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THE 


CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Art. I.— 1. Lieut Mncpher son's Report upon the Khonds of tne 

Districts if Ganjam and Cuttack^ Calcutta, G. II. Diittmann, 

Bengal Military Orphan Press, 1642. 

2. Various Official Documents (hitherto unpublished.) 

In the ninth number of this work appeared a condensed 
epitome of all the information which we could glean, whether 
from published reports or hitherto unpublished official docu- 
ments, on the subject of the Khonds— their countrjr, the mode 
in which wc were suddenly brought in contact with them, as 
well as the social and religious characteristics by which they 
are so peculiarly distinguished. 

In the twelfth number of our work, we furnished, — exclu- 
sively from official documents rendered accessible to us by 
the liberal policy of Lord Hardinge— a detailed account of 
the first series of Government measures for the extirpation 
of the atrocious system of human sacrifice amo^g this singular 
remnant of the ancient indigenous tribes of India. These 
measures, though infinitely creditable alike to the Gofernment 
and its accredited agents, — from a comparative ignorance of 
the inner life and structure of Khond Society as i^ell as 
inadequate apprehensions of the real nature and extent of the 
difficulties involved in the attempt, — did not terminate in any 
satisfactory results. Still, they were not wholly profitless as 
regarded the ultimate realization of the main object contem- 
plated. Far from it. In a preparatory point of view, they 
were of essential service. They helped to shew how very 
deeply the abhorrent rite of the Meriah sacrifice had struck 
its roots into the physical, social, and moral being of the Khond 
tribes hitherto visited — like the aged pine on the^ mountain’s 
brow, insinuating its downward fibres into every crevice 
of the rock, \fith such outspreading ffirce and a cleaving 
tenacity, that to sever it from, its commaiMing position, might 
seem equivalent to the rending of Ithe rock itself into fragments. 
They served effectually to expose the utter insufficiency of 
some of the plans and processes which had been bencYO- . 
lently 8uggeBted,-rfairJy tried — weigl\pd in the balances of 
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experiment and found»\]janting. They tended to lay bare the 
radical — the suicidal evils involved in such an undertaking 
being conducted in contiguous districts, by the agents of two 
independent local jurisdictions, under the guidance of two 
independent Governments, such as those of Madras and 
Bengal. Th ey conclusively demonstrated that isolated, occa- 
sional, desultory efforts, however congruous in themselves and 
P^orouB ill execution, must ever end in disappointment ; and, 
consequently, that nothing could prove commensurate to the 
Treat design, short of a combined, sustained, continuous and 
lystcmatic effort, based on the suggestions of past observation 
ind experiment, and prosecuted, it might be, for years, with 
inrelaxed and untiring energy. 

Impressed, at length, with such views and sentiments, or 
views and sentiments somewhat akin to these, and in order 
to pave the way for more effective measures, the Supreme Go- 
vernment resolved to depute an officer on a special mission into 
Khondistan— a special mission of preparatory inquiry, rather 
than of immediate action. The opening of routes and passes 
tfirough the wild tracts — the encouraging of the commercial 
intercourse between the hills and the plains by all available 
mean%, and the establishing of fairs or marts for that purpose— 
the raising of a semi-military police force from among the 
hill men, upon a footing similar to that of the Paik company 
of Cuttack :—4hese and other kindred objects of a general 
charactei; were those to which his attention was to be chiefly 
and more immediately, confined ; while, in regard to the great 
ulterior purpose aimed at, viz. the abolition of the Meriah rite, 
the injunction was, that ** he should cautiously approach any 
in^isitlbn into human sacrifices.”* 

The officer nominated for the prosecution of this important 
mission was Captain Maepherson. And we are bound to say, 
that never was there an appointment more honorable to tne 
G(f\^crnment or to the object of its choice. It was altogether 
one of high disinterested principle, with which sinister favour- 
itism had nothing to do. During the Goomsur war in 1836-7, 
Captiun Maepherson, while on survey unfler orders of the 
Commissiofler of Goomsur and Souradah, through his own 
indefatigable industry, obtained possession of ^copious materials 
whi6h h6 carefullvl arranged and reduced into the form' of 
an elaborate repor? This rppbrt, which he was called on to 
submit for the consideration of Government,* contained, as 
formerly indicated,*!' a full, clear, systematic, and authoritative 


See No. XII. 9. 79-80. 


t See No.ilX. p* 24. 
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dissertation on the whole subject of |the Khonds— shedding 
on every topic» whether primary or subordinate, a full and 
steady light which we look for in vain elsewhere. Such a 
document could not but recommend its author to a higlp- 
minded Government — exclusively and disinterestedly^ bent, in 
this instance at least, on a notable philanthropic achievement. 
To the talent for original and recondite research displayed 
in this report, and to the courage and patience exhibited undg/* 
the personal toil and fatigue voluntarily encountered in prose- 
cuting it — and to these chiefly, if not alone, was Captain Mac- 
pherson indebted for the patronage of Government. In a word/ 
he received the appointment simply and solely because, from the 
multiplied proofs of superior fitness which his own labours had 
aflbrded, he was honestly adjudged to be the best qualified for 
the successful accomplishment of its leading objects. ^ 

During the prosecution of preliminary enquiries, 'respecting 
the parts visited, their resources, the different dasses of their 
popimtion, and other topics of a general character, it was 
deemed proper that the Government of Madras should supe^;- 
intend the proceedings, and that their more immediate control 
should be in the hands of the local agent to that Government. 
In other words, the officer appointed, though his missiod was 
a special one, was not to act directly, as an independent agent, 
under the orders of the higher authorities, either at Madras 
or Calcutta. He was only to be head assisflint for Khond 
affairs to the Commissioner or Madras Governor's sigent in 
the Ganjam province. • 

Since the parts, formerly visited and reported on by Captain 
Moepherson, lay to the north in the hilly regions of Goomsur 
and Boad, his purpose now was to ascend the Ghatl to the 
south of Goomsur, and stretching westward between it and 
Chinna Kimedy. This, accordingly, he did in December 1841. 
In pursuit of the special objects of his mission, his route lay 
through the Khond district of Fondacole, with its six tbous&nd 
inhabitants ; and Bori with its twelve or fifteen thousand. At 
Guddapore and l%»napore in Bcri, he was also visited by 
Khonds from the fertile and populous district of Guladye, 
with its seven or ten thousand souls ; as also frdtn the Hill 
parts of Bodoglioro; from Kimedy, both southward and 
westward, to the boundaries of the Jeyiltre and Balahundy 
Zemindarie8;«and from the tracts which lie towards the west 
and north-wesl, os far as Shubemagherry. 

These were the limits of his enquiries, owing to severe sick- 
ness which soon disabled himself and nearly the whole of 4iis 
attendants. 
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The insalubrity of climate has repeatedly been referred 
to, as one of the chief difBculties in carrying out any designs 
with respect to the bill population. And never, any where, was 
the obstacle of climate found more formidable than on tiie 
present occasion. In the most favourable month of the year, 
undcr'every precaution, the proportion of persons attacked by 
fever, of a large and mixed camp, after a residence of but 
days in the Hills, was about ninety per cent The party 
having been immediately withdrawn, few died; but nearly 
all who suffered, including Captain Maepherson himself, were 
fhvalids for months ; and the dread with which the people of 
the low comjtry of every class, regarded the region of the 
Ghats became extreme. 

But, though the period of sojourn above the Ghats was 
thus uutowardly shortened, it was improved to good purpose. 
A vast deal of new and valuable information was obtained, 
respecting the country and its inhabitants. The agent’s 
success in this respect greatly redounded to his credit, and 
ag;p]y justified the decision of Government in selecting him 
for the arduous and delicate task. For arduous and delicate 
it was in every point of view. At the very outset, was the 
agent* confronted by the most formidable difficulties. Without 
something like a confidential intercourse with the natives, it 
is clear that there could not be that free and unrestrained 
expression of ffentiment, on both sides, which was essential to 
the main« object of the mission. But how, in the face of oppos- 
ing difficulties, was suoli intercourse to be established ? Lot 
us hear Captain Maepherson on the subject : — 

*' The impressions which existed amongst the Khond population respect- 
ing the Government which were derived from our operations in this 
quarter in 1836 and 1837, were deeply marked by fear and mistrust. And 
notwithstanding the use of every art calculated to dissipate apprehension 
and to give assurance that my intentions were purely friendly, all the vil- 
lages were deserted before me. I therefore halted in the first valley 
within the hills, until I felt quite satisfied that difiTerent ideas were both 
established there, and had in some degree preceded me. The nearest 
hamlets soon gained confidence. Then a section* a tribe ventured to 
come out from the forest, not rushing into my camp in wild and fantastic 
procession, aimed and dancing, with shouts and stunning music, as is the 
fashion of these Khonds, but approaching without arms, in extreme fear and 
requiring qj^uch encouragement to come to my tents, while spies from all 
the JLribe around anxioj^ly expected the result of the experiment. The 
alaim of the first comers having been^dispelled, other parties by degrefis, 
but very cautiously imitated their example ; and I then moved on. Another 
considerable pause at the next stage brought all the tribes within a circuit 
of many miles to my tents, and thence forwards, roads were laboriously 
cuf for my passage through the forestland 1 bad 1|f choose between those 
pflered to me by th»rival trioes, who daily crovfded my camp : under these 
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circumstances I felt some degree of confidence tbSt I should not maMrial^y 
misapprehend the obscure and difficult phenomena which I wished to ob- 
serve, and that I could generally communicate the impressions which I 
desired.” 

In these and similar ways, by an admirable combination of 
prudence, conciliation, and firmness, were fear, mistrust, and 
jealousy supplanted by the opposite feelings of dawning hope 
and kindly confidence. The chsinge which ensued was lik^ 
that which follows the melting away of the icy accumulations 
of a loug and severe winter. It had about it all the freshening 
glow and budding promise of a genial spring. It looked hope- 
fully to a summer of glorious blossoms and an autumn of 
mellow fruit. 

To the leading points of the copious information now receiv- 
ed, we may now briefly allude. And first of all we may begin 
with the glance that is afforded us of the general ^features 
of the country : — 

*' The chain of Ghats in this quarter is formed of a central ridge which 
runs neaily from North to South, and is spread into a broken table land oj 
varying breadth, having a mean elevation of about 2,000 feet. This irre* 
gulnr plateau is supported to the Eastward by inferior ranges of hills which 
inn parallel to it, and which are connected with it by buttresses.* The 
vnllies are deep, narrow, and complicated upon the great scale, confused 
upon the small; the drainage cutting its way through vast masses of detri- 
tus winch encumber them : granitic gneiss, which is occasionally capped by 
laterite, is the only rock. In some tracts it decomposes in boulders, which 
present a manageable surface to the pioneer ; in others its structure is uni- 
formly massive. A rich and various forest, broken by occasional patches 
of bambu jungle, covers the whole surface, and extends, according to my 
information, supported by that obtained by Captain Hill, without a single 
break, through a space of two degrees to the Westward. In thin forest 
are found all the valuable timber trees of the country, and these liave been 
floated down from Souradah to the mouth of the Russagaila river at Gan- 
jam, at very low rates. The dammer tree abounds in these tracts. It has 
been ascertained, (by the reference of specimens to Calcutta,) ^at it is not 
the saul. The vegetable products of economical value of this part of the 
Hill country, whether cultivated or wild, are indentical with those •of 
Goomsur.” 

The traffic carri^ on between the ^ liill people now visited, 
and those of the lowland districts, in spite of the fearfully 
rugged mountain pathways, was found to be vasfly greater 
than had been pr^iously supposed. From the hills there were 
annually sent down to the low country ^bout tm ^hmsand 
bifllock loads of turmeric alone,*aDd about four thousand bul- 
lock loads of other articles, such as tamarind, mustard, arrow- 
root, sweet oil, ginger, cotton, wax, honey, red and yellow dye ; 
red pepper, plainfnins. swppt notatocs, vetch, &c. The articles 
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o€ trade taken to the fihond country, were salt, salt-fish, iron, 
cattle, brass vessels and ornaments, tobacco, woollen cloth, 
coarse red cotton cloth, coarse white cloth, with flowered edges, 
hoarse white cotton cloth, cheap chintzes, silk, beads, &c. Of 
the ei^ht routes by which this extensive traffic was conducted, 
in the country between the Goomsur Maliaha on the north, and 
those of Chinna Kimedy on the south, the agent Avas enabled 
'!» ascertain that, which, though far from promising, was de- 
cidedly the best, with a view to future improvement and 
enlarged commercial and military objects. 

He found the population to consist chiefly of Khonds, both 
Benniah and ihlaliah ;* also of Hindus, including the petty 
chiefs of districts subordinate to zemindaries, with their con- 
nections and followers, the few resident hill merchants, and 
the paiks ; t and of certain classes, who are neither Khonds 

* For the distinction between these, sec No. IX. pago 27. 

t In his unpublished Report Captain Maepherson supplies the following far- 
ther particulars ■— 

“ The only two district chiefs are the military or “ Tat” Rajah, of Cattinga in 
Bodoghoro, and Giiddaporc m Chiima Kimedy. Tlie former is an old man who has 
some lopntation for shrewdness, and for inilnrncc with the Khonds. The latter is 
a hoy of fourteen, whom 1 observed, with a licw to his being turned to account as 
an instrument in future measures towards the Khonds; but he appeared of little 

f iromisp, growing up in seclusion and in ignorance , the Brahman teachers who 
lave been procured for him having all died in the pestilential climate of Gudduporc. 
1 made his people* promise to find another instructor for him. His affairs arc 
managed]^ lus mother, a grasping old dealer in turmeric. 

Tliese Tat Rajahs respectively acknowledge the superiority of Bodoghoro and 
of Chinna Kimedy by the payment of nominal tribute, and by other forms ; they 
enjoy small tracts of corn land wdiirh were originally ceded to them by the Khonds 
for their support, and they levy certain imposts upon the hill trade The tribe attached 
to themf besides, make them annual offciings of good will which oollectivcly of 
value. They possess considerable influence, but no manner of authority over the 
Khonds ; the first condition of that influence is their sanction aitd countenance of 
every Khnnd usage whatevc r It would immediately cease were they to presume to 
oppose or to ctademu any point of their religion or of the manners of the ancient 
masters of the soil. They accordingly remiun perfectly neuter betwixt the sacri- 
fiemg and the non-sacrificing tribes. Far from aflfectiiig disapproval of the worship 
oAlie latter, the Guddaporc Rajah for example, sends his paiks in a body, at the 
request of the presiding patriarchs, to fire salutes in honor of the great rite upon 
every occasion of its peifurmancc. 

The Hill Faiks arc the descendants of Hindus who are anciently placed in the 
Khond country to maintain the influence of the Rajahf and to keep the frontier. 
They have nearly all mixed their blood with that of the Khonds, and have in a 
considerable ftegree acquired their manners, habits and feelings. They are distri- 
buted over the country in small stockades or Ghorriah,” or in frontier posts 
called ** Gumah.” They have adopted to a great extent riie Khond superstition, 
without forgetting tw names of their Hindu Gods, or all the ideas connected 
with them. They receive no pay, hut siAsist on small tracts of land given to them 
by the Khonds. They take a leading part in the riot and festimy which accompany 
the ceremony of human sacrifice, but take no share of the flesh. 

These two petty chiefs, and all the other Hill Rajahs of Orissa, worship, almost 
exclusively, under names and forms endlessly varied, the goddess Durga. It is 
aOcnowledged, that they nearly all offered human victims at her shrines, one, or at 
the farth^l two, g;fncraUont ago; and it is diflicul5to determine when those 
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nor Hindus, of whom the moat importai^^is the Dombaugo 
Panwas, who are the chief instruments in kidnapping victims 
for sacrifice. 

The relations between the Khonds and the zemindaries iif 
which they were said to be respectively “ included,” he found 

sanguinary ritcd n-cre diacontinued in each case, or if they have yet finally ceased 
The Brahmans of the low country assert strongly, that no such practice is now, 
thought of ' the Bond Rajah admitted to me, that his father, and the immediafe 
predecessors of all the neighbouring Zemindaries upon the Mahanudi had prnc- 
tisul it. It was constantly performed by the father of the late Rajah ot Goomsur 
at the shrine of Bagh Devi, at Koladah, and according to some servants of the 
family at one time by the latter himself. There were strong grounds for suspicion 
that the Moherry family offered a victim in 1836, in the Kill teniae near Berham- 
pore, where the rite was anciently observed by it to a ^eat extent. Human sacriflees 
are still performed, according to universal belief, in Bustar, and in Jeypore, and in 
the adjoining Zeniindarios to the West and the South to the Oodavery, and they are 
certainly performed by the Brinjaries who trade between the Nagpore and Cho- 
tisghur countries and the coast. The few Fdrohits whom I have hi^ opportunities 
of questioning closely, and who I had reason to believe spoke truth, after dilating 
upon the great temptation to celebrate the rite, have ended by admitting in soim 
way Its practice still, and generally in the form of a question as by asking “uhilw 
the gateways of the temples are drenched with the gore of sheep and pysn, and 
the feast of Durga, who can tell whether some drops of more precious biojd, to 
bring success to the designs of the great, may not be spilt within.^' 

* In No. IX. p. 47, will be found a full description of this peculiar class. The 
following additional statements from Captain Maepherson's report of ApriUl642, 
will tend still farther to illustrate their character and office 

I have addressed the most careful enquiry to the subjimt of the provision of hiuntn 
Mrtim^ for the Kliund worship by the Dombango or PaAwus, by tbrir violent abduotiun, 
their Iheli, and their purchase m tlie low ruuniry and by the sale of their own oflspring, 
With a view to ascertain the modes of perpetrating these acts and thoire>xact character. 

'I'he Tunwas, who are permanenily retmmt upon Ifir hiUt, aMnoctaled teilh tacr^ntis irihei, 
participate fully in the religious ideas aiui feelings of the Khonds, and share their belief in 
tlie absolute necessity ot the great rite Peciiiuary gain, and the desire to ubtun the favor 
of the Khonds by whom they arc ]iroteoted. are amongst their ehief immediate motives lu 
procuring victims, as they arc generally the only motives which thc} assign to strangers ; 
hut at thc same time, I believe, that they ore strongly influeueed by the rouvietion, that, 
in making provision for the observance of the chief ordinance of their Gods, the^ perform 
an aet of the highest religious merit. • 

Khonds, as well os Tunwas, when in want, sell children as victims, very many Khonds 
did BO after the disturbances in Goomsur, and thc act is, 1 believe (tS( Panwas being inhabi- 
tants of thc lulls) as nearly indciiticul ii both races as an> lut springing from mixed 
motives can be in people thc features of whose mural character arc so amkingly discri- 
minated. 

So admirable and so important an act is thc performance of a sacriflee held to bo in some 
districts, that a l^anwa, who is a rich landholder in the Khond tract of ('ottum%iii 
Kimedy, has lately raised himself quite to the level of Khond society by olTeriiig ahiimaii 
victim at his own expense, ut a feast to which all the Khonds and i'anwos of the district 
were invited. 

The strength and the diversity of feoling which exists on this subject even betwixt 
members of the same family ds shewn by the following statement accidentally made tome, 
by an eye-witness A Panwa, of a sacrificing district, happened to go a few months ago 
with some Khonds, to Cattingia in Bodoghoro, where the rite is abhorwd. A relative 
whom he met there said to him—" Bo you have been making traffic of the^Iood of your 
offiipring!" and spat in his face. The Khonds, said my inforaunt. Immediately pressed 
round, and most anxious lyvoffered him evei7 sort of consoIalion,mykiB "that buffiiloe of a 
man is ignorant that by the devotion of the life of your child tolhe gods all mAklnd have 
beimfltted, but those gods themselves will wiiieJhat spittle from your face." 

lAs certain, not oi#y that other Panwas, besides those w ho are permanently euiociateil 
and identified with sacruLcing Khond tribes, provide vietlms, but that these are most gene- 
rally procured in the first instance, by Panwas of thc low country of mixed religion. IJcnce 
the question of the degree in which relicious feeling enters into the motives of these pro- 
curers, a question which is obviously of high importance in the application to them of iienal 
laws, can be determined only by special inquiry ux each case.” 
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4^ be precisely tlie saci)e as tbosc already described* as subsist- 
ing in Boad and Goomsur. The Benniah Khonds inhabiting, 
as in the north, the lower ranges of the Ghats and the adjacent 
tracts, were “ distinguished solely by their partial adoption 
of the Hindu ideas, manners, and customs— the most advanced 
amongst them pressing against the impassable pales of Hindu 
civil and religious life.” The process of conversion was going on 
^isiblg* Sections of tribes which are now Benniah were 
purely Maliali in their habits fifty years ago. And in the outer 
ranges of the hills, one member of a family was seen carefully 
affecting Hindu manners, while the rest adhered religiously 
to their prynitive customs. To the Khond superstition which 
they retain in full they add much reverence for Kali or Dur- 
ga. They have also adopted “ the Hindu dress and mode of 
building, and speak the Uriya language. They abstain reli- 
giously from the cultivation of turmeric, the staple product of 
Maliah industry, and the most valuable crop of their soil.” 
They have exchanged “ the Khond for the Hindu, plough.” 
They use “milk and ghee which are abhorred by the Maliah 
fehonds ; and they forego as barbarous the practice of dancing 
in which the latter delight.” Such are the Benniah Khonds, 
“ th% result of the slow and didicult process of assimulatioii 
betwixt the primitive and civilized people.” While the pri- 
mitive race was found thus aspiring to approach and blend 
with the morc^civilizcd people, it was curious and interesting 
to note n union Avhich had taken place, through plain motives 
at a single point, betwixt their superstitions. The Hindus, 
when they assumed the Khond soil in this quarter, adopted the 
chief Khond Deity, or ratlier duad of deities, as their Gram- 
Devatjf, or Tutelary God, under the name of Khondini; and 
Brahmans have ever since officiated with Khond priests at his 
shrine. His worship, like that of every other deity in this 

* See Ko. IX. page 26-28. As the subject is of practical importance, we may 
quote from the abo\c mentioned Keport 

“ The relation of ilie Khond tribes to the xemindurieB in which they are respectively 
included, was originally founded liere, as, 1 believe, in all similar cases elsewhere; upon 
a sin^jls com won want, and was accompanied by forms which *biarked the relative power 
and civilization of the parties Mutual aid wainst aggression, was its first condition -.whilst 
the Khonds, imides, generally assisted the Rigahs in their ofibnsive wars. The llindu chiefs 
werwremlndea of the origin of their authority by formal aets of investiture which were 
perfonSf^ at their accession bv the patriarch of tne most important tribes, while the heads 
of the primWve race received from them, in return, not as vassal^ but as inferiors in rank, 
nnd‘'ia civwkation, the recofhitiou of their ancient dignities, and such honorary appellation 
as ttw were pleased to bestow. 

TfcWonds mode, also, certain ofTerings oi produce which did iftt import any iniiig 
TCsdliibnDg feudal dependance; and the other chief public acts which they manifesto 
t hrir attachment seem to have been, that of ossembliug at the Dusserah festival to eat the 
bii^loes offered in sacrifice at the I iindu capitals, and that of giving their aid to drag the 
cars at the feast of Jugernath, and, generally sjieakin:;. the relationship subsists between 
lift sane parties at the present da} 7 ' 
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part of Orissa, became partially confused«with that of Dursa 
But it is still discharged with regularity and pomp by tail 
joint ministry. 

As regarded the Maliah (Hill or Highland) Khonds of the 
regions visited, Captain Maepherson found, that they had the 

same general system of social life as the tribes of Boad, 
Goomsur, and Duspallah.” There was the same division 
into tribes and branches of tribes ; and society was governed 
by Patriarchs and Councils, having the same public authority. 
There were similar rules of intercourse betwixt different 
tribes; while usages similar in spirit supplied the place of 
civil law. The customs relating to every form Qf property 
were nearly the same. The laws of hospitality were identical. 
The paternal authority was the same; and there was the 
same patriarchal system of family life. The Khonds these 
tracts devoted themselves to agricultural industry as exclusively 
as those of the northern districts. 

But with all these generic resemblances, it was found 
that, in several points of vital importance, the manners and 
domestic habits of some of these tribes, together with the 
details of individual life, and their ideas concerning the relation 
of God to man and the ritual of worship, were strikingly differ- 
ent, from those which prevailed, not only in the north, but in 
other directions all around. The chief points here adverted 
to, and which were of the nature of a new and grdbd discovery, 
namely, the prevalence in certain districts of the prance of 
female infanticide, and the abstinence in others from the horrUde 
ritual of human sacrifice, have formerly been described.* 

It was gratifying to find the decision with which the non-sa- 
crificing tribes felt, spoke and acted on the remarkable difi^rence 
between themselves and the surrounding tribes. Captain Mae- 
pherson thus writes : — 

“The non- sacrificing tribes expressed in the strongest language tbe 
grief and indignation with which they contemplated tbe impious Bn*h 
revolting worship which was in progress; and numerous incidents gave 
assurance of their sincerity. 

The fields were strictly guarded by night and day, lest an enemy should 
desecrate the soil by introducing a shred of the flesh, while they avowed, 
it may be observed, tneir somewhat contradictory fears ,from sifth an act ; 
first, and chiefly, lest J[he wrath of their greater deities should arise to thur 
destruction, cursing their soil with barrenness, and defying them offspring ; 
but secondly, lest some of their lessensGods should acquire a taste for the 
dreadful food, ana .desire to be gratified with it in future.f For it was 

• See No. IX. p. 32-34, end p. 64. 

f That this remark majs indicate more of the phj^osophy of observation an& 
experience than one might at first suppose, may appear from th»toUowin^ passage 
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.believed that expericnocgbad proved the latter to be a well (grounded fear. 
In a spot of jungle in Cattingia which was very valuable as the constant 
resort of wihl animals for the sake of a salt which cHloresccs on its soil, some 
people of Guddapore, several years ago, buried a fragment of the flesh of 
a victim. From that time forth, no game has been killed there by the 
huntsmen of Cattingia, while those of Guddapore find it with unfailing 
certainty. These are believed still to supply the genus loci with the 
desired food. 

The Khonds of the village of Mahringdde having been accidently asked 
^to dig some holes fur the stakes of a grass shed in my camp, expressed 
their readiness to fell wood, or to render any other service, but declined 
to disturb in any way the surface of the earth at that particular time, the 
days immediately preceding the full moon in December, when it was being 
broken all around for the reception of the flesh of victims, and it may be 
observed tluK a Khond or a Hindu who has been present at a sacrifice 
would here run the risk of being put to death, were he to approach a 
non-sacrifleing village within seven days after the ceremony ; but after that 
time he is reckoned pure. 

The sacrificing tribes of Guddapore, upon the other hand, were every 
where in a state of high exultation and excitement, engaged in performing, 
or in preparing to perform the great and vital rite, upon the observance of 
which they believed that their own well being, and that of all the world 
beside depended.** 

The non-aacrificin,£; tribes, as miglit be expected from their 
avcjwed abhorrence of the impious rite, hoped and wished tliat 
Captain Maepheraon would declare and enforce the final and 
absolute determination of Government respecting it — proffer- 
ing, in that case, their active co-operation in the work. The 
sacrificing tribes, on the other hand, very naturally viewed tlic 
subjecii with very different feelings. From the circumstance 
that no decisive and comprehensive measures had been adopted 
with respect to it, while partial interference had taken place, 
one wery general impression which prevailed, was, that the 
Government was indifferent to the sacrifice. Another equally 
prevalent impression was, that whether the Government were 
indiffereift to it or not, it had no just right to interfere with it. 
And this opinion was supported on grounds which were held 

in Taylor's Natural History of Society. Treating of the subject of cannibalism, 
the author observes, that ** nothing is more certain than that a depraved and 
unnatural appetite, when once formed, has a tendency, not only to continue but 
to increase. This is notoriously Uio case with the dirt-eaters in the West Indies, 
and in a similar instanre, which came within the author’s knowledge. A young 
girl, about nine years of age, contracted a habit of chewing cindars; she hadindulgea 
it for some time, bcfuie she was discovered, and thm every possible effort was 
made totture her of it.ft The utmost watchfulness failea, and she died a victim 
to ^er depraved appetite. A friend, whose name I am not at liberty to motion, 
has favoured me with notes of a conversation with a man| who under pressure 
of famine at sea, had eaten a part of one of his companions* He declared that ^ 
/eelinff of ditgust dUappeared at the second or third meal, and did not return during 
the five days that the crew wore reduced to this horrid fare. He added, that after 
4he lapte of many years ^ he never t/tought upon the subject ioithoul findvng desire 
strangely mingled mtk loaiMng , and finally, that iuwns this instmefive feeling 
which rendered hiu most riHactant to allude to the suliiect ” 
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to be perfectly unassailable in reason *and justice. These - 
grounds were the fbUowin*! : — that the rite had been practised 
from the beginning — that it had been sanctioned by the Rajahs 
— that it was essential to the existence of mankind in health 
and to the continuation of the species — that it was indispen- 
sable to the productive powers of nature by which men live — 
that it was necessary to the Gods for food — that its suppression 
by the Government would be as unjust as the abolition of the 
Hindu worship at Puri (Jugernath) and that they ^thc Khonds] 
were willing to submit to a decree which should include with 
theirs, the worship of the Hindus and the Mussiilinans — that 
the victims were the property of those who offered ^hem, being 
bouglit with the fruits of their labour upon the soil — that the 
Iiarciits of the victims made them fully over to them through 
the procurers — and finally, that the Gods had positivclyxirdained 
the rite. 

In these circumstances, what course, with a view alike to 
immediate and ulterior objects, was best to be pursued ? They 
could not be directly dealt with, on the score of allegiance, as 
subjects, since no such distinct relations had any where been 
established with the Klioiids, but in the few Mutahs of Gojoafe? 
siir. They had no conception of any social relations except 
those which existed between the different groups of tribes, 
and betwixt these and the zemindurics. The British Govern- 
iiieiit they regarded with very various, uncertain, *and inconsis- 
tent feelings, amongst which vague apprehension or fear greatly 
predominated. Moreover, in the existing state of opinion and 
feeling, it did not appear that any real advantage could have 
arisen from temporarily preventing any of the sacrifices then in 
progress. Captain Maepherson, as the result' of muftiplied 
experience, painfully felt that the effects of interference on his 
]>art, casually and en passant, could have been but make a 
few sacrifices be deferred until the next full moon, or to make 
it necessary to replace one or two liberated victims ; — while, in 
the mean time, confidential intercourse with all, probably all 
intercourse with the«aerificing population, would have ceased, 
and his immediate objects bo defeated.” 

The course, therefore, which these and other reasoift as well 
as tlic spirit of his instructions, appeared to prescribe to him, 
wai^ in the first place, to attempt ^ communi&te to thes*^ tribes 
the few elcnicnftiry conceptions relative to the character and 
the general objects of the Government which must precede the 
establishment of any beneficial relations with them; and 
secondly, both to coiUradict the impression that the Governmeni 
regarded the rite oi human sacrifice with indifference#and 
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lepudiate the idea thdi consciousness of defective right on our 
part prevented us from adopting decisive measures for its sup- 
pression. To these general preparatory objects, accordingly, 
'Captain Maepherson specially adaressed himself ; and his own 
account of the result is given in these terms : — 

*' When it was asserted, that the designs of government tovrards the hill 
peopile were those of paternal benevolence alone, not, as was presumed, of 
hostility ; that the existence of the rite of human sacrifice was a subject of 
the deepest concern to the government, and of horror to all mankind beyond 
these hills ; and that the right of the government to suppress it, as a rite 
which all mankind concur in condemning, not as erroneous, but as impious 
and unlawful, did not admit of a question, — if when these assertions were 
made and argqed upon, it cannot be said, that conviction was produced in 
the discerning minds of the Khond patriarchs, their previous judgments 
were certainly modified, or suspended, and confidence and good will, and 
the inclination to believe that benefit alone was intended towards them, and 
the disposition to yield obedience in return were engendered; while the 
government was committed to no specific course of procedure.** 

In this career, however, so full of promise. Captain Mae- 
pherson was suddenly arrested, by the fearful distemper already 
alluded to — which broke out in his camp with all the violence 
and rapidity of a general epidemic. But had no fruit resulted 
from the mission, beyond the discovciy, for the first time, of 
certain Khond tribes who practised infanticide to an almost 
unparalleled extent, and of certain other tribes .who did not 
practise the atrocious Meriah sacrifice, — such discovery would 
have been an ample reward for all its labours and sufferings. 
With reference to the observance and non-observance of these 
abhorrent rites, the agent was now enabled, with some degree 
of precision, to mark out and divide the country into five clearly 
discrifipnated tracts, as follows : — 

** Ist. The tract of hill country which is included in the zemindaries of 
Goomsur, Boad, and Duspallah, the area of which may be estimated at 
2,500 square miles. Its inhabitants, with the exception of a few tribes on 
the soutnern boundary of Goomsur, offer human BBcrifices, but do not prac- 
tiblB female infanticide. 

2nd. A stripe of country connected with the zemindaries of Coradah or 
Souradah, and about 400 square miles in superficial extent, in which neither 
the rite of human sacrifice, nor female infanticide it> practised. 

3rd. An irregular tract included in the zemindaries of Souradah, Cora- 
dah, Bodoghoro and Chinna Kimedy, the area of which may be estimated 
at 2,000 square miles. There the Khonds do not offer human sacrifices, 
but the psactice of feqpale infanticide is universal. 

4th. A portion of country in the zemindary of Bodoghoro, of whicl\the 
extent may be 400 square miles. In it neither the practidb of human sacri- 
fice, nor that of infanticide exists. * 

6ih. The remaining portion of the region of the Ghats which is included 
m Ae Ganjam district, and which runs from near the south western frontier 
of Goomsur in Latitude 20^ to beyond the 19th pai^el. Its area is between 
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both of whom sacrifice human victims, but do jmtt it is believed, deatrov^ 
their female offspring. ** 

Captain Maepherson was now in circumstances to submit, or 
rather, in an improved and more authoritative form, to re-submif 
for the consideration of Government, the definite plan of ope- 
rations for the gradual suppression of the Meriah sacrifice, 
which he had suggested in his report of June 1841. The 
views and principles then expounded were only for the most* 
part confirmed by later observation and more extended expe- 
rience ; while some of them — such as, the formation of a Khond 
local military corps, like the Bheel corps, tlie opening of lines 
of communication, and the establishment of fairs which should 
tend to draw the hill tribes from their fastnesses into friendly 
and familiar contact with other men, and to enlarge the circle 
of their social wants— were virtually in accordance ^ith those 
which had been already indicated by the Government. 

At one time it was our intention to satisfy ourselves with a 
very brief statement of the leading views of the agent, and 
then to shew in detail how they were practically exemplified. 
Since, however, latterly, a scries of unforseen and untoward 
events — the graver portion of them wholly unconnected, ejcccpt 
by the casual coincidence of time and place, #ith the agent's 
more specific operations— has not unnaturally led to the sound- 
ness of his general policy and plans being called in question, wc 
deem it an act of justice to him and his work, to enter into a 
fuller exposition of both than we otherwise had intended, or 
would have deemed at all necessary. 

And here, at the outset, it is important to keep in mind that 
the views of Captain Maepherson have not originated as*Df yes- 
terday. These views, whatever may be thought of them now, 
were^ formed, after a careful survey of the physical, social, and 
religious habitudes of the Khond races, as far back na ten years 
ago. Early in 1841, they were submitted in a matured ^d 
well digested form, to the Madras Government, and suMe- 
quently to the Supreme Government of India. And so sensi- 
ble, so rational, so bottomed on experience, and so promising 
as regarded the probability of their realization, did these views 
g)pear in their grand and prominent features, tha^ both the 
Supreme and tne»Subordinate Governments were induced tp 
receive them with well merited favour. Tie consequence was, 
as already stafijd, that Captain Maepherson, on the sole ground 
of his own personal merits and the feasibility of his plans, was 
appointed tne principal agent for the Khonds— his predecessors 
m the agency being thereby virtually s^^perseded. And as id a 
former number (XTl) we endeavoured to do ample justice tg. 
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t]^ese predecessors in^tlie work — indeed ampler justice than 
we have any reason to suppose had ever been publicly rendered 
to them before — we shall now pursue the same impartial course 
*^with reference to the successor. In doing so, we shall make him 
speak very much for himself, and furnish our readers with the 
means of judging very much for themselves. 

In his report of 1841, Captain Maepherson, after furnishing 
'Uiose deeply interesting details respecting the mountain Khonds, 
of which a faithful epitome has already been supplied in No. IX. 
of this work, proceeds to a consideration of the practical mea- 
sures to be adopted towards them — both as a question of policy 
and with rc^rence to their religion. In order to enable his 
readers clearly to apprehend the real adaptation of the sug- 
gested measures to the peculiarities of the case, our author very 
properly sets out by referring in a general and summary way 
to the more material facts in the history of the Khonds. And 
whoever will be at the pains of looking back to the Jir&t 
article in the ninth number of this work, can be at no loss to 
understand the import and appreciate the value of the follow- 
ing condensed statement : — 

** These tribes have existed from a period of the remotest antiquity, ai 
they are ueen at prAent, nearly isolated by manners, language, and preju- 
dices of race from the surrounding Hindu population; while they Imvc 
been until recently completely cut od' by the interjiosed Zcinindary domains, 
fioin all contact, from ull relations with the successive Governments which 
these have acknowledged. To these Zemiiulanes they have been attached, 
individually, and in loosely coheient groups, as indcpendeut but suboidinatc 
allies. 

The barrier by which they were thus separated from our immediate pro- 
vinces t.vas suddenly removed by our assumption of the Zemindary of 
Goomsup for arrears of tribute, which was followed by the rebellion of its 
Uajah, in the end of the year 1835. 

That Chief retired before a force which advanced to apprehend him, and 
to take posbcsSsion of his estates, into the Khond districts above the Ghats, 
which were must anciently attached to Ouomsur, and there he soon after 
died. 

A small body of troops then penetrated the great mountain chain, for the 
first time, to endeavour to obtain possession of his heir, of the remaining 
members of his family, and of his treasures. 

The region into which it advanced was entirely unexplored. Of the 
Khond people we knew nothing save the name. We were ignorant of thu 
nature of the connections, which subsisted between them and Goomsur, 
or ll)c neighbouring Zejnindaries. We knew nothing^f their social orga- 
nization, of their feelings towards the late Zemindar, or towards ourselves, 
of their numbers, their language, or their manners : while they could have 
formed no idea of the character of our power, of our views, of any of our 
objects. 

A part of the mountain population was already combined against us, 
without any susjiicion on oiy- pari, iu anticipation of, the course which wu 
^mrbued; and wustiiiaycd in the name of every authority which they 
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regarded as legitimate, confirmed by the most bijiding religious solemnities, 
and in the sacred name of hosjpitality. 

'ilie dying Rajah had obtained a pledge from several of the tribes o 
tbe plateau, given before tbeir great divinity, to prevent in any event the 
capture of his family which had sulfered treatment in the last degree dis-* 
honorable at our hands upon a former occasion when taken by Colonel 
Fletclier’s force* in 1 8 1 5. 

The disposition of the Khonds, at first considered amicable, was observed 
to tend towards hostility, upon tbe apprehension of these distinguished 
guests ; but the existence of their pledge first appeared from a bold, star^' 
bug, and partially successful attempt to fulfil it. 'I'hey rose and overwhelm- 
ed a small detachment which (contrary to the intentions of the Commission- 
er) was employed to escort a portion of the family of the Zemindar by a 
difficult pass from the plateau to the low country, putting to death, to 
prevent their dishonour, seven ladies of his Zenana. 

The tribes which were chiefly impUcated in this moi'ement, immediately 
felt the weight of our vengeance. But the extreme sickliness of the 
advancing season soon after compelled us to suspend active operations. 

At the end of the rains, a large and nearly fresh force of evety* arm was 
assembled to compel tbe unconditional submission of the Khonds, involv- 
ing the surrender of their Patriarchs, and of some officers of the lato 
Rajah, who had taken refuge with them, and a promise for the future, to 
yield to 118 the obedience and the services which had been given to Goorasur, 
that obedience being supposed to comprehend submission to the authority 
of a ** Bisaye’* of our ap[iointment. 

No opposition was oflered to our advance. But the Khonds refused 
with the most admirable constancy, to bring their natural heads, or their 
guests, bound to our scafifolds. Tbe country was laid utterly desolate. The 
population was unceasingly pursued by the troops. At the end of about 
two months, the Rajah’s Hindu officers were given up foyf a reward in the 
Malialis of Bond. The Patriarchs of the oflending district of Goomsur 
were betrayed one by one through the Naiks of the border, and ihe Hindu 
inhabitants of the lulls ; with the exception of the chief Dura Bisaye who, 
favored or feared by all, escaped to tbe Patna Zemindary, from whence, hav- 
ing obtained the jiromisc of bis life from the Commissioner for Cuttack, he 
sometime after came in. 

The Khond Chiefs of Daramutah were condemned and executed almost 
without exception. 

Suniiuds, of the exact terms of which 1 am not informed, were given 
generally to their supposed heirs. 

Sam Bisaye, the Hindu employe of the Khonds of Hodzoghoro, a dis- 
trict recently connected with Bond, was invested with the authority supimsed 
to belong to the office of the chief Bisaye of the Rajah of Goomsur, and 
with a title, in the room of the federal Khond Patriarch Dora Bisaye. 

By Act XXIV. of f^39, the Zeraindaries of the Ganjain and Vizagapa- 
tam districts, with the territories of the connected tribes, were removed 
from the operation of the rules of the administration of Ciiul and Crimi- 
nal Justice and for^he collection of Revenue, and placed under Agents 
instructed by the Government of Fort St. George. * 

•These Agents administer the estabUsbed Criminal law under slightly mo- 
dified rules of procedure. They administer the Civil law and the Revenue 
law modified in like manner, with these principal exceptions that questions 


Col. F. divided withjiis officers the ladi< 
dismissed liy a Court Martial in 1817. 


and tvasurcs of the Rajah, and was 
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disputed succession to^eminaary Estates, and to lands held on any spe- 
cies of tenure analogous to the feudal, are not determined judicially, but 
decided by the Government upon the report of the Agent, as questions of 
policy, and in cases in which landed property, held on these tenures, and of 
Considerable value, is involved, an appeal lies from the decision of the Agent, 
not to .the Court of Sudder Adalut, but to the Governor in Council. 

Our authority is acknowledged, in any degree, in the Khond districts of 
Goorasur alone, which our arms reduced. And no permanent advantage has 
attended the efforts which have been made towards the abolition of the rite 
of human sacrifices. 

Thus it appears, that we first met the mountain Khonds of Goomsur as 
the ancient and religiously pledged allies, and at the same time the hosts of 
its rebel Zemindar, with whom from their situation, and from our policy, they 
had necessarily exclusive relations. A portion of them, in profound igno- 
rance of the chcracter. and the objects of our power, blindly offered resistance, 
and suffered the extreme penalties of rebellion. 

We have heretofore necessarily met the Hill tribes of Orissa every 
where else in the same character alone, viz. as allies of Zemindars in re- 
volt. Thus did we first encounter the Khonds, north of the Mahanudi, 
arrayed on the side of the rebel Rajah of Khdrdah, and under circumstances 
nearly analogous, as I am informed, occurred our first collision with the 
Koles, over whom we have since established a direct influence, and thus did 
we meet the still undescribed Sourah race leagued more or less permanently 
with the rebel Chiefs of Vizianagram, Golcondah, Kimedy and Palcondah. 

And for the future, there exists the same risk of collision with other sec- 
tions ^of the hill population, as the allies of numerous Chiefs of extensive 
and little known domains in the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, 
besides the risk which may arise from our being in immediate contact with 
them.** 

After this brief but lucid historical epitome, Captain Mac- 
pherson jirocceds to enquire, " Wliat are our leading objects with 
respect to these tribes 

These leading necessary objects he conceives to be the follow- 
ing:— *l8t, a matter policy to induce their acknowledgement 

of cnir supremacy, and to establish relations with them as subjects which 
shall supersede their exclusive relations with the Zemindaries as 
allies” — 2ndly, " with reference to their religion, to effect the aboli- 
tion of t1i£ rite of human sacrifices” 

•The next question, therefore, is, “ How, or in what way are 
tliese objects to be successfully accomplished ? ” Here Cap- 
tain ^lacpherson most emphatically replies ^ that the first and 
most indispensable condition of their accomplishment is — 
Peace. Kay more, he goes on briefly but conclusively to shew, 
why it must be so. 

^The direct and ihore immediate object contemplated by our 
Government, was, the abolition tf the rite of human sacrifice in 
the religious ceremonial of the Khond race. Now that rite, as 
fully shewn by Captain Maepherson, is *'an act of worship 
which is of the very essence — the vital fact of their supersti- 
tion — forming. Ip. one point of view, its veiy sum.” It is a rite, 
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Miorcover, which is sanctioned — and this itf particularly worthy 
of being noted — by " the practice of the only other religion, 
and by the authority of the only civilization heretofore known 
to them,” viz. the religion and civilization of the Hindus. It 
had also been well established, that the “ moral character of 
the Khonds is eminently distinguished by the power to resist 
coercion.” Then, again, as regards the territory occupied by 
them, Captain Maepherson remarks, that it is connected chiefly 
with Zeinindars, “over whom our authority has never been 
practically established ” — that it extends over a space of 300 
miles in length, and from 50 to 100 in breadth, between the 
Mahan udi and the Godavery, and is included paitly in the 
Madras, partly in the Bengal territories, and partly within the 
limits of Nagpore ” — that it is a wild inaccessible region, “com- 
posed of forest, swamp, and mountain fastnesses, interspersed 
with open and productive vallies” — and that, from its deadly 
climate, it is “ habitable with safety by strangers, only during 
a few mouths in the year.” Farther, Captain Maepherson, with 
reference to our power of repeating such a contest as that of the 
late Goomsur war, pointedly refers to the fiict, that “ the force 
which was assembled there, in the second year, amounted^ to 
nearly one-half of the Madras troops of the lino, which — the 
army being then distributed at its usual stations — were avail- 
able for foreign service ; and that the sufferings of those troops 
from sickness, during the first year, was greater tBan has been 
recorded of any other force whatsoever.” And yet, at was 
only a mere section of the Khond tribes against which the 
war was waged — only a mere fragment of their territory that 
was hostilely invaded ! 

Altogether Captain Maepherson’s conclusion, from the first, 
was, that “ the character of the Klionds and the jdiysical nature 
of their country combined to preclude any attempt to ^effect the 
suppression of their great religious rite, by force, as a primary 
measure^' 

The question, then, at once arose, “ through what means, ex- 
clusive of the agency of force as a primary measure, may we 
acquire the direct authority over such a population, which is 
necessary to our purpose, or the accomplishment of tlfe desired 
change in their religious ceremonial ? ” 

If at all practicable, the first and molt important: step 


But vthilc, for the roasons above etated, we were precluded from the uee of force 
as a primary measure, Captain Maephersou would have it to be carefully kept siirht 
of as, in special cases, an ultimate and secondary means. *• If,’* says he. ** we 
should sain the mate, the great nudity of any tribe, it may be highly advantaire- 
ous, and quite possible, to cOeree individuals.’* 
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iwould seem to be, to secure tbe establishment of our supre- 
macy or sovereignty over them, and consequently, of distinct 
relations with them as subjects. 

But, force being excluded, how is the establishment of our 
direct sovereignty to be secured, any more than the direct abo- 
lition of the Meriah sacrifice ? To this Captain Maepherson 
in substance replies, — by conferring appreciable and valued 
(benefits ; by ministering to some of their leading social wants ; 
by acting on some of the leading tendencies of their character. 
Now, by watching narrowly the workings and conditions of 
the social system among the Khonds — the spirit of their man- 
ners and habits of feeling — Captain Maepherson was led to 
conclude that Justice was the greatest of their wants, — the 
\rant, too, the regulated supply of which would be universally 
hailed as the greatest boon. He, therefore, unhesitatingly pro- 
posed, that, among the measures, by the combination and gra- 
dual development of which, we might hope to acquire a 
direct authority or supremacy over the Khonds, the offer and 
attempt to administer justice, by arbitrating, not merely be- 
tween individuals of the same tribe, but also between their 
several tribes and authorities, should occupy the foremost 
place. 

This being the master key to the system of measures origi- 
nally suggested by Captain Maepherson — approved of and 
adopted, in principle, by the Supreme Government — and sub- 
sequci^ly acted on, in practice, by their author,— we may now 
furnish his own exposition of them ; — 

** It is obvious, that the voluntary and permanent acknowledgment of our 
sovereignty by these rude societies, must depend upon our ability to dis- 
charge beneficially and acceptably towards them, some portion of the duties 
of sovereignty — that they will sporitaneoualy yield allegiance to us, only in 
return for advantages which are suited in form, and in spirit, to their 
leading ideas and their social wants. 

, Now it appears distinctly that the great social defect for these clusters of 
tribes — a defect which they have in some quarters feebly attempted to remedy , — 
iSt the want of a supreme controlling authority, — of a power able to arbi- 
trate betwixt different tribes, and betwixt tribes and the eemindaries ; and 
this want, I think, we may, by direct and by indweet means, to a certain 
extent, supply — chiming and receiving allegiance in return — and laying the 
foundation of a general ascendancy. 

The Patriarchal authority suffices for the maintenansie of order awi ’security 
within each tribe. Bkt, without, all is discord and coijusion. Betwixt 
Tnbes, are every where seen disagreements, conflicts, feud% without end '^nd 
withtut remedy, and the zemindars are at once the allies and the chief ene- 
mies of each Khond Society. 

Justice betwixt independent aocie/iea is, in a word, the great want which is 
deeply felt by all; andl found the expectation that those tribes may be 
brought t^ receive ^t at our^hands, to the extent which naturally gives rise to 
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some of the sentiments of allegiancet upon the fact q^ke general predominanem 
of pacific feelings and interests amongst those which are known to mej tfpap 
their hamng,in Boad, besides instituting the office of federal chief— a germ 
of chief Magistracy — called in a set of Hindu functionaries, one of whose 
chief duties is the settlement of feuds : upon the consideration that ru^ men 
are universally prone to yield a high degree of moral obedience to civilised 
power when judiciously and benevolently exhibited ; and finally upon this 
fact in my limited experience — that the heads of the few tribes whose con- 
fidence 1 had an opportunity to gain, acting instinctively from the necessity 
of their situation, uniformly desired to make me the arbiter of those differenced 
with other tribes, with which there existed no native authority competent 
to deal. 

What we may require of these societies, on the other hand, as subjects, is, 
in my opinion, simply this — That a Tribe shall in no case aid any other 
party against us, while it shall yield us active assistance when i^e can engage 
to discharge towards it the reciprocal duty of protection — and this obliga- 
tion of defence it is plain that we must, until specially prepared for it, be 
very cautious in undertaking, lest we incur the risk of evils gi eater than 
those which we would remove ; vis. the risk of those which attend war in 
the region of the Ghats. 

The only forms of public authority of which the Khonds have any idea 
are their own partriarchal form, and the tyrannies of the zemindars. And 
our authority, to be accepted, must bear, unequivocally, both the external 
aspect and the spirit of the former, as the tribes of North America first 
submitted to the Sovereign of England only as their Great Father. 

It is plain, that while our supremacy should be acknowledged by signi- 
ficant forms distinct from those by which the rank of the zemindars has 
been hitherto recognized, we should carefully avoid the imposition of any 
onerous conditions, or marked badges of vassalage, upon a people in the 
last degree jealous both of the form and the substance of liberty.” 

J3y “ allegiance” in the foregoing extract^ Captain Maepher- 
sou tells us that among tribes, whose conceptions of the rights 
and duties of separate societies are so loose and inadequate, he 
must, in the first instance, be understood to mean ^ vaguoly 
and generally a sense of deference to our power and our civili- 
zation, combined with feelings of attachment arising from the 
experience or from the expectation of the beneficial exercise of 
the former.” And in approaching the Khonds to communicate 
new ideas of this or of any other class, care ought to be taketi 
that it be through their patriarchal heads alone.” How he 
proposed this to be done, and what other subsidiary or auxi- 
liary measures might or ought to be employed, may be ga- 
thered from the following statement:— 

*' Our first object iqpst therefore be to win those heads to our purpose, 
and this is to be accomplished — let, through the personal influence of the 
Agent of Governn^ent — 2ndly, by addnssing to them individually, every 
form of direct and indirect inducement which their character and situation 
indicate as likely to prevail. 

To establisl^rBonal influence, I believe that there is but one mode of 
procedure. *^6 Agent must pitch his tent with each tribe until he is 
regarded by its heads ae their best friend, until ^ey ar^ fully asq^red of 
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!ri8 perfect knowledge of *118 Bituation* and of his sympathy with it. The 
onlj^ unequivocal proof of their confidence being their distinct and fixed 
desire to make him the arbiter of their most important interests, with which 
, their ow^ institutions are too weak to deal, and as before observed, so far 
as my limited observations go, the tendency to invest him with this charac- 
ter, when.'the condition of personal confidence is fulfilled, is universal. 

llieH^rst foundations of the general authority which we seek to build up 
are to be laid through a wise exercise of the power which may thus be 
conceded. 

As to direct inducements to subservience to our views, there fortunately 
exists one object of desire to the Khonds, through which, in some situations 
at least, the heads of society may be very powerfully swayed. 

Every Khond has a passionate desire to possess land ; and it were fortu- 
nate if the tribes of the Eastern face of the Ghats could be won by the 
grant of all fhe nearly valueless jungle tracts of Goomsur and Souradah, 
and if those upon the Mahanudi could be gained by the similar wastes 
of Boad and Duspallah. 

Had each chief Patriarch of the Goomsur Maliahs, for ex^ple, b home 
in the low country where he might occasionally reside without being per* 
manently separated from his tribe, he himself, his family and his depen- 
dants would acquire new ideas, new tastes, new wants ; would become 
familiar with Hindu society and accustomed to easy intercourse with tho 
officers of Government ; would be brought immediately within the sphere 
of any influences which we chose to address to them, — ultimately, perhaps 
direct education might be brought to bear upon them. 

The risk to be guarded against would be, lest by conferring upon these 
Patriarchs separate and independent property, in a situation where they 
must acquire new manners, and become involved in new interests, they 
should become estranged from and should lose influence over their tribes. 

Gifts of moDiy, cattle, &c. are the remaining most obvious incentives to 
co-operation, or rewards of exertion, which may be presented to the Putri- 
archs,-«and conveniently given to them in return for their yearly offerings 
of homage, or for those made upon their accession to office. 

A very considerable degree of influence may be exerted through dresses 
of hopor, titles, and honorary iirivileges ; any accidental epithet, a com- 
plimentary nick-name given by ** the Rajah” becomes hereditary, and is as 
tenaciously adhered to by a Khond fiimily as a title of nobility is in 
Europe. 

Lastly, I^’egard the employment of the Khonds in public services suited 
to the peculiarities of their character and situation, as amongst the most 
important means at our disposal for the accomplishment of the objects 
proposed. 

The formation of a Bheel Corps, which was gradually subjected to disci- 
pline in the Bombay presidency, has been found to^ change entirely the cha- 
racter of the portion of that people to which the measure was applied.” 

Direct* authority over any of the tribes having once been 
^c^uired, through any or aVl of the mei^a now indVeated, 
Captaih Maephersbn proposes that that general authority should 
be mildly and gently exercised in inducing them to abandon*thc 
abhorrent rite of human sacrifice. In approaching this more 
specific and arduous subject, he strongly urges that our first 
endeavour should bq^to obtain influence over the priesthood, 
^by th« systematic ulc of every means *wliich the minutest 
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knowledge of their habits and situation nftiy suggest — it beingi 
carefully observed that the Patriarchs also are always to be 
regarded as virtually, if not professionally,^ priests. As a 
subordinate but essential object, he also points strongly to 
the necessity of obtaining the cordial co-operation of the 
zemindars, connected with the Khond population. Their 
direct influence is generally great with some particular tribe 
or section, and they alone can afibrd the minute local informa-i 
tion respecting persons and things which is necessary to the 
formation of any plan of operations. They may themselves 
be jiowerfully acted on by honorary gifts and privileges, 
or by the prospect of a remission of tribute ii^ the event 
of success. In order, however, to the effectual carrying out 
of any systematic course of operations. Captain Maepherson 
strongly insisted on the necessity of including in one plan, 
directed by a single agent, the whole of the Khond tribes, 
south of the Mahanudi, whether in the Bengal or the Madras 
territories. On this important point, his own statements arc 
clear and conclusive ; — 

The tribes connected with Boad, Duspallah, and Goomsur, for example, 
of which the two former zeniindarieB are in the Cuttack, the latter in the 
('anjam district, may he said, in some sort, to belong to one social system. 
They are all linked together in some degree, by ties of interest or of feel- 
ing; and any difleience in their treatment would preclude all chance of 
their acquiring distinct ideas of the character, or contidence^n the objects of 
our powei. While expciience proves, what their character would lead us to 
anticipate, that where concessions are to be made, they will far moss readily 
embrace a common than a various lot. These views were strongly im- 
pressed upon my mind, upon the following occasion. 

The Uajah of Boad was required in 1836 by the authorities on the South 
Western Frontier of Bengal, but in terms which are not precisely known 
to inc, to announce to the tribes of bis zemindary the abhorrence of the 
Government of the Meriah rite, and to exert his authority for its sup- 
pression. 

lie represented to me, then at Doad, that I knew it was in his power 
to yield even a formal obedience to this order in the case of many of the 
Khond districts, only if his messengers were allowed the protection of my 
ramp ; and that protection I very willingly gave, as the occasion promised to 
afford me valuable oppoj'tunities of observation. 

A considerable degree of alarm follow'ed the receipt above the Ghats of 
the cummuiiicutions of the Rajah, which were, 1 believe, n\|ide in very 
vague and various terms to the different Chief Patriarchti. 

Councils met every where. The whole population was deeply agitated, 
and all friendly intercourse with me ceased. In the femote ana ftqucster- 
ed •district of Rqjttabarri it was belitved that 1 was come to enforce com- 
pliance with the mandates, and on arriving there, I found that active pre- 
parations bad commenced for resistance. Very serious results threatened, 
when the opportune appearance upon the scene of the great Khonro of 
Boad, whose friendship I had previously made, removed every difficulty. • 

The Khoud-s could Arrive al no distinct ci^iclusion/espectiqg the real 
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Cleaning of the intimatiohs which were thus made to them ; and, under all 
the circumstances, it was exceedingly difficult for me to give any explana- 
tion of them. But the tribes having made out that no coercive measures 
were then intended, and that I, at least, was there with views purely 
friendly, they gradually became at ease, and laid their minds bare to me on 
the whole subject. 

^ In the end, they consented, without much difficulty, to deliver up their 
victim-children to me, as other tribes have done to other officers ; and not 
as signifying the slightest intention to relinquish the rite, hut as a peace offer- 
\ng, or a mark of deference for our power. But to this surrender they assent- 
ed, only on the express condition that the tribes of Goomsur should also he 
required to give up their victims. The Meriah children they looked upon 
merely as property of a certain value, and as victims which could be im- 
mediately replaced. Their real and deepest anxiety was, lest they should 
even seem to submit to a necessity which was not acknowledged by all the 
tribes within their social sphere. 

As the authorities on either side of the Mahaniidi did not on this 
occasion act in concert, the necessary requisition could not at the moment be 
effectually made in Goomsur for the fulfilment of the condition stipulated, 
and so the victims were not liberated ; and the tribes were left bewildered 
between the apparently discrepant councils of the two Governments. 

1 may remark here what I should have supposed to be self-evident, but for 
much proof to the contrary, that nothing can be effected, in any case, either 
by the simple liberation of victims which can be replaced ; or by the pre- 
vention of sacrifices at any particular time, or in any single district, when they 
can be performed, at some sacrifice of convenience, elsewhere, and at 
another season. Had these victims in the Boad Maliahs been liberated, T 
was afterwards distinctly informed that a larger number must have suffered 
in their stead. 

1 venture, then, to express with some confidence the opinion, that the 
same general measures, conducted by the same agency, should embrace the 
whole of the mountain Khond population South of the Mahanudi, whe- 
ther included in the Madras or in the Bengal presidency. 

Co-operation must also, without doubt, be required on the part of the 
Government of Nagpore.” 

From the preceding statements wo briefly and summarily 
deduce the following conclusions^ as exhibiting the leading 
or salient* points in Captain Maepherson’s proposed plan of’ 
operations for the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice. Coercion, 
as a primary measure, is utterly to be repudiated, as demon- 
strably impracticable. And yet, in order to attempt the object 
with any hope of ultimate success, it is^ indispensable to ac- 
quire an influence or authority over the people, which may 
eventually amount to a distinctly recognized supremacy 
or sovereignty. The gradual establishm^t of this para- 
mount * authority is to be expected from the steady, uniform 
and systematic prosecution of Various peaceful and conciliatbry 
measures of an acknowledged beneficial character ; and more 
especially, and above all, the administration of justice in accor- 
dance with the spirit and forms of Khond institutions^ not 
^nly among contending individuals, but Aso between hostile 
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and conflicting tribes. The administration of such justice^ 
on approved principles of equity, not according to the forms 
of British but Khond usages, must be entrusted to a single 
agent, with exclusive jurisdiction over all the Khond tribes. 
And lastly, the varied and accumulated influence thus acquired 
is to be brought to bear, with a gentle but steady and augment- 
ing pressure on the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice. Or, 
to state the whole subject still more compendiously : — admin-" 
ister justice as a means towards the acquisition of the needful 
authority ; and then employ this authority as a means towards 
the extirpation of the odious rite. 

As to the efficacy of the measures thus indicated by him. 
Captain Maepherson ventured to express “ the strictly con- 
ditional opinion, that the project of success appeared to him 
to be such as to authorize a systematic attempt to attain it,” 
— that a ** long, laborious and fortunate course of exertion 
might ultimately achieve the desired purpose, which has 
rarely been surpassed in difficulty and delicacy” — and that, 
in his belief, **Buch exertion, to whatever extent it should 
proceed, would be productive of beneficial effects alone.” 

To many, all this may seem abundantly plain and palpable 
— yea, so plain and palpable as to excite their wonder why 
it should be thought to need so much elaborate elucidation, 
or be deemed worthy of challenging so much eclat for the 
author. Such a cool, off-hand way of dealing \nth the merits 
of the subject need not much surprise us. Thus daas it 
always been with the successful discoverers or propounders of 
any principle or system of scientific grandeur, political impor- 
tance, or economic value. What more plain than the fact 
of the earth’s motion round the sun when once established 
by Copernicus ; or that of universal gravitation, when once 
demonstrated by Newton ; or that of the advantageousness 
of free trade, in things material, when once elucidated by 
Adam Smith ; or that of the utter inadequacy of the free trade 
principle, in things intellectual and spiritual, when set forth 
with the glowing eloquence of Chalmers I Dark, or obscure, 
or but faintly discerned, or perhaps not discerned at all, before 
discovery has unfolded them, or demonstration has eltablished 
them, some of the inightiest principles that regulate the oper- 
ations, whether of the physical or moral universe, may, sub- 
sequent to discovery or dcmonslration, appear so plain and 
palpable, as to excite no wonder, except, perhaps, the wonder 
that they were not always recognized find acted on. Or, as an old 
writer has quaintly expressed it, ** Nobody will give any bod3^ 
the credit of first discovering what every iSody might have founds 
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lout- at any lime.” 'Now to this general category of useful 
discovery wo have no hesitation in referring the administration 
of justico principle, in the very peculiar use and application of it, 
60 distinctly pointed out and expounded by Captain Maepherson 
— leaving every one to make whatever deductions, abatements, 
or additions he pleases, on the score of relative magnitude and 
importance. 

What I it may here be asked, had no one before spoken 
of or proposed to deal out juctice to any of the Khond 
tribes ? Doubtless, in the nature of things, cases must have 
arisen tliat would lead to something being said about justice ; 
others niu^ have casually arisen that would lead to actual 
interposition in the way of arbitration with a view to equi- 
table adjustment ; and in the case of the Goomsur Zemin- 
dary, which had been formally annexed to the British domi- 
nions, instances of outrage and other violations of law would 
occur, calling for the interference of the authorities, in the 
same way iis in the case of out-breaks, disturbances, or 
violences, among any other class of actual subjects. But all 
this does not amount to, docs not approximate, . does not 
even come within sight of, the specific use and application of 
the peculiar scheme of justice propounded by Captain Maepher- 
son. Because of certain casual guesses, certain coincidences 
in expression, and certain incidental vague allusions in tho 
writings of thfi ancient Greeks, it has been alleged, and a man of 
learning like Dutens could even write “ an erudite but singu- 
larly erroneous book to prove” that they had anticipated *' the 
greatest scientific discoveries of modern times.” For example, 
it has been argued that “ Empedocles, Democritus, Pythagoras 
and Plato were perfectly acquainted with the doctrine of 
gravitation ; and, by dint of forced translations, something 
coincident in expression with the Newtonian theory is certainly 
elicited.” But, ns has been unanswerably replied, “ Newton’s 
incomparable discovery was not a vague guess ; it was a positive 
demonstration, lie did not simply assert the fact of gravita- 
tion, he discovered the laws of its action.” * Paley, in speaking 
of the clear, unhesitating, emphatic style in which the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality is announced in scripture, ns compared 
with the doubts, conjectures, and perplexed inquiries of the 
h^jithcfi, thus piocfecds : — “ it is idle to say that a future state 
had been discovered already it had been discovered as "the 
Copornican system was ; — it was one guess among many. He 
alone discovers, who proves.” 

• So, in the spirit of these remarks, and without any intended 
or imt]^.icd coiciparisoh as to the relativb importimce of tho 
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different subjects would we also say, wUh reference 
claims of Captain Mocpherson and his pfcdecessors/ 
regards the ^rand central principle of his proposed scheme for 
the abolition of human sacrifice among the Khonds. That 
principle, as expounded by him — seized with a firm, steady 
and comprehensive grasp — deduced as an inevitable corollary 
from observed facts and shewn to be at once applicable and 
potent, — does not appear, so far as we can learn, to have been* 
even so much as casu^ly or hypothetically hinted at, or incident- 
ally announced, or asserted in the passing form of a probable 
guess, by any that preceded him in the work. The Ilon’blc 
Mr. Kussel, in the second of his admirable Reports/ distinctly 
declared, that “ it had been hitherto our policy to take no part 
in the internal broils of the hill Zemindars and their subjects, 
who have been left to settle their differences in their own 
way.” And amid the valuable suggestions which he offers, 
there is none recommendatory of a change of such policy. 
Lieut. Hill, in his able Report of the 2nd efuly, 1838, — when 
drawing the attention of Government to the very deplorable 
state to which the Kalaliundy country was reduced, chiefly by 
civil dissentions and quarrels among the members of the Ruling 
farnily, — states, that, in his repeated interviews with the 
individuals between whom these unfortunate quarrels existed, 
both parties “earnestly entreated that their claims might be 
decided by an European authority; and both professed their 
willingness to give security, for abiding by that decision in good 
faith. ”f But this is the statement of an isolated fact vmich 
is connected with no general conclusion, still less with any 
scheme or proposal for the extinction of sanguinary *rites 
among the Khonds. Major Campbell, in his capacity as head 
assistant to the Governor’s Agent in Goomsur, was often called 
on to decide cases in which Khonds were concerned *who had 
become British subjects by the annexation of such portion 
of their territory as was included in the Goomsur Zemindaryl 
— But we find no trace of his deducing from these decisions 

Dated, llth May, 1837. 

f It must, however, be a bon& fide European, and one, too, armed witb dig- 
OTetimary authority to dqcidc m and without the formalitieg of a Law Court. 

Mr. Hill gives a case which, by contrast, serves to illustrate this point. The 
Eurqpean authorities having left Ryepore, Ae younger brother of the Rajah lodged 
a complaint against him with the Subah. ]^th parties were summoned to appear 
before him, and both appeared in Kachery. The younger brother having stated 
V* Rajah was called on to reply. He spoke indignantly at the insult 

whmh had been offered to him in being thus cited like a common criminal to appear 
in Kachery to answer the complaint of a younger brother, and refused to givf 
anjr reply to the statement giade ; but retiring' ftom Subah’s presence to his 
residence in Ryepore, Ae thothinuelf wUhap^l! 

£ 
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any principle which flight be turned to account in the forma- 
tion of a Merlah-abolition Bchemc. Even in one of the very 
last of his excellent and statesman-like minutes on the subject. 
Lord Elphinstone does not venture farther than to say, that, 
as 6ur intercourse became more frequent, it would hardly 
be possible for us to avoid taking an interest in the political 
relations of the chiefs towards each other, and towards the 
Hill tribes who inhabit the neighbouring country, but who 
hardly acknowledge their power.” How far short this dim 
expectation of an ultimate contingency, that might lead to 
our taking an interest in the political relations of the chiefs 
towards etuih other, &c.” comes of tlie substance and form of 
Captain Maepherson’s proposition, is too transparently obvious 
to need any illustrative remark. 

It remains, then, that to Captain Maepherson we must 
award tlie indisputable merit of a perfect originality in his 
conception of the governing principle of a plan for the 
extirpation of human sacrifices among the Ehonds. The 
application of force is out of the question. But influence, ' 
gradually verging into supremacy, must be acquired. This 
can only be expected in the wjiy of an equivalent for sub- 
stantial benefits conferred. As experience and observation 
prove that, of all social wants, the want of justice is actually 
felt to be the greatest, this inestimable boon, in conjunction 
with other sifbsidiary favours, ought to be conferred through 
the ing);rumentality of an agent, bearing the credentials of the 
Sirkar, or Supreme Government of India — an agent entrusted 
with exclusive jurisdiction over the whole of the Ehond 
tribes, and neighbouring Zemindars, with reference to all 
points involved in their complicated Khond relationships — 
an agent, moreover, deeply conversant with the spirit and 
usages df Khond institutions, and able to administer sub- 
stantial justice in forms not unsuited to Khond ideas, not un- 
intelligible to Khond comprehension, and not violently and 
needlessly contradictory to Khond habits and customs. And, 
finally, let the paramount influence which ^such an agent would 
be sure to acquire over a rude and barbarous, but, in many 
respects, %imple and unsophisticated race, as their acknowledged 
greatest benefactor, be brought to bear with gentle but resist- 
less energy on the abandonment of the most abhorrent, but 
demonstrably the most gratifitously useless of all their Reli- 
gious rites. 

Captain Maepherson^s views were founded on a personal obser- 
vation of the social and religious characteristics of the Khonds. 
^They were wrought oht by himself as the Result of independent 
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research and actual experience. They are' on this account the 
more creditable to their author, and intrinsically the more va- 
luable. They may also bo well regarded as eminently philoso- 
phical — admirably accordant with the conclusions of the specu- 
lative or discursive faculty, as well' as the authentic records of 
past history. 

That man is formed to be a social being is a truism. In 
him tho principle of sociality is instinctive. This principle is 
first developed in the domestic union. It is next extended and 
manifests itself in the varied family relationships. Of these 
the source and nourislier is mutual affection. But whenever 
the social principle, as has been well observed, “ extends be- 
yond the lamily, as it naturally tends to do, it developes a new 
idea — tliat of jmtice, or securing to every person his individual 
right. Man does not create the relation of right, comes 
into existence at the same instant with society.” And as so- 
ciety, whether more or less perfectly organized, is founded on 
right, it follows that “ the upholding and enforcing that right,” 
must be one great object of society — an object of increasing 
interest and importance, at every progressive stage towards the 
highest summit of civilization. Now, it must be seen, by refer- 
ring to tlic IXth ^0. of this w'ork, that the Khonds are not loose, 
scattered, isolated, wandering savages — that, though unhappily 
possessing many barbarous practices, they yet retain many pri- 
mitive ideas, with a loosely coherent form of organized society, 
framed after the ancient patriarchal model. To the laainte- 
iiance of this hereditary form, to which they are passionately 
attached, in any adequate degree, the enforcement of right 
or, more generally, the administration of justice, is indisp^nsa* 
ble. But the provision for securing this earnestly desiderated 
end, is one of the most defective and incommensurate parts of 
all their institutions. Hence their keen appreciation of the 
value of such a boon, if judiciously conferred, and the bound- 
lessness of the resulting gratitude towards the party which 
might be instrumental in confering it. And hence, too, the 
extent and intensity «f the influence for good, which such a 
benefactor might legitimately exercise over them. 

^ The records of history, both ancient and modem, will fur- 
nish numberless examples of the keenness with which tribes, 
not^ sunk into utter sava^ism, ^ appreciate the vafue and 
importance of justice, and the ^gerness with which they can 
sue for it, from whatever quarter it may reasonably be expected 
to be obtained. Looking to modern times, we are informed 
by Mr. Kolff, that,^m his recent ezamipation of the Indian 
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[(Archipelago, he ** foVind the islanders invariably engaged in 
vrar,.and, conscious of the mutual suiferings they inflicted on 
themeelvcs, most of them exjyressed anxiety that the Dutch would 
establish their supremacy over all parties, and become umpires in 
their quarrels^ Looking at ancient times, we find Herodotus, 
as quoted by Goguet, telling us, " that the Medes, after having 
shaken off the yoke of the Assyrians, were some time without 
•any form of Government. They soon became a prey to the 
most horrid excesses and disorders. There was among them 
a man of great prudence and wisdom, named Dejocces. The 
Medes very often applied to him to decide their differences, 
Dcjccccs heard their complaints, and determined their disputes. 
His wisdom and discernment soon gained him the esteem of the 
whole country where he lived. They came even from other parts 
of Medea to implore his assistance. But at last being oppressed 
by the multiplicity of affairs which increased every day, he 
retired. Confusion and disorder instantly returned. The 
Medes held a public assembly, in which it was unanimously 
agreed, that the only means of putting an end to their calamities; 
was, to elect a king. The choice fell upon Dejceces,^^ In the 
present state of the Khond tribes the spirit and substance of 
these remarks — embodying the wishes and experience of modern 
Asiatic islanders and ancient Asiatic Medes — may, mutatis 
mutandis, with strict propriety, be literally applied to them. 
Torn and distracted by interminable feuds and sanguinary quar- 
rels, -which they have no means of adjusting, except by farther 
unavailing violence and bloodshed ; and wearied and worn out 
by the dreariness, insecurity, and utter hopelessness of such 
an anarchical state of things; — ^they seem fully prepared to 
have the proflered good offices of a duly accredited British 
agent, if endowed with ** great wisdom and prudence,” with 
as much hearty good will as the Medes of old welcomed the ser- 
vices of Dejeeces. And were the decisions of the agent as sa- 
tisfactory as were those of Dejocces of old, why should not the 
result be correspondent ? If, in order to ** put an end to their 
calamities,” they did not unanimously nesolve to elect him as 
their kirm, — seeing that he would be precluded by allegiance 
to his dwn sovereign from [fielding to any such requisition, — 
^ight they not be expected, in imitation oLthe Eastern' Archi- 
pelago islanders with respect to the Dutch, earnestly to request 
him, in the name and on b*ehalf of his own •government, to 
establish its supremacy over all parties, and become sole 
umpire in their quarrels?” And this grand consummation 
being once realized^ in a way so productive of peace, so 
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j:;laddcnc(l the prospect of permanent security, and so* 

fraught with multitudinous collateral benefits, — the realization 
of all other legitimate objects could not fail gradually to follow 
in its train. 

Having thus unfolded, as fully as our limits can well admit 
of, the general scheme of operation proposed by Captain Mac- 
pherson, both in its guiding principles and leading details, wo 
must return to our narrative. 

After returning from his expedition into the south western 
and previously unvisited Khond districts, — shattered in health, 
but richly laden with new information and experience — the agent 
proceeded to the Eastern districts of Goomsur, n<m become a 
British province, to examine into the state of afiairs in that 
quarter. The four Hill districts of this province occupied by 
Khouds are Bara Mutah, Atliara Mutah, Hodzoghoro, and 
Cliokapad. As regards the general civil order and tranquillity 
of these tracts of country he was enabled to report favourably. 
When the province became British, public peace had been main- 
tained. The happy result was, a great diminution of the amount 
of bloodshed ; contests had been on a small scale ; and the 
murderous axe had been rarely used. Numerous decisions 
of questions of disputed right had been passed by the lociil 
authority. These had taken effect, for the most part from 
the weight of our authority, and from their justice alone — 
no agency having been employed to execute tfiem, but that 
of Sam Bisaye, the principal Khond Chief. But when.justice 
was thus, in any instance, administered, it was simply for 
its own sake, and by way of accomplishing what was in 
itself an important end, without any direct or immediate 
reference to the attainment of other ulterior and equally impor- 
tant ends, such as the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice. The 
consequence was, that, as regarded the extinctioh of this 
sanguinary rite, little or no real progress had been made, 
though for six years the Khonds had been British subjects, 
and various efforts had been made by Government authorities 
towards its suppression. Major Campbell, after ascending 
the Ghats in January 1841, to ascertain the state of things, 
was obliged to report, that matters appeared rather \o assume 
a retrogressive aspect — that “ the intention to continue the sacrifice 
of human victims existed with undiminished force'' — thaf “ per- 
suasion and remonstrance had not had the anticipated ^ect " — 
and that unless more decided measures were adopted, the Meriah 
sacrifice would not cease, though it might not be performed openly,”* 


See Calcutta Review, No. XII. p. 72. 
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What these ** more 'decided measures” were meant to be, we 
may safely infer from an expression employed two years before 
by the same gentleman. In his Report of January 1839, he 
says,^ “ the more I see of the Khond^ the more is my opinion con’- 
firmed^ that, unless we address ourselves to their fears, as well as 
to their better feelings, our steps for the suppression of the Menah 
Pujah will he slow indeed” * Captain Miller had previously de- 
tilared, that, in the rescue of human victims, “force and intimi- 
dation were the means that he employed.”! And, subsequently. 
Colonel Ousely, with the blunt energy of a soldier, fearlessly 
declared his conviction that the “ only argument ” which the 
Khonds “ could understand” was that which would be “ sup- 
ported by force ; ”! while Mr. Mills, the Commissioner of 
Cuttack, gave vent to his own impression of the apparently 
insuperable difficulties, by putting on record the memorable 
deliverance, viz. “conciliatory means alone will not 

EFFECT THE SUPPRESSION OF THE RITE. FORCE MUSI PRE- 
CEDE C0NCILIATI0N.”§ Seeing, then, that neither the argu- 
ment of force had been applied, on the one hand, nor the ar- 
gument of clearly appreciated and permanently guaranteed 
benefits on the other, we need scarcely be surprized at Major 
Campbeirs report, that the “ intention to continue the sacrifice 
of human victims existed with undiminished force.” 

Such was believed, by Major Campbell and others, to be 
the state of feeling among the Khonds of Goomsur, at the time 
when £)aptain Maepherson returned from his expedition to the 
South Western districts — a state of feeling, the existence of 
which the searching inquiries of the latter soon tended to place 
beyofld the possibility of a doubt. In his report, dated 15th 
August, 1842, Captain Maepherson thus writes ; — 

“The Klionds of the tracts of Bara M utah and Athara Mutali state, 
that after the Goomsur war in 1836, they believed that the Government 
was determined to suppress the sacrifice. In the beginning; of 1838, they 
gave a formal pledge to discontinue the rite, but not of their free will, or 
believing the practice to be in any degree exceptionable in reason or in jus- 
tice, but in compliance with the orders of the Government as represented 
to them, with the consequences of refusal, by Saifi Bisaye of Hodzoghoro, 
then lately set over them. This pledge thejr never regarded as in any 
degree binaing, and they never observed it, while it was not observed by 
jSom Bisaye. But the rite was discontinued withig their limits to a great 
extent from the fear of punishment, although it was still occasionally 
performed in public, and frequently «n private. Finding that no purish- 
inent followed its practice, and seeing it freely performed in the adjoining 
district of Sam Bisaye, it has been gradually resumed with all the old 
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forms. And this year it has been performed every where and for the most* 
part publicly, with little or no apprehension of consequences. Fourteen 
or fifteen public sacrifices have been offered in the three districts of Athara 
Mfitah, Bara Mdtah, and Hodzoghoro, and large preparations are now 
making for future offerings. 

Whether or not the whole number of Khond offerings was diminished 
during the period in which the sacrifice was partly suppressed, and partly 
converted into a secret rite, in these districts, it is difficult to determine. 
1 have been able to discover no Khond resident in them who professes toi 
have, in any year, actually gone without the flesh for his land. And the 
few non-sacrificing Khonds of the border, whom I have had an opportu- 
nity to question, and who abstain from the water of land that has been 
polluted with human blood within the year, assure me that there was no 
where, in those tracts, any interval of purity.” 

Another fact, of the utmost importance as regards the un- 
derstanding of the future consequences of events, brought to 
light, at the same time, by Captain Maepherson, wae, that 
** Sam Bisayc, his family, and Hindu dependents in Ilodzoghoro, 
were regarded by the Khonds, and, in point of fact, were, the 
ffreat supporters of the rite” By referring to the ninth num- 
ber of this work, page 37, it will be seen what the title 

Bisayc ” indicated. It was conferred on the great chief who 
stood in the twofold relation of “federal Patriarch of a cluster 
of Khond tribes,” and “Agent for Khond affairs” to the 
neighbouring Zemindar-Bajah. At the time of the outbreak 
of the Goomsur war, Dora Bisaye was the person who held 
this twofold office, in connection with the Zemindkr-Rajah and 
Hill Khond tribes of Goomsur. Being a rebel, his offiqc was 
forfeited, and himself ultimately sentenced to perpetual impri- 
sonment. At the commencement of the war, Sam Bisaye was 
simply chief of one of the Khond tribes, occupying the district 
of Hodzoghoro. During the first year of the war his conduct 

E roved treacherous in the highest degree.* But having behaved 
etter, and, indeed, having rendered some important services 
during the second year of tlie war, he was, by way of recom- 
pense, though not without strong misgiving on the part of Mr. 
Russel, invested with the office of tlie late Dora Bisayc, 
and duly constitutec^ with much pomp and ceremonial, head 
of all the Khond tribes of Goomsur. In reporting this 
fact to his Government in May 1837, Mr. Russel laid, “It 
may perhaps be j;hought that the conduct of this man, 
during the first part of the late insurrection, attach*es too 
mudi suspicion* to his characte?, to justify the confidence 
now reposed in him ; ” and then goes on to shew, that in the 
very peculiar state of things, a better choice could not, on the 


* Sec Calcutta Heviap, No. IX. p. 16-17. 
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'whole, be more expediently mode. Captain Macpherson, how- 
ever, now found himself obliged, as the result of his inquiries, 
to report that this powerful chief had, times and ways without 
number, abused the confidence which had been so generously 
and undeservedly placed in him. 

As already stated, he was entrusted by the local British 
authority with the execution of their judicial decisions. In 
^implementing this responsible trust, he was charged by all the 
Khonds, with “ having taken bribes, when it was possible, from 
every party to every dispute.” And when spoken to on the 
subject, by Captain Macpherson, not as a matter of grave 
charge, but as a matter of universal notoriety, he simply and 
coolly replied, that “ it was necessary that he should do so, for 
the support of his family.” While lending himself to injustice 
generally, whenever he could hope to profit by it, he, on one 
occasion, went so far as to bring the country under his superin- 
tendence to the brink of a ruinous conflict, for the trifling 
bribe of a pair of pistols, which a Patriarch had come by in 
the Goomsur war, and which Sam Bisaye had long coveted I 

With respect to the Meriah sacrifice, his conduct was alike 
base and treacherous. To the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment he owed his exalted situation, dignities and privileges, 
wealth and power. Well did he know how much that Govern- 
ment had at l^eart the abolition of the cruel Meriah rite. He 
had solemnly engaged to assist it in the carrying out of all its 
wishes* and ameliorative plans. And yet, in spite of his obli' 
gations and his promises, he was found to be the chief obstruc- 
tion to its benevolent designs. The facts being too notorious 
for denial, he admitted to Captain Maephersom, without any 
hesitation or difficulty, that “ three public sacrifices had lately 
taken plapc, with his sanction, in Hodzoghoro ; ” while his son 
avowed that “ at some of these he had himself taken the first 
part.” He admitted, that in his own country, there were at 
least thirty intended victims in confinement; while he was 
convicted by the evidence of the whole Khond population, of 
“ exacting a present to permit each sacrififce.” Indeed, so glar- 
ing was ™ notoriety of this fact, that, when personally brought 
home to him, he did not attempt to deny the general truth 
of this, heavy and grievous charge.” After such disclosures 
we need scarcely wonder at^ the following entry in Captain 
Maepherson’s official report : — 

“ Having grown old as the hereditary Hindu minister of the gods of 
Hodzoghoro, and as the Bisaye or manager of its affairs with the zemindars 
and with other tribes, and thence being mixed up • with all its obligations 
and fedds, ' and having, necessarily, no ideas of public or private justice 
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but those of the Khonde, or those of the tyrannies of the Hill Rajahs,— I* 
do not think that there were grounds for expecting, that when placed in 
his present position, removed from observation and from all immediate 
checks, he would be found a willing or a sincere agent for the overthrow of 
the Khond superstition, or a faithful minister of a better system of justice. 
And, in fact, his superstition, his cupidity, and his extreme obstinacy of 
temper, naturally acquiring strength with age, now present important ob- 
stacles to the attainment of our objects.’* 

Such was the unpromising and uninviting aspect of Khonc 
affairs when Captain Maepherson commenced his labours as 
Agent, with very circumscribed authority, in the Hill country 
of Goomsur. But, strong in his conviction of the rectitude 
of his own intentions and the benevolence of his own niotives, 
and upborne by an undoubting faith in the general adaptation 
and efficacy of his well digested and long matured plans,— -he 
resolved, with cheerfulness and alacrity, to attempt which 
his very limited powers would aUow. 

The administration of justice, in accordance generally with 
Khond ideas and usages, and with a distinct view to the establish- 
ment of authority and the ultimate abolition of the Mcriah sacri- 
fice, being the grand central and vital doctrine of his system, he 
did not wait till c^es of disputed rights presented themselves for 
settlement. lie invited, and, in every lawful way, encouraged 
the bringing of such cases to Mm at once for adjustment, when- 
ever they might arise.^ Accordingly he soon found himself 
thoroughly engrossed with the duties of his assiAned office as 
umpire. Causes flowed in upon him ; and to their eq^^itable 
settlement lie gave himself with indefatigable energy and 
untiring perseverance. Nor did he labour in vain. He soon 
had the unspeakable consolation of witnessing the fruit of 
Ilia labours, in the general satisfaction which his decisions 
gave, and ^ the general confidence, which, in consequence, he 
succeeded in inspiring in the naturally suspicious and obdu- 
rate breasts of the Khonds. Of Ms method of procedure he 
furnishes us with one specimen in detail ; and as it will help 
to convey a better idea of the state of feeling among the 
Khonds, and his way of consulting it without injurious com- 
promise, we may here quote the entire statement : — 

Major Campbell, in the beginning of this year, settled by Ai amicable 
^ arrangement, confirmed by a solemn promise, a dispute betwixt two 
branches of the Cretitagia tribe, in the course of which two men bad 
already fallen upon either side. Ihe hqpds of one of these branches, how- 
^ver, named Lando Mullik and Comti Mullik, immediately afterwards 
gained Sam Bisaye by presents, and determined to renew the contest. The 
people of Athara Miitah were nearly equally divided as the allies of the 
^ntending parties who are of a non-sacrincing tribe from the South. Sam 
Bisaye now sent messengers to the tribes which were opposed to his 
friends, threatening them with the vengeance of the Governmenf if they 

F 
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'moved in the adjusted quarrel, while the partizans of the other party were, 
at the same time, secretly encouraged to prepare to strike a blow; a sudden 
attack was made in which six persons of tne branch, which, relying for 
protection upon our authority, had neglected measures to protect itself, 
werq cruelly slain. The tribes allied to it, highly incensed by the deception 
of Sam Bisaye and its consequences, prepared to avenge them. Sam Bisaye, 
alarmed^at the length to which matters were proceeding, then did all that 
was possible, with the aid of another sirdar, from the low country, to 
allay the storm, and it was fortunately kept under until my arrival. Had 
this not been effected, a conflict must have arisen involving at least the 
whole great district of Athara Mbtah in deadly strife, which must have 
been fatal to the hope of accomplishingatprescntany of the objects of the 
Government, of which jieace is plainly the first condition. 

I investigated this matter in the presence of the chief people of Athara 
Mfltah, and^hey, with the parties, and Sam Bisaye, gave their evidence, 
and stated their opinions freely upon every point. All were agreed as to 
the facts of the case. And in these discussions, I must observe, that the 
desire of peace was plainly the leading idea in every mind. The greatest 
happiness which we seek for, said all the patriarchs, “ is this, that the only 
axe known in Athara Idutah shall be the wood-axe, and that every man 
shall enjoy his own in peace.'* The complaining parties spoke out plainly 
and truly, lliey said that they had suffered this affliction entirely from the 
Government’s not having iirotected them, while it had prevented them, 
through Sam Bisaye — by whose warning to their allies both these and they 
were deceived — from protecting themselves, which they were perfectly able 
to have done ; and all present went with them. 

I trust that the mode in which I have acted in this case, under the con- 
straint of circumstances wholly different flora any that are contemplated by 
our laws, will be approved. 

The matter was plainly to be dealt with upon the broadest view of the 
circumstances, and with reference to our general objects. It was obviously 
necessary to demonstrate, that the ^rst object of the Government was to 
estHblish peace, and also, that what its authority had bound, was not to be 
unloosed. But war betwixt branches of tribes is necessarily, in no degree 
criminal in the sight of the Khonds, The institutions which render it at 
once unnecessary and unlawful, do not exist amongst them ; and we have 
not declared it criminal. Its punishment as n crime in this case, would 
therefore, have been quite unintelligible to them, would have been impossi- 
ble with justice, with reference to the numbers concerned, and would have 
put an end to confidence in our views -of justice, as necessary for the pre- 
servation of the peace. 1 have simply imprisoned the two chief offenders 
at Nowgaum until security shall be obtained for their conduct, or until the 
state of Society shall warrant their release, and 1 do not conceive that they 
should be the object of farther proceedings. The effect of their confine- 
ment has been m^ satisfactory. They are constantly visited by the Khonds ; 
all parties roncu^% the justice of their punishment as exciters of discord, 
and as breakers of faith with the Government, and express themselves 
•with freydom to them respecting it; and they have no reply but that they 
acted in the old way, misled by Sam Bisaye.’* The decisions formerly 
])Bssed by the local authority, whiclf were tending to give way, stand 'firm. 
Those since passed have been promptly obeyed ; all has been tranquillity, 
confidence, and good feeling ; and the number and the variety of matters 
which have since been brought by the Khonds for settlement have been 
endless. It will, I hope, be possible to liberate the confined patriarchs with 
good ef&ct a few months hence.” ‘ 
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Having thus succeeded, at an earlier period than, in his most 
sanguine mood, he had ever ventured to anticipate, in gaining 
the confidence of these wild and barbarous, though, in many 
respects, simple and unsophiscated people,^ he next^ 
terms of his appointment, to make cautious inquisition into 
the all-important matter of the abolition of human sacrifice. 
He addressed himself first to the Khonds of Bara Mutah. At 
his express invitation, the Patriarchs and men of influence* 
cainc and remained with him at Nowgaum for above a fort- 
night. The time was spent in discussing every point connected 
with tlieir situation, their religion, their relations with other 
Khonds, and to the Government. His chief or primaiy object 
was to ascertain exactly their ideas and feelings, and to com- 
municate to them a few distinct conceptions of the general 
views of the Government towards them. He was anxious to 
avoid the formal consideration of future arrangements with 
tliem, until he should be able to visit the Hill country with ade- 
quate power to complete them. Such reticence with respect 
to the future was soon found, however, to be impossible ; nei- 
ther did it, at length, appear to be desirable, entirely to avoid 
the contemplation of prospective measures. In the end, as the 
result of friendly but almost interminable discussions, various 
definite propositions were made to him, indicative of the 
willingness of the Khonds to relinquish the rite of human 
sacrifice, upon certain conditions of which the tnore material 
were the following : — 

That they shall be received into the immediate protection of the Govern- 
ment, and shall always obtain justice from it. 

That if any Khond of Bara Mdtah shall infringe the engagement to 
abstain from the sacrifice, and from the use of human flesh, he shall suffei 
very severe punishment at the hands of the GovernnenC, as such an infrac- 
tion, besides being a breach of faith with the Government and with his own 
people, may involve the latter in ruin from the wrath ot their gods. 

That the Khonds shall be at liberty to sacrifice buflaloes, monkies, goats, 
&c. to their deities, with all the solemnities which are now observed on oc- 
casions of human sacrifice. 

The Khonds of Bara Mutah promise to abstain from the great rite in 
perfect freedom from fear or constraint, seeking to obtain from the Govern- 
ment the constant protection and the justice above specked. But they beg 

E ermission to say, that if Sam Bisaye and the Khonds of Hodzeghoro shall 
e allowed to continue the sacrifice, the difliculty of abstinence from it upon 
their part will be so very greatly increased, that it is a question v»th them, 
ivhether it will be possible for them to observe absolute abstinence at least 
for more than five years.” * 

^ The proposers of these terms were then sent back to their 
hills, there to reconsider them, and to submit them to the Coun- 
cils of the tribes, fhey were so submitted ; and in eight days, 
the Agent was informed that they were " universally agreed to.” 
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lie had reason to believe that this spontaneously proffered agree- 
ident was made in sincerity, and that some ground was thereby 
afforded on which to act. Still, on this subject, by way of pre- 
caution, he deemed it proper to record the following cum, 
candid, and moderate remarks : — 

“ 1 estimate at a low rate the power of barbarous men to emancipate 
themselves from the bonds of ancient superstition. Permanent abstinence 
Yrom the vital ordinances of a deity, the faith in whose omnipotence is 
unshaken, is, I conceive, entirely beyond the strength of men, supported 
only by the few and imperfectly perceived reasons and by the comparatively 
weak and superficial feelings which at present influence these people, the 
most advanced of whom look tremblingly to the multiplication of their 
lesser sacrificSs, and to the shelter of the plea of virtual constraint by our 
authority, as a compensation, or an apology for the omission of their 
chief rite. The punishment of the breach of an obligation so to abstain 
is plainly a matter of great difficulty. But when the general state of opi- 
nion and feeling shall, through the operation of the influences which we 
can apply, render it advisable and possible any where to deter individuals 
from this worship by punishment, there is fortunately room to hope that it 
may be done effectually, as the Khonds apprehend from their gods tem- 
poral punishments alone, which, or their equivalents, we can employ.*’ 

He next communicated with the tribes of Athara Mutah. 
Nineteen out of their twenty-one Patriarchs of branches came 
and remained for some time with him. One of the chiefs who did 
not appear (the Patriarch of Loheringiah) sent a representa- 
tive and an apology; the other (the chief of Cottingiah) offered 
no excuse. Ino ideas and feelings of these people differed very 
mnterWdly, in their details, from those of the Khonds of Bara 
Mdtah, to whom they are in every point of view inferior. 
Although Captun Maepherson was, in their case also, very 
anxious to waive the consideration of distinct arrangements for 
the future, these Patriarchs, after very long and anxious discus- 
sions upon almost every subject to which their knowledge or 
their imaginations reached, could not be prevented from offers 
ing to relinquish the rite of sacrifice, upon the condition of 
their receiving protection and peace and justice from the Govern’- 
menJtP 

They were then requested to return home, in order to sub- 
mit the question to the Tribes and their Councils ; and they 
left, in tne confident assurance, that they would be able to 
^send in^ their victims in a few days, in token of their general 
consent. As was anticipated, however, their people werejnot 
to be so easily swayed. There was at first much and even 
strenuous opposition. But at the end of seven weeks. Captain 
Maepherson received the intimation that *‘all were finally 
agreed,” with the exception of the peoplq of Loheringiah and 
Cottingiah, whose Patriarchs had absented themselves when 
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originally summoned, and who now declared that they ** would 
not abandon their ancient worship.” The evil genius of Sam 
Hisaye had been at work with those people and their chiefb, 
whose country borders on Hodzoghoro. An agent of his was 
actually found to be resident among these two Branch Tribes ; 
and it could not be doubted that, under his malign influence, 
they were prevailed upon to assume on hostile attitude. The 
victims, scattered throughout the tracts occupied by the other 
nineteen tribes, with the exception of about a dozen, were 
punctually delivered up to Captain Maepherson. 

Success, so great and unexpected, mi^ht well have clatod the 
mind of the agent, and hurried him impetuously forvTard in 
his new career. But he knew when and where to pause, as 
well as where and when energetically to operate. Ills ardour 
was only matched by his prudence ; and his activity by his 
penetrating foresight. Hitherto every step had been taken 
with the greatest circumspection and caution. Knowing that 
it was vain to attempt to reach the body of the people other- 
wise than through their own venerated chiefs, he judiciously 
sent for these, with the view of indoctrinating their minds with 
his own views and wishes. Knowing, at the same time, from 
the constitution of Khond society, that the chiefs, of themselves, 
could decide nothing authoritatively for their respective tribes, 
and that any decision binding on the tribe could only emanate 
from an assembled council of chiefs and people, he, as judici- 
ously, sent back the Patriarchs to consult with their follcflvers. 
And now, while burning with desire to push on the advantage 
he had gained, he, at the same time, was resolutely determined 
to do nothing rashly. He longed to advance with rapid pace 
to the realization of his fondest wishes ; but, fearful of making a 
false step and keenly alive to the fatal consequences that might 
ensue therefrom, he deliberately reined in his zeal, — ^preferring 
to walk slowly for the sake of treading surely. He had suc- 
eeeded in obtaining a hold of the people of the two principal 
Khond districts of Goomsur, which promised a great and per- 
manent triumph, and his purpose was to devote himself to 
the strengthening of that hold, m order to secure a step- 
ping stone for after progress, rather than, by premature efibrts, 
run the risk of failure and its disastrous issues elsewhere By 
thesQ and such like considerations .was his conduct now regula- 
ted. "With the people of Chokapad, the third of the Khond 
districts of Goomsur, there had of late been little communication. 
Judging from the demeanour of the few of its Patriarchs 
whom he had seen, hq shrewdly inferred tbat their minds were 
not quite prepared for the free discussion of their religion, as 
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of any other vital subject ; and so he made up his mind to wait 
a more favourable opportunity for dealing with them. In like 
mfmner from the character, position and known antagonism of 
Sam Bisaye, he felt that there would be extreme difficulty in 
dealing with him and his people. In order to such effective 
dealing, he felt that it was necessary to ascertain exactly the 
ideas and feelings, upon many subjects, of the Khonds and 
Hindus of Sam’s own district, and of the tracts beyond, where 
he had influence —and this, by direct communication with them, 
which the wily chief lately prevented by the most jealous pro- 
hibition of their approacli to him. When such full information 
was obtairfbd, a decided course should be resolved upon. In the 
meanwhile, the greatest care should be taken to prevent him 
from formally assuming the character towards which his actions 
tended, — that of head of the determined votaries of the ancient 
ritual. Having ascertained that the people of the two recusant 
tribes of Athara Mutah had resolved to sacrifice several victims 
at the return of next full moon ; and being duly apprized by 
the Patriarchs of the other tribes, that, if these sacrifiees 
should be permitted, all or nearly all their people would be 
strongly tempted to break through their weak resolutions 
and share in the flesh ; — he turned his most serious attention sim- 
ply to the adoption of measures to prevent these and other public 
offerings, wifjiout alienating the minds of the inhabitants of the 
tracts with which he had not yet communicated. 

Hftving now done all which, with his limited powers, it was 
competent for him to undertake, and a great deal more than, 
in so short a time and with such incommensurate mcaub, 
could well have been anticipated ; and having, above all, been 
now privileged, though under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances, to exemplify the nature and demonstrate the efficacy 
of his proposed plan of grappling with the Meriah difficulty, 
by partially reducing it to practice ; — he resolved to address 
Government anew on the subject. He could not but feel 
that he might now do so, with enhanced effect. He came 
forward, no longer as a mere theorist however sound, but as 
an experimentalist who had actually verified the soundness 
of the tneory, to the utmost, which the inadequacy of the 
mean^ at his disposal, could possibly allow. His scheme, 
viewed as a theory, was npt a mere ingenious hypothesis — a 
mere conjecture or guess. It was, from the first, based on 
actually observed facts, and direct inevitable references from 
these facts; wise men might, therefore, not be ashamed or 
afraid to take it up and try it, lest it might prove an utter 
chim^a. But now, when tested and authenticated by results 
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which proved its applicability and power, it did not need the 
sagacity of the pre-eminently wise to detect its merits, or 
the advocacy of the astutely subtle to secure it from obloquy or 
contempt. It plainly stood forth as a veritable engine of 
unmistakable potency. And all that was required, was, that 
an enlightened and philanthropic Government would take it 
up in all its latitude — give free scope for the full action of 
its power— judiciously regulate its varied movements — and« 
then rejuice over the magnificent products which it seemed 
fitted to realize. 

To this object, therefore. Captain Macplierson now strenu- 
ously addressed himself. In so doing, he briefly, but in a 
masterly style, recapitulated the leading points and f sutures 
of the former expositions of his plans, lie had before stated 
at length, that, — from the constitution and characteristic condi- 
tions of society among the Khond tribes, together with the 
spirit of their manners and habits of feeling, — the establish- 
ment of distinct relations with them as subjects, must prove 
the necessary basis of the authority by which we might 
hope to effect the suppression of the rite of human sacrifice — 
and that, by the combined application of the various species 
of influence, which might be addressed to them, through their 
wants and interests and through particuls^ classes of society 
and individuals, that authority might be made adequate to tlic 
accomplishment of our purpose. The relations ^hich he now 
proposed to establish, were, for the nearer tribes or thgsc of 
Goomsur, “ submission to law's directly administered by us” — 
for those more remote, or beyond the British territory of 
Goomsur, “ the practical acknowledgment of our supremacy.” 
IJow these objects were to be hopefully prosecuted and ulti- 
mately attained, he again explains and enforces in the fol- 
lowing strain : — 

The institutions of the Khonds suffice, generally, to maintain order and 
security loithin tribes s but no general authority exists to control these, or 
their branches, or powerful i^viduals, to determine questions of civil right 
between them, and to enforce its decisums; hence. Society is every where 
detracted by contests, animosities, and feuds. The Khonds, from the dis- 
tinctive circumstances of their social condition, have necessarily felt swerely 
this great want, and have attempted to supply it. And wherever ft has been 
possible from Me nature of our intercourse with them, that confidence in the 
character and the objeett of the Government should have arisen, tksy have 
shewi^ a desire to receive a remedy for it gt our hands. 

This great want, of a Civil jurisdiction capable of determining Society to 
order, I conceive that we can supply to the moat accessible of those tribes, 
in a form, and in a spirit suUable to their character and their circumstances ; 
so that our authority shall, in virtue of its benfficial character, and 
thrmgh combination wit\ other infiuencesi become supreme. The remoter 
tribes, when they shall perceive that our objects are purely benevoihnt, and 
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henejictal, willt I believe, readily receive the idea of its supremacy ; and will 
regard general subordination to it, leading to submission, not as an oppress 
sive but as an elevating and a desirable connection. 

What is to be done then, in the first instance, is this, to establish our 
direct authority over the people of Bara Mutah and Athara Mfitahos 
subjects, upon the basis of the administration of justice, while we surround 
and combine this measure with all the other measures which I have else- 
where* enumerated, and, at the same time, assert our Supremacy, and extend 
our injluence by every means that can be demised over the remote tribes. 
The suppression of the rite of sacrifice being expected as a gradual result 
of the direct and indirect pressure of our authority, and of our various 
and accumulating influence. 

The view which I have formed as to the law to be administered in these 
districts, and the powers to be given to the local agency for its administra- 
tion, is this. • We are to attempt, chiefly by engrafting our authority upon the 
institutions of these tribes, to give them justice, not only as an end, 

BUT AS A CHIEF MEANS OF ACQUIRING THE DOMINION OVER THEM 
WHICH IS NECESSARY TO EFFECT OUR OBJECTS. Those laWS muSt 

therefore, necessarily, be their own wages, with such modifications and 
additions calculated to advance those objects, as ever changing circum- 
stances shall dictate. Such laws, it seems plain that the local authority 
must determine as well as administer, while the Government can but pre- 
scribe the principles, — the spirit, and the modes in which it shall act, 

I beg leave, therefore, to suggest^ 

That the Khonds, the Sourahs, and every class of inhabitants of the hill 
country within the Ganjam agency, shall be excepted from the operation of 
the instructions by Government for the administration in it of civil and 
criminal justice ; and that all persons residing elsewhere within the agency 
shall, in respect of the offence of trafficking in human victims, and that of 
buying or selling children unlawfully, be excepted from the operation of 
BO much of those instructions as relates to criminal justice. 

lliit the local agency be instructed to administer civil and criminal 
justice to the population of the hill country, and to the persons residing 
elsewhere who are above excepted, according to equity, and to their usages 
and customs with a view to the accomplishment of the objects prescribed 
by the Government. The rules with respect to property held on tenures 
resembling the feudal to remain unchanged. The local authority to have 
power to sentence to imprisonment with or without hard labour for six 
years, and to 195 stripes, and to carry into execution, and to remit, at any 
time the whole or any part of such sentence, without reference to superior 
authority ; but sanction to be required for the execution, or for the remis- 
sion of any higher punishment. The proceedings of the local authority to 
be submitted to the Government, not to the Foujdari Adalut, which 
cannot recognize the principles or the forms upon which they must be 
conducted. 

1 beg le|ive to observe, that 1 propose these limits to the discretionary 

{ lower of the local agency, rather udth reference to existing usage, than 
lecause I think it certain that higher penalties wUl be rarely required, or 
,-that i\i€ opinion of the local officers must not determine their necessity. 
The chief questions which will arisd in these tracts may he thus classiflhd. 

1. Questions betwixt persons pf difibrent tribes or branches of tribes 
relatmg to pTOpetty m the aoVl. 


• For these, see page 19-20r 
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2. Questions betwixt the same persons, relating to usages of marriage 
and of concubinage. 

3. Breaches of the peace arising out of these two classes of questions. 

4. The sale and purchase of victims by Hindus. 

5. 'I'he sale and purchase of victims by Panwas and other castes not 
Hindus. 

6. The sale and purchase of victims by Hindus. 

7. The sacrifice of victims, or the use of the flesh of victims, by persons 
of each of these classes. 

I have already* laid before the Government the reasons which appeai- 
to me to require, that the Khond tracts of Boad and Duspallah in the 
Cuttack District should be included in the same plan of operations with 
those of Goomsur. 

I hare instituted careful enquiries udth respect to the procurers of vsctims, 
both helow and above the Ghats in this quarter, and have obtained a list 
of most of the persons who are habitually engaged in this traffic. 1 have, 
at the same time, ascertained, that the Khond country of Goomsur, (and 
of course that of Boad) is supplied to a great extent with victims by Pan> 
was of the adjoining zemindaries of Nyaghur, Dusspallah, and Boad in the 
Cuttack district. 

I propose that energetic measures shall be immediately taken against the 
procurers of every class ; but such measures will, under these circumstan- 
ces, plainly avail nothing, if they shall be limited to the Ganjam district. 
The zemindaries of Nyaghur, Duspallah, and Boad, are far removed from 
the seat of the Magistracy in Cuttack, and their police is, I believe, entirely 
in the hands of the zemindars. I perceive no means of acting effectually 
upon the procurers residing in them, but that of making the officers of this 
district, like the officers employed in suppressing Tnuggee, Joint Magistrates 
in Cuttack, and by giving the criminal tribunals of Ganjam and of Cuttack 
joint jurisdiction over persons accused of the offence of priicuring victims 
in the three zemindaries which I have named. 

The agency which is required for the execution of the measures wllich I 
suggest, is plainly the great difficulty. Had our experience of the climate 
of the Ghats last year been less disastrous, I should have felt confident 
upon this point. But the few persons who then accompanied me to the 
Hills, to acquire experience are dead or disabled for this service, and 
the difficulty of finding for the future a succession of abl*i and experienced 
instruments for a work which demands much ability, and much preparation, 
which is repulsive to the best instructed castes, attractive to none, and so 
exceedingly dangerous, is not to be disguised. 

My hope is that the districts in which 1 now propose to act may prove 
to be less unhealthy than the other tracts ; that, with elephant carriage, 
very brief visits may be frequently made to them with safety ; that efficiency 
may be given to some instruments native to the climate ; and, from my late 
experience, that very much may be done effectually from the nearest safe 
points below the Ghats, 1 possess now, in a few men, if aided \s I shall 
indicate, the means of attempting what I have proposed, to dispense justice 
to Bara Miitah and Affiara Miitah, and to communicate with the other 
districts in the manner required. 

It IS plain, that the decisions of authority in these tracts must be carried 
into effect by instruments very carefully chosen and instructed. The paika 
oC the tracts lying under the Hille are alone, in any degree, fitted by local 
knowledge, and by constitution, for this work. The elite of these have 

* See page 21-22. 
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now fortunately been embodied for eeveral years in the Company of Sebun- 
diesr and have learnt habits of discipline, and they are commanded by a son 
of the late Kajah of Souradah, who passed his youth in the Khond Country, 
and who, 1 believe, may be made, as his brother is already, an instrument 
of high value in carrying out this design. I propose, therefore, that for the 
present, fifty men, or one-half of this body, carefully selected from the 
whole, shall, with their officer, be assigned to this service. 1 do not think 
that it can be attempted successfully without this aid. 

With respect to the use of force it seems to me, that we must keep 
distinctly in view the risk of producing feelings of antipathy towards the 
Government in the nearer tracts to which alone it «an be applied, which 
must be fatal at least to the hope of establishing influence in the districts 
beyond ; and the risk, that the Khonds, if force shall be used directly and 
prominently t^o suppress their great rite, will regard its abolition as the 
aoU object of* our interference with them, instead of one of many objects, 
of which the others are palpably beneficial, and will necessanly resist it as 
a tyranny. It therefore seems to me, that force should be used only as a 
secondary means, — should be applied only to coerce individuals when societies 
have been gained.** 

After next briefly adverting to other subsidiary and colla- 
teral measures, some of which had been originally proposed 
by Mr. Eussel ; and more especially to the means of greatly 
improving the principal and most frequented route from the 
districts of the upper valley of the Mahanudi through the 
Khond tracts of Goomsur, and by the Courminghia Gnat, to 
the Ganjam coast ; — Captain Maepherson concludes his elabo- 
rate and masterly report, by urging the necessity for the 
early adoptioft by Government of a general and systematic plan 
of operations. But while he urged the necessity of speedily 
adopting such a comprehensive plan, he did not propose that the 
whole field should be actually entered on at once. No ; his judi- 
cious proposition was, that it should be taken up gradually and 
piecemeal — beginning with the portion which held out the 
most encouraging hopes of early and certain success, and 
then making use of the portion gained as a fulcrum on which 
to prise the lever of reform, in advancing to the next. For 
the commencement of these operations, he proposed to select 
the sacrificing tracts, where infanticide is not practised, and 
which are included in the adjacent Zemjndaries of Goomsur, 
Boad and Duspallah — and that, for the following conclusive 
reasons 

** That portion of the country ie, in every respect, 4he best known, and is 
in part ^rveyed. In the tracts of Goomsnr alone, in this part of the regions 
of the Ghats, is the idea of the Aipremacy of the Government distinctly 
received, our direct authority having been exercised in them during the last 
six years. The possession and the immediate administration of the Hindu 
part of the Goomsur zemindary enables us to exert a very powerful direct 
influence over its hill districts. The latter are separated, as has been stated, 
from thf sacrificing Khoifd tracts to the southwarA, except at a single point 
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by a large interposed non-sacrificing population. Their population, and 
that of the adjoining Khond districts of Boad and Duspallah, generally 
understand the Uriya language, while the southern Knonds speak no 
Hindu tongue, a consideration of the greatest importance. The Khond 
plateau of Goomsur and Boad is by far the most accessible part of the hill 
country in this quarter. And, finally, there is some reason to hope, that its 
climate may not prove to be so deadly as that of the southern districts.** 

Both the reports, the earlier, that of April, and the latter 
that of August, 1642 — with their varied and novel information^ 
and weighty and well matured recommendations, — were duly 
submitted to the Madras Government, and by it were received 
with the favour which they so eminently deserved. The 
Madras Council, so far as we can learn, appear to have 
been unanimous in their approbation of the report? and of 
the general plan of operations therein suggested. The head 
of the Government in particular. Lord Elphinstrme, being 
about to retire from his exalted office, recorded' his con- 
current views in the form of a minute, characterized alike by 
the ability of the statesman and the hearty earnestness of the 
philanthropist. In that minute, which in the issue was found 
faithfully to represent the sentiments of the Council, his Lord- 
ship, as we understand, declared that, on the point of making over 
the Government to his successor, he could say with truth that few 
subjects had given liitn greater anxiety, and in none had he felt 
greater difficulty, than in the measures to be adopted for the 
suppression of the horrible custom of human sacrifice among 
the wild tribes of Khondistan. The duty and necessity ftf our 
intervention as the rulers of this country to put a stop to 
this revolting practice, had always been apparent to him : no- 
thing in fact could, in his estimation, exceed the weight of this 
obligation except the difficulty of its performance. In review- 
ing past measures he clearly shewed why the Government had 
discountenanced the employment of intimidating threats which 
could not be enforced, and the application of force w^hich was 
alike unsuitable and impracticable : in a word, why it counsel- 
led conciliation and deprecated whatever might lead to irrita- 
tion and distrust. He was led to shew why the only original 
measure which Major Campbell had proposed, viz. that of pur- 
chasing victims from the Khonds at the price which theg cost* 
would be, in the highest degree, impolitic and nugatorv. He 
dwelt on the constant support which the Government nad af- 
forded to every expedient for improving, through the establish- 
ment of fairs and the opening of new routes, the means of 
communication and intercourse between the Khonds and the 


See ValctUta Review, No> Xll. p. 59-60. 
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inhabitants of the low country ; and pointed to the aid which 
had been rendered in the rescue of victims, and the condign 
punishment of kidnappers. But all these and such like mea- 
sures he regarded as merely of an isolated, desultory and inade- 
quate character. They could never cope with the real evil ; 
or of themselves suffice for the attainment of our object. In 
looking back on all the statements and reports laid before Go- 
*vernment, apart from those of Captain Macpherson, he could 
not find amongst them all, any proposal that amounted to any 
thing like a connected, fixed, or definite plan. Indeed there 
was a total lack of such information as might enable the 
Govemmeot or any of its agents to lay down any thing like a 
settled plan or system of operationa Hence the origin of the 
proposition to depute a special agent to visit the Khond dis- 
tricts — one ^and end of such appointment being the collecting 
of the requisite information. In his original Report of 1841, 
and still more, in his two recent reports of April and August 
1842, Captain Macpherson had succeeded in conveying much 
more definite and precise information as to the social condition 
of the Khouds, and of the limits of the various superstitions 
which prevailed amongst them than we were before at all ac- 
quainted with. Nothing could prove more clearly than these 
reports, the inutility of partial and desultory efforts, and the 
absolute necessity of well digested and systematic ones. Towards 
the formation*and final adoption of such measures, these valu- 
able and highly interesting reports furnished invaluable materi- 
als, ns well as admirable suggestions. The introduction of our in- 
fluence among the Zemindar-Rajahs, with the Khond Chiefs and 
their people ; in other words, the establishment of mr autho- 
rity, as supreuie and paramount, in these wild tracts, was 
clearly pointed out as an object to be steadily and perse veringly, 
but gradually and cautiously pursued. We were to appear in the 
first instance not as imperious innovators, but as mediators, or 
rather arbitrators or umpires — ^interposing our good offices when 
suitable opportunities offered — settling quarrels and disputes, 
and composing feuds between the varioua chiefs, and directly 
between the hill tribes themselves. The influence thus acquir- 
ed was t& be directed to the one great object in view, viz. the 
abolition of the sacrifice. And Captain Maepherson’s Reports 
^distinctly pointed out the mode in which such injQuence 
was to be directed, as welf as the time and the place in 
which it might be most beneficially exercised. The dis- 
covery of the non-sacrificing and infanticidal tribes, as well 
of tribes who practised neither of these detestable rites, to- 
gether* with the division of the country into distinct tracts 
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with reference to these peculiarities, were justly regarded as 
of the first importance. The- success which attended Captain 
Ma^herson’s proceedings in the two great Khoiid districts 
of Bara Mutah and Athara Mfitah was warmly hailed as 
confirmatory of the soundness of the general .views set forth 
in the author’s reports, and highly encouraging as regarded 
future efforts of a similar description elsewhere. Verbal 
pledges had indeed been often given before, but, it did not 
escape the sagacity of Lord Elphinstone and his council, that 
these had been marked with singular deficiencies. The grand 
omission in eoery former compact with these tribes, was, the 
absence of all acknowledgement on our part of the duty of 
affording protection and justice to the Khonds, and on t^Teir side, 
the duty of submission and obedience to the Government ; while in 
the proposals made to Captain Maepherson by the Khonds 
of Bara Mfitah and Athara MCitah, which were universally 
agreed to by them, this omission hud been fully supplied. For- 
merly too, the pledges had uniformly been given or extorted 
under the influence of fear ; they were, therefore, involuntary 
and forced : whereas, now, they were proffered as the result 
of full deliberation and discussion ; they were, for the first 
time, really voluntary and free. And whether these conditions 
would be faithfully observed or not, a spefntaneous acknowledg- 
ment had been acquired of our right to interfere, which the 
tribes themselves could no longer dispute, antf to which, if 
prudently and steadily asserted, they would doubtless submit 
without apprehension or ulstrust. But out of this compact, 
now first voluntarily admitted, arose the necessity of a more 
simple system of control than that of the existing law. That 
protection and justice which the state of society among the 
Khonds demanded, could not be afforded ; that salutary control, 
which was needed, could not be exercised, nor even that right of 
interference which had been acquired, be prudently enforced, 
while we continued to act upon the principles or to observe the 
forms of judicial proceedings made for people in so very dif- 
ferent a stage of civilization. For these and similar reasons, 
his Lordship in Council appeared cordially to approve of Captain 
Maepherson’s proposal that the entire hill population *with the 
several agencies of»Cuttack, Ganjam, and Vizagapatam should 
be withdrawn from the usual ci^il and criminal jurisdiction — 
that parties in the low country concerned in procuring Meriah 
victims should be excepted from the same — and that the special 
agent should be invested with the power to adjudicate in civil 
cases according to pquity, and in criminal, with immediate 
jurisdiction to the extent pointed out in the second Teport. 
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Conceiving it, moreover, to be of the utmost in^ortance to 
act simultaneously and energetically against the traffic in human 
victims, it was adjudged to be desirable that the Khond agent, 
and the magistrates in the adjoining districts of Cuttack, 
should be invested with joint jurisdiction, which should also be 
extended to the Criminal Courts of the several districts. For 
the carrying out of the judicial decisions, the fifty paiks sought 
for by Captain Macpherson might at once be placed at his 
disposal. And in all these varied measures was distinctly 
seen and recognized the sure groundwork of a systematic 
course of proceeding, from which His Lordship in Council 
anticipated ultimate success. 

But, while his Lordship in Council thus emphatically approv- 
ed of the extended and systematic plan of operations suggested 
by Captain Macpherson, it was felt that, from the enlarged 
sphere of action embraced by it, and from its requiring the 
combined co-operation of the Bengal and Madras Governments, 
together with the appointment of a special agent invested with 
peculiar and extraordinary powers, — it would be necessary to 
submit it for the consideration and sanction of the Government 
of India. And his Lordship in Council resolved to lose no time 
in bringing it to the notice of that Supreme Authority. Nor 
was this resolution an idle or nugatory one. In due season 
it was transmitted, formally endorsed with the approbation of 
the Madras tlovcrnment, to the Governor-General of India 
in Council, with the earnest recommendation that it should 
be favourably received, — in its essential spirit and substance 
adopted, — and with the least practicable delay acted on. Indeed, 
from the very nature of the case and peculiar circumstances, 
it was abundantly obvious that, if ever acted on at all, the 
sooner the better ; — while the feelings of many of those most 
deeply concerned were mantling warmly in its favour; and 
ere the latent seeds of aversion elsewhere should devclope 
themselves in overt acts of defiant antagonism. 

But, unhappily, the season proved most inauspicious for the 
prompt or immediate consideration of such n -subject as that 
of the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice among the barbarous, 
but politically harmless, Khonds. There were other native 
.tribes, not commonly reputed to be barbarous, who were then 
striking the deadliest blow at the prestige of British invincibility 
and supremacy, that had yet been inflicted since the sceptre of 
the Great Mogul was first wrenched by British prowess from 
his grasp. Lord Elphinstone’s Minute bore the date of the 
22d September. extract from the Minutes of consultation 

of the' Madras Government, bearing the honoured signature 
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of Mr. Walter Elliot, and forwarded to the Goyernor-General 
in Council, were dated the 10th December, 1842. By that 
time. Sir Alexander Burnes and other British officers had 
been cruelly murdered at Kabul ; and one messenger of evil 
tidings after another was fast travelling to the metropolis 
— each conveying more disastrous intelligence than his pre- 
decessor. Such, therefore, was not the time, when any Gover- 
nor-General — haunted as he must have been by terrible visions 
of wholesale massacre, and ominous forebodings as to the safety 
and stablility of the empire itself— could well be expected 
to turn aside his attention, and direct it, with concentrated 
energy, to the adjustment of plans for suppressing, in a remote, 
obscure and peaceful province, a social evil which iiivolved 
no political urgency or danger. 

Here, however, for the present we must pause. The recep- 
tion which the Madras application and reference met with at the 
hands of the Supreme Government, and the varied and deeply 
interesting statements, illustrative of the further proceedings 
which constitute the second series of Government measures 
for the abolition of human sacrifices among the Khonds, 
must now be reserved for another fitting opportunity — the 
present contribution being intended only as a first part or 
instalment. Enough, however, has, we tPust, been adduced to 
indicate both the general and specific nature of the proceedings 
—•enough to shew that they are marked by peculiarities which 
fairly entitled them to be regarded as altogether a distinctdclass 
from the first.* In our statement of principles, plans and 
operations, the name of Captain Maepherson is that which 
most conspicuously appears. But this is no doing of ours. We 
simply imposed upon ourselves the task of faithfully delineating 
facts as we found them recorded in authoritative documents. 
In a former paper, the names of Kussel, Bannerman, Miller, 
Hill, Campbell, Mills, Hicks, and Ouseley, were those which 
most prominently occurred. Captain Maepherson did not then 
make his appearance on the scene as an actor at all. In the 
course of our historic narrative, however, we duly and re- 
gularly arrived at the period when he did enter, as sole actor, 
on the scene. And if it be lawful, merely for theT sake of 
illustration, to compare small things with great, it must be 
obvious that the principles, plans and operations of this period 
are ds exclusively those of Captmn Maepherson, as the princi- 
ples, plans and operations of the Peninsular Campaigns were 
those of the Duke of Wellington. If, therefore, throughout 


These have been fully ana impartially recorded in No. XII. of this work. 
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this period, the principal figure in the foreground of our historic 
sketch, be that of Captain Macpherson, it is solely because, 
throughout that period, he was in reality the most conspicuous 
personage, as a propounder of principles, a deviser of plans, 
and an executor of important deeds. We are utterly uncon- 
scious of being swayed or actuated by any undue personal bias 
or favouritism towards Captain Macpherson. Quite the con- 
trary. Of him we literally knew nothing till we perused, in 
manuscript copy, a considerable portion of his original re- 
port of 1841. That report at once arrested our attention. 
The theme was novel and to our mind of singular interest — 
the main •object contemplated, one of deep concern to the 
cause of humanity — while the report presented itself as a 
remarkable monument of indefatigaVjle industry, unconquer- 
able perseverance, and no ordinary mental perspicuity, judg- 
ment, and good sense. It was the perusal of that report 
which led to our knowing or caring any thing about the 
author. So that it was truly his own labours which led us to 
feel an interest in the man, and not any previous knowledge 
of the man that influenced us to take an interest in his labours. 
On some other vital subjects, unconnected with Rhond affairs, 
it might soon be found, that opinions were conscientiously 
entertained which might seem to be irreconcilably at variance. 
But \re should be ashamed of the petty littleness of mind, or 
the onc-Bide*d partiality of partizanship, that would prevent us 
frona perceiving or acknowledging the real merits of any in- 
dividual’s measures and achievements in one grand and impoiv 
tant department of observation and experiment, merely because 
in some other department of speculation, doctrine, or practice, 
there might be found between us the widest difference of 
judgment. 

In the lengthened statements and extracts which we have 
furnished, our readers have been provided with ample means 
of forming their own judgment of Captain Maepherson’s origi- 
nal plans and operations. And our earnest monition is, that, 
as a simple act of justice, they may not suffer their honestly 
formed views of the essential merits of these, to be obfuscated 
by the dbst and smoke which unhappy controversy has succeeded 
in raising about his more recent proceedings. Whatever may 
be the character of the latter — and we have no reason to suppose 
them materially different — th*ey cannot and ought not to be 
allowed retrospectively to affect the clearly defined and intelli- 
gible character of the former. How the controversy which of 
late has enveloped thp public mind in a dense and lurid gloom 
of uncertainty and doubt, may have originated, it is not for us 
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to determine ; seeing that some of the predisposing and col- 
lateral circumstances are not as yet very explicable, and 
others, we fear, not very creditable to the jealous and inter- 
meddling parties concerned. But that any controversy of the 
sort should have, so unseasonably risen at all on such a subject, 
is deeply to be deplored. And still more is it to be deplored 
that a course of events, which promised so successful an issue, 
should have taken the disastrous turn it has done, in consequence 
of contemporaneous local troubles, most of which, though 
wholly unconnected with the main work of the Khond Agency, 
yet came to be untowardly blended and confounded with it. 
Whether there has been in reality any departure “from that 
wise and judicious line of policy and action which secured the 
unanimous approbation of Lord Elphinstone and his council, 
remains to be seen. Our own decided impression is, that there 
has not. But, as the whole subject has now been submitted to 
the investigation of a high minded and honourable man; 
and as his report will doubtless be, in due time, submitted 
to the consideration of judges as high-minded and honorable 
as himself, we deem it in every way more expedient to await 
their decision. Meanwhile, as regards the result in its more 
immediate bearing on the official credit, conduct, and character 
of the Agent, wo know no valid grouiid for fear, or mis- 
givings. What we do fear, is, lest — as the inevitable effect 
of unpleasant feelings excited by angry controversy, and the 
consequent distraction of attention, diversion of energy,* and 
deadening of awakened interest, — the great philanthropic cause 
itself should be seriously damaged and lost, in the estimation of 
the public, and even of government itself. Byt, let us hope 
better things. Let us hope that neither the public nor the go- 
vernment will allow themselves to forget the biiglit and glorious 
object that lies athwart and beyond the murky atmosphere in 
which, for a time, it has been shrouded from the general view. 
Let them not forget that the cries of miserable victims, 
constantly offered in hecatombs to propitiate a bloody and 
cruel deity are still ringing in their cars, — and that, with 
the cries of these slaughtered adults — slaughtered and torn 
to^ pieces alive with a ferocity which, in the comparison, 
might prove the savage cannibalism* of New Zealand to be 
very^ mildness — there mingle th^ still more piercing cries of 
tliousands of hapless innocents untimely slaln.f Let them not 
forget the aggravated and affecting circumstance, that it is 

* Sec Calcutta Revietc, No. IX. p. C3. 
t See dalcuUa Rcvietc, No. IX. p. 32-3-4. 
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not on the farthest verge of this green earth,” in distant 
barbarous climes,” or along the unvisited banks of ** rivers 
unknown to song,” — that these horrible monstrosities are 
daily and even hourly perpetrated. No ; it is in the centre 
of India, so renowned for its ancient sages and ^ legislators, 
its ancient arts and sciences, its ancient civilization and 
Tauntingly humane institutions — yea, in the centre of British 
India, and within sight of the seats of British supremacy, 
British Magistracy, British Justice, British Benevolence, and 
British Law I Of the Romans, Pagan though they were, 
it has been remarked that they deserved well of human 
nature fof making it an article in their treaty with the 
Carthaginians, that they should abstain from sacrificing their 
children to the gods.” Let it be the glory of Imperial 
Britain, — Christian as she is, or professes, and ought to be — 
to deserve still better of human nature, by not only emulating, 
but immeasurably surpassing, the highest philanthropy of 
Ancient Rome. Already has she interposed, with happiest 
effect, through the instrumentality of her Viceroys and their 
Agents, in vindicating the cause of suffering humanity, and 
in putting an end to the shedding of torrents of innocent 
blood. Duncan and his co-adjutors laid the foundation of a 
system for the abolition of the fearfully extensive practice of 
Infanticide in the Rajput States. The Marquis of Wellesley 
put an effectual stop to the periodical massacre of little infants, 
who were wont to be thrown by their infatuated mothers, in 
fulfilment of religious vows, into the turbid waters of Gunga 
8agor, to be there devoured by the alligators and other monsters 
of the deep. Lord William Bcntinck extinguished those cruel 
funeral piles that were wont to blaze in thousands over the 
plains of Hindustan, — awful piles, on whijoli lay stretched the 
putrid corpse of the father and the living body of the mother, — 
and around them standing, the poor hapless cliildren — not to ex- 
cite the yearnings of a mother’s compassion by their sobs and 
wailings — not to quench thedevoujing^fiames with their tears — 
but,— let humanity shudder ! — in the name of their gods to 
apply the torch, that, in a moment, was to leave them father- 
less motherless orphans in a friendless world I For Lord 
Hardinge, our best wishes are, that, ere he lay down the insignia 
of the mightiest viceroyalty ^uqder the sun, he may be privi- 
ledged^ to witness another Vioble triumph to the cause of 
humanity and religion,^ in the infliction of a final death-blow on 
the horrible and sanguinary superstitions of Khondistan. And 
for Imperial Britain our wishes rise higher still. It was the 
boast of the greatest of the Ccesars, thatj haying found Rome 
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bricky he left it marble. But for Britain our prayer is, that 
ere she drop the most potent sceptre ever wielded over these 
Indian realms, she may be enabled to take up the language, 
not of boastfulness, but of gratitude to the God of Providence, 
for the successful discharge of her delegated trust, and say ; — 
1 found India one wide and universal scene of anarchy and 
misrule ; 1 left it one peaceful and consolidated empire ; — 1 
found its people ground down by the most frightful oppression, 
its industry paralysed, and person and property exposed to 
the assaults of lawless violence and the invasion of every ruffian 
plunderer; I left its people exempt from the multitudinous 
exactions of covetousness and wrong, its industry feviv^d and 
augmented in productiveness a hundred fold; person and property 
secure, from the improvement of individual, domestic and socim 
morals, and the uniform administration of equitable law; — I 
found India l 3 ring prostrate beneath the voke of blinding ignor- 
ance and brutifying superstition ; I left her joyfully recovered 
from the double yoke — revivified by the kindling beams of 
fairest science, and the revelations of Heaven’s own illumining 
Truth ; — I found India, the chosen habitation of the most 
horrid cruelties that ever polluted the earth, or disgraced the 
the family of man ; I left her as the most favoured domain 
and dwelling place of righteousness, benevolence and peace ; — 

Ba these thy trophies, Queen of many isles 
On these high heaven shall shed indulgent smiles. 

First by thy guardian voice to India led. 

Shall truth divine her tearless victories spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-born light shall stream. 

New realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme. 

Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel. 

Strange chiefs admire, and turban’d warriors kneel. 

The prostrate east submit her jewell’d pride. 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified. 

Yea, it shall come ! Kv’n now my eyes behold, 

In distant view, the wish’d for age unfold. 

' . Lo, o’er the shadowy days that roll between, 

A wamfr ^ i pleam foretells th* ascending scene ! 

Oh, doom’d^victorious from thy wounds to rise, 

Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes. 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee, , 

Through Time’s press’d ranks bring on the Jubilee I” 
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Art. IL— 1. Papers an svlyects connected with the duties of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers. VoL IL^ London 1838, (OnHur^ 
rieaneSi hy lAeut Col Reid, R. E.) 

2* An attempt to deoelope the Law op Storms hy means of 
■ fa^ts, ‘ hrranyed according to place and time ; and hence to 
point out a cause for the variable winds, with the view to prac^ 
UcaVuse in Navigation, illustrated by charts and woodcuts, 
Second edition, with additions. By Lieut, Colonel W. Reid, 
C, B,, F, R, S, (of the Royal Engineers,) London 1841. 

3. An Enjfuiry into the nature and course of Storms in the Indian 
Ocean, south of the Equator, with a view of discovering thdr 
origin, extent, rotatory character, rate and direction of progress 
sion, barometric depression, and other concomitant phenomena : 
for the practical purpose of enabling ships to ascertain the proxi- 
mity and relative position of hurricanes ; with suggestions on 
the means of avoiding them. By Alexander Thom, Surgeon 
B^th, (Royal County Down) Regt, London 1845. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society, (Ten Metmdrs oh Storms, by 
Capt, Piddington.) 

5. The Horn-Book of Storms for the Indian and China Seas, 
By Henry Piddington, Sub- Secretary to the AsiaHe Society, 
and Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology of India, 
Calcutta 1844. 

Storms and Hurricanes ! Surely wc ought to consider 
with ourselves ; to bring in storms ana hurricanes among our 
readers, is a most dreadful thing; for there is not a more 
dreadful wild-fowl than your hurricane living, and wc ought 
to look to it.” We must therefore, we opine, "write us a pro- 
logue, saying thus, or to the same defect, ladies or fair ladies, 
we would wish you, or wo would request you, or we would 
entreat you» not to fear, not to tremble; — our life for yours. 
If you think we come hither as a hurrioaue^ it were pity of 
our life.” Such is a Shaksperion version of a scene that was, 
or migh4 have been, enacted in our deliberative Council. But 
seriously ; although undoubtedly there be nothing more terri- 
•fic to the imagination than the " war of ^elements,” there is 
yet one thing which, to our« thinking, is more fearful* in the 
endurance, more horrid in the remembrance, and the recur- 
rence of 'which will be more earnestly deprecated by those 
who have once experienced both; and that is a dead and long- 
continued calm. t 
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One, accordingly, who was no stranger to the mechanism of 
human feelings and affections and passions, when be would 
depict to us the full unmitigated horrors of the sea, never 
dreamt of setting before us the lightning’s flash and the thun- 
der’s roar, masts in splinters and sails in ribands, waves 
mountain high,” and troughs deep os yawning caverns. Ho 
knew well that in the midst of the elemental strife there is 
earnest and intense excitement, and that wherever there is ex- 
citement, there is life, — troubled, tossed, agonized life if you 
will, — but still active, hopeful life. Coleridge could have deli- 
neated the storm, as Virgil and Falconer and a. host of others 
had done before him, and as an inferior “ artist” *wouk1 cer- 
tainly have done in carding out the design of the Ancient Ma» 
riner; but no delineation of such a scene could have come 
within reach of the concentrated horror of these lincs> which 
once read, can never be rooted out of the memory : — 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails tlropt down, 

’Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea. 

All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun, at noon, 

Bight up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water every where. 

And all the boards did shrink : 

Water, water eveiy where. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot; Alas 1 
That ever this should be ; 

Yea slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout. 

The death-fires dsneed at night ; . 

The wate^ like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 

• * • ^ « 

And every tongue, througn utter drought 
Was withered at the root : 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 
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Then passed a weary time. Each throat 

Was parched, and glased each eye. 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye ! 

But if there be, as we hold there is, in the very nature of 
our mental constitution, a ground of preference of the storm 
to the calm, this preference is greatly enhanced, by the import- 
ant truth involved in the title of one of the works now under 
review the law of storms. This title is no vain assump- 
tion ; for it is a plain fact that those laws which have been pre- 
scribed to the hurricane by Him who “ walketh on the wings of 
the wind,” Have at last been discovered by men; and that we have 
now the prospect of being able to render in all cases com- 
paratively harmless, and in many even useful, that which has 
BO often made the timid shriek and the brave stand still,” and 
has consigned so many thousands of our fellows to their last 
resting-place in the mighty deep, unknelled, uncoffined and 
unknown.” 

The historjr of philosophy during the last two centuries has 
been a continual comment upon the dicta on which Lord 
Bacon laid the foundation of newly organized science, tkai 
nature ie to he mercome only hy obeying Jwr, and that that which 
is in contemplation a causey becomes in practice a rule. We say 
not that BacQu was the first to make such discoveries as these. 
Indeed we know not that there ever, was a time when any 
man*waB ignorant of the fact that nature could be made his 
servant just so far as he would be hers, and that his purposes 
could be effected only in accordance with her methods. No 
man, we suppose, ever thought of floating himself over a 
river by laying hold of a mass of lead or iron. The o^^oWrixo; 
who is represented as having itud hold of the ancjior in a ship- 
wreck is an object of ridicule to every sehool-boy. But while 
Bacon did not discover the pribeiple on w^ich he has reared 
the sublime structure of his ^agna InstauratiOi he is fairly 
entitled to the scarcely inferior ci^dit of haymg been th^i first 
to direct the attention of mankind to it as the one principle 
which is^to be the director and ^tde of all their researches and 
all their operations. It is to a fmtfaful abidance by this principle 
that we owe those great discoveries Svhieh adorn and bless our 
age. Nature had for centufies en^fioyed the power, of heat 
in causing the sudden and violent eicpansion of certain 'sub- 
tances ; and had, by means of the Eighty power thence accru- 
ing, overwhelmed cities, and even ^ikken the foundations of 
the everlasting hills, As dutiful s^olws we obeyed her as 
our teacher; we learned the lesson from her; wo became 
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possessed of her secret ; by obedience we conquered her ; and 
now that same power is subject to our control. It convoys 
ourselves and our goods over laud and sea^ raises the mineral 
treasures from the depths of the earth, and aids us in all our 
operations, from the most ordinary of our daily domestic 
avocations, up, (or shall we say down ?) to the greatest of our 
national undertakings. This same Nature had a little page, a 
dapper sprite was he and a nimble ; from the beginning of the 
world he had been employed as her messenger in all matters 
that required more than winged speed. His name was lightning 
then. We cast an eye of covetousness on this little slave. We 
obeyed the mistress to her subjugation, and the slave alioo was 
transferred to us. He wears our livery now ; and speeds along 
his wiry path, bearing our messages of information and enquiry 
and congratulation. AVe have given him the name of Elec- 
tricity, 

It is very worthy of observation that one of the first subjects 
to which Lord Bacon applied his newly fabricated instrument of 
investigation seems to have been the wind, AVe are not aware 
of the date of the composition of the llistoria Ventcrum ; but in 
the collective editions of his works it is only separated from 
the Novum Organum by one short tract. We know not how 
we can more properly introduce our subject, (for we must ac- 
knowledge that we have been but trifling hitherto, and have not 
introduced it yet), than by transcribing the opening paragraph 
of this work, in which he sets forth the importance of the «ub- 
ject, and the difficulties of the investigation. 

“ ATenti humanro genti alas addidcrunt. Eorum enim dono 

* feruntur homines et volant; non per aerem certe, sed per 

* maria ; atque ingens patet janua commercii. et fit mundus 
‘ pervius. Xerroe autem (quae gentis humanai sedes est et 

* domicilium) scopas sunt; eamquc, atque simui aerem .ipsum, 

* everrunt et mundant. Attamen et mare infamant, alioqui 
‘ tranquillum et innoxium; neque alias sine malcficio sunt. 
‘ Motum, absque opera humnna, cient magnum et vehementem ; 
‘ unde et ad navigandum et ad molendum, velut operarii, con- 

* ducti sunt : et ad multo plura odhiberi possunt, si humana non 
‘ cesset diligentia. Natura ipsorum inter secreta et abdfia reponi 

* solet : nec mirum,«cum nec aeris natura et potestos cognita 

* quoquomodo sit, cui famulantur ac parasitantur venti, ut 
‘ (apud poetas) Aeolus Junoni. t’rimarise creaturse non sunt, 
‘ nec ex operibus sex dierum : quemadmodum nec relioua 

* meteora quoad actum, sed post-nati ex ordine creationis.” 

• The winds have added wihgs to the humnn race. I^or by their favor men are 
pornc along and fly ; not indeed through the aii, but over the ecae ; and the great 
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Wo cannot but regard it as also in tlie highest degree worthy 
of remark, that Bacon, in a sentence, lays down for enquiry 
the very question whose • investigation has led, after the lapse 
o^lnore than two centuries, to the discovery ^ of that law by 
which a great and important class of the winds, ( that class 
whose province it is, maria infamare) is regulated. — " Cum 

* progressuB sit semper a termino, de loco primi ortus, et tan- 

< quam fontibus alicujus venti, quantum fieri potest, dlligentcr 

* inquirito. Siquidem videntur venti famas similes. Kam 
‘ licet tumultuentur ct pcrcurront, tamen caput inter nubila 

< condunt. Item de progressu ipso ; exempli gratia, si Boreas 

< vehement qui flaverit Eboraci ad talem ^ diem aut horam, 

* flaverit Londini, biduo post.”* This question seems to com- 
prise the germ of the whole subject ; and however it might be 
answered in regard to the ordinary land-winds that blow at 
York and London, it is clearly and decidedly shewn with respect 
to that particular class of winds called hurricanes, that they 
do not progress in a direct line, but with a rapid motion of 
rotation, combined with a comparatively slow motion of trans- 
lation. In fact the motion of the air in such a storm seems to 
differ little from that of a common spinning-top. 

C/eu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo 
Quern pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circuui 
Intenti ludo exercent. llle actus habena 
Ctirvatis fertur spatis : stupet inscia turba 
Impubesque manus, mirata volubile buxum : 

Dant animos plagac.f 

Rate of rnmmerce is opened, and a highway is established over the world. They are 
lurthcr the cleansers {ad. lit, the besoms) of the earth, (which is tlic abode and house 
of the human family.) and they sweep and cleanse it, and at the same time the air 
itself. Yet they produce evil effects on the sea, which were else calm and inno- 
cuous. Nor are they in other respects harmless. They excite «reat and violent 
iiiut ion, without any labor of man ; hence they are engaged as Mr workmen, both 
fur propelling oar ships and turning our mills ; and Uiey may yet by the care of 
man, be employed in many other works. Their nature is generally considered to he 
.'iniong the secret and hidden things : and no wonder, atnoe the nature and power 
of the air, whose servants and attendants the winds are, (as according to the 
poets ALolus was of Juno) are by no means ascertained. They are not primary crea- 
tures, nor of the work of the six days, as neither are other meteors as regatds their 
action ; but they are derived from the order of creation. 

* Since motion always begins from a terming let diligent enquiry be made, 
so far. as is possible, respecting the place of first origin, and as it were the fountain, 
of any wind. For indeed the winds seem to be film ^mor. Like her they rage 
and run, but like her they hide their heads in the clouds. Also regarding the 
progress of the winds ; as, for cxamplj^ whether a atrong north wind v^ich blows 
at a certain day and hour at York, blow two days after at London. 

t And as young striplings whip the top for sport 
On the smuotii pavement of an empty court. 

The wooden engine flics and whirls about. 

Admired, with mamours of the beardless rout ; 

They lash aloud, each other they provoke. 

And lend their little souls to every stroke.— 
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In one important respect however the motion of the hurricane 
will differ from that of the to|[). The latter, being a compact 
and solid body, moves en masse, around its axis ; consequently 
while the axis itself is at rest, every point is in more or less 
rapid motion in proportion to its distance from the ^ centre, so 
that the extreme circumference moves most rai|idly of all. 
The air on the other hand being a fluid, it is evident that if 
any portion of it be put into rapid rotation, the centrifugal 
force will cause tlie moving portion to fly off from the axis. 
This still retaining its circuhu: motion, will by friction put into 
motion the surrounding air, but will by the same means lose 
a portion of its own motion, so that the moving mass v U1 be 
constantly enlarging, but the rate of the motion of the external 
portion will be less than that of the internal. There will, as 
in the case of the spinning-top, be a place of rest ; (theoreti- 
cally a point, but practically a space of greater or less area) 
in the very centre ; but around that the motion will be more 
violent near the centre than towards the extremities of the 
radii. 

The theory of the rotatory, combined with the progressive, 
motion of this class of storms, is not new; but till a few 
years ago it existed rather in the form of a conjecture or 
jiypothesis than in that of a theory established by extensive 
induction. It seems to have been Mr. Bedfield, of 'New York, 
that first gave it a definite form ; and we regret that we have 
not been able to include his various works m the list at •tho 
head of this article. Col. Beid is entitled to the greatest 
possible credit for the untiring assiduity with which he has 
prosecuted tho investigation, by means of which he has 
established beyond a doubt the prevalence of tho law. Mr. 
Thom has done good service by applying the key furnished 
by Col. Beid to the explanation of the hurricanes that occur 
with such frequency and with such disastrous effects in and 
around the Mauritius. And Mr. Piddington has well earned 
the best thanks of the community by the indefatigable industry 
and skill with which he has investigated the course of a vast 
number of storms in the Indian seas. But we must claim for 
our townsman a higher praise than that of having merely 
followed in the wakewof Col. Beid. Being, so far as we know, 
the first practical sailor who has taken up with zeal the investi- 
gation of the subject, he has treatid it in a far more practical 
manner than either of the other writers whose works are before 
us ; and has done more than either of them towards rendering 
the theory of immediate use to the navigator. 

It would be very diffcult with charts anct diagrams, and we 
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fear qttiie impoBsiblo without them, to give our readers a clear 
idetrof the analytical process by which the investigatious which 
have led to the conclusion we have stated have been conducted. 
It w^l be much easier, and we believe much better for our 
jmillbse, to adopt the synthetic method, and to shew what 
must be the nature of the phenomena, provided the law 
obtain ; and then every one wdl be able to understand, from 
the connexion thus established between the law and the phen^ 
mena, how the former may be inferred by inductive analysis 
from the latter. 

Let us then, to avoid complication, proceed step by step, 
and in th‘e first instance leave out of view altogether the pro- 
gressive motion, or, as we have already called it, the motion 
of translation; and let us conceive a stationary whirlwind. 
Its motion, with the exception that we have already pointed 
out, will be analogous to that of a spinning-top in the state 
in which, so far as our recollection of our school-boy days 
serves us, we were accustomed to say that it was asleep.” 
In this case it will appear that there ought to be in the very 
centre of the vortex a point of perfect repose. Now supposing 
the wind to revolve in the direction of L. N. W. • S., or in 
the opposite direction to that of the hands of a watch^ it is clear 
that at the different points within the range of the whirlwind, 
the following will be the direction of the wind i — 


At every point in a line drawn from the centre to the North, there will be an East wind 


N.E. 

E. 

B.E. 

8 . 

S. W. 

w. 

N.W. 


B.E. 

o* xtr ” 

8.W. „ 
W. „ 
N.W. „ 
N. „ 
N.E. „ 


This depends upon the simple property of the circle, that its 
tangent at any point is at rignt angles to the line joining that 
point and the centre. Thus far then all is perfectly clear. 

Let us next introduce the element of progressive motion, 
and we shall render the matter as ample as we possibly can. 
We shall suppose that the storm moves in a straight line from 
East tQ West. In this case it will appear, that an object 
remaining stationary wiU, as^ the storm passes over it, at 
Afferent times during its continuance, bo aifferently situated 
^vrith respect to the centre, /ind will consequently experience 
different winds. More particularly, it will appear that an 
object situated due West from the centre will first of idl be 
availed by a North wind, which will constantly increase in 
violence, retaining^ its direction unch^ged, until the centre 
of the storm comes over the object, when there will suddenly 
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be a dead calm. After this has continued for a longer 
shorter time, the wind will spring up with great Tiolence from 
the south, and its direction will remain unchanged, while its 
violence gradually abates, until the storm has passed quite 
over. An oluect to the North West of the centre will first 
of all be strucK by the storm in the form of a North East wind, 
winch will gradually encrease in violence, and at the same 
time decline towards the South, until the centre of the storm 
be due South of the object, when the wind will be right East. 
It will then gradually moderate, still southing in its direction, 
until, when the storm is passing ofiT, it will blow from the 
South East. A body due North of the centre at the com- 
mencement will experience only half of the storm, and will 
have an East wind at first, which will gradually decline 
towards the South, until it will pass off as a South East wind, 
if the object be just mid-way oetween the centre and the 
extremity of the storm, with more southing if it be nearer 
the centre, and leas if it be nearer the extremity. An object to 
the North East of the centre at the commencement will have 
the storm begin at South East, and become more and moresouth- 
ernly. Last of all, an object to the East of the centre at the 
commencement will have a steady South wind throughout the 
continuance of the storm. Objects in the intermediate radii of 
the hurricane will have intermediate winds ; and the experience 
in the other semicircle, or that to the South of the centre, will 
be just the reverse of that which we have described as apper- 
taining to the northern semicircle. 

Thus far the phenomena are stated by Col. Reid and the 
other writers whose works ore under review. They are in 
effect those from which the law or theory has been deduced ; 
and in stating them we have only endeavoured to translate their 
language into that of non-professional men, and to compensate 
for the lack of diagrams by somewhat more lengthened des- 
cription. We suspect however that there ought to be another 
class of phenomena observable, which seems to have escaped 
their notice. If the whirlwind indeed were propagated pro- 
gressively like a wave, by mere excitation, without any local 
conveyance of the air in its progressive motion, then fhe view 
dready given would be complete. But if, (as we cannot doubt 
is the fact) there is an actual conveyance of the same air from 
one point to another in the line of the storm’s course, tiien it 
will appear that another element, which may be of consider- 
able importance, will be introduced into the case. Every one 
now knows, or ought to know, that the motion of an ordinary 
wave is one of mere undulation, and not *at all of translation 
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6r conveyance ; that is to say, that the water is merely raised 
and depressed alternately, but that the same water which con- 
stitutes one wave does not constitute that which appears next 
in advance of it, any appearance to the contrary being refer- 
able* only to optical deception. But we have not heard of its 
being supposed, nor can we conceive any reason whatsoever 
for supposing, that there is any thing analogous to this in the 
motion of the wind in a storm. On the contrary we see no 
reason to doubt, that as in the rotatory motion of the storm there 
is unquestionably an actual transferential conveyance of the air, 
and which is indeed the essential element of the very definition 
of wind, BO in the progression of the storm there is an actual 
and real transference of the air, each particle driving on that in 
advance of it, and occupying its place for an instant, until 
it in its turn is displaced and driven on by the next. In fact, 
while we have spoken, for the sake of convenience, of the motion 
of rotation and that of progression as two separate and distinct 
motions, there can be no doubt that what actually occurs ih 
nature is a single motion compounded of these two elements. 
We may regard it as certain that a particle of air does not 
describe a circle round a fixed centre, and then proceed per sal- 
turn into the circumference of another circle to be described 
around another fixed centre ; but that in reality it 'describes a 
figure of which any small portion may, without material error, 
be regarded as a portion of a circle, but which is strictly 
speaking a spiral or trochoid. If then it be so that every particle 
of air is not only at every instant revolving around the centre 
of the hurricane, but at every instant also advancing in the 
line of the hurricane’s course, it will follow that this motion 
will constitute a wind in the direction of the storm’s course, 
which will modify that which is due to the rotation, rendering 
it more violent when it coincides with it, and less violent when 
it opposes it, and modifying both its direction and intensity, 
according to the ordinary principle of the composition of 
forces, when it crosses it at any angle. 

Thus in the cose we have supposed, of a storm rotating in 
the direction E. N. W. S., and progressing westward; we 
should expect to find that the winds would all be somewhat 
more c^terly than we have hitherto supposed. Thus at 
a place in the E. and W. d\|imeter of the storm, we should 
expect that the wind would not be exactly irom the North in 
the one half of the storm and from the South in the other, 
but that it would be perhaps N. b. E. and S. b. E. 

It is evident that; this will be of considerable importance 
practically in determining the position of tne centre at any given 
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time, which is one of the great problems for the solution of 
which the law is available. It is clear that it should also follow 
from this view of the matter, that the wind ought to be more 
violent in the one-half of the circle than in the other. In the 
case supposed, for example, all the winds produced by the 
rotation have in their direction an easterly element in the 
northern semicircle, and a westerly in the southern, while 
along the east-and-west diameter, they are purely North and 
South. Now the wind produced by the progression of the 
storm being, in the cose supposed, from the East, it must 
coincide with the easterly element of those produced by the 
rotation, and oppose the westerly element so producedi. It 
must therefore encrcase the intensity of all the winds in the 
northern semicircle, and diminish that of those in the southern. 

We cannot doubt that this effect is real ; but it may be, 
and probably is, very small in amount, because of the slowness 
of the progression as compared with the rotation. Mr. Pid- 
dington however gives an instance in which the progressive 
motion of a hurricane is reported to have been as rapid os 
thirty-nine miles per hour, although he states that this is so 
far beyond the average rate, that we suspects there may have 
been some mistake. Mr. Thom again states, that the common 
opinion as to the rate of the rotatory motion is that it is 
about 100 miles per hour, but this he regards i^s far too low 
an estimate. We must admit, therefore, that these numbers 
arc of little value ; since those who give them both prertest 
that they err on that side which is most favorable to our 
argument. If, however, we suppose for a moment that they 
may be correct, and that a hurricane may have a rotatory 
motion not exceeding 100 miles an hour, and a progressive 
motion not short of thirty-nine miles in the same time, then 
it will appear that the latter must very materially modify 
the effects due to the former, encreasing the violence of 
the hurricane in one semicircle and diminishing it in the other, 
and altering the direction of the winds in both. But if, instead 
of supposing the velocity of the progressive motion to be four- 
tentbs of that of the rotatory, we suppose it only two-tenths, 
or one-fifth, we shall still have a very considerable force, 
sufficient, as we should suppose, to render the difference in the 
two semicircles fully perceptible. . 

But be this as it may, the mets collected with amazing 
dili^nce by Col. Beid, Mr. Thom, and Captain Fiddington* 
(and as we learn from the frequent references to his labours, 
by Mr.^ Bedfield) fully establi^ the la^, that great storms 
or huiricanes always combine a rotatory with a progressive 
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motion. This law is thus briefly stated by Captain Fid- 
dington : — 

The present state of our knowledge shews, that, for the 
^ West Indies, the Bay of Bengal, China Sea, and the Southern 
‘ Indian Ocean, the wind in a hurricane has two motions, the 
' one a turning or veering round upon a centre, and the other 

* a straight or curved motion forwards ; so that like a great 
‘ whirlwind it is both turning round, and as it were, ruling 
‘ forward at the same time. It appears also, that it turns, 

* when it occurs on the north side of the equator, from the 
‘ east, or the right hand, by the north, towards the west, 
^ or contrary to the hands of a watch ; and in the southern 

* hemisphere, that its motion is the other way, or with, the 
‘ hands of a watch; being thus, as expressed by Professor 
^ Dove of Berlin, S. E. N. W. for the northern hemisphere 
' and N. E. S. W. for the southern hemisphere, if we begin 
< at the right hand, or east side of the circles.” 

The course of storms in their progressive motions is always 
in a westerly direction, and we think we find from the state- 
ments of Capt. Fiddington, and Mr. Thom, that they manifest 
a tendency to recede from the equator, the prevailing courses in 
the northern hemisphere having a northward element, and those 
in the southern a southward element combined with the 
common westward element. There is not however any thing 
more than an approach to uniformity on this point. In regard 
to those in the Bay of Bengal, Capt. Fiddington has found 
that ** from E. S. E. to W. if. W. will be found an average 
track,” nor does he mention any whose course mode a greater 
angle to the southward with their parallel of latitude than a 
single point, the course that has the greatest degree of southing 
being in a line from E. b. N. to b. S. In the China sea, 
however, he states that in September and November a frequent 
course is to the south westward. 

It is of the greatest possible importance for the practied 
purposes of navigation that the prevailing tracks of storms 
should be determined with the utmost possible precision. The 
navigatqr can at once determine, from the phenomena around 
him, what is the direction of the rotation of a storm in which 
he has the misfortune to be involved ; hut he has no means 
of determining with equal accuracy the course in which it is 
progressing. He may indeed see in some cases the direction 
in which it approaches him ; but this can neVer give more 
than a vague approach to accurary. For the rest he must 
be left to the valuation of probabilities and these, it appears, 
may be trusted with little danger in the Bay of. Bengal, and 
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to a considerable extent also in the Indian ocean. Bat so great 
is the importance of the subject that no opportunity should 
be lost of examining the coarse of every storm that occurs, 
and every voice should be listened to that may by any chance 
" prate of its whereabouts.” 

We have already alluded to the rate of progression of storms, 
which is also a question of the greatest possible moment. 
‘^As far as our present knowledge extends,” (says Captain 
Fiddington,) it would appear that the rates at which the 
^ storms move onwards on tneir tracks vary much, being by 

* tolerably accurate data, 

“ In the Bay of Bengal from 3 to 39* miles per hour. 

“ In the China Sea „ 7 » 24 ,, 

There would be no great difficulty in determining this ques- 
tion with mathematical accuracy,provided we had a sufficient 
number of observations made on each individual storm. But 
as we cannot always have a ship just in every place where we 
should like one to be on the occurrence of a storm, it is possible, 
we think, that the rates are not yet fully determined. One 
determination given by Mr. Thom seems to us of a very satis- 
factory kind, but as it was made on land, it is not impossible 
that its result may not be equally applicable to the course of 
the storm over the open sea. As it casts light on another point 
of much interest and importance, viz. the extent of the space 
of central repose, we shall extract it in full ; observing only 
that it is fully substantiated by a table : — 

It appears that at Fort Louis, about 4 p. M.t on the 10th 

* (April 1840) the S. E. part of the gale had begun to moder- 
‘ ate, and by 5 A. m. there was a dead calm, which lasted till 

* 9 A. M., when the gale recommenced from the N. E. to the 
‘ N. W. and by 10 a. m. the wind was blowing a perfect 

* tempest. At Somillac, twenty-one miles to the Southward, 
‘ the S. E. storm was at its height and lasted till 10 A. M. 

* The calm only set in at Somillac, about four or five hours 

* after its appearance at Fort Louis, and continued from 10 
‘ A. M. till 2 p. M. as we have described, at the very time when 

* the N. W. part of the storm was raging at the latter place 
‘ in its full strength, and throwing the vessels in the* harhour 
‘ on shore. Hence* it may be inferred that the diameter of 

* the calm extended from one pla^e to the other ; and as its 


« « This high rate of thirty-nine miles an hour, however, occurs but in one case : 
from 3 to 16 may be taken as the more usual limit." 

t So in the text ; but from what follows, ns well as from the table, it appears that 
It Is a misprint for A. M. 
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* Northern margin, or after part, had left Port Louis, it» 

* interior edge commenced passing over Somillac ; and being 
‘ four hours in posing over the distance in question, it may be 

* fairly computed that its motion was not more than four or 
‘ five miles an hour.” 

** Of course it is not possible to define the total cessation of 
' the gale to a few minutes, nor it is likely that the exact 
^ centre of the calm passed over either place ; for in conformity 

* .^ith its ordinary course, it most likely passed between them, 

* and thus, little nicety in the results can he arrived at. Still, 

* the fact of a four hour’s calm at one place, ending almost to 
' a moment as it commenced at another, twenty-one miles 
‘ distant, must be received, in connexion with similar pheno- 
' mena in other storms, as a distinctive feature of rotatory 

* gales. In the present case it also conveys something like an 
‘ approach to accuracy in the rate of daily progression of a 

* storm in Lat. 20^ S. and of its direction to the Southward. 

* Its slow progress, after passing the island, is confirmed by 

* notes from the log of a vessel to the S. W. of it at the 
‘ time.” 

It would lead us far beyond our limits were we to attempt 
any explication of the theories assigned by different writers 
of the causes which go to the production of these rotatory 
gales. Those who take an interest in philosophical meteorology 
may be referred to the work of Mr. Thom, “alone of all 
the. writers before us, undertakes the taskpf reasoning as tp 
their causes. In our estimation he treats the subject well, as 
knowing the great dlflSculty that attaches to fdl enquiries of 
this kind, and as imbued in no inconsiderable degree with the 
true spirit of the Baconian philosophy. 

More in accordance with our present purpose it is to direct 
the attention of our readers to the importance of severally 
lending their aid to the perfecting of the accumulation of 
knowledge in regard to the winds. If one gentleman at each 
station in India would take the trouble to record observations, 
which can be made with very little trouble and no expense, 
an amount of information would be soon accumulated which 
could not fail to be useful. On this subject we cannot do 
better than submit a long extract from ai\ cxbellent paper of 
practical instructions as to the making and recording of meteo- 
rological observations, drawn*^up W Sir J. F. W. Hdrschcl for 
the * South African Literary and rhilosophical Institution,’ and 
published amongst the Profesmonal Papers of the Boyal En- 
gmeers: — 

*' 'Fhe great impoitaace of posBesBing an exact and carefully registered 
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account of the Tariatione of the barometer, thermometer, and other meteo- 
rological inetrumente, and of the winds and weather, throughout that 
extensive region of the southern hemisphere, which is cither included 
within the boundaries of this coldly,* or readily accessible from it, has 
determined the South African Literary and Philosophical Institution to 
request the assistance of its correspondents, and ot all who may have 
leisure and inclination for observations of the kind, towards the padual 
accumulation of a continued and extensive series of Meteorological Jour- 
nals, and towards carrying into effect a concerted plan of contemporaneous 
observations, on stated days, from which it is conceived that much advan- 
tage will be derived. The institution therefore solicits the attention of its 
correspondents, and of the lovers of knowledge generally, to this object; 
and earnestly requests their co-operation in making, arranging, and 
forwarding to its secretary, resident in Cape Town, observations of the 
nature, and so far as practicable, according to the plan of those hereafter 
detailed. Such observations alone can furnish the materials necessary for 
an accurate and scientific inquiry into the laws of climate, regarded as an 
object of local interest, and are the only data through which (taken in 
conjunction with the known laws of physics) the more general relations of 
meteorology can be successfully investigated. 

It can scarcely be necessary to insist on the practical importance of this 
science to the agriculturist, to the navigator, and indeed in every branch of 
human affairs, or to dilate on the benefits which must accrue to mankind 
in general, from any successful attempts to subject to reasonable and well- 
grounded prediction, the irregular and seemingly capricious course of the 
seasons and the winds ; or on the advantages, purely scientific, which must 
arise from a systematic development of laws, exemplified on the great 
scale in the periodical changes of the atmosphere, depending as they do 
on the agency of all the most influential elements, and embracing iu 
their scope every branch of physical science. It is more to the pre- 
sent purpose to observe that, trom what has already been done in this 
department of human knowledge, there is every reason to hope that no 
very distant period may put us in possession of the key to many of the 
roost intricate meteorological phenomena, and enable us, though not to pre- 
dict with certainty the state of the weather at any given time and place, yet at 
least to form something like a probable conjecture as to what will be the 

g eneral course of the next ensuing season ; perhaps to prepare us before- 
and for violent and long continued gales of wind, great drought, or 
extraordinary wet seasons, &c., in the same manner that our knowledge of 
the nature and laws of the tides, although confessedly imperfect, and m 
great measure empirical, yet enables us to announce beforehand, unusually 
high or low tides. No doubt such predictions of the weather, although 
only of a probable nature, would be highly valuable and useful, and wowd 
materially influence the practice of men in all operations thereon depending. 
In illustration of this, we need only refer to the value set by many farmers 
and others on weather-tables founded on no sound principles, and ratified 
at best, if at all, only by a very partial and limited experience; or to choose 
a better instance, we m«y cits the importance which is now attached by 
every seman to the indications of the barometer, and riie numerous cases 
with which nautical records abound, of i^at mischief, or even shipwreck, 
avoided by timely attention to its warnings. 
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MeteoiMio^y, hdwever, ii one of ihe most complicated of all the physical 
sciences, Itenhat in which it is necessary to spread our observations over 
the greatest utent of territory, and the greatest variety of local and geo« 
graphical fldailion. It is only oy accumulating data from the most distant 
quarters, and by comparing the affections of the atmosphere at the same 
instant at different points, and at the same point at different moments, that 
it is possible to arrive at distinct and useful conclusions. 

Hence arises the necessity of procuring regular series of observations 
made on a uniform system, and comparable with themselves and with each 
other, by observers at different stations, and of multiplying the points of 
observation as much as possible over the interior surface of continents, 
along sea coasts, in islands, and in the open ocean. 

• ••••• 

As these pages may fall into the hands of many who have been little in 
the habit of observing systematically, or who may not be in the possession 
of instruments of the nicest construction, attention to the following in- 
structions is recommended as the means of rendering their observations 
most available for useful purposes, and comparable with each other, and 
with those intended to be referred to as standards. 

General Recommendations and Precautions, 

1. The continuity of observations ought to be interrupted as little , as 
possible by changes in the adjustments of instruments, in their places, 
exposure, mode of fixing, or of reading off and registering them. When- 
ever any alteration in these or any other particulars takes place, especially 
such as are likely to affect the zero points, or otherwise to influence the 
mean results, it should be noticed in the register. 

3. So far as possible registers should be complete ; but if by nnavoida- 
ble Circumstance of absence, or from other causes, blanks ocoor, no atteoimt 
to fill them up by general recollection, or by the apparent courset)f&e 
numbers before and after, should ever be made. 

3. The observations should, if possible, all be made by otte person ; but 
as this may often be impracticable, the principal observer should take care 
to instruct one or more of his family how to do it, and should satisfy him- 
self by many trials that they observe alike. 

4. The entries in the register should be made at the time of observation, 
and the numbers entered should be those actually read off on the respective 
scales of each instrument, on no account applying to them previous to 
entry any sort of correction ; as for instance, for aero, for temperature, 
capillarity, &c. All these and the like corrections, being matter of cdcula- 
tion and reasoning from other observations, are to be resen'ed till the final 
discussion of the series, and for separate determination and statement. 

5. If copies be taken of the registers, they should'be carefully compared 
with the originals by two persons, one readinjf albud from the original and 

other attending to the copy, aqd then exchanging parts, a process always 
advisable wherever great masses of figures are required to be correctly 
copied. 

6. A copy so verified, or the original, (the latter being preferred) should 
be transmitted regularly (if possible monthly from places within the limits 
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of the colony) to the Secretary of the South African Literary and Philoao- 
phicai Society, at Cape Town; which iuatitution, on its put, will take care 
that such documents shall not merely be treasured as a dead letter in its 
archives, but shall be rendered available towards the improvement of 
meteorological knowledge, to the full extent of their actual scientific value. 

7. The register of every instrument should be kept in parts of its own 
scale, as read off, no reduction of fm-eign measures or degrees to British 
being made : but it should of course be stated what scale is used in each 
instrument. 


Of the Times of ObscruaHon aitd Registry, 

Meteorological observations should be made and registered daily, at 
stated and regular hours. In fixing on those, some sacrifice of system 
must of necessity be made to the convenience and habits of the observer. 
The best hours in a scientific point of view would be those of sunrise, 
noon, sunset, and midnight, and those are the hours for which the registers 
are kept at the Royal Observatory. But these are not the hours adapted 
to general habits ; and since the midnight observation is likely to be pretty 
generally neglected elsewhere than in an astronomical observatory, the 
following hours, for a division of the day into three parts, are proposed 
for what may be deemed the morning, after-noon and evening observa- 
tions, via : — 

Morning, 8 a. m.— Afternoon, 2 p. m.— Evening, 8 p. m. 

If however the habits or engagements of any one should not allow him 
to conform to those hours, rather than not observe be may select his own, 
specifying only what they are at the head of every page of his register, and 
adhering steadily to them in practice, only observing to make the extreme 
observations of each day equidistant from the middle one. 

At the same time it will be borne in mind, that in what concerns the great 
meteorological questions on which the most interesting features of the 
subject depend, the night is quite as important as the day, and has hitherto 
been far too much neglected. To any one, therefore, who may feel disposed 
to enter more sealoualy into the subject, and will not consider some personal 
inconvenience ill undergone for the sake of affording data of a peculiarly 
valuable description, this comiqittee would most earnestly recommend the 
adoption, in preference to all others, of the quaternary division of the 
twenty-four hours, as followed at the Royal Observatory above alluded to : 
and they leave it to the consideration of the council, whether the keeping 
and transmission of registers on this principle, might not advantageously 
be distinguished by some honorary reward, as that of a medal for instance, 
should this funds of the institution admit of it. 

With a view, however, to the better determining the laws of the diurnal 
changes taking place in the atmosphere, and to the obtaining a knowledge of 
the correspondence of dts movements end affections over great regions of 
the earth's surface, or even over the whole globe, the committee have re- 
solved to recommend that four days^in each year should henceforth be 
especially set apart by meteorologists in evei 7 part of the world, and de- 
voted to a most scrupulous and accurate registry of the state of the baro- 
meter and thermometer! the direction and force of the wind, the quantity, 
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character, and distributioii of clouds, and eveiy other particular of weather 
throughout the whole twenty-four hours of those days, and the adjoining 
■ii hours of the days preceding and following.* 

Tbe.days they have been induced to fix on and recommend for these 
obseuvationB, are the 21st of March, the 2lBt June, the 2l8t September, and 
thin 3 let December, being those, or immediately adjoining to those of the 
^uinozes and solstices, in which the solar influence is either stationarv or 
in a state of most rapid variation : but should any one of those 2 let uays 
fall on Sunday, then it will be understood that the observations are to be 
deferred till the nezt day, the 22nd. The observation at each station should 
commence at 6 o'clock a. m. of the appointed days, and terminate at 6 
o’clock p. M. of the days following, according to the usual reckoning of 
time at the place. During this interval, the barometer and thermometer 
should be read oflT and registered hourly, or at all events at intervals not 
more than two hours asunder, and the precise hour and minute of each 
reading should be especially noted. 

For obvious reasons, however, the commencement of every hour should, 
if practicable, be chosen ; and every such series of observations should be 
accompanied by a notice of the means used to obtain the time, and when 
I)racticable, by some observation of an astronomical nature, by which the 
time can be independently ascertained within a minute or two.f As there 
is scarcely any class of observations by which meteorology can be more 
eztensiveljr and essentially promoted, it ia hoped that, not only at e ve r y 
station of importance in this colony, but over the whole world, and on 
board ships in every part of the ocean, individuals will be found to co- 
operate in this inquiry. Every communication of such observations, ad- 
dressed by channels as secure and as little expensive as possible to the 
secretary of this institution, will be considered as highly vahicble." 

And now in conclusion, we must state* ear conviction 
that the perils of navigating our eastern seas will be very 
much diminished by the dimEsion among our navigators of a 
practical and scientific knowledge of the Law of. Storms. 
Already we believe that these perils have been very con- 
siderably lessened by improvements in the art and science of 
navigation, and by the great improvements that have been 
effected in our nautical instruments ; and when an indoctrinar 
tion into this theory becomes os essential a point of a nau- 
tical education as the boxing of the compass, we believe they 

* This is necessary by reason of the want of coincidence of the day in different 
parti of the globe, arieing from difference of longitude. In order to obtain a com- 
plete eorreipondenoe of obaervation for twenty-four euceenive hours over the whole 

E ' 'te, it must be taken into account, that opposite longitudes differ twelve hours in 
r reckoning of time. By the arrangement in4he texUthe whole of the' astrono- 
si day (from noon to noon) is embraced in each series, and no observer is required 
to watch two nights in suocession. , 

t For example, the first sppearances and last disappearances of the sun's upper 
and lower border, above and below the sea horison. if at lea or on the coast, or on 
land, the exact length of the ahadow of a vertical object of determinate length on an 
horisontal level, at a precise moment of time (not too near noon), &c. 
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will be lessened much more. It is not enough that comman- 
ders of vessels should be possessed of such practical rules as 
those furnished hj writers on the subject ; they must have 
such an inwrought knowledge of the great law as will lead to 
almost intuitive action in every case that may occur. One 
thing that bodes well for future progress is the encreased at- 
tention that is now paid to the barometer. We should regard 
this instrument, and its kindred sympiesometer, as the sheet 
anchor by which our navigators should hold fast in the hurri- 
cane latitudes ; so far as we have learned, its indications have 
never been disregarded with impunity, nor judiciously attend- 
ed to without advantage. 

With all the advance of knowledge it were vain to expect 
that no accident will ever occur ; but we cannot doubt that 
they will be greatly diminished in number. That our readers 
may form some idea of the number of shipwrecks that formerly 
occurred in the navigation of the Indian seas, we know not 
that we can do better than transcribe from the Asiatic Annual 
Register for 1800, the following list of casualties that befel 
the H. E. L C.’s Ships from 1757 to 1800 inclusive, marking 
with an asterisk those that were probably destroyed in 
hurricanes, and mignt probably have been saved had the law of 
storms been understood by their commanders. 


1757 Stretham 

1758 Denham 

Ajax 

* Griffin 

*1759 Earl Temple 

1761 Walpole 

Winchelsea 

Elizabeth 

1763 E. of Holdernesa 

*1764 Falmouth 

Albion 

1766 Ld. Clive 

* E. Chatham 

176S Lord Holland 

*1769 Verelat 

1771 Duke of Albany 

1772 Lord Mansfield 

* Huntiimdon .« 

Royal Captain 

*1775 Marquis of Rockinffham . 

•1776 Valeiitine T 

1777 Osterly 

Colebrooke 

Stafford 


Wrecked in Bengal River. 

Burnt in Bencoolen Road. 

Captured by the French. 

Wrecked at the Island of Zelo. 

Do. to the Southward of the Parasells. 
Captured by the French. 

Wrecked in Bengal River. 

Burnt at China. 

Wrecked, outwards, near the Downs. 
Stranded on Saugor Bank. 

Wrecked, outwards, near the Downs. 
Wrecked, 9 miles S. of Bologne. 
Supposed to have foundered. 

Wrecked coming out of Bengal River. 
Ditto near the Mauritius. 

Ditto in Bengal River. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto off Johanna. 

Ditto on the shoals of Priawar. 

Ditto on the coast of Coromandel. 
Wrecked near St Isle de Merohande. 
Taken bv the French. 

Wreckeu ^oing into False Bay. 

Ditto coming out of Bengal River, 
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1770 


•tl788 

1793 


General Barker Wrecked on the Coast of Holland. 

I^ndon Bun down by the Kuasel Man of War. 

Royal George 


I Taken by the fleets of France and 
' Spain. 


1782 

1784 

1785 

1786 
1788 

•1789 

•1791 

1792 

• 1794 
•1798 


1799 

1800 


Hillsborough 
Mountstuart 

Gatbon 

>GodfrOT 

£. of Dartmouth Wrecked on the Carnicobar. 

Grosvenor Ditto to the £. of the Cape. 

Blandford Taken by the French. 

Fortitude Ditto ditto. 

£.^ of Hertford Wrecked in Madras Roads. 

Hinchenbrook Ditto in Bengal River. 

Major Burnt at Culpee. 

D. of Atholl Ditto in Madras Roads. 

Fairford Ditto in Bombay Haibour. 

Duke of Kingston Burnt off Ceylon. 

Halswell Wrecked near Peverell Point. 

Mars Ditto in Margate Roads. 

Hartwell Ditto off Bonavista. 

Vansittart Ditto in the Straits of Caspar. 

/Sailed for Madras for Bencoolen^ and 

L never heard of. 

Winterton Wrecked off Madagascar, 

Princess Royal Taken by the French. 

Pigot Ditto ditto. 

Triton Ditto ditto. 

Ocean Lost to the Eastward. 

Raymond Taken by the French. 

Woodcot Ditto ditto. 

Princess Amelia Burnt off Cannanore. 

Henry Addington Lost on Bridge Ledge. 

Ganges Burnt. 

£arl Fitzwitliam Ditto. 

Queen Ditto. 


To those twelve that we have marked a» ^obably lost in 
consequence of their oominanders’ unacquaktance with the 
law of storms, might perhaps be added a pdrtion of those 
wrecked in the Hdgli. But independent!/ of those, it must 
be evident that the proportion of wrecks to the whole number 
of ships afloat was very much greater in those days than now ; 
and we believe we are not enthusiastic in the expectation, 
that our sucoessors will be able to trace a still greater diminu- 
tion at the end of the next half century.. 

We know not how it may strike others ; but it dqes seem 
to us a matter of humble and hearty thanks to tliat God whose 
sublime attribute it is to ** walk on the wings of the wind,” 


t Date evidently a nui-print, probably 1779* 
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and who " maketh the winds his messengers, and the darning 
lightning his minister,” that hei should have enabled so feeble 
a one of his creatures as man to attun such a power as he now 
possesses over so subtle and tremendous an element as the 
air ; and we know not how we can better conclude this article 
than in the nervous words of our own Bacon, who declares 
the object of his labors to be, — ut tandem (tanquam curatores 
probi et fideles) tradomus hominibus fortunas suas, emancipate 
intcllectu, et facto tanquam majors ; unde necesse est se^ui 
emendationem status hominis, et ampliationem potestatis ejus 
super naturam. Homo enim per lapsum et de statu innocen- 
tis decidit, et de regno in creatures. Utraque autem res, 
etiom in hac vita, nonnulla ex parte reparari potest; prior 

S er religionem et fidem, posterior per artes et scientias. 

Teque enim per maledictionem facta est creatura prorsus et 
ad extremum rebellis; sed in virtute illius diplomatis. In 
sudore vultus comedes panem tmm, per labores varies, (non per 
disputationes certe, aut per otiosas ceremonias magicos), tandem 
et aliqua ex parte ad panem homini proebendum, id est, 
ad usus vitas humanas, subigitur.*” 

* That we may at length, aa honest and faithful guardiana^ deliver over to 
men their poaseasion, having first emancipated and enlarged their understandings : 
whence will necessarily follow an improvement of the condition of man and an 
encrease of his power over nature. For man by his fall lost both his state of inno- 
cence, and his dominion over the creatures. But both these losses can be in some 
degree repaired even in this life, the former by religion and faith, the latter by arts 
and sciences. For the creature was not by the curse made wholly and for ever 
rebellious ; but in virtue of that commission ,— the sweat of thy face thou ehalt 
eat thy bread,— is at length subdued in some measure by various labors, (not certain- 
ly by disputations or idle magical ceremonies) so as to afford bread to man, that is, 
to minister to the purposes of human life. 
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Abt. hi. — 1. HamiltotCi East India Gazeteer, Articles, — Ava, 
Tavoy, Ye, Tenasserim, and Moulmein, 

2. Narrative of the Burmese mar and Treaty of peace at Pan- 
dahoo in 1826, by Major Snodgrass, London, 1827. 

3. Calcutta Christian Observer , — VoU. Ill, IV, V, and VL — 
Papers oii the Karens of Burmah, 

4. The Calcutta Star, Englishman, and Nurharu, and Friend 
of India, for 1845-6-7. — Various Articles on Moulmein and 
its affairs. 

The BurmeBe War was termlDated by a treaty of peace 
and amity, concluded on the 24th of February 1826, between 
the Honorable the East India Company and the king of Ava. 
This treaty commonly called that of Yandaboo, cedes by its 
4th article ** the conquered proTinces of Ye, Tavoy, Mergui, 
and Tenasserim, with the isl^ds and dependencies thereunto 
appertaining, taking the Salween River as the line of demar- 
cation on that frontier.” 

And here, at the outset, we may notice it - jm uue proof, 
among many, of the comparatively small interest taken here- 
tofore by the British public at home, in these Eastern regions, 
that, in the latest and most improved edition of that im- 
mense store-house of knowledge, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
IMoulmein, the British capital of these ceded provinces, is not 
even inserted at all ! In like manner, neither Mergui nor 
Ye find a place there. The only names thus honoured are 
Tenasserim and Tavoy ; and of both, the notices e^ally 
short, defective, unsatisfactory, and even .inaccurate. Here, 
for example, is the whole account of Tenasmim-^^' A town 
and district of the Burman Empire, The district extends along 
the sea coast, from the 11th to the 14th demes of north 
latitude. A connected barrier of islands, extending 135 miles 
from north to south, with a strait between them and the 
mainland, from fifteen to thirty miles broad, protects the west 
coast from the south-west monsoon. The capital of the pro- 
vince is of the same name. It was taken in 1759 from the 
Siamese, by Alompra, and was then largecand populous ; but 
is now almost a heap of ruins. Long. 98° 50' East ; Lat. 
11° 42' North.” The very fa& of its not naving been a district 
of the Burman empre for the last twenty years, but an 
int^al portion of the British, is not so much as noted I 
To supply such glaring deficiencies, by gleaning information 
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from every available source^ oral or written, published or un^' 
published, and combining the whole into ap, orderly and 
readable statement, has been our chief design in the following 
article. On some points we have met with the most fearfully 
conflicting accounts — dogmatic assertion boldy confronting 
counter-assertion equally dogmatic. In such cases, it would 
have been infinitely more easy and more pleasant at once to 
cut the gordian knot rather than attempt to disentangle it. 
But such a process would have broken in upon the contmu^ 
of our statement, and rendered it altogether incomplete. We 
have preferred encountering the more arduous task ; we have 
compared statement with statement ; we have weighed, as far 
as we could, the evidences, external and internal, presented 
iu favour of each ; we have thus been enabled to arrive at 
some definite conclusion in our own mind ; and that conclusion 
we shall endeavour to lay before the reader as briefly as possi- 
ble, simply ns t/ie result of our own independent inquiries, 
without troubling him with the perplexities and contradictions 
of heated controversy. 

The tract of country, which, by the treaty of Yandaboo, fell 
into the hands of the East India Company, extends from the 
point of junction of the Thoongeen River, with the Salween 
on the S’orth, to the Pak Chan River on the South ; that is 
' from about 17° 35' to 10® North Latitude; and from 97® 30’ 
to 99" 30' East Longitude. It now bears the general name of 
the Tenasserim Provinces, and may be said to have a length of 
about 500 miles, and a breadth varying from 80 to 40 miles, 
according as the Sea Coast approaches or recedes from the 
range of mountains which forms the Eastern Boundary of the 
British territory. This chain of mountains, rich in tin ores 
and other valuable minerals, runs under different names from 
North to South ; and, draining its eastern slopes into the Gulf 
of Siam, and its western slopes into the Indian ocean or bay 
of Bengal, forms a clear, well-defined boundary between the 
ki^dom of Siam and the East India Company’s possessions. 

^ It may be doubted whether by retaining the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces the Government of India did not in reality strengthen 
the kingdom of Ava ; for the latter, by this cesssion, was dis- 
cncimbered of a long narrow strip of territory, which, pro- 
ductive to that power of little revenue, was always a source of 
anxiety from the distance of Tavoy and Mergui, and the diffi- 
culty of supporting such remote provinces against internal or 
external foes. The Tenasserim Provinces were, for a series of 
ages, the battle ground on which, according to the accidental 
circumstances wmch are ever in action in semi-barbarous states, 

L 
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thtif aruiieB of Pegu, Ava, and Siam reaped success or discom* 
fitm. *The result was necessarily inimical to this tract of 
oouiitry ; and a less promising addition to the wide empire of 
British India could scarcely have been discovered than were 
the Tenasserim Provinces, when they became part of our 
eastern possessions. This, however, is not the place to enter 
upon a consideration of the motives which ultimately induced 
the Supreme Goverument of India to retain a territory ill-peo- 
pled, therefore unproductive, and consequently an additional 
burthen on our finances ; but we may at once pass on to a few 
remarks upon the peculiar races which, thinly scattered over 
its plains and mountains, form its inhabitants. 

The Talains form the larger portion of the population, and 
as their language has been entirely neglected by the numerous 
British functionaries employed in the Civil and Military 
administration of the provinces, it is impossible to take a very 
accurate view either of their religion, or of their social habits. 
Acquaintance with the religion of this people depends on the 
asserted fact, that their theological works are derived from the 
Burmese, — ^the Talain treatises being by some, and particularly 
by the Burmese, regarded as mere translations from the Bur- 
mese. The correctness of this assertion remains to be proved. 
There is, however, evidently but little difference between, Bur- 
mese and Talain Buddhism, and no very serious error can be 
incurred in drawing general deductions from those main fea- 
tures of the Buddhism, which both people profess, and in the 
mfun tenets of which they undoubtedly concur. Both are 
agreed in the statement, that Buddhism was introduced into 
the kingdoms of Ava and Pegu by emissaries from Ceylon : 
both have their relipious works interspersed with Pali quota- 
tions, and refer with reverence to the land from ‘which they 
received their creed. Leaving, therefore, the qjuestion open 
whether the independent sea-borde power of Pegu or the 
comparatively land-locked kingdom of Ava were most likely 
to have first received the missionaries of Buddhism, it may 
uifely be taken for granted, from the absence of any marked 
ichism between the two, that Burman and Talain Buddhism 
iresent uo very material points of difference or of departure 
'rom each other; a little jealoosv betweenHhe High Poongee8» 
3 T priests, of the Burmans «ana Talains may be observe^ but 
the jeslousy has TefeTence to temporal digml^ and position, 
and does not appear Vutherto to have prodooed sehism. 

A. etose resemhVance may he remarked between the Brahm 
of the Hindus and the Buddha of the Burmese— the attii- 
Imtes of Buddha in his state of felicitous qniescence must be 
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utterly incomprehensible to any but a Brahman or Poon^ee 
metaphysician — the idea of infinite power in the periodical 
slumber of non-entity is certainly foreign to the Christian and 
European mind, and as inexplicable and unimoffinable as are 
the fits of action in which Buddha, awaking from felicitous non- 
entity, assumes his operative and creative qualities and becomes 
incarnate as Gaudama. 

If the attributes are similar, Gandama’s doctrines are also 
in one respect analogous to those of the Vedas. The merit 
accruing from good works forms the basis of his system ; and 
future rewards correspond in as infinite a ratio as there may be 
appreciable differences in the scale of good works. — Buddhism 
is therefore like Hinduism, a religion of self-righteousness. 
The parallel cannot, however, be further continued ; for Bud- 
dhism differs from the Vedas with respect to the character of the 
future state of existence which it promises to its votaries be- 
tween the close of the present life and final absorption in the 
Deity : moreover, Gaudama deals not in caste, and the future 
state, whether the soul be in any of the numerous heavens or 
equally numerous hells, is not supposed to be affected by having 
when on earth tenanted a body born of a particular race or class. 
The Ethics of Gaudama are consequently of a somewhat higher 
order than those of the Vedas, and are still further elevated 
above them from the circumstance of being free from that 
which is a main cause of error and confusion in the moral 
perceptions of right and vrrong amongst Hindus, namely, 
the inculcation of a number of trivialities as necessary of obser- 
vance, and the breach of (hem as involving an equal amount 
of guilt with the perpetration of the most serious crimes. 
Imperfect as Gaudama's moral system undoubtedly is, it must 
be acknowledged free from such gross sources of error. Un- 
shackled by caste, and resting their hopes on individual merits, 
his followers are characterised by greater independence eff 
conduct and a somewhat higher, less clouded ethical know- 
ledge. 

The worship of Gaudama is remarkably exempted from any 

. \ j ?is Lt-i- u:— ,1.. 




as loathsome to ^holders as it is corrupting and degrading 
to the Hindus. Thera is no sacrifice of animal life, no self- 
inflicted torture, no mutilation pf the person ; well dressed 
and in orderly procession, Taloios and Burmans proceed on par- 
tioular occasions to their nameroiis Pagodu, bearing odbnnge 
of flowers, of fruits, of flags, .of glittering umbr^ae; and 
uttering their prayers and invocations, present their offering 
on the smidl tdtars, or place them around and against the 
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Fagod^ and image house ; there is no shouting, no noise or 
tiimult, but much that is gay, orderly and pleasing to the ou^ 
word §ye. At the full moon those who are strict in their religi- 
ous observances pass a day and a night in fasting and prayer at 
the Pagodas, and may be seen counting their beads and mutter- 
ing their prayers much in the manner of Bomanists, numbering 
their JPafer Nosters. It may strike the heart of a Christian 
heavily to see prayers offered up before the uncouth idols of 
Gaudama ; yet, after having witnessed Hindu rites and festivals, 
there may be some consolation in the far more amiable features 
which the service of Gaudama assumes, and in the freedom of 
his followers from the debasing effects of impure rites and scenes 
of barbarous and revolting craelties. 

Another, and very important particular in which the Buddhist 
Beligion is superior to Hinduism is, that its tenets are free 
from absurd restrictions as to the food. The Talain and Bur- 
man are under no rule but that of their own fancies and habits, 
with respect to eating and drinking, and the latitude they 
take, is, even to a European, matter of surprise. They are 
never at a loss ; whatever the jungle, it is sure to afford 
them esculent vegetables in the form of wild roots^ 
leaves of trees, and the like. Every description of animal 
is eaten by them, even to snakes, large maggots, frogs, 
and such other rarities, not excepting strips of rhinoc^os. 
Unhampered by caste, fond of good living, and putting every 
thing under requisition with an ingenuity that would excite 
the admiration of a Ure or a Kitchener, their cuisine Is ve^ 
comprehensive* The sociability of eating and drinking in 
company is thoroughly well understood and enjoyed by them, 
and it aids in giving mem a certain bon fiommie much more 
English than Eastern. 

The priesthood is of entirely different institution £nm that 
of the Hindus. Instead of a privileged class fumuming its 
members, any layman may turn FoongeO| and vice versd, a 
Foongee may lay aside his yellow cloth {md re-enter upon a 
secular life. The priesthood is, therefore, thoroughly a portion 
of the people, and is intimately blended with them by origin, 
jthough separated from them by its rul€l|> These, as is well 
known, are of a thoroughly ascetic character having often been 
compared to the vows of mqpks and tb^jHpdinances of monas- 
teries. Honored and respected as ma^ FjOpngees are, there 
is no servile fear of them ; no oringing^snbnuiuion on the part 
of the lahy to their spiritual instructors. The extent of the 
honor and reverence in which a Foongee is held, is in general 
proportionate to his erudition, and to his ^riiaraoter for strict- 
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need in the observance of his inaugural tows. The sanctity 
of the office is not predominant _ over, or independent of, the 
sanctity of the person filling it: on the contrary, though 
Poongees, like monks, may fi^re in stories of intrigue, yet, 
like monks too, many of them nave been revered. 

Besides the spiritual instruction of adults, and the expound- 
ing to them the doctrines and ethics of Gnudama, the Poon- 
gees are entrused with the system of national education ; and 
it is in this respect that they act a most important ^art in the 
social system of the Bnrmans and Talains. Few villages are 
so small, or so poor, that they cannot afford to build a Kioung, 
that is, a suitable residence for one or more Poongees ; large 
villages have more than one ; towns have many ; and very 
considerable sums are expended in these structures which are 
the pride both of villages and towns, and are held to be ‘works, 
so meritorious as not only to confer much present celebrity but 
great future felicity and reward on their founders and endow- 
ers. Thither all boys and youths are sent to be taught 
reading and writing ; the age at which boys are entered ; 
the time they stay m the Kioungs ; and the progress made 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the study of Buddhist 
Scriptures are very various: the effect, however, is, that 
although the scale of acquirements bo in general low, very 
few Talains are unable to read and write Talain, and some 
few can in addition read and write Burmese. The result of 
the system is the general prevalence amongst the male popula- 
tion of a mere elementary degree of education ; indeed, such is 
the state of education amongst the teachers, the Poongees, that 
but few of them are really capable of imparting other than 
a rudimentary knowledge ; but, were their ability and attain- 
ments greater than they «re, their pupils in consequence of 
the ehort*time they for the most part attend the Kioungs could 
not be expected to make much progress in Buddhistical lore. 
The system of education is in some respects remarkable; — 
the boys remain at the Kiounm, and are wholly under the 
charge of the Poongees. The latter employ their scholars out 
of school hours in a variety of ways ; the Kioung must be 
swept and k<mt clean ; the grounds around need some care and 
labour ; the Poongedb when they sally forth of a morning on 
their eleemosynary promenade must have a long file of stu- 
dents, armed with capacious receiving vessels for holding the 
charitable donations of rice and otner eatables which the lay 
community (chiefly the women) are liberal in bestowing, and 
which- forms the day’s subsistence of students and Poongees. 
In ^rt the fiaoung boys, combine with study, suoh assbtance 
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as by their personal servicessfhey can render to their precep- 
tors. Before break of day a efaaunt is heard proceeding from 
the Kloungs; this is the opening prayer, the invocanon to 
Gaudama, which the teacher leads, and in which all the students 
join. The cbaunt is not devoid of solemnity, and is followed 
by one more rapid and recitative, of short sentences, with the 
time always well kept though the utterance is quick and volu- 
ble ; this is the scale of consonants with their combinations, 
and strange as it may seem the effect of this peculiar chaunt 
is not unmusical. With these elementary recitatives the day 
commences ; — sweeping, promenading, cooking, and a variety 
of minor operations succeed; then writing, reading and 
study are resumed and continued for a time. At sun-set the 
invocation cliaunt again sounds, followed by what may be 
termed the alphabetical chaunt. If a person looks into a 
Kioung at this time he will probably find the Poongee precep- 
tor seated; in front of him arc the neophytes who have assumed 
the yellow or clerical cloth ; beyond them are the younger 
students; all is order; the low voice of the preceptor leading 
Ml scarcely heard in the full chorus, in excellent time, of the 
whole assembly — one or two glimmering lamps shed a feeble 
light upon the group, upon the gilt cases containing the theolo- 
gical manuscripts of the Kioung, upon sundry marble and 
wooden images of Gaudama, and upon the dingy though fre* 
quently highly carved and ornamented roofs and sides of the 
wooden structure. Suddenly the chaunt ceases ; the Poongees 
lie down in small chambers or the more private parts of the 
Kioung ; neophytes and scholars stretch themselves out where 
they please or can, but a little clear of their preceptors; and 
all but the Kioung dogs, a noisy watchful set, are soon at 
rest Such is the daily routine of a Taloin Kioung. 

The women have no education, but such as in solitary in- 
stances they accidentally acquire. The circumstance it will 
be seen does not prevent their taking a very prominent and 
active share in all business. To the Poongee, however, they 
are but little indebted for the influence |md position they 
eqjoy in society. Celibacy is one of the vows of a Poongee, 
and it is profanation to one of the sanctimonious fraternity to 
touch a remale, even were it his own mother needing aid when 
in danger. Nevertheless, nothing delights a mother mq^re than 
to see her son in the Neophytos dress, except it be to see him 
take upon himself the vows and life of a Poongee : for, although 
their influence is not so great or perniciouB as that of Brabmansi 
yet a well conducted Poongee acquires great power and authori- 
ty, is an object of general respect and reverence dnringlife; 
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and of pompous funeral obsequies when dead. Talain and 
Burmese women, though they may have little for which to 
feel grateful to Foongees, are highly indebted to the Talain 
and Burmese version of the law of Manu, the avowed founda- 
tion of the various law treatises. No stronger contrast can 
bo imagined than that which exists between the state of woman 
on the west, and that of woman on the east side of the 
Bay of Bengal; woman in Indio, and woman on the Te- 
nasserim Coast. True it is that Burmah and Pegu hav- 
ing escaped the yoke of Islam, the Mahommedan example 
of the close seclusion of women has not in either coun- 
try had the opportunity of operating in the same pernici- 
ous manner as where Moslem conquest has introduced Mos- 
lem prejudice and feeling ; and the fact must be borne in mind 
when the above comparison is instituted. Still, the main 
cause must be looked for in the clear, legally defined rights of 
women in Burmese and Talain law. That law admits an ex- 
treme facility as to Divorce, both on the part of husband and 
wife ; a facility by no means as favourable to the morality of ei- 
ther 08 it is to the independence of the weaker sex ; so long as ill 
treatment is a legitimate plea for seeking a Divorce, no woman 
need long remain under tne roof of a harsh and tyrannical hus- 
band ; and ns the rights of property are, in all coses of Divorce 
from whatever cause, clearly defined and the whole not inequi- 
table, woman is well defended in this essential particular, and 
her independence not compromised. Her position in society 
as compared with that in other eastern countries is therefore 
very remarkable ; she enters her husband’s house not as his 
slave but his helpmate ; there is no seclusion behind a purdah, 
but open participation in all the pleasures and business of life ; 
bonds, receipts, &c., bear her name os well as her husband’s ; both 
names appear on the village records connected with the tenure of 
land and on the Government revenue rolls. The wife is fre- 
quently more expert in the management of business than her 
spouse, and may be often found prosecuting suits before the 
Courts; in general the most careful and industrious of the two, 
the affairs of the household, even to the charge of the money and 
valuables, are usually in her hands ; in a word, no class of 
females play a more |irominent part in social life than the Bur- 
mese and Talain women. A custoniy (indeed it may be termed 
a law, being enforced and regulated by specific rules) which 
probably first originated in the scanty population and tim high 
value of labour has also tended to favor the condition of 
women. A newly married couple do not proceed to the hus- 
band’a house, but to that of the father and mother of the 
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bride, and there they reside for a considerable period, from one 
to three years, — the son-in-law aiding the father of his wife in 
all his agricultural and domestic labours. The bride does not, 
tbecafore, at once pass from under the rule of her parents to 
be subject to the unchecked authority of her husband ; parental 
authority and protection still exercise considerable influence 
over her, and also inevitably over her husband. The result is 
far from being always favorable to the happiness of the couple, 
but it is decidedly protective of the bride, inasmuch as pa- 
rental affection will not easily brook the- ill-treatment of a 
child, and is ever ready to support her in whatever custom and 
law concede as her rights. 

Thus, in those matters which so much afiect the character 
of a nation, namely, religion, education, and position of woman 
in the social system, the people are under far more favorable 
circumstances than are the Hindus or even the Mussulmans ; 
and a corresponding effect has been produced upon the charac- 
ter of the nation, which is less eastern tlian that of any class 
of our Cis-Gangetic subjects. 

In a country intersected by numerous rivers and their tribu- 
taries, and having extensive alluvial tracts of ground, well 
calculated with the aid of heavy periodical rains for the culti- 
vation of rice, the inhabitants will naturally devote themselves 
to such culture, and to fishing. The streams will be the high 
roads, and the inhabitants will group themselves in such situa- 
tions as are alike favorable for the superintendence of their 
agriculture, and for facility of water communication. To 
manage a canoe will be. as essential an acquirement to man, 
and even to woman, as to know how to cut the rice^ and 
cleanse it from its husk. The population will therefore be found 
planted on the river banks, and more inured to aquatic than to 
land travelling ; regarding the rivers as«^their mgh roads and 
having all their htmits moulded acco^ingly, distance will be 
measured by the number of tides, or pa^ts of a tide, which a 
canoe takes in traversing it ; and time, by the cooking of a pot 
of rice, or the smoking of a cigar if short intervals are under 
discussion, or the movement of the sun if longer ones are 
under consideration. Boat racing will be a national amuse- 
ment, and a canoe be a normal idea of the people. Accordingly 
even the musical instruments of Baim^ Tidains are 
some of them canoe-shaped, cattle -9% out of canoes and 
drink water out of canoe-sh^ed trov^hl^ and sometimes drag 
canoe-shaped carts in which Poongees may be occasionally seen 
to embark on land. No where is the Burman more at home, 
more intelligent, more indefatigable than in a canoe ; occasion- 
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ally singing an extempore song in the chorus of which all join 
in admirable time, a crew will pull for hours, apparently but 
little wearied and always good-natured. Here lies their forte ; 
for on land they are soon fatigued, being, though possessed of 
muscular, well-made limbs, but sorry pedestrians ; and tenacw 
ous of the rule of conduct that a man should never walk when 
he can go in a canoe. 

Rice, the staple of their food, requires somewhat additional 
to relieve its insipidity. Napee, a sort of shrimp caviare, is 
the most common and cheapest adjunct, being made in large 
quantity throughout the provinces. Milk, usually in the 
east a favorite article of food, forms about the only thing to 
which the omnivorous Talains have a positive aversion ; various 
reasons are assigned for this singular prejudice. 

Smoking tobacco, in the form of cigars, is universal' 
amongst men, women and children ; and an unfinished cigar, or 
one not commenced, may be often seen carried in lieu of the 
ear-plug which this people deem ornamental. 

Neither men, women, or children, are handsome ; and the 
custom above alluded to of wearing large plugs in the lower 
flap of the ear does not improve the Tartar countenances of 
this ill-favored race. The men have their thighs tattooed as 
low as the knee, and much pain is endured in undergoing the 
operation; since the Chinese have settled in the provinces, 
and have introduced their favorite drug, opium is often ad» 
ministered, with the view of rendering the business of tat- 
tooing less painful ; but no gentleman can escape this fantas- 
tic ornament which the ladies very wisely altogether eschew. 

The houses are admirably adapted to the climate ; timber 
being abundant, no masonry or earthwork is used, but stout 
posts being sunk into the ground, the floor of the house, usu- 
ally of bamboo, is laid from five to seven feet above the 
level of the ground. According to the means of the individual 
the walls are of plank, of bamboo mat, or of common mat ; and 
the roof is a timber frame-work, carrying a bamboo trellice 
bound on with rattan, and covered by a thatching of leaves of 
the dunnee ^a salt water palm). Weil raised above the damp 
of the soil in the ri^ny season, and from its refracted beat 
in the dry, the houses are cool, dry and healthy : much 
cannot be said for their cleanliness,* still they present a more 
comfortable appearance than the huts of a Bengal popula- 
tion, and are far superior in salubrity. 

From their interior may at times be heard' musical sounds, 
whi^ from their sweetness of tone will arrest the stranger; 
lor both Talain and Burmese music is superior to that of 
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India, and some of their instruments, particularly a species 
of lute, considered the accomplishment of those of ramily 
and means, are capable of more than the native performers 
can {)roduce from them. Their airs are pretty, though mono- 
tonous, and the accuracy of ear of the performere, when 
two or more play together, is at times truly remarkable. ' This, 
as before stated, is a characteristic of the people, and may be 
observed in nil their occupations and amusements. 

With the ally of music, dancing, both men and women 
are acquainted ; it is, however, rather ceremonial, choral gesti- 
culation, than what Europeans consider dancing, and may be 
seen to advantage on such festal occasions as when a Poonjee 
of noted sanctity dies. His body being embalmed, and a day 
fixed for his incremation, it is preceded by a month of prac- 
tice on the part of bands of men and women dancing to their 
own choral singing. When the day arrives the comn of the 
Poonjee, mounted on a high and gorgeously decorated car, is 
dragged to the selected spot, accompanied by a procession of 
these bands in gay attire ; each party of fifty or more men, is 
usually in a particular costume intended to represent that of 
some foreign country; the ladies appear in their own cos> 
tume covered with all the gold ornaments and jewellery they 
possess ; now and then before a house, a group, or a person of 
importance, band after band stops and goes through a kind of 
ballet in admirable uniformity of time and gesture, the proces- 
sion meanwhile moving on slowly. This continues until the 
car reaches the spot, when other rocket-impelled cars are 
launched at it, and the whole, holy Poongee incladed, are 
consumed. 

Again, when a person is very sick, superstition will some- 
times originate a bolL Nats, that is fairies, are held in a 
strange mixture of fear and reverence by Talains, and are sup- 
posed to take a very active part in the domestic afifairs of 
mankind. The Nat master or mistress, whichever it be who in 
a district has acquired by universal suffrage or has arrogated 
the fame of intimacy with the Nat gentry, is called and con- 
sulted, and sometimes prescribes a dance, m order to induce^ the 
good people to remove the diBease. The remedy \a expensive ; 
^e neighhonrs are mVited, and a feast is ^ven *, we dance foWows 
and is continued until the ncaghboure con dance no longer, when, 
it being presumed that the Nat ought to be satisfied and appeased, 
the dancers disperse. The skill of the Talain in gesture danc- 
ing is perhaps most conspicuous when, suddenly, part pr 
nearly the whole of the crew of one of their^ long light 
crank racing canoes spring up, and on their precarious crafitf 
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which the slightest awkwardness or mistake upsets, dance shout- 
ing and flourishing their paddles. These canoes hold from forty 
to sixty men, and on sucn an occasion one bad ear and false 
gesticulation as to time might easily capsize a boat. 

In another very favorite amusement of this people are con- 
bined their music, singing and dancing. A “ Fwey” is a spe- 
cies of mask or mystery, such as the old English revels and the 
Romanist festivals of our ancestors often witnessed, the chief 
difference being in the subject of the Pwey and its usual 
duration ; it is passionately loved by the Talains and Burmans. 
On various occasions those who can afford the expense, gratify 
themselves, their popularity, and their neighbours by hiring 
a set of actors and musicians, erecting a temporary shed for 
the performance, and notifying to their friends and neighbours 
when the exhibition is to commence. The throng is usually 
great on the appointed night ; and the audience as attentive 
and interested as if the stage were of much greater pretension. 
These temporary Drurys and Covent-gardens are of extreme 
simplicity; a bunch of boughs stuck up in the centre forms 
the ** scene three or four earthen basons on the top of sticks 
hold the oil and tow which enlightens the audience and actors; 
a large vessel of oil, with a wooden ladle, enables the actors 
occasionally to replenish the basons ; the green-room is distin- 
guished by a string of masques used by the actors, who put on 
and off their costume, whether of kings or devils, in a manner 
which must be very instructive to the people as to the toilet 
of such important personages ; the musicians are grouped at 
the green room and form the point of entrance and exit of the 
actors ; a certain space round the central boughs and lights is 
kept clear as the stage, and the audience sit and stand around 
this somewhat circumscribed area os they best can, some under 
but most outside of the shed ; — a King, his Premier, a lovely 
Princess, an enamoured Prince, a Beloo or Devil, and the 
attendants of these several worthies are the standing person- 
ages. The plot m^ be easily conceived as to the mortals, but 
the roll which the Beloo plays, his tricks, the endeavours to 
catch him, his escapes ana wonderful feats are not so easily 
imagined. He is a sort of mischief-loving, trickey Harlequin, 
and bamboozles kin^, prince, and attendants to his heart's con- 
tent, — of course favoring the loving co^le in the end at the 
expense of king, queen, and commons. There is much dancing^ 
the^ diiilogueB being always followed by musio and pantomimic 
action; much flourishing of swords; hunts after the Beloo 
round the bough, i. e. through imaginary forests ; appearance 
nnd disappearance of personageB to each other who remain 
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strangely visible to the audience; bon mots which produce 
rounds of laughter and applause from the amphitheatre of 
heads ; love-making and sentimental talking ; in short an inter- 
minable trash of comedy, tragedy, pantomime* singing, dancing, 
capering, and music, which lasts for four or five consecutive 
nights, and to which there appears no limit but the purse of the 
host, and the not easily satiated enjoyment of the audience. 
The whole exhibition is, however, exceedingly characteristic 
of the people, — love, war, and boat-songs are common 
amongst them ; the sentiments and imagery of their songs 
are of course thoroughly Talain and Burmese, and a European 
may often be amused by what to him must appear the strange 
notions of beauty, feeling and heroism which they convey. 

Such are the general habits of the bulk of the population 
of the Tenasserim provinces ; a people inferior to tne Hindus 
in agricultural skill and industry, but superior in general 
character, being more independent of spirit, less degraded 
by their religion and its superstitions, free from caste, from 
slavery to a load of trivial observances, and owing to the 
more favourable condition of woman and her rights, having 
a better social system; also, more advanced in the general 
diffusion of elementary education. Fond of amusement and 
idleness, and inhabiting a country, which, from its soil, climate, 
and streams, affords an abundance of food with the exaction 
of no great amount of labour, the people cannot be held as 
remarkable for their industry. Though fond of money they 
are not fond of toil, and as the price of labour is high from 
the scantiness of the population, a very little exertion sutBces 
to enable a man to indulge in a protracted enjoyment of idle- 
ness ; continuous exertion is therefore a rare quality amongst 
them. 

Although not subject to the action of debasing rites and 
ceremonies such as those of the Hindus, a puerile superstition 
has a very strong-hold upon the minds of the Talains. The 
Nats receive much attention ; they appear to parcel out the 
country into distinct jurisdictions and endowed with every 
variety of character, disposition, and occupation ; they are 
the Dianas of the chose, and must be courted by the elephant- 
catcher and the game-killer ; very influential with tigers, upon 
whose heads they ride, they can, when propitiated, shut the 
jawB of their steeds and render them of Jamb-like innocence. 
Nats too have agricultural propensities, are not averse to med- 
dling with horticultural pursuits, and can blight or favor a 
fruit season at pleasure ; Nats arc the only members of the 
faculty who can cope with cholera and small-pox, and who 
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without a diploma, thoroughly command the various ills which 
men are heirs to. Again, Nats are as domestic as cats, and 
those which have a turn for house-keeping exact a good deal 
of in-door consideration : they appear almost as touchy and 
treacherous as their feline rivals, and it is only with a salvo to 
the influence of the Nat that a man is master in his own 
house. There are Nats of the water as well as of the land, 
and go where one will, there the Nat is on the mind of the 
Talain. Still, Nats are not very ill-natured nor very greedy ; 
a cocoa-nut, rags of red cloth, flowers, paper streamers, and 
the like, are the offerings which are esteemed propitiatory and 
gratifying, and being easily obtained, there is no very good 
reason why every Nat in the country should not retain its good 
humour. The Nats play a stiU more prominent part amongst 
a race, the helots of Burmah and Pegu, namely, the Karens. 

This very curious and interesting people now occupy the 
various mountainous and difficult tracts of country throughout 
Burmah, Pegu, the Tenasserim coast, and parts of the Shan 
and Siamese countries. The Karens are a timid and oppressed 
people, speaking a language wholly different from both the 
Burmese and Talain, and arc regarded by the nations amongst 
whom they are scattered as an inferior race. Long subjection 
has led them to form the same estimate of thems^ves, and to 
imagine that nature has doomed them to a subordinate condi- 
tion. Their only resource from^ tyranny and oppression is 
the refuge of their loved mountains and forests, and to these 
they cling with a warm affection for the wild life, which, in the 
absence of a more manly spirit amongst them as a people, is 
the only one that can secure to them comparative liberty and 
the absence of oppression. 

The Karens are Deists, and amongst them are traditions of 
tlie creation of man, his fall, the deluge, the subsequent peo- 
pling of the earth, and of the growth of idolatry amongst 
its inhabitants which appear to have a Mosaic origin. They are 
not idolators, but have fallen away from the purity of the wor- 
ship of one only God, and have sunk into a superstitious 
dread of Nats, and a system of endeavouring to secure their 
favor which borders closely on Nat worship. It would almost 
seem as if they considered that the Nats had full liberty 
from an incensed Deity to plague earth and its inhabitants. 
Nat houses, looking like children^ play-things from the ffimi- 
nutive size, are constantly met with in the forests, and at the 
foot of some gigantic tree would be passed almost unheeded, 
but for the request that the traveller wul not disturb the dwel- 
ling and the onerings of the Nat. 
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Their system of cultivation is suited to the nature of the 
country they occupy, and is therefore different from that of the 
Burmese and Talain who occupy the rich^ well-watered alluvial 
plains. The Karen, having cut down a tract of jungle, fires it 
when the end of the dry weather facilitates the operation. Ho 
then plants his rice after the first full of rain has moistened the 
earth, and enabled him without difiUculty to make the small holes 
in which he plants his seed. lie seldom takes more than two 
or three crops from the field he has cleared, but proceeds to 
take more virgin soil from the jungle and forest. AVhen, in the 
course of this system, the fields are getting somewhat remote 
from a viJlagc, and the distance is felt to be inconvenient, the 
village is deserted and another built near to the new patches of 
cultivation ; as the houses are entirely constructed of bamboo 
and posts cut in the jungle, material is always at hand, and 
a few days’ labour is all that is requisite for the completion 
of a new village. In the course of years a deserted clearance 
is covered with jungle, and in five or six years the process of 
cutting and burning may again pass over it. Thus a village 
of Karens wanders within certain limits, and occasionally after 
a shorter or longer period may go over its old clearances a 
second time. 

The domestic habits of this race are more filthy than 
those of the Talains; they seem to have an aversion to 
frequent ablutions, and the clear waters of their mountain 
streams arc much neglected; several absurd legends are 
assigned as the cause of this hydrophobic humour of the 
Karens, for them a most unfortunate prejudice. There is a 
remarkable absence of selfishness amongst them ; they may be 
almost said to have tilings in common ,* whatever they have 
they will always willingly share w-ith their village brethren. 
They are, as a race, handsomer, according to European notions, 
than the Talains or Burmans. Karens are fond of spiri- 
tuous liquors, and on festive occasions the women are kept 
employed distilling the rice spirit upon which their husbands 
are getting drunk. Having originally no written characters 
in which to express their language, their laws and customs 
were orally transmitted from father to son. Bigamy was 
deemed dishonorable; adultery was piAiished with death; 
and the elders were in all ipattcrs of moment the judges and 
the leaders of the people. They have a singular custom of 
taking the bones and ashes of tneir dead to some place in the 
jungles known only to themselves ; for this no sufiScient reason 
is assigned by them, and the Talains and Burmese attribute the 
custom to the fact that a portion of the wealth of the deceased 
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is placed along with his bones and ashes; fear that these 
should be disturbed on account of the valuables deposited with 
them, induces secrecy as to what may be termed the sepulchral 
spots. The Talains assert that the revenge of a Karen is sure 
to follow the disturber of the remains of his fathers ; be this 
as it may, the departure of a soul to the land of spirits is a fes- 
tive occasion, and the friends and relatives meet to sing wild 
dirges, and drink till they can sing no longer. 

Karens are lazy and averse to exertion, but good-tempered, 
very credulous, and more truthful than their more intelligent 
but less scrupulous neighbours. The arts are at low ebb among 
them, though some of their manufactures, particularly the bead- 
ornamented apparel of the women, are curious ; the dress of the 
men is extremely simple, consisting usually of two blankets or 
pieces of the coarse cloth made by the women, sown together, 
BO as to form a kind of armless coat or frock, with a part in the 
centre unsown, through which the head passes, and tne same at 
the sides, for the arms. Karens are fond of singing and their 
airs are wild and pretty ; the language being by no means un- 
favourable to the musical propensity of the people, and in itself 
exacting the greatest nicety and delicacy of ear and of pro- 
nunciation from the great play and variety of the vowel 
sounds which are distinguished in both dialects of their lan- 
guage. 

Cholera, fever, and small pox are so much dreaded that Ka- 
rens desert their villages and lemove to other situations as soon 
as they are invaded by these scourges. The infected, unless 
they can move themselves, are left to their fate. Change of 
air and site seems the chief medical resource of the Karens ; for 
their secondary ones, namely, offerings to the Nats of whatever 
they deem calculated to tickle fairy palates, do not appear to 
produce many very remarkable cures, though frequently re- 
sorted to. 

Karens are, in their own way, bold hunters, and not above 
eating their own game even when a rhinoceros. They are how- 
ever not bolder than the Talains, some of whom gain a liveli- 
hood by catching elephants, and prosecute this occupation in a 
most perilous manner; two men, mounted on a trained elephant 
and carrying a spear *and a lasso made of leather rope, manage 
to get amongst a herd of wild elephants and then single out one 
to whom they give chose. The lasso is cast so as to catch one, 
of the hind legs of the wild elephant ; the other end of the 
Imbo is fhstened to the girdle of the trained animal, and the 
duty of the second man is to sit on the back of the elephant 
end to hold the coU and cast the lasso at the right moment 
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if the wild elephant turns, he is kept off by the roear point and 
the tame elephant ; he usually however makes off as fast as he 
can, accompanied by the trained animal, who must have good 

E aces ; when the wild one is tired, or as soon as he affords his 
unters a favorable opportunity, his further flight is arrested by 
a turn being taken round a stout tree, to which the lasso is ulti- 
mately made fast. Starvation for a time, and then the gift of food 
soon renders the wild animal manageable. Such a method of 
elephant hunting is, for many reasons, very perilous; but strange 
to say the men employed in this hazardous occupation have a 
greater dread of the tiger than of the elephant, being more 
frequently a prey to the former than to the latter ; for nights 
must be passed in the jungle to watch for the herds of wild 
elephants, and for fear of scaring these, the usual precautions 
against the tiger cannot be taken, so that the elephant-catcher 
runs greater risk from the stealthy and murderous spring 
of the tiger than from the infuriate violence of his gigantic 
game, the elephant. No bolder, yet more superstitious Nat 
worshippers than this class of hunters ! 

In Amherst province a portion of the peojjle are Toung- 
thoos ; they are the best cultivators in the province, being the 
only people who understand the use of the plough. Distinct 
from the Talains, Burmese, and Karens by language, dress, and 
habits, their original country is not well ascertained ; the name 
implies a hill man, and the use of the plough with a metal 
blade argues a higher country than the plains of Pegu, and a 
soil which required a more laborious culture than has been 
forced upon the people of the land of their adoption. ^ Their 
pipes, their dresses, and other minor peculiarities indicate a 
more ingenious people ; but their language and its literature 
remain unmastered by Europeans, and therefore little or nothing 
is known of the race /except that they are esteemed good 
cultivators. 

In the province of Mergui there is a considerable mixture of 
Siamese blood amongst the Talains and Burmese, but as the 
Siamese have intermarried with, and conformed to the laws and 
customs of, the people amongst whom they emigrated, no par- 
ticular description is necessary. 

^ « Such ma}r be said to have been the different races whom we 
found inhabiting the proviflees ceded to the East iB^ia Com- 
pany by the treaty of Yandaboo. Moguls, Jews, Arkenians, 
Chinese, natives, of the Madras and Bengal provinces, followed 
in the wake of our troops ; and as soon as possession of the 
country was fairly taken, settled down, dbie^ at Moulmein, 
in considerable numbers; but, like the hluropeans, being 
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foreigners, they need not here be more particularly ad- 

^^After^e conclusion of the treaty of Yandahoo and the ces- 
sion of the provinces to the East India Company, the question 
of selecting a suitable position for the mam body of the force 
to be cantoned was a matter of great importance. At first, it 
was in contemplation to have stationed the troops at the mouth 
of the Salween at Amherst, but Sir A. Campliell ultimately 
selected the point of junction of the Salween, the Gvne, and 
the Attaran river for the permanent cantonment of the force. 
The advantage of this commanding position is so apparent, that 
in former days, most probably when the Portuguese took a 
part in the struggles of Pegu, it had not been overlooked, and 
the British troops found a spacious irregular quadrangle, on 
which to establish themselves, already surrounded by an earthen 
mound or rampart of considerable antiquity. Besides the 
numerous advantages of position in a military point of view, 
with reference to the protection of the frontier, the command of 
the rivers, and a close watch on the Burmese town and pro- 
vince of Martaban, the cantonment of Moulmein, is well raised, 
well drained, very healthy, and well supplied with water; 
whereas a diflSoulty on the latter point was found to exist at 
Amherst. The subsequent rise and progress of the timber 
trade, and the sufficiency of the river as a good port for ship- 
ping', had confirmed the wisdom of Sir A. Campbell’s selection 

of Moulmein. ^ in,. 

The population of the provinces, when they^ fell into our 
hands, has been variously estimated, one calculation making it 
as low ns ten thousand souls ; but this is evidently an error ; for 
the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui have been very stationary 
in the amount of population ; indeed, the best informed persons 
doubt whether since our tenure of the country the people have 
on the whole increased or decreased. The same, with the ex- 
ception of Moulmein, may be said of the northern province 
styled by the British province, Amheret; its villages afford 
no satisfactory proof of any remarkable increase of population 
since it has been in our possession. On the contrary, the increase 
is peculiarly dow— instead of 10,000 souls, the following would 
seem to be a fair estfiuate of the population before the Burmese 
War, caused a temporary fluctuation and disturbance 

• A,^wenoloiMi,«lsoof «eaUtttiauiW, obierved at the head of 

the Anihem inlet ; it is seldom Visited and hat little known. In the local legends 
it is attribnted to <Mie of the ancient kings of Fegu. 

N 
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Amherst 40,000 

TaYoy 35,000 

Meigui 15,000 


Total 90,000 

And it may be supposed that upon our occupation of the pro- 
vinces aiidthe restoration of order, there was no material differ- 
ence in ^e numbers, except such os was 'due to the camp fol- 
lowers and troops stationed at Moulmein, Tavoy and Mergui. 

Our rule necessarily commenced by disturbing as little as 
possible the systems of revenue, police, and justice, to which 
the people had been accustomed under their Burman &lers. 
This, the usual course adopted in the administration of a recent 
conquest, was accompanied by an error, which has elsfwhero 
1i)een the concomitant of our extension of territoty in the east. 
In lieu of restoring to the people the use of their own knraage, 
the Talain, that of their conquerors, the Burman,. was by us 
continued as the official medium of communication and accounts. 
We thus, from the first, deprived ourselves of that support which 
the strong feeling of Talain nationaliqr would have afforded ; 
and the error was the more grievous, b^use, during the con- 
duct of the war with Ava, every advantage was taken of one fea- 
ture of Talain nationality, implacable hostility to the Burmese ; 
and ordinary giatitude as well as policy, pointed out the pro- 
priety of restoring tponr allies, when th^ became our subjects, 
the use of their own language, if only as an honorable acluow- 
ledgement of the^ sense entertained of their services. Far 
higher advantages would however have resulted from such a 
step ; for it would, in all probability, have caused such an influx 
of the Mon or Talain population into our provinces as would 
shortly have rendered them much less a burthen than they 
have hitherto poyed : and very possibly inB|;ead of a burthen, 
the receipts from these provinces might 'Very shortly after 
occupation have covered, if not exceeded, their expenditure. 
By retaining the Burmese language as tl^t of office, and by 
long indecision as to the permanent retention of the c^ed pro- 
vinces, we failed, when fear of Burman vengeance, was 
still operative to hold out any inducement to our Taliun 
allies to settle under the ph>tection of our Government; and 
thus neither benefitted ourselves nor them, but the Burmese, 
who in consequence of the course we pursued, retained the 
greater portion of a people that were ot&erwise ready, if en- 
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couragcd to have crossed over to British protection. The 
population is now as follows : — 


Mergui, 


Town and suburbs 

. 12,000 


Province 

. 8,000 

20,000 

Tavog^ 



Town and Suburbs 

, 10,358 


Province 

, 26,996 

37,354 

AmherBt, 


Moulmein and Suburbs 

, 30,000 


Province 

. 43,000 

75,000 


Total 1,50,415 

A very thin population for the area of the provinces, and 
the productive powers of their soil I 

Bevenue. — The chief portion of the state revenue, derived 
from the land, was, by the Burmese, levied in kind ; rice, the sta- 
ple article of food is grown throughout the provinces ; and one- 
fourth of the crop was nominally the share claimed by th^ go- 
vernment, although in reality owing to the exactions of uncheck- 
ed subordinates it was larger. Garden produce and fruit trees of 
all descriptions, when bearing, likewise yielded revenue — other 
items of receipt were from tne farming of fisheries, of turtle- 
banks, bazars and town dues. As the provinces were distant 
from the court of Ava, and were therefore not under good 
control, they were a prey to the Barman governors and their 
subordinates; tyranny and exaction rendered the revenue 
demands much more oppressive than any simple statement of 
the basis of the system conveys. With the exception of re- 
ceiving the revenue derived from rice cultivation either in 
Idnd or commuted in money, we adopted the above fiscal sys- 
tem, conducting it by means of the same instrumentality as had 
been employed by the Burmese. Simple and well suited to a 
native government, and theoretically fiivorable for the cultiva- 
tor, the system of taking revenue from the land in kind fails 
under British officers : for, having little or no knowledge of the 
hm^ge and of the habits or customs of the people, they have 
Bmw power of coping with the dishonesty and cunning of 
interested subordinates ; the exact limit of their power is well 
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^known, audit is not difficult for native craft to fnistrate the 
heat intentions and to mislead in the exercise of power. • 
Melancholy as the fact may appear a more intimate acquain- 
tan(|> with the Burmese language and the habits of the people 
has* not in general been found productive of corresponding 
advantages ; for, however much to be deplored, historic faith- 
iiilness requires it to be stated, that Grovernment functionaries, 
especially in former times, have too often acquired such know- 
ledge by forming connections calculated neither to secure the 
respect of the native community, nor to be^hten their own 
moral sensibilities ; connections which inevitabfy surround them 
with needy favorites and relatives, whose whole aim is corrup- 
tion and extortion. Through the machinations of such a home 
circle, as it may be called, the advantages of a more intimate 
acquaintance with the official language, manners, and feelings 
of a people are at least nullified, and have too frequently 
been turned to their positive disadvantage ; the native favorite 
never forgetting that it may be the privilege of the wife of a 
judge or governor in Burmnh, ns elsewhere, to assist in the deci- 
sion of suits, to hold their own coi:^B,,and to exercise as much 
power as the facility, not to say corruption of their proteetdrs, 
can connive at. Of the two classes of funciionaTies, the man of 
coDGiparative ignorance, free from the baneful influence of such 
connections, has usually been found more respected and better 
able to chock the malpractices of subordinates, than is the case 
with a man whose misfortune it has been to have acquired 
greater knowledge of the vernacula;r language and the habits 
of any people,, through a medium corruptive of bis own charac* 
ter, qualities, and efficiency. 

With fluctuations and many errois the Burman system was 
continued from the first occupation of the provinces until Mr. 
Blundell made a vain endeavour to introduce a seven years* 
settlement, and a money assessment founded on the value and 
area of land under cultivation. He failed in his attempt in con- 
sequence of the opposition of subordinates to which he yielded ; 
indeed with the high rates of assessment which he adopted 
and enforced, it was impossible that any system could stand, — 
the burthen being so severe and the administration so lax and 
oppressive, that much land was tlirown out*of cultivation ; and 
the evil of excessive assessyicnt, increased by a year of mur- 
rain among the cattle, threatened to be most fatal to die pros- 
perity of the provinces. 

The evils of the existing system quickly presented them- 
selves to Major Broadfoot when he assumed charge of the Te- 
naeserim provinces in April 1843, and he zealously set about 
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their reformatioD. He attacked corruption in its yarious forms 
and positions, and supported hj the Governor-General, Lord 
Ellenborough, checked by severe examples the malpractices 
which had become habitual. Shameless as was proved to^ave 
been the conduct of one of the British functionaries, and com- 
promised as was that of others. Major Broadfoot was made the 
subject of calumny and misrepresentation for the line which 
he pursued. In the provinces much more was known than 
came to Major Broadfoot’s notice, but, in so far as it came to 
his knowledge, he, confident in the support of the Governor- 
General, acted boldly in putting down dishonesty. 

Occupied with the punishment of corruption. Major Broad- 
foot become keenly alive to the constant opportunity which 
the then existing system offered to subordinates for exaction 
and malpractices, and he therefore determined to supersede the 
old by an entirely new land assessment. He accordingly alter- 
ed the whole fisem system of the provinces, substituting a fixed 
money payment in lieu of the levy of one-fourth of the grain 
in kind or commuted in money ; he abolished taxes on trees 
and garden produce, and those on turtle-banks and fisheries ; 
in place of the latter he established a species of poll-tax so 
regulated that a cultivator paid about one-third of what was 
exacted from a non-cultivator. So radical a change in the 
revenue system of the provinces, one so novel to the people 
and to the subordinate ofiScials through wliom it must neces- 
sarily be carried into effect, required, even if advisable, more of 
thought and deliberation than was given to it ; greater prepar- 
ation of instruments ; and far more knowledge of the country 
than was to be found amongst the officers of the commission, 
who, to a man, were ignorant of all revenue matters ; had 
never turned their attention to the subject : and who, moreover, 
owing to^ the great number of native subordinates removed 
from their charges for corruption, found themselves unaided 
by the now and thoroughly inexperienced native functionaries 
given to assist them. 

However faulty^ in principle a system of taxation may be 
or appear to be, it has usually arisen gradually and adapted 
itself to the habits and circumstances of the people, and any 
sudden change which may sweep away such existing system 
will be found productive of great confusion and difficulty ; 
general principles, however correct and admirable in theory, 
“o means the property, by their bare enunciation, 
of suddei^ altering the habits, feelings, and prejudices of a 
people. The old system, as a^inistered under facile British 
lunctionaries, had, however, been so severe in consequence of the 
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universal corruption and malpractices of the native subordinates^ 
that, when the cultivators, as in the neighbourhood of Moul- 
mein, were under the influence of the presence of Major Brood- 
foot jand of the encouragement and hopes which he held out to 
them, the new system was apparently well received ; the people 
were ignorant of its working, but os nothing could be worse 
than the old they had no objection to try the new. Major Broad- 
foot hod only time to introduce it in province Amherst, where 
a commencement was made and with apparent success. 

Matters were in this state, when, in September 1844, Captain 
Durand relieved Major Broadfoot, and assuming charge of the 
provinces, had immediately to take up the question of the 
revenue assessments. In the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui a 
set of revenue rules, abrogating the old system, and announcing 
the basis of the new, hsid been promulgated, but nothing done 
towards carrying the new measure into cflect ; he, therefore, 
assembled in each province the elders of villages, and having 
caused the new system to be long and carefully explained to 
them, effected through their agency a land assessment in each 
province, — the people in fact taxing themselves. The new sys- 
tem, thus introduced, was favoraldy received in spite of its 
novelty, and the experiment of acting through the people 
proved not only productive of satisfaction to them, but also no 
loss to the Government ; on the contrary a small increase of 
receipts has steadily followed this, in the east, a rather unusual 
method of taxation ; and the provinces of Tavoy and Mergui 
arc quick and ready in paying in the annual revenue. In pro- 
vince Amherst, the laud assessment, newly established by Major 
Broadfoot, was found too heavy, and was, after laborious enquiry 
and several revenue circuits, considerably lowered by Captain 
Durand, who, on a personal inspection, discovered the unequal 
working of the new system, and that land nominally assessed 
at two rupees per acre, was paying from 3^ to five rupees the 
acre of cultivation. Dr. liichardson was ordered to institute a 
careful inquiry and to survey the richest district in province 
Amherst, that of the island of Beloo^yoon. Aware of the im- 
portance of the duty entrusted to him and anxious to benefit 
the people, he devoted himself to the work with a zeal which 
'cost him his life, but not before he had collected data on which 
to found an assessment of an equitable and reasonable charac- 
ter. The same course was to have been pursued with the 
other districts of the province, but the sudden loss of Dr. 
Richardson and the want of any officer who could replace him 
m carrying out the measures, delayed its execution. Pending 
its completion, however, and with reference to the diminishea 
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quantity of specie thrown into the country in consequence of 
the great reduction of force carried into effect by Captain 
Durand, he largely lowered the land assessment in province 
Amherst ; and if the system introduced into these provinces 
by Major Broadfoot is to be maintiuned, namely, that of a 
money assessment, the measure commenced by Dr. Richardson 
must not be too long delayed, otherwise, timely lowered as 
the assessment was by Captain Durand, it will nevertheless not 
continue to work well or satisfactorily. 

Since the provinces have fallen into our hands a branch of 
revenue has arisen unknown to their former Burman holders, 
namely, that derived from teak forests. Upon the acquisition 
of the provinces in 1825 the existence of teak beeame known, 
and, in 1827, Dr. Wallich was deputed to explore and report 
upon the forests. He partially explored those on the Salween 
and Attaran, and gave a favorable account of the timber to be 
found in them. Ine Commissioner Mr. Maingay then pro- 
posed that licenses to cut timber upon certain conditions should 
be granted to private individuals ; but there does not appear 
to have been much anxiety on the part of speculators to sup- 
port the proposition, and the Government continued to hold its 
forests. To attract attention to them, and with the view of 
developing their resources, a limited experiment was made, 
and, in March 1828, a shipment of 511 logs for Calcutta was 
despatched, but the experiment had been so conducted as to 
be very costly, and the cost not being covered by the price 
whieff was obtained at public auction for the timber. Govern- 
ment became alarmed at a result which in reality proved 
nothing except the folly of an experiment, so conducted and 
on su^ a small scale. The further preparation of timber for 
Governnient was henceforth discontinued, and Mr. Maingay, in 
1829, received the sanction of Government to throw open the 
timber trade under certain rules which he published, and which 
fixed an ad valorem duty of fifteen per cent, as that to be piud 
to Government on timber brought from the forests. The impulse 
thus given to the trade began to be felt in 1833, by the June of 
which year 7309 tons of converted, that is, sawed and squared 
teak, had been exported since the opening of the forests in 
1829; three vessels also had been built, and four were building 
at Moulmein. From that period the timber trade and ship 
building increased rather rapidly, and the temporary prosperity 
of the provinces was furthered ; but it was so, at the expence of 
their resources, owing to the absence of any efiltolive conservancy 
or check upon the timberoutters* It is true that the permits 
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to fell timber were revocable at will, and that the holders were 
always so informed ; also that trees, of less than four feet girth, 
were, liable to confiscation, if felled ; but the conservancy esta- 
blis)iment of one forester and eight or ten coolies was not well 
calculated efficiently to enforce any set of rules ; and the re- 
vocation of permits for abuse of trust and destruction of forests 
could not well be enforced when the forests were unvisited by 
any European functionaries, and no pains were taken to ascer- 
tain the conduct of the parties holding the permits. Mr. 
Blundell became alive to the necessity of affording some 
degree of protection to the long-neglected forests, and in 1837 
suggested a revocation of permits and the establishment of a 
conservancy department. Dr. Heifer, Lieut. Halked, and 
Capt. O'Brien examined the forests, and the latter officer report- 
ed strongly on their waste and rapid destruction, combating the 
opinions of others who deemed them inexhaustible, and earnest- 
ly recommending an efficient conservancy. After much deli- 
beration, a conservator, Captain Tremenheere, was appointed at 
the beginning of 1841, but the revocation of permits was not 
then acceded to. The subject of forests appears to have occu- 
pied the attention of Government during that year mainly in 
consequence of the supply of teak timber to Her Majesty's 
dock-yards from the Tenasserim Coast, forming matter of 
consideration. Dr. Bichardson had been sent into the Shan 
States, and reported on the resources of the tracts he travers- 
ed; Mr. Seppings was deputed to Moulmein and reported 
ffivorably on the facility of supplying teak timber A the 
British Naval dock -yards, and of buiidiag ships of war at 
Moulmein. Thus circumstanced Mr. Blundell submitted a 
set of rules for the working and preservation of the teak 
forests in the Teuasserim provinces, the value of which had 
then been ascertained ; and he obtained the sanction of Govern- 
ment to the promulgation of the rules. The idea of drawing 
supplies of teak timber for Her Majesty’s dock-yards not 
bemg immeduitely acted upon, mercantile d^and for 
timber rapidly increasing, and t&ie conservator of foteets 
being able to pay but small attention to bis charge, tbe holders 
of permits were unchecked in their proceedings ; and imme- 
diate profit being the sole object in view, no attention ^whatever 
was paid to the rules of 1841. 

Matters continued in this ilirtn until Major Broadfoot 
turned his attention to the subjeel^ being forced to do so in 
consequence of the state in wUoh he found our relations 
with the Burmese. The reckless condoct of the timber 
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merchants on the Salween had well nigh embroiled us in 
hostilities, and had rendered this frontier river, down which 
all the teak timber coming to Moulmein is floated, a scene 
of confusion and violence. 

Engaged with these and other difficulties he had not either 
time or opportunity more than very partially to turn his 
attention to the question of forest conservancy, though forced 
to check anarchy and wanton violence along the l^oongeen 
forests by closing them against the timber merchants and 
prohibiting the felling of timber along this the north east 
frontier of the province ; a strong measure, but essential for 
the preservation of peace and good order. 

Timber Revenue, 


BS. AS. P. 

1833 13,457 7 10 

1836 20,803 14 4 

1839- 40 21,727 10 10 

1840- 41 29,244 15 7 

1841- 42 55,108 9 1 

1842- 43 52,924 2 4 

1843- 44 43,008 10 6 

1844- 45 20,897 0 0 

1845- 46 107,048 13 4 


The above table sets forth the gradual rise of the receipts 
from this branch of the revenue; from 1829 to 1841-42 there 
was a steady increase, but in 1842-43 there occurred a sudden 
depression in consequence of the misunderstanding which 
arose with the Burmese, and the disorderly conduct of the timber 
dealers. In 1843 Major Broadfoot having adjusted our frontier 
relations with the Burmese, wid thus facilitated the raftage of 
timber down the Salween, and having also introduced some 
system in the department of the timber duty collector, the 
nominal receipts rose to one lakh and thirty-one thousand rupees, 
but the amount was not realized, — upwards of 98,000 rupees 
being at the end of that year unsettled. His prohibition to 
felling and removing teak from the forests of the Thoongeen 
caused the receipts for 1844-45 to fall to about 21,000 
rupees. 

The prohibition suddenly imposed was a hardship upon those 
dealers who had laid out capital* on the felling of timber in 
the Thoongeen forests by making advances to the foresters, and 
though the complaints on this account were in general very 
gross exaggerations, and frequently entirely false, Captain Du- 

o 
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rand temporarily removed the prohibition in order to give full 
time to Buch persons as might really have laid out cash ad- 
vances in the felling of timber, to remove the same. Precautions 
were also taken to afford greater security to the floatage of tim- 
ber in the upper part of the Salween river both at tlie Boom 
below the falls, where the timber is collected together into rafts, 
and also below this point, where, in consequence of rapids, rafts 
are often endangered. The revenue receipts again rose in 
1845-46 to a lakh and seven thousand rupees of fair payment 
into the treasury. 

Captain Durand’s measures nevertheless excited great hosti- 
lity to himself amongst those engaged in the timber trade; 
he traversed the Thoongeen forests and made himself acquaint- 
ed by local examination and inquiry with the system which 
had there prevailed ; he also obtained information as to the 
conduct of the holders of permits where such had been granted, 
and as soon as Captain Guthrie took charge of the Conservancy 
of the forests, that officer’s attention was called to the subject. 

Captain Guthrie, after a thorough and most careful exami- 
nation of the forest, found that the permit-holders utterly 
neglected the forest rules in force, and were destroying the 
Government property in a shameful manner, utterly regardless 
of every consideration but present profit Conservator and 
superintendent of forests, he very properly brought the delin- 
quents forward, and it happened that the first, or amongst 
the first, were the agents of the firm of Messrs. Cockerell and 
Co. in whose hands was the Megwa forest. No better in- 
stance of the manner in which the occupiers of Govern- 
ment forests fulfill their trusts could well have been brought 
forward, for the firm is one of the leading ones, having 
an establishment at Moulinein, and is known to be influ- 
ential in Calcutta, and to stand high, and deservedly so, 
in general estimation ; if from any, attention conditions 
was to be expected, their agents might be anumpated to set 
an example. This did not prove to be the case, or at any 
rate the example set was a ve^ bad one. In the course of 
ten hours the ofiScials of the Forest Department measured 
and recorded upwards of 600 undersized trees killed but 
not felled, and upwards of 260 undersized trees felled, — making 
in all above 860 undersized, trees killed. Besides th:^ forego- 
ing, 164 full-sized trees, ninety-three undersized, and ninety- 
nine rooks (valuable in ship-building) were found burning I ! 

The Megwa Forest contained at the time about 2,400 
growing te& trees, six feet girth and upwards, and two 
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thousand (2,000) under that girth, besides two thousand 
(2,000) killed and ninety-four feile dander the proper girth. 
The rapid exhaustion of the Forests under such a mode of 
procedure may be easily understood, as also the necessity 
for checking such waste of valuable public property. 

Captain Guthrie decided that the Megwa Forest should be 
resumed. In the meantime Messrs. Cockerell and Co. appear 
to have addressed themselves to the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal, Sir T. H. Maddock, complaining against the proceed- 
ings of Captain Guthrie, and to have succeeded in obtaining 
the transmission of an order to the Commissioner, directing 
him on its receipt to restore to Messrs. Cockerell and Co. 
the forest resumed. 

These instructions, — passed, we may presume, in entire 
ignorance of the merits of the case, except, perhaps, ns these 
might very naturally be represented by the firm, whose pecu- 
niary interests were at stake, — reached Captain Durand after 
he had passed his decision on the appeal made to him by 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co. and had remitted the award, — having 
found, on examination of records, that the penalty clause, the 
only one by which the Kulcs promulgated for observance 
could be enforced, had been temporarily suspended, though not 
fibrogated, and that therefore neither the Commissioner nor 
the Superintendent of Forests, had any power whatever to 
check the most unscrupulous violation of the Rules nominally 
put forth for the preservatiji* of the Forests I In remitting 
the award, however. Captain Uurnnd did not conceal his entire 
approval of the decision of Captain Guthrie, passed as it was 
in ignorance of the trap undesignedly laid for him by this secret 
qualification of the publicly notified Rules of 1841, and in- 
timated that these Rules would in future be enforced, — naturally 
anticipating that it required but a clear statement of the facts 
of the case to insure immediate instructions to enforce, where 
in future requisite, the Penalty clause. 

The holders of Forests were but little pleased that such a 
warning should be given, and such an exposure made of the 
care and attention paid by them to their trust. The utter 
neglect of the Government stipulations was further well ex- 
emplified by the fact,«that, in consequence of Captain Durand’s 
temporary removal of the prohibition on the working in the 
Thoongeen Forests, 8,922 trees were brought from thence, 
out of which 4,497, that is about two-thirds of the whole 
amount, were undersized, and therefore ought by rule to have 
been confiscated. Captain Durand ordered that a small extra 
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duty should be levied on this undersized timber, remitting the 
extreme penidty of confiscation, but warning the public that 
the ensuing season it would be enforced ; — a measure abso- 
lutely necessary on public grounds, and favorable to the real 
interests of the timber market, but disagreeable to the short- 
ughted selfishness of many private interests. 

The very natural alarm of Messrs. Cockerell and Co. and 
of other timber dealers, was not diminished by the fact of the 
Supreme Government of India again taking up the idea first 
mooted in 1841, during the time that Lord Auckland was Go- 
vernor-General. In March 1846 the Commissioner received 
orders from the President in Council, Sir T. H. Maddock, to 
purchase for Her Majesty’s Navy all the best teak timber 
suitable for ship-building at Moulmein, and to report without 
delay the extent to which he would be able to procure supplies 
of timber for the Navy from the Tenasserim provinces. There 
was a great demand for timber in the home market at the time 
these instructions were received, houses in Moulmein having 
obtained advices of £15 per ton for good teak as having 
been given ; but, from the state of the money market both in 
Calcutta and at l^loulmein, there was at the latter place a great 
dearth of cash, and consequently, with the exercise of some 
discretion and judgment, the orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment could be effected at a more moderate rate tlian would 
have been the case had money been more plentiful amongst the 
mercantile community at Moulmein. Forming a Committee, 
composed of the Commissioner as president, Captain Guthrie 
the Superintendent of Forests, and Captain Rowlandson, the 
Commissariat OfScer, as members. Captain Durand, in obe- 
dence to positive Government orders, towards the end of March 
1846, commenced making extensive pui chases in the timber 
market. As Captain Rowlandson, in the faithful discharge 
of his public otficial duties, had for some time been engaged 
in despatching small quantities of timber to the Madras presi- 
dency, his purchases for the Supreme Government at first colled 
forth no surprise; but, as their sphere increased, the fact 
excited observation, and ultimately, though not till the far 
greater part of the timber had been purchased, the object of 
the Government in thus entering the market became known at 
a time when the fact couldi exercise little or no influence on 
prices. The whole of these transactions were of course un- 
palatable to Messrs. Cockerell and Co. who had embarked 
with so much vigour on the timber trade, and who, together 
with the remainder of the timber dealers, could not be expected 
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to admire tbe intimation contiuned in a circular, which, with 
reference to pending measures. Captain Durand thought it but 
fair to the traders to issue.* 

On the 7 th July, Messrs. Cockerell and Co. in their own name 
and that of others, petitioned Sir T. H. Maddock against 
the proceedings of the local authorities, because at the ex- 
piration of the time for which Captain Durand had opened 
temporarily the Thoongeen Forests, those Forests, reserved by 
order of the Court of Directors for Government purposes, 
were closed to the native contractors of Messrs. Cockerell 
and Co. and the others interested in the timber trade. This 
renewal of the prohibition was quite in accordance with the spe- 
cification made, when it was temporarily suspended — affording 
ample time for the removal of felled timber by those who had a 
claim to it. No one had any right or title to work the forests, 
not even a permit to show, though the agent of Messrs. Cocke- 
rell and Co. had once the hardihood to file, in the course of a 
suit, which was in appeal before the Commissioner’s Court, a 
document by which the right was maoe over to the said 
agent not only of an extensive tract of country on the left, 
or British bank of the Thoongeen, but also a similar tract on 
the right or Shan side of the river ! The person who made 
this notable transfer was a common forester engaged by 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co.’s agent on contract to bring down 
timber from the forests for that firm I However, on receipt 
of the petition, orders were immediately issued by Sir T. 
H. Maddock to suspend all further measures or purchases 
for the supply of Her Majesty’s Navy ; and thus were sud- 
denly brought to a close transactions which would have 
secured a constant supply of excellent teak for the British 
dock-yards. Captain Durand, not satisfied with the mere 
resources of the provinces, had secured the readiness of the 
Chief of the Kareni country to give, at a most reasonable 
rate, to the British Government, the whole of the fine teak 
in bis country: tbe British Government might thus have 
calculated on an annual supply of good teak, varying, as might 

* CiBCULAB. 

Moultnein 12th June 1846. 

GeNTLBMBM,— Although awaitiog further ^eapatchea. urhich have not aa yet 
reached me, I think it right, in ooneideration or any effect which the circumstance 
may hare on the intereete of those engaged in the timber trade, at once to inform 
you, that the Government for the future looks to the resources of the Tenasserim 
provinces for supplies of timber for Government purposes, and that these supplies 
ivill be procured through the agency of its own officers. 

(Signed) H. M. Duband, 

Commuaiotur 7. P. 
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be its wants, from ten to twelve thousand tons, from the port 
of Moulmein, at one-half the price for which they can now 
purchase it ; at the same time the Supreme Government 
would have had its reserve forests not overworked, and the 
resources of the Tenosserim provinces, under their own con- 
troul, not drained and exhausted. 

Messrs. Cockerell and Co., as we understand, in their peti- 
tion to Sir T. H. Maddock, had, not unnaturally, recourse to 
the old expedient, so thoroughly well understood in these pro- 
vinces, of applying to have the whole forest question examined 
into, and the system placed on a permanent footing, and that 
in the mean time things should be allowed to proceed as timber- 
dealers wished. The question had been under consideration 
for the last fourteen or fifteen years; and the request, we 
say not in intention, but certainly in effect, was synonymous 
with an application for permission to exhaust the Thoongeen 
Forests with the same rutliless rapidity as lias been allowed in 
those for which perimts have been granted, and whicli are now 
in the hands of Me^s. Cockerell and Co. and other firms and 
individu.als. 

Captain Durand, it is well known, spoke as plainly officially 
as privately on the character of these proceedings, but the 
request appears to have been virtually acceded to, — the Govern- 
ment having hitherto promulgated no definite orders or instruc- 
tions, except notifying a reference to the Home Authorities, i. c. 
a reference which may probably ensure several years of active, 
unchecked Forest destruction. Be this as it may, the re- 
venue derivable from the duty, or properly speaking, rent, on 
the timber, is a considerable item in the receipts of tliesc pro- 
vinces: but the timber trade, ns curried on at Moulmein, is 
very much of a gambling character. And the Salween lliver, 
the chauuel by whicli the timber reaches Moulmein, being the 
Frontier stream to the British, 8huu, and Barman countries, 
and the latter people making n good deal of money by any 
timber they can intercept, and being thus under a constant 
temptation to take advantage of the rights which possession of 
one of the river banks atfords them for interference, and of the 
opportunity which accident may present to them ; — this trade, 
carried on in the manner it is, and by ihc doss of persons locally 
engaged in it, forms a copstant source of misunderstanding 
and danger to our relations with the Burmese authorities. 

A clear notion of the teak timber resources of the Amherst 
province will be obtained by noting that there are at present 
growing in its forests, on the left or British bank of the Thoon- 
gecn, .51,000 trees under six feet girth, and 29,000 above; 
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Houndrao Forests 1,121 under and 473 above ; Wengo Fo- 
rests 5,825 under and 3,279 above ; Zimmai Forests 7,088 
under and 1,821 above; making a total of 65,034 undersized 
and 34,573 full sized above six feet girth. From these Fo- 
rests, without detriment, 3,250 trees, or about 5,000 tons, might 
be taken annually. The Forests occupied by private indivi- 
duals are — on the Salween and Hlaing Booag Rivers 10,000 
under and 2,900 above six feet girth; Wengan River 14,485 
under and 2,202 above; Zimmai River 35,898 under and 
17,820 above; making a total of 60,383 trees under and 22,922 
above six feet girth; consequently, from 2,100 trees per annum, 
or about 3,000 tons might be taken, without detriment, to the 
Forests. Altogether, therefore, without injury to the Forests, 
above 8,000 tons of teak cannot be taken, if the object kept 
in view, be, that the number of full-sized trees taken, be equal 
to the number of undersized coming annually to full size. 

The quantity of timber brought to Moulmcin is much 
larger than the foregoing from three caus^ first, no attention 
is paid to the Forest rules, and, as before shewn, nearly two- 
thirds of the logs brought to market are undersized timbers ; 
secondly, much timber is brought from the right bank of the 
Thoongeen, which is rich in teak; thirdly, some timber is 
brought from the Karcni country, though far less than is 
pretended, — much which comes from the Thoongeen being 
styled Kareni, in consequrree of the name the latter has 
justly obtained for quality, fhe whole of the timber brought 
alonfj the Salween has to pass down the falls of that river, for 
which purpose the rafts arc broken up, and the timber is allow- 
ed to be swept down in single pieces. It has then to be collected 
below the falls at a place where a boom is made across from the 
British side by the attachment of a rope to a ro^k on the Bur- 
mese side of the river; pieces of timber are bound to this 
hawser, and the floating trees are thus stopped and drawn in to 
the shore by the parties in canoes on the look out for their own 
property. 

When it is considered that many different rafts are thus to bo 
cast loose above the falls and re-collected below them ; that the 
marks stamped on the timbers arc easily effaced or cut off, and 
other stamps put on ; that the boom place, the rendezvous for 
the foresters and rafters, is notorious for the riot and disorder in 
which spirit and opium shops afford the opportunity of indul- 
gence ; and that persons, old hands at the trade, are always 
on the spot to take advantage of the confusion ,which exists ; — 
when all this is duly considered, some idea may be formed of the 
tricks played and the honesty-pervading operations carried on 
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At a spot some eighty miles from Moulmein. If to this be su- 
peradded not only the real risk from the Burmese but the ficti- 
tious use frequently made of the same, a still clearer conception 
may be formed of the gambling character of the trade, and the 
complexity of the endless disputes arising amon^t the dealers. 

The profits of the trade may be imagined from the fact 
that the average rate of contract with the native foresters is 
twelve rupees per tree delivered at Moulmein; sometimes 
the contracts are as low as nine rupees per tree ; occasionally 
they are as high as fifteen or even seventeen rupees the tree, 
according to distance and difficulty of transit from Forests. 
The full-sized log gives on an average one and a third ton of 
squared timber; tlie shipper coming to Moulmein for cargo 
does not get fair timber on board at less than fifty rupees the 
ton ; and in England it has lately sold ns high as £16, or 150 
rupees per ton. 

It will be seen by the following table that there has been n 
steady, though a e^w increase of revenue receipts in the 
Tenasserim provinces : — 


R8. AS. P. 

1833 3,32,164 9 4 

1836 3,33,186 15 6 

1839 4,01,238 11 11 

1839- 40 4,55,777 14 2 

1840- 41 4,37,695 7 2 

1841- 42 4,54,776 3 2 

1842- 43 4,40,928 15 4 

1843- 44 4,70,135 10 6 

1844- 45 4,53,590 8 10 

1845- 46 5,17,034 15 9 


The civil expenditure of the provinces may be taken at four 
laklis of rupees ; the military expenditure has varied much more 
than the civil. In 1833, it appears to have been about 4,16,357 
rupees; in 1836, it rose to 6,44,226 rupees; in 1839, to 
11,71,930 rupees; and continued at about 12 lakhs of rupees 
until Captain Durand, by heavy retrenchments in the Commis- 
sariat Department and by dispensing with a regiment cf 
native infantry and a regiment of Euroj^>ean infantry, reduced 
it to less than one-half that amount. 

These reduclious were completed at a time when the ac- 
tions of Mhdki and Ferozsh^ were not understood by out 
Burman neighbours to have been ytrj decisive of our supre- 
macy, and m>th in^ Calcutta ond in Moulmein it was thought 
that the Commissioner hazarded much in stripping the pro* 
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vincCB so bare of troops ; but the result proved that Captain 
Durand's confidence was not erroneous, although left with only 
one corps of Native Infantry, a police corps without arms, and 
an ineflficient river police. 

Much military expenditure was in contemplation in the 
early part of 1844, upon fortifications, but it does not appear 
to have met with more encouragement from Captain Durand 
than did the excessive Commissariat establishments; after 
his iirrival no more was heard of the Moulinein Fortifications 
and tlie thousands they were to cost. He, however, slightly 
increased the civil expenditure by proposing additions to the 
officers and establishments, and by separating his own office 
and Court from that of the magistrate of the province. A 
General Hospital, which he established, cost the Government 
nothing additional, and has proved a blessing to the port and 
town of Moulmcin. 

The prospect of the provinces being able to cover tlieir 
Civil and Military Expenditure is remote, ^nlcss llritlsh capi- 
tal can be induced to turn to them. The want of population, 
and the consequently very high price of labour, is unfavorable 
to any sucli diversion of capital, though nowhere can land, 
admirably adapted for the culture of sugar, be more easily 
obtained, and that in the neighbourhood of excellent water car- 
riage. In all the provinces there is much valuable land, but 
particularly in that of Mergir. where many tropical productions 
can be grown, and where "the sugar-cane thrives remarkably 
well. So scanty, however, is tiic poj)ulation, and such their agri- 
cultural habits, that no sugar speculation would succeed, unless 
coolies from the Madras and Bengal Coasts were imported, and 
a sugar cultivating colony formed with their aid. 

Coal and Tin have been worked in this pro\ ;nce, but with 
inconsiderable success and small profit. Tin work’s ought, how- 
ever, to succeed in consequence of the great abundance of the 
metal, the ores bein» very rich ; but the barbarous system fol- 
lowed by the few (^hiiiese speculators at Mylewaii on the Pak 
Chan is not calculated to produce a favorable out-turn to such 
a venture as that on which they engaged. 

The Chinese settlers in the Tenasscrim provinces are chiefly 
petty traders and carpenters, attracted to Moulmcin by the 
work and high wages which ship-builders ^ive them. Except 
a few gardeners, the Chinese have shown but little disposition 
to enter upon either agricultural or horticultural pursuits ; 
were they, however, to turn their attention to these branches 
of industry, the improvement in the provinces would be much 
more rapid than has hitherto been the case. 

p 
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The export of r&oe from ike proeiuoeeie ioooQBideniible» He 
pxke fMSng miu^ liltte ikeok^ie the neixhbouriog provkioeeof 
Ameea> In 1846, fe ooneequenoe of the dearth on the Ma^ 
dras Coast, seToral cargoes or riee were shippedf and there are 
Wkiky 0 small munher of junks which ez|>ort grain to the 
dfeSMts settlements, but this branch of traffic is, eo8ipBratiTel7 
speaking, Teiy triffine. 

Police.*— ^e Poiioe mtem of the provinces has continued 
on the ^rman model. £aoh village has its Thoogee, or^ head 
man, aseisted by one, two, or more Kyedangees, according to 
the siae of the village. The Thoogee assists in the collection 
of the revenue, ana has charge of the village accounts and 
records, each ns they are. What with his revenue iiinotions and 
his Police duties and responsibilities, the post is one^f import- 
ance and an object of ambition. He receives 10 percent on 
the revenue colleote'd in his district, out of whion allowance 


the Kyedangees are paid by the Thoogee, who makes bis own 
terms with them. lAe office of Hioogee is filled either by an 
election amongst the* villagers, confirmed by the Commissioner, 
or by the latter himself, appointing a capable individual, — the 
one or other course of filling up vacancies being resorted to 
according to oircumstanoes. 

Each province is divided into a certain number of large dis- 
tricts, at the head of each of which a Goung Gyouk is placed. 
These officers issue orders to the Thoogees on all matters con- 
nected with Police duties, and with the good order of their 
diBiges, receiving their own instmotions from the officers in 
charge of provinces, that is, the Magistrates. 

Except a few peons attached to the Magistrate’s Courts and 
to the Goung Gyouks, there is no provincial Police, the 
Thoogees exercising their functions through the instrumentality 
of the Kyedangees and villagers, when delinquents have to be 
pursued or apprehended. A Police Corps was raised by 
Major Broadfoot, the head-quarters of which are at Moulmein, 
and detachments at Tavoy and Mergui. This body of men 
takes the Police duties of tne towns of Moulmein, Tavoy, and 
Mergui, and are intended to strengthen in case of need the 
hands of the Magistrates. The coips is about 600 men stionjg, 
having usually men at Moulmein, and* 100 at eaoh of toe 
towns of Tavoy and Mergui. In addition to its Poiioe duties, 
that of guying convict parties at work is assigned to it; and 
with t)ie view m attaining some degree of despatch in the trans** 
mission of information and reports, a party of fifty men, mount* 
ed on thp sfiiidl ponies of the couQtrv, ^re dignified with the sp« 
pellationoftbe mounted company. Promise foregiwgit willbu 
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observed, that with the exception of the Police corps, the pro- 
vinces are free from any such pest to the native community as 
is the police of Bengal. 

On the Salween, for the protection of the river, there is a 
Flotilla of gun boats and guard canoes, but much cannot be 
said of its efficiency, — the Bengal lascars of which it is composed 
being but ill calculated for the duty. Dakoity is by no means 
uncommon on this frontier river, and is carried on with more or 
less activity, according as the vigilance of the Magistrates and 
their subordinates is more or less remarkable. The river and 
Moulmein itself were never so free from dakoity as during the 
time that Captain Impcy commanded the Local Corps, and was 
Police Magistrate at Moulmein. The neighbourhood of Mar- 
taban and the Burmese provinces, with the intricacies of many 
creeks and nullahs and of numerous island:^, renders the escape 
of dakoits comparatively easy, and their pursuit in the heavy 
monsoon rains of ibis coast difficult. Moulmein and its neigh- 
bourhood, as the richest field, is of course most liable to depreda- 
tion, whenever want of alertness on the part of the Magistrate 
and the Police afibrd a fitting opportunity ; in 1846, neitlicr cour- 
age nor ingenuity was wanting amongst the dakoits, and the 
.Police, both ou land and river, was completely baffled by tliem ; 
they were said, in the pi'ovincc of Tavoy, with which some of 
tlieiii were connected, and where the ringleaders were well 
known, to have an excellent understanding with a native who 
stood higii in the confidence of the province Magistrate, and who 
had been entrusted by him with the command of the swift 
armed canoes employed with the view of aiding the Flotilla in 
suppressing dakoity — but which of course did nothing. 

The late Commissioner, Captain Durand, was known to have 
in contemplation the remodelling of the Flotilla, with the view 
of rendering it a more efficient river police. Gun-boats are 
useless on a river so rapid, that the strength of the stream pre- 
vents their being of any service, except ns floating stations 
for the crews of the guard canoes : the departure and return 
of these from the gun-boats are easily watched from either 
bank of the river, and the operation of pouncing on dakoits not 
facilitated by their exact knowledge of the movements of 
the police. Some change is advisable to adapt the Flotilla 
to its object and to render it more efficient ; what Captain 
Durand’s contemplated changes may have been, was never pro- 
mulgated, though after experience of the working of the 
Flotilla, his dissatisfaction with the constitution of this ex- 
pensive and inefficient branch of police was well known. 

Considering the peculiar circumstances of the provinces, 
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the Police is on the whole more efficient tlmn might be ex- 
pected. It is under the control of the Commissioner, who is 
Tested with the powers of Superintendent of Police. 

Justice. — The Burmese Law, and therefore the Burmese 
couHs, makes no clear distinction between Civil and Criminal 
Law; the judge or Tseekaj hears both Civil and Criminal 
cases indifferently as they may come before him. Though 
in their treatises thus mixed together, yet the Civil Law, 
in its main features, admits of being clearly enough defined 
and extricated from this fusion with the Criminal Law. Its 
principles with regard to property, to marriage, to divorce, to 
hereditary rights are distinct, and our courts have nominally 
endeavoured to administer to the Talains and Burmans their 
own Civil Law. Their Criminal Law is less clear in its 
principles ; on material points, not compatible with our ideas ; 
and therefore not followed by our courts, which can accordingly 
scarcely be said to have administered any one particular code 
of Criminal Law. 

The Courts are furnished for their guidance with a set of 
''rules for the administration of Civil and Criminal Justice in 
the Tetiosseriin provinces.” The rules are few and simple, but 
evidently drawn up by some one better acquainted with the theo- 
retical works of one or two English jurisconsults than with the 
circumstances, habits, and character of difierent races 
forming the population of the Teiiasserim provinces ; they 
therefore contain provisions which have never yet been carried 
into effect, and the inapplicability of which Mr. Blundell, 
when he first received the rules, pointed out. 

The officers entrusted with the exercise of judicial functions 
are 

1. Commissioner. 

2. Assistants. 

3. Tseekays. 

4. Goung Gyouks. 

In civil cases the Goung Gyouks may receive and try 
original suits, to any amount arising within their districts. 
The Tseekays may do the same in their districts, and take 
appeals from Goung Gyouks’ decisions referred to them by the 
assistants. The assistants try appeals from the decisions of 
the Goung Gyouks and Tseekays ; they may call for and try 
any original suit pending before Goung Gyouks or Tseekays, 
and may remove any suit pending in the Court of one Goung 
Gyouk to that of a Tseekay, or to the Court of another Goung 
Gyouk. 

The Commissioner may receive and try all appeals from 
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decisions passed by his assistants, and all special appeals, and 
he may also call for and try any appeal or any origind suit 
pending in any tribunal within his jurisdiction ; and may 
remove such from any one court to any other court. 

In criminal cases the Goung Gyouks can try petty charges, 
and can sentence to imprisonment in the stocks for twelve 
hours. Tseekays can sentence to double the amount of fine 
and imprisonment that can be assigned by Goung Gyouks 

Assistants can sentence to imprisonment with or without 
labour for two years, or to fine up to 500 rupees, commutable, 
if not paid, to a further imprisonment for two years. Every 
assistant may before or during trial, remove any case from 
any one to any other subordinate court. 

The Commissioner may receive and try all cases upon commit- 
tal by an assistant, and may sentence to unlimited imprisonment 
or fine. Sentence of death must be confirmed by the Nizamut 
Adalut. The Commissioner may remove any case before, 
or during trial, from any one court to any other court. 

Such are the powers of the several Courts in civil and 
criminal cases. It may be noted that the Tseekays are some- 
what analogous to Principal Sudder Amins in India; they 
arc four in number ; two at Moulmein, one at Tavoy, and 
one at Mergui, and are the highest native judicial officers. 

The rules contain a series of sections regarding juries, by 
which all serious or heinous ofi^enccs of such a nature that the 
accused, if convicted, would be sentenced to imprisonment 
for more than six months, or to fine commutable to such 
imprisonment, shall be adjudged with the assistance of a jury. 
Then follow various rules os to the annual publication of lists 
of qualified jurors, rotation of jurors, notice, attendance, 
pay, &c. &c. Mr. Blundell, on receiving the rules, pointed 
out the extreme difficulty which besets the sections relative 
to juries, and their inapplicability to the state of the provinces 
and courts ; he abstained from promulgating the rules, which 
were never published until Major Broadfoot took charge of 
the provinces. The latter ofificer caused the rules to be printed 
and published, but never took any step towards either himself 
paying attention to the institution of trial by jury, or to 
causing his assistants to do so. The sections in question, there- 
fore, though published, were never, acted upon, and remained 
in abeyance not only during Major Broadfoot's, but during 
Captain Durand’s administration. The latter ofiicer, however, 
made the only effort towards the introduction of trial by jury 
which has been os yet made, for he early enjoined on his 
assistants, the more frequent use of assessors in civil suits 
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as an introductory step to the partial use of juries, which he 
was desirous, in conformity with the rules, of calling into 
operation on criminal trials. 

The forms of the courts are as simple as the rules which 
guide them, and there is neither complexity nor in general 
much delay, and law is administered if any thing at too cheap 
a rate. There was at one time a good deal of confusion 
in consequence of the province and police courts, which both 
sit at Moulmein, not having their several jurisdictions clearly 
defined ; civil suits could be entered in either indiscrimi- 
nately, and litigation could thus be protracted by the same 
suit being entered, slightly modified, in one court after the 
other. One of the first measures of the late Commissioner, 
Captain Durand, was, clearly to define the jurisdictions of 
the province and police courts of Moulmein, then presided 
over by Captain Macleod and Captain Impey. Another measure 
not less needed was the separation made of the Commissioner’s 
Court from llie province court ; Captain Durand found both 
together, and a consequent fusion of the authority of the two 
courts unfavorable to tliat distinctness which should exist be- 
tween the appellate and a low’cr tribunal. * He obtained the 
sanction of Government to the construction of a Commissioner’s 
Court House ; and, pending its completion, the Commissioner’s 
was separated from Major Macleod^e court by the sessions of the 
former taking place at his office. The measure gave satisfac- 
tion both to Europeans and Natives, and was on every account 
of principle and expediency advisable. 

The courts at Moulmein have to deal with a very mixed 
])opulation, consisting of Europeans, Clniiese, Moguls, Ben- 
galis, Burmans, Talains, Madrassis, Hindus, and Mussalinans, 
Karens, Shans and other tribes. Interpreters arc few, and 
generally bad ; the working of jury trials may be easily con- 
ceived where tlie elements would, be so discordant, and the 
powers of intercommunication so limited. The European part 
of the community affords most trouble to the courts, and, until 
Captain Durand obtained commissions of justices of the peace 
for liis assistants, the courts could with difficulty cope with some 
of the bad characters, particularly ii\ the police, where the Ma- 
gistrate of Moulmein has, in dealing with a population of such 
heterogeneous parts, veiy arduous duties to perform *, the better 
characters amongst the Englishmen can necessarily afford him 
but little assistance, whilst the low Europeans cither dirccily? 
or indirectly, by inflaming tlic natives, excite much trouble and 
disorder. 

The jails in the Tcnasscrim provinces are much larger than is 
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requisite for the local provinces from liaving to accommodate the 
convicts transported from India to this coast. The main jail 
at Moulmein will accommodate about 1,500 convicts, whilst 
those at Tavoy and Mergui will hold together upwards of half 
that number. The convicts from India are chiefly Thugs, mur- 
derers, and heinous offenders ; a portion however are trans- 
ported for minor offences. The convict system which Major 
jBroadfoot found in force appeared to him so lax that he altered 
it for a much more rigid one ; he found convicts having wives, 
cattle, and property, and living a comfortable life out of jail ; 
others were clerks in offices, private servants, and employed in 
a variety of ways ; he ordered all into jail and took away from 
the convicts the license they had enjoyed. So sudden a change 
produced many daring attempts at escape, and many successful 
ones not unattended with crime ; a spirit of desperation from 
the absence of any hope of alleviating their state arose amongdt 
them, and gave mucli trouble and uneasiness ; the more so, 
in consequence of the insecurity of the main jail and the 
utter inefficiency of the hired peons for jail guards. Cap- 
tain Durand introduced a similar system to that in the 
Straits settlements, drawing the convict police from the 
convicts themselves ; thus holding out an object and re- 
ward for good conduct amongst this unliappy class of men, 
lie also separated the life, from the fourteen and seven years 
convicts, retaining all life-convicts at IMoulmein, the seven 
years convicts at Tavoy, and the fourteen years men on Mer- 
gui ; the worn-out life-convicts are sent to the jail at Amherst. 
A tolerably complete classification has been cffijctcd by thus 
simply taking advantage of the different jails in the provinces, 
and the man banished for stealing a piece of cloth is no longer 
made the companion for seven years of experienced Thugs and 
murderers. The new convict system works well, and the lines 
of road made by the convicts at Moulmein, Tavoy, and Mer- 
gui are valuable improvements ; but had system been earlier 
introduced, the provinces might by this time have been tra- 
versed by good roads ; now the three above mentioned towns 
are the only places where a passable road can be found. 

In the Judicial Department much was done to introduce 
order and system into all its branches by the late Commis- 
sioner, Captain Durand, who devoted a great deal of attention 
to the practical working of the Courts, and spared no pains to 
introduce arrangement and care, as well as an exact perform- 
ance of duty. Whether or not, on several occasions, he was 
too severe, or only did what every honest man in his position 
ought to have done, is a question the answer to which will 
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very much depend on the pains which any one may take to 
make himself master of the real and not the misre|)rc8ented 
facts, as well as on his own moral perception of right and 
wrong. When we commenced this article it was our inten- 
tion, in order to its completeness, distinctly, though at the 
same time, rather cursorily, to allude to those judicial acts of 
Captain Durand’s government which Jiave gained for it so 
much notoriety. But already, with reference to the timber 
trade, wo have found ourselves involuntarily dragged into a 
longer dissertation than we had cither intended or wished — 
such dissertation having appeared absolutely necessary to a 
proper understanding of the essential merits of the subject, 
^nd so now, with reference to the other transactions alluded 
to, we find, on a closer iuspcction of our materials, no alter- 
native between entering greatly more into detail than we had 
intended, and abandoning the discussion altogether. To adopt 
the latter branch of the alternative, after the extreme publi- 
city which the whole subject has acquired at home and abroad, 
would not be compatible with our sense of tissumcd duty. And, 
as simple lovers of justice and fair play, we feel more reconciled 
to this necessitated resolution, inasmuch as^ the more minute 
and careful examination of the varied eWdence which patient 
research has brought to our notice, has tended to disabuse our 
own minds of a great deal of antecedent misconception and 
doubt, arising from imperfect or insufficient information, and 
to place the whole conduct and character of the Commissioner 
in a very different light indeed, from that in which both have 
hitherto been ordinarily represented, primarily, by manifestly 
interested parties on the spot, and, secondarily, by others at 
a distance, who, however honest in their intentions, could 
scarcely help being misled by partial and distorted statements. 
Our great object has been to ascertain the precise facts of 
every case. And the conclusions at which, after a long and 
laborious investigation, we have been constrained to arrive, 
we shall endeavour to state, not controversially but didacti- 
cally, with all calmness and dispassionateness ; becausQ, with 
us, the interests of truth and justice must ever he held sacred and 
paramount to all other considerations. 

Captain Durand, having held, as already intimated, the con- 
fidential situation of private Secretary to the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, Lord Ellenborough, was, after the recall and 
departure of that nobleman for England, sent by Sir H. 
Hardinge to relieve Major Broadfoot in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. The appointment, we have reason to know, was 
wholly unsought by him. And thoroughly acquainted as he 
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was with the feeling existing, not only in these provinces, but 
also amongst many nigh officials, with whom, according to gene- 
ral report, ** no name was bad enough,” for Major Broadfoot, 
who had exposed a long system of misrule which had grown 
up and thriven under their surveillance ,* intimately acquainted 
too with the state of the Punjab and with the impending 
necessity for the departure of the Governor-General for Up- 
per India, and having some reason to fear that such depar^rc 
would at once remove his chief hope of support from the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, — nothing, as we have been credibly in- 
formed, but confidence in the support which he felt rnmselr 
entitled to expect in the honest discharge of his duty from 
the Governor-General, could have induced Captain Durand to 
hazard undertaking a charge under such unfavorable auspices. 

Except Major Broadfoot, with whom ho was personally 
acquainted. Captain Durand knew no officer in the lenasseiim 
provinces ; and so far as his subordinates were concerned, h© 
came to his charge far freer from bias than Major Broadfoot, 
who, with liis old friendships and old enmities, originating when 
he was Commissariat Officer at Moultnein, could not be suppos- 
ed to come with an entirely impartial mind. The larger splmr© 
of action and the momentous questions with which Captain Du- 
rand had been engaged as private secretary to Lord Ellenbo- 
lougit, could not, we may reasonably presume, but give an air 
of comparative insignificance to the petty local matters of Moul- 
mein ; — a feeling wiiich must have gone far to secure entire im- 
partiality, if not indifference, as regarded persons and things. His 
sense of the comparatively minor importance of his neiv charge 
was well known at Moulraein, and plainly exemplified when 
his first assistant Major Maclcod (having received and shewn to 
several officers at Moulinein a letter, the tenor of which was 
that the appointment of Captain Durand was held unfair to 
Major Maclcod, by a person, who, whatever his own private 
opinion, ought, the appointment being once made, to have 
abstained from any expression of it to Captain Durand s 
subordinates) submitted a remonstrance on the subject of his 
“ siipcrcession,” which he was about to forward to the Supreme 
Government. The late Commissioner, anxious to promote his 
views, advised him to alter a word which might lay him open 
to the reply, that the Government could not regard sending a 
person from the post of private Secretary to the Governor- 
General to that of Commissioner of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces as super cession of an assistant in those prorinces. 

So long as the Governor-General Sir H. Hardinge retained 
charge of the Government of Bengal, affairs went smoothly in 

Q 
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the Tenasserim provinces j but, from the time that Sir T. H. 
Maddock was made Deputy-Governor, things took a very 
sudden and unexpected turn, which was generally observed and 
commented on at the time by the Residents at Moulmein. 
That there was any connection between these events, as cause 
afnd effect, it would bo presumptuous on our part to say. We 
merely note the coincidence of them as to time, simply as 
a matter of fact, which gave occasion to many surmises and 
shrewd remarks. The first occasion on which this apparent 
change attracted general notice, was, when a reference Avas 
made to the Government of Bengal on the following matter: — 
^ It was very well known— indeed a matter of universal noto- 
riety — at Moulmein, that no mutual good-will existed between 
the first assistant, i. e., the Province Magistrate, Major Macleod, 
and Captain Impey, the Police Magistrate ; the rancour origi- 
nated in other causes than that on which it first broke out, 
which latter was a silly business, in consequence of which 
Captain Macleod had to apologize to Captain Impey. Shortly 
after his arrival, bickeritigs on trivial points came before Cap- 
tain Durand, who held them as puerile and treated them as they 
deserved. At length, however, a favorite revenue writer, 
formerly for a long time. Captain Macleod^s confidential servant, 
was called up before Captain Impey in the performance of his 
magisterial duties, and was reported to Captain Durand as 
having entered the main jail ; lield communications with, and 
made promises to a notorious dakoit imprisoned by Captain 
Impey; and as urging that he did so on authority from 
Major Macleod. The latter was referred to on the subject ; 
not satisfied Avith the simple acknowledgement that such was 
the case. Major Macleod accompanied it by a gross attack 
upon the public character of Captain Impey as a Magistrate, 
and endeavoured at the same time to ruin him in the estima- 
tion of the Commissioner by a charge of the blackest kind 
upon his private character. Captain Durand dealt with the 
official charge as was his duty. The attempt to ruin Captain 
Impey’s private character was met, by this officer being at once 
informed of the report which had been made, accompanied by 
the assurance on the Commissioner’s part that the intimation 
was made to Captain Impey solely to w^arn him against the 
possibility of such seeming malevolence disturbing the peace 
of his family, but Avith no other object as it met with no shade 
of credence. The name of the tale-bearer was withheld 
from Captain Impey, who, however, bad no difficulty in 
concluding as to the person, from the cironmstance that 
Major Broadfoot luid once bad occasion to speak to bim 
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exactly in the same manner as Captain Durand, and for the 
same purpose. 

In the course of the official steps taken by the Commissioner 
to ascertain whether there were grounds to entertain the charges 
made by Major Macleod, it became apparent that the feeling 
of party and hostility had spread from the superiors to the su- 
bordinates, and that it was essential for the orderly conduct of 
business that one of these two Magistrates should be removed 
from tlic field of their squabbling, Moulmein. Finding Major 
Macleod’s charges not to merit attention. Captain Durand refer- 
red to the Governor-General, Sir H. Hardinge, the propriety 
of removing one of the two officers ; and as Captain Macleod 
was in every respect the most blameworthy, his removal to 
Tavoy was suggested, as in every way most convenient for the 
public service ; Dr. Richardson being an officer who could ably 
replace Captain Macleod at Moulmein, whereas there was no 
officer fit to replace Captain Iinpey, if the latter were removed 
to Mergui ; — a fact sufficiently borne out by subsequent experi- 
ence. The opinion of the Commissioner and his recommenda- 
tion to Government had been kept secret; Captain Macleod 
applying for a copy of this opinion was refused ; upon which 
he addressed himself directly to the Government, and after 
himself having taken the depositions and evidence of various 
individuals, some of them of infamous character, against Cap- 
tain Impey, of whom he was the accuser, forwarded a mass of 
papers direct to the Deputy-Governor declining to submit 
copies to the Commissioner. 

Sir T. H. Maddock^s decision, wliich soon ivas bruited 
about, we are unable to account for, and must simply' presume 
that there were some reasons known to the Governor, of 
which the public could not be aware. But be that as it may, 
the only facts of which the public really became cognizant, 
were these ; — The Governor found, that Major Macleod had 
clearly committed errors ; had lost his temper ; had permitted 
himself to impute malicious motives to Captain Impey ; had 
even gone the length of demanding that an immediate investi- 
gation should be set ou foot into the conduct of all his subordi- 
nates, and that Captain Impey should be called on to pro- 
duce his charges and substantiate them (be having made 
none ;) had committed a gross error in deliberately disobey- 
ing the orders of the Commissioner; and, the Deputy- 
Governor might have added, made ridiculous charges against 
Captain Impey, and then taken the law into his own hands ; — 
yet, Sir T. H. Maddock settled . the matter by finding fault 
with the Commissioner for giving his assistants verbal orders^ 
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and punished Captain Impey by removing him to Mergui, be- 
cause a junior officer to Major Macleod. 

Captain Durand contented himself with intimating to the 
two officers the decision of the Deputy-Governor, and with 
expressing his satisfaction that the blame found with himself 
had partly exonerated them. At the same time he could not 
but see clearly, and with awakened apprehensions, the degree 
of support he might anticipate from Sir T. H. Maddock, as did 
every one else at Aloulmein : for the remarks and observations 
of the Deputy-Governor respecting the Commissioner were 
said to be very unreserved, saiAhQcavaQ the common topic of conver- 
sation at Moulmein, as also the reception given by Sir T. H. 
Maddock to Major Macleod, who immediately after the deci- 
sion proceeded on leave to Calcutta. 

So circumstanced it was not surprising that when intelligence 
of the hostilities on the North West Frontier reached Captain 
Durand, and when, in consequence of the actions of Mudki 
and Ferozshah, a call for European troops wms made, he should 
take the opportunity of placing himself in such a position as 
would enable the Deputy-Governor of Bengal to relieve him 
without dishonor, and to place some one at Moulmcin, wdiose 
authority he might be prepared to support. Captain Durand 
accompanied the wing of the 84th regiment to C'alcutta, no 
doubt influenced by the soldier-like desire of being in the 
field, when so many officers of his corps, old and young, were 
suddenly summoned to the frontier; and of seeing the continu- 
ation aud close of a contest, which to him must have been long 
foreseen ; — influenced also, whether right or wrong, as the 
few in Calcutta and in England to 'whom be opened himself 
well knew, by his growing sense of insecurity under Sir T. H. 
Maddock, and his desire, on an honorable occasion, to afford 
the Duputy-Governor the opportunity, which appeared likely 
to be not unwelcome, of placing some one else in his charge. 
The course pursued, however, w.*i8, under some unintelligible 
mistake, as we may suppose, to reprimand Captain Durand 
severely fur that which he did not do; that is, he was censured 
for volunteering, when in fact he had carefully abstained from 
any presumption of the kind, — only reporting that he thought 
it a duty to his Government when so excellent an opportunity 
presented itself as that of accompanying the troops U| the fast 
steeper under his orders, to place himself in such a position that 
if his services as an officer were required, the Government mighty 
without inconvenience or delay, order him to the frontier ; — 
making no request to be sent, but simplv studying the oon- 
venienoo of Government and leaving it to them to order him to 
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the frontier or back to Moulmein, as might be thought most 
useful to the service. Captain Durand, in proceeding to Cal- 
cutta, did nothing more than some of his civil predecessors, 
necessarilj’ without corresponding motives, had been permitted 
to do unreprimanded ; he returned to Moulmein with a severe 
censure, and, as the-only fruit of his journey, arms for the 
local corps, then fifteen months without them. 

After a while. Lord Ellenborough having become first Lord 
of the Admiralty, the Supreme Government of India ordered 
the Commissioner to make purchases of teak timber. Having 
formed liis committee to carry this measure into effect, Captain 
Durand had to proceed on circuit to Tavoy and Mergui. 
Whilst at the latter place, and when on the bench, nearly the 
whole detachment of the local corps, in a body, came openly 
into the court, and marching up to the very bar, were about to 
address the Commissioner, who at once informed them that that 
was neither the place nor the manner for soldiers to make a 
complaint, and ordered them out of court, informing the men 
in what manner to make any complaint they might wish to bring 
to his notice, and that it would be heard. Shortly after, the 
native officer came into court, and stated that the detachment 
had refused to receive the month’s pay due to them, and de- 
manded an additional month’s pay. Captain Place, the ofiScer 
in charge of the province, was called, and on being questioned, 
stated, that he intended to have before reported what had taken 
place, but the men had forestalled him ; that the detachment, 
when paraded to receive their month’s pay, then fully due to them, 
and which liad been sent from head-quarters for them, had refused 
to receive the pay, and had demanded an additional month’s pay 
not due to them, and which liad not been forwarded from beiid- 
quarters, or at least had not been received. Captain Burand, 
deeming it essential at once to check such a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, ordered the ringleaders to be tried ; Captain Place tried, 
convicted, and punished them ; the remaiuder of the detachment 
then quietly received their pay. 

The additional month’s pay demanded was for the month not 
expired at the time the men made the request in so improper a 
manner. ^ Since, however, only a few days were wanting to its 
termination, and since Captain Place had not received more 
than the month’s pay he issued, Captain Durand made inquiries 
on his return to Moulmein relatWe to the transmission of pay 
to the detachments, with the view of preventing delay or mis- 
takes in future. Several references had to be made between 
Lieut. Sharp, the adjutant of the local corps, and Captain Place, 
in tlie course of which the latter ofldoer rebutted a charge of 
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error and neglect made upon him by his junior, and proved the 
latter, Lieut. Sharp, to be entirely nt fault. In the course of 
these references, Lieut Sharp lost his temper, and reflected 
upon the conduct of Captain Place in punishing the men, and 
took the opportunity, — being temporarily in charge of the local 
corps, in consequence of the departure of the commanding officer, 
— to advocate the cause of the ringleaders and to make appli- 
cations for their pardon or another inquiry. The Commissioner 
issued both to Captain Place and to Lieut. Sharp orders on the 
subject, which they were informed were final, and directed 
all further communications respecting it to cease; Instead of 
attending to this order, the junu)r officer, Lieut. Sharp, — after 
a month’s interval, during which time false accounts of the 
transaction were ]mblished in the Moulmcin Press, and tlience 
copied and reprinted in other Indian journals, — again renewed 
the subject, requesting, that, if Captain Durand did not accede 
to his (Lieut. Sharp’s) proposals in favor of the mutineers, the 
matter should be referred to Sir T. H. Maddock. This latter 
alternative Captain Durand of course acquiesced in : but, ns 
Lieut. Sharp had proved himself wholly unfit to command a 
corps, by the example of disobedience which he appeared to be 
setting, and by the encouragement which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he was affording to a young untrained corps to mutiny, 
and fliid support from tlicir officers, the Commissioner suspended 
him, and recommended his being sent to his corps to learn 
subordination. At the earnest interposition of Lieut. Shar])’s 
former commanding officer, and the equally earnest entreaty 
of Lieut. Sharp himself, who requested to be permitted to 
withdraw his objectionable letters. Captain Durand, out of con- 
sider jtwn to a young and misguided officer, ’pardoned him, and 
permitted him to return to his duty. 

In the mean time another subject of a disagreeable charac- 
ter had arisen. AVith the view of a considerable reduction of 
Commissariat charges* in the keep of many hundreds of cattle, 
Captain Rowlandson had proposed a system of paying respec- 
table farmers a certain sum per head for taking charge of them. 
The measure was, in itself, an excellent one, and as Captain 
Rowlandson applied to the civil authorities to render him 
assistance in carrying it out, he was referred to Major Maclcod* 
the officer in charge of the province, who w’as instructed to 

• This gentleman, whose name has already appeared in connection with the 
Government transactions in timber, is an ofllccr belonsing to the Madras Presidency ■ 
where, as we have been credibly assured, previous to his appeintment to the Commis> 
aaiiat 'Department at Moulmein, he eatablished for himseu the highest character for 
aptitude in offleial business, practical sagacity, aterling integrity of principle, and 
devoted faithfulnesa to the Government which he to lealoutly lervea. 
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render every assistance in his power. The manner in which 
this injunction was obeyed, was, by his handing over the whole 
matter to the arrangement of the favorite and confidential 
native, before noticed, as the cause of the charges brought against 
Captain Impey by Major Maclcod. This native, as might have 
been anticipated, made a job of the whole affair, — giving out the 
cattle not to respectable land-owners capable of carrying out 
their engagements, but to his own creatures. Captain Row- 
landson was new to the place, and could not, therefore, at once 
detect that his cattle-farmers w'ere men of straw ; but the loss 
of public cattle, and the wretched state of the remainder 
soon forced him to withdraw the Commissariat cattle from 
the farmers, and to report the manner in which the affair 
iiad been mismanaged ; — a manner so disgraceful that the 
Brigadier in command of the troops expressed himself 
very strongly. A hundred and twenty bullocks had been lost 
in the course of a short time, and the hundreds alive were 
in a wretched state, — so fallen away that the artillery had to 
be fed on such meat as could be purchased by the Commissariat 
Department in the Imxar. 

About this time a circumstance occurred, well calculated to 
excite, in msmy min<ls, some degree of surprize. While it 
was not known that the Ibregoing transaction had attracted 
any attention at head-quarters, it seems that two paragraphs of 
the Moulmcin Chronicle were held of sufficient importance 
to induce their traiibmissioii to the Coimnissioncr with a call 
for a report upon tlie statements they contained. One of these 
paragraplis related to the mutineers at Mergui ; the other 
accused Captain Rowlandson of occupying ground not belong- 
ing to him, and of whicli the owners after a fire had been 
dispossessed by order of the Com mission or. Every one in 
Moulmein knew the utter unfoundediiess of the statements 
contained in both [)nragra])hs ; but the hare fact of a reference 
being made by Sir T. H. Maddock, upon such anonymous mis- 
statements, was virtually, though we arc bound to believe, on 
his part, most unintentionally, a fulfilment of their object; 
and encouraged the parties concerned, in following out a course, 
which, — founded on the opinion, they openly but surely with- 
out sufficient warrant avowed, that the Governor-General was 
80 much in dread of the press as not to dare to act in con- 
tradiction to its voice, and, ns we may presume, the equally 
im warrantable opinion, that they could securely, and at all 
hazards, rely on Sir T. H. Muddock’s support, — was calcu- 
lated to mislead the public as much os possible. This call for 
reports on anonymous paragraphs did not, however, reach 
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Moulmein, until subsequently to events which have to be 
mentioned. 

Captain Itowlandson, in the Committee for the purchase of 
teak for the navy, was entrusted with the accounts and the 
making of purchases. Having in the course of this duty 
bought fifty-six logs, the agent, to whom they were given over 
for delivery to Captain Rowlandson, abstracted four, and only 
delivered fifty-two logs of timber; the man w-ho did this was 
a Mr. Lenaine, who had lately been head-clerk in Major 
Macleod’s office; and that circumstance, ooupled with the fact 
of his subsequently continually hanging about that officer’s 
court, as a pleader, naturally tended to establish the general 
impression that he had great influence in that court. Captain 
Rowlandson, finding that this itidividiial had no intention of 
giving up the Government property abstracted, lodged a crimi- 
nal charge against ^Ir. A. Lenaine before the officiating Police 
Magistrate, Lieut. Sharp. The case was called, partly heard, 
and deferred to a subsequent day. In the interval, Mr. Le- 
naine waited on Major Maolcod, who, after seeing Mr. Lenaine, 
went the same day to Lieut. Sharp, and had a conversation with 
liira on the subject of Cn])tain Rowlandson. The object of 
Mr. Lenaine’s visit appears to have been thoroughly well 
understood by the pleaders of the Courts, for one of these, a 
Mr. Gordon, wrote to Captain Rowlandson, “ I hear Lenaine 
vrent to Major Maclcod yesterday morning, begging he would 
save him. The IMajor went shortly afterwards to the Police 
office, and had a conversation with Lieut. Sharp. What the 
nature of it was I can only imagine, but I nave reason to 
believe from this and information little circum- 

stances with which I am acquainted, that you will not obtain a 
decree against Lenaine.” When the case was called for conti- 
nuation before Lieut. Sharp, Captain Rowlandson found the 
proceedings so conducted as to corroborate the information he 
bad thus, in a w’ay so unsought for, received ; and when the 
Court closed its ]»rocccding8 for that day, he communicated 
with and obtained the sanction of Lieutenant-Colonel Thom- 
son, the officer commanding the troops in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, to wait on the Commissioner, and make an official 
report of the circumstances ; this he accordingly did, and 
applied for the Commissioner’s interference. Captain Durand 
pointing out the serious character of the step taken, requested 
Captain Rowlandson to think the matter over, and if, on reflec- 
tion, he deemed it a ])ublic duty on principle to bring the matter 
forward, to address Captain Durand officially in writing on 
the subject. After deliberation. Captain Rowlandson, on a 
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subsequent day appealed by letter to the Commissioner, as tbe 
highest judicial authority in the provinces, to interfere in the 
case, alleging that he. Captain Rowlandson, was prevented 
from conducting the prosecution, since his witnesses were cross- 
questioned in such a way, as to get confused and completely 
mystified, and the ends of justice thus defeated. 

The written application did not distinctly allege a corrupt 
cause, for the treatment of which Captain Rowlandson com- 
plained ; the Commissioner, uncertain whether his evident 
reluctance to have the conduct of two Magistrates hastily 
implicated had deterred Captain Rowlandson on consideration 
from again assigning undue interference as the cause, acted 
on the powers vested in him by Section VIII.* of the Rules 
for the administration of justice, — a power he bad never before 
exerted, but of which the occasion seemed to demand the 
exercise. The Magistrates of the Police and Province Courts 
(the only two lower Courts at Moulmein) being the parties 
implicated, the case was removed for a hearing to the Commis- 
sioner’s Court. 

Two days after this, and before the case had been heard by 
the Commissioner, Captain Rowlandson addressed an official 
letter to Captain Durand, stating that he had been informed 
that the injurious treatment of which he had complained had 
resulted from the most improper interference of Major Mac- 
leod with the presiding Magistrate, — he. Major Macleod, 
having had the prisoner at his house immediately previous. 
Oil receiving this letter Captain Durand sent for Lieut. Sharp, 
and ascertained from him, that a conversation, calculated 
to affect his judgment in the case, being highly detract- 
ing to Captain Rowlandson, had taken place between Ma- 
jor Macleod and himself. Having thus ascertained that 
there were grounds for Captain Rowland.ton’s charge of an 
indubitable character. Captain Durand, anxious, if possible, to 
avoid the scandal of a public inquiry, directed both Major 
Macleod and Lieut. Sharp to state in writing, and without 
intercommunication with each other, what conversation re- 
garding Captain Rowlandson and Mr. Lenaine, pending the 
criminal investigation, had taken place between them. Any 
semblance of collusion between these officers would necessarily 
frustrate the object of avoiding, if at all practicable, the great 
scandal of a pvMic inquiry. Lieut. Sharp, however, chose deli- 
berately to refuse, because ** Captain Durand had no right to 


* S^tion The Commissionpr may remoye any case before or during 

Inal from any Court to any other Court." 

It 
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call /or what, passed privately,” on public and judicial matters, 
between himself and Major Macleod ; and, after communicating 
the substance of his conversation and letter to Major Macleod, 
he simply informed the Commissioner that he had done so. 
Major Maclcod's reply was received after this intimation of 
Lieut. Sharp’s conduct had reached the Commissioner some 
time, but it made no mention of the forbidden intercommuni- 
cation which had taken place ; and as Major Macleod’s state- 
ment of the conversation held with Lieut. Sharp and of the 
mention made of Captain Rowlandson, differed essentially 
from Lieut Sharp’s acknowledgement on that particular, Cap- 
tain Durand, finding his pacific wishes and intentions disregarded 
in a manner calculated to remove all confidence, and havinc to 
bear in mind what was due to Captain Rowlandson, ordered all 
three officers to appear before him. 

The XXXIV. Section of the Rules for the administration 
of justice in the Tenasserim provinces runs thus — “ The Com- 
missioner will superintend and control all the Police officers 
of the provinces, superior and subordinate. He may appoint, 
suspend or dismiss, and delegate to his assistants the power of 
appointing, suspending, or dismissing nil officers below the 
giade of assistant, and he may suspend any assistant but the 
Rules do not of course delegate such powers except on enqui- 
ry and investigation. 

When the three officers appeared before Captain Durand, only 
two persons were called forwai*d b^ Captain Rowlandson, — 
Lieut. Sharp offering to save the time of the Commissioner 
by making a statement. This he did, and Captain Rowlands^m 
having beard it said, that the production of evidence was ren- 
dered unnecessary, and would only be a waste of time, — Lieut. 
Sharp’s statement being sufficiently clear and explicit as to 
the nature of the conversation which bad passed between 
Major Macleod and himself. Major Macleod then made his 
own statement ; according to which, Mr. Lenaine was permit- 
ted to request his intercession and interference in the pending 
case. According to Lieut. Sharp’s statement, Major Maclco^ 
when he called at the police office, after having seen Mr. Le- 
naine, took the opportunity of introducing the subject of the 
difficulty he experienced in adjudging wood cases ; conversed 
for a few minutes on the causes of this difficulty, and' then pro- 
ceeded to allude to Captain Rowlandson, observing that he na«l 
had Captain Rowlandson a great deal in court ; that Captain 
Rowlandson was mad about wood; that, in a case between 
Mr. Bondville and Mr. C. Dias, Major Macleod had committed 
several of Captiun Rowlandson’s witnesses for forgery and 
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perjury. This led to Lieut. Sharp’s mentioning the case of 
Captain Rowlandson and Mr. Lenaine, then pending before him. 
It appeared before Captain Durand, that Captain Rowlandson 
had not been a great deal in Major Maclcod’s court ; that Major 
Macleod liad not committed a single witness of Captain Row- 
landson’s for forgery or perjury ; and that Captain Rowlandson, 
represented as mad about wood, was simply discharging, in a way 
the most conscientious, a public duty to Government very 
onerous, and, on his part, quite uncoveted. The natural result 
of such detractions was rendered apparent by Lieut. Sharp’s 
introduction of his then pending case, in which Captain 
Rowlandson was concerned as a principal, on account of Go- 
vernment 

The questions for the Commissioner’s decision were, 1. whe- 
ther Major Muclcod, a sworn Justice of the peace, was acting in 
conformity with his oath of office, when he permitted, uncheck- 
ed, a person under a criminal prosecution to come to his private 
house, and hold most improper communications, — begging inter- 
ference witli the presiding officer of the court trying such per- 
son. 2. Whether, after having admitted such a communication. 
Major Macleod was acting in conformity with his oath of office, 
as a J usticc of the peace, in proceeding that same day to hold a 
conference with the presiding officer, Lieut. Sharp, highly de- 
tracting to the prosecutor in the case in which interference was 
asked, and calculated to prejudice the mind of Lieut. Sharp 
against the prosecutor. 3. Whether these officers, both Justices 
of the peace, holding such conferences, and neither of them mak- 
ing any report or mention of what had passed, were acting as was 
their bounden duty. Most men, we should suppose, whose ideas 
of riglit and wrong arc not perverted or entangled in a mesh of 
mere quibbling legal tcchnioalities, will be disposed to concur 
in the opinion that Captain Durand, the highest judicial func- 
tionary in the Tcnnsscritn provinces, and vested with special 
powers as Commissioner to check anything affecting the Durity 
of the odministrutloii of justice, would have been us culpable 
as the parties themselves, luul he, on their own admissions, 
arrived at any other conclusion than that which he adopted, 
namely, that such proceedings evinced a want of the requisite 
official probity. 

Captain Durand so reported to the Deputy-Governor of 
Bengal,— at the same time suspending both officers, and noting 
strongly the conduct of Lieut. Sharp, whose sad, if not habi- 
tual disobedience, nothing affected by the leniency and consi- 
deration but a month before shewn him, hsd thus brought on a 
public investigation. The Commissioner also suggested, that, if 
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further proceedings and inquiry were deemed advisable, their 
conduct should be entrusted to some one else than himself, — ^his 
own opinion on this preliminary inquiry having been formed 
and expressed. 

Shortly after this investigation it came to the Commis- 
sioner's notice, that Mr. Hough, the Government School 
Master, was, in direct contravention, as appeared to him, 
of a positive order of Government, and of his own pledged 
word, in close connection with the Moulmein Chronicle Press. 
When Major Broadfoot was Commissioner, he received instruc- 
tions, dated the 19th June, 1843, that His Honor the Deputy- 
Governor deemed it quite inexpedient that Mr. Hough, or any 
other public servant, should be connected with a Local news- 
paper; and requested that his sentiments should be made 
known to Mr. Hough, and that the latter was expected to 
disconnect hiniself immediately from the press alluded to, or, 
to relinquish bis situation under Government. The option 
was given to Mr. Hough, who determined to retain the 
Government school, and promised to break off all connection 
with the press. The manner in which the promise was kept 
would seem to indicate, that he was acting, for the time, 
under some strange mistaken idea or mental obliviousncss ; 
for, although Mr. Fiuugh, wdien first questioned by Captain 
Durand, asserted that he had obeyed the order of Guvernment, 
yet, suh&eqiienthfi when it was known that Captain Durand's 
information w-as clear as to the real state of affairs, Mr. Hough 
acknowledged to having written for the Newspaper in question^ 
corrected its proofs^ and penned editorials, Notwithstanding 
such acknowledgments, Mr, Hough was led to assert that he 
had “never in a single instance been consulted by the Editor 
as to its contents. ” The upshot of this case, was, that the 
Commissioner, though w'ith the utmost reluctance, and solely 
under a painful sense of public duty, felt himself called on 
temporarily to remove Mr. Hough from his situation. How 
far the views of tiie Commissioner, as to “ deliberate dis- 
obedience of a Government order, breach of promise, and 
conduct wanting in veracity, ” on the part of Mr. Hough — 
which views alone seemed to necessitate this suspension, — may 
be substantiated or proved to be erroneous, must of course 
depend, not on plausible theories, but on the properly inter- 
preted contents of that documentary evidence on which the 
judgment was founded. No one, we presume, would be more 
happy than the Commissioner liimself to find, that the whole 
indicated a simple error of judgment on his part, rather than 
a series of moral offences on the part of Mr. Ilough. 
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Mr. Hough’s case was sent to the Government about the 
same time tW that of Major Macleod and Lieut. Sharp was 
forwarded. Mr. Hough applied for permission to proceed to 
Calcutta, which was granted ; and he accompanied the papers 
notifying the steps taken respecting him. Of the nature of 
his object in proceeding to Calcutta there could be no doubt. 

either can any one reasonably blame him for attempting to 
do whatever lay in his power, to further his own cause, if 
he felt himself really aggrieved. The appearance of certain 
articles in one portion of the local press, co-incident with his 
presence in Calcutta and its vicinity, or closely consequent 
on bis departure, originated various, no doubt, idle surmises 
respecting the supposed sinister activity of his exertions and the 
alleged one-sided influence of his representations. But with 
these, and all the varied and all but incredible gossip relative 
to the rumoured effect of the sayings and doings of himself, 
and certain members of his family, in swelling the cry that 
had begun to bo raised against Captain Durand and his pro- 
ceedings — we wish to have nothing to do. The only material 
point, whicli it is of some importance to note, is, the undoubted 
fact, that, after a two months’ absence, Mr. Hough returned 
to Moulincin. In his own case, which, most of the residents at 
Moulmein thought rather a plain one, no orders had been 
pjissed ; but he brought back and spread the intelligence that 
the Deputy-Governor had decided on removing, so soon as 
a phausiblc pretext could be fv»und, the Commissioner, Captain 
Durand. — and that it was determined to send Mr. J. Colvio, 
or Mr. Grant to relieve him. On whose authority such infor- 
mation should have been so prematurely and irregularly pro- 
pagated, or whether on any adequate authority at all; or 
wliethcr the whole may not have been the result of a mere 
rational surmise or well hit inference, ariswig partly from 
his own natural wishes and pjurily from a fortuitous glimpse 
of some of the stray shadows which coming events cost 
before ; — whether originating in any of these ways, or in any 
other unknown to us — we cannot say. But of the fact of 
such information having been propagated there can be no 
doubt. Neither can there be any doubt, that, in consequence 
of the associations which, right or wrong, it was generally be- 
lieved Mr. Hough had been enabled to form in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood, the information, thus studiously propagated 
at Moulmein, came to be regarded by the residents in the 
light of a true prophecy. 

In reply to the reference respecting Major Macleod and 
Lieut. Sharp, we deem it best simply to state, without note 
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or comment, that the Deputy-Governor cancelled their sus- 
pension, — pronounced that not the smallest impeachment rested 
upon their characters — and held the investigation to have been 
an of official indiscretion on the part of the Commissioner 
calculated to embarrass the Government I 

It has been before observed that tvro anonymous para^rnplis, 
extracted from the Moulmein Chronicle were sent to Captain 
Durand, in order that he should report upon their allegations. 
They were received after Mr. Hough’s matter was settled in the 
local court by his removal from his charge, and were, as we un- 
derstand, accompanied by a letter which shewed that it had not 
escaped tlie observation of the Deputy-Governor, that the Edi- 
tor of the newspaper, by ceasing to conform to tlie act of 
the Supreme Government relative to Newspapers, Printing- 
presses, &c. at the time these paragraphs appeared, had laid 
himself open to punishment. In this letter the Commis- 
sioner was instructed to enforce attention to the act in 
future. The act had, however, always been in force in the 
provinces since its first promulgation, and the injunction could 
not, without an injurious implication, on the part of Captain 
Durand, of the intention of the Deputy-Governor to screen the 
offender, be taken otherwise than as calling the attention of the 
authorities to the due enforcement of its provisions ; not as 
abrogating the act up to the date of the receipt of the injunc- 
tion, a power not vested in the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, 
and which the Commissioner naturally, therefore, was not at 
liberty to suppose that he wished to exercise. 

The paragraph respecting the mutineers at Mergui was mot 
by despatching all the papers connected with the subject, — end- 
ing with Lieut. Sharp’s temporary suspension for disobedience 
of orders, and his ultimate restoration. The other paragraph 
respecting appropriation of ground was sent to the officer in 
command of the troops, because the person accused of taking 
in ground was Ca])tain Rowlandson, an officer under his orders. 
The replies of Col. Thomson and the inquiries he made were 
sent to the Deputy-Governor, and shewed clearly the entire 
falsehood of the allegations. In reply to the latter communica- 
tion, no orders were passed by Sir T. H. Maddock ; but the case 
of the mutineers came, some how or other, to be mixed up with 
the investigation relative to the conduct of Major Macleod and 
Lieut Sharp with which it had no connection whatever ; and 
thus, by untowardly and inexplicably blending things dis- 
tinct and separate, and so unhappily confusing all ns much 
as if confusion had been the purposed object, the conduct of 
Captain Durand was censured in ordering Captain Place to 
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try the mutineers, and for his leniency to Lieut. Sharp, whose 
subsequent su^)ension was stated to be only re>en forced and 
submitted to Government in consequence of Captain Kow- 
landson’s charges against Major Macleod and Lieut. Sharp ; 
whereas, as before noted, the papers were necessarily sent up 
when tlie report on the anonymous paragraphs was called 
for. 

The tone of this communication to the Commissioner was 
felt by him to be so unnecessarily offensive, and both subjects 
were dealt with in a manner so thoroughly unaccountable, and, 
with what appeared to him, such an evident pre-resolve to 
attach blame to what he conceived to be the faithful execution 
of his duty and to deny him all support, that it is not at all 
surprising, that, with these strong convictions in his own mind, 
he should at once have appealed against the decision to the 
Governor-General of India. The Deputy-Governor, however, 
it appears, refused to forward his appeal, and referred Captain 
Durand to the Court of Directors. As the Governor-General 
of India, Avhen he separated himself from his Council, was 
vested by act of the Supreme Government with all the 
powers of the Governor- General in Council, except those of 
legislation, this denial of an appeal was regarded by the Com- 
missioner as unconstitutional. But be that as it may, from the 
course pursued by Sir T. H. Maddock in this particular, some 
months passed before Captain Durand, apprised that his appeal 
to the Governor-General of India was refused, could take steps 
to appeal to the Court of Directors ; and the delay obtained 
afforded time for the erroneous impressions so sedulously 
spread by interested parties to take root before they were met 
by a clear statement of particulars, and a correction not only 
of tlie gross calumnies prevalent, but also of the mistaken 
decisions of authority. 

The call for reports, on the two anonymous paragraphs made 
by Sir T. H. Maddock, produced results scarcely to have been 
anticipated, and which brought more trouble on the Commis- 
sioner, — placing him in that position as judge, that he must 
either shrink from what he honestly regarded as the plain but 
painful duties of his office, or make up his mind to encounter 
the fresh shafts of calumny, and possibly to further conflict 
with superior authority. 

Captain Rowlandson, naturally hurt that an inquiry as to his 
conduct, with reference to the appropriated ground, should be 
made in consequence of the notice taken by Sir T. H. Maddock 
of scurrilous, anonymous assertions in a low and disreputable 
newspaper, deemed it incumbent on himself not to remain 
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quiet under abusive and libeUous imputatious which attracted 
the notice of a Deputy-Governor of Bengal — imputations, 
however, which without that notice, he would have continued 
to treat with the contempt they deserved. And, finding that the 
editor had avoided amenability to law on one point by disconti- 
nuing, when inserting such vituperative articles, attention to 
the provisions of Act XL of 1835 of the Supreme Government, 
he determined, under the best legal advice at his command, 
to enter a criminal charge against the editor on the points on 
which he conceived him amenable to law, namely, for specific 
breaches of the act in question. With this view he lodged 
a petition before the Commissioner, which, on being received. 
Captain Durand directed Captain Rowlandson, if he had any 
complaint to make, to prefer to the officer officiating as Police 
Magistrate during the suspension of -Major Macleod and Lieut. 
Sharp, — Captain Kenny. This officer admitted the case as a 
criminal prosecution for breaches of the act, and entered upon its 
hearing ; but, after consideration, he sent the cose up to the 
Commissioner’s Court, deeming the Police Court and Magistrate, 
with reference to the amount of penalty and punishment award- 
able by the act, incompetent to adjudicate in the case. Being 
thus transferred to the Commissioner’s Court by Captain Kenn^, 
it became imperatively incumbent on the Commissioner, m 
compliance with Sec. Y.* of the rules for the administration of 
justice, to hear the case and to pass a decision. The breaches 
of the act were clearly and distinctly proved, and the Com- 
missioner sentenced the editor to such penalty and impri- 
sonment as the case appeared to merit, but considerably under, 
in amount of penalty, what by the act he was empowered to 
inflict. The editor requested and was granted an appeal to the 
Sudder Court — and as he could not pay the fine awarded, the 
press, types, &c. were attached by order of the court, but not 
sold, in consequence of Mrs. Hough, in the absence of Mr. 
Hough, then in Calcutta, claiming them as the property of 
her husband. 

In addition to applying for appeal, the editor addressed a 
a petition direct to Sir T. H. Maddock, said to be grossly 
erroneous in sundry of its statements, and requesting his in- 

* Seciion F.— *• Provided that every Goung Oyouk or Tirekay who, before or after 
the completion of e trial, may think the eentence fit to be paeeed heavier than that 
Which he 18 empowered to pass, ahall trancmlt the proceeaiqgs to the SMistant, 
to whom he is aubordinate, and shall also eauae the parties ana their witnesees to 
appear before the aesistant, and the assistant, who shall be of like opinion, before, or 
after trial of any case, ehall in like manner commit it to the Comnustioner for trial, 
and shall cause the parties and their witnesees to appear hefete him at such time 
and place as he may appoint.” 
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tcrference. On receipt of this petition, the Deputy- Governor 
at once, and apparently in entire ignorance of the merits of the 
case then in appeal before the Sudder Court, directed the sus* 
pension of the award of the Commissioners Court, and the 
release of the prisoner; — an order, wliich, however unusual or 
seemingly irregular, was immediately obey^. 

Captain Durand had convicted Mr. A. Lcnaine, on trial of 
the charges preferred against him for feloniously abstracting 
Government timber, and had sentenced him to a lenient punish- 
ment. Ml*. Lenaino applied for and obtained an appeal to the 
Sudder Court, but also petitioned direct to Sir T. H Haddock. — 
The latter, being informed that the cases for which he called 
were in appeal before the Sudder Court, applied to that court, 
who replied that they had ruled that the court could not receive 
them in appeal, — this being the opinion of the majority of the 
court. Sir T. H. Haddock then requested that the court should 
report ou the cases without trying the appeals. This the Sudder 
Court complied with, and, in so doing, is believed to have fallen 
into sundry grave errors, partly, we may presume, in conse- 
quence of their ignorance of the fact that trial by jury had 
not, as prescribed by the promulgated rules laid before them, 
been established ; and of their little acquaintance witli the 
customs of the trade and place. That, as some have alleged, the 
judges should have been unconsciously influenced in tlieir de- 
cision, by tlie mass of mis-statements and calumnies abroEul 
at the time, may, or may not, bo true ; though, if it were, it would 
in no wise reflect on their official integrity, seeing that judges 
arc but men, who, like others, must ever be exposed to such insi- 
dious influences. 

In Mr. Lenaino’s case the majority of tlie judges pronounced, 
that he ought to have been acquitted, though some of the 
ablest lawyers, as we ore credibly informed, have expressed 
their concurrence in the strong opinion of the minority, which 
entirely bore out the decree of ilie Commissioner. In that of 
the Editor, the judges, as we understand, took very different views 
of the act and its provisions ; of the competency of Captain Row- 
landson to prosecute ; and of die breaches of the Act established. 
Some thought a nominal fine should have been inflicted, and 
the prosecutor referred by the Court to an action for libel ; some 
objected to the fines for contempt of Court ; others approved 
and upheld them ; some objected to the call of the Court 
for, and the weight given by the Court to the character of the 
Editor, as an element to guide discretion in the award of pe- 
nalty and imprisonment, which by the Act might be any thing 
np to 6,000 rupees and two years of imprisonment. They how- 
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ever held, on one ground or another, tliat the prosecution was 
illegal,* and that the sentence ought to be remitted. They thus 
upheld the judgment of Sir T. H. Haddock, who had in- 
deed already cast the weight of the Government, without stay 
or hesitation, against the proceedings of the Commissioner’s 
Court. The case lay in no very recondite subtilties ; the Editor, 
whilst convenient to himself, had discontinued to print his 
name on the paper, and had otherwise not conformed to the 
provisions of the Act ; the breaches were as clear, as the Act 
itself is, to all ordinary readers, whose moral sense may well 
recoil from such fatal facility of escape from the consequences 
of scurrility and calimuiy. 

Mr. Hough, as already stated, had long before ventured to 
make known by anticipation, the arrangement said to be in 
contemplation for the removal of Captain Durand; and as it 
had been also long shrevrdly surmised, that tlie only person 
in the Tenasserim provinces, who was not to expect support, 
was the officer placed in charge of them by die Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, a systematic cabal had been formed, the meetings 
of which and their fruits, in monthly communications direct 
to Bengal, were the common topic of conversation at Moulmein. 
Their object, as was well known, was to embarrass the administra- 
tion of Captain Durand as much as possible, and to create all the 
trouble and disturbance which ingenuity could devise, without ac- 
tually exposing the members to the proceedings of a public offi- 
cer, who made all men see that nothing daunted 1^ in the 
execution of duty ; and that, though wholly unsupported by 
superior authority, yet so long as he remained in his position, he 
would fearlessly do what he thought principle demanded. There is 
also a limit beyond which if cabal steps, whatever the counte- 
nance secretly assured of, it cannot be longer permitted to exist ; 
every occasion, however, on which clamour coidd be raised, or a 
reference made, was seized, and people directly and indirectly 
encouraged to adopt all such steps as could in any manner tend 
to cast disrepute upon Captain Durand, hamper his measures, 
occupy his time, and distract his attention from more impor- 
tant matters. One single act of vigorous support to authority 
would have put a stop to such proceedings ; but there seemed to 
he something like an understanding between this Moulmein cabal, 
and persons who ought to have been ashamed to countenance 
such underhand iransactionB. The shamelessness with which 
matters were carried on was the astonishment of all honest men 

* Since this was originally written, it haa transpiied, that one of the moat eminent 
Lemdon Counael has given a ddibeiate opinion in favour of the legality of thia trial 
throughout, and has commented, in no meaauxyd terme, on the yeruot of the minority 
of the Sadder Dewony. 
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at Moulmein ; but honest men are silent, and the union and 
activity of the dishonest, 'with the absence of all scruple, and 
the aid of a libellous Moulmein press, effectually prevented the 
truth from becoming known. 

The Brigadier commanding the troops was one day, during 
the rainy season, surprised to find the guard of regular infantry 
removed from the inside to the outside of the main and placed 

in a shed in no way calculated for the accommodation of the 
guard at such a season. As the main jail contained about a 
Siousand convicts and prisoners, and being, by the regulations 
of the Madras army, responsible for the posting of this guard, he 
naturally inquired by whose orders the guard had been removed. 
The Commissioner referred to Lieut Wilson, the officer in subor- 
dinate charge of the jail, to ascertain. Lieut. Wilson, after some 
delay, replied that it was by his orders, and sent in, as his reason 
for having acted without instructions from superior autliority, 
a. statement containing a series of charges against the conduct 
of the guard, a detachment of the 52nd M. N. I., whilst within 
the jail. These communications were forwarded to the Brigadier, 
Lieut. Colonel Thomson. The allegations were various, and were 
held to affect the character of the 52nd M. N. I. deeply. Major 
Baillie, the officer in command of the corps, held a regimental 
inquiry, and the result af die proceedings of the military autho- 
rities, was, that the Brigadier requested that Lieut. Wilson 
might be called upon to prove his ^legations or to apologize 
for having made them. He chose to be permitted to prove 
and, substantiate before a Court of Inquiry what he had advanced 
against the conduct of the guard, — stipulating however tliat no 
officer of the 62d M. N. I. should bo a member of the Court. 
To this strange request from an officer belonging' to the 52d 
M. N. I. the Brigadier acceded, and assembled the Couit of 
Inquiry composed without a member from the regiment in 
question, the only one in the provinces. When Lieut. Wilson 
came before the Comt, he objected to one of the members on a 
ground over-ruled by the Brigadier, who directed the Court to 
proceed with its inquiry. Lieut. Wilson again refused — ^urging 
that he had reasons to communicate, which he wished permission 
to state, but not to the Court. It was evident that Lieut. Wilson was 
trifling with the Court, and acting in a very contumacious manner, 
because, being attached to the local corps, wliioh he considered 
a civil appointment, he could beard the regular military authori- 
ties with impunity. The Brigadier complaiinng of this conduct, 
Captain Lairand placed Lieut. Wilion temporarily under his 
orders ; Lieut. Wilson was thenr directed by tlie Brigadier to pro- 
ceed with the business before the Court of Inquiry, stating any 
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reasons he might have for objecting to proceed to the Court 
itself. Lieut. Wilson refused, and the Brigadier then instructed 
the Court to record its opinion, which it did. Both the Briga- 
dier and the officer in command of the 52d M. N. I. then sent 
in a series of charges against Lieut. Wilson to the Commander- 
in-chief of the Madras army, and appheation was made to the 
Commissioner, that Lieut. Wilson should be placed under arrest. 
Captain Durand could not but comply wi& the request, and 
suspending Lieut. Wilson from his functions in tlie Commission, 
placed him, at the requisition of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomson, 
under arrest. Sir T. H. Haddock, on receiving a report of tlio 
circumstance, replied, by sending the copy of a communication 
which Lieut. Wilson had forwt^ed direct to the Deputy-Go- 
vernor, without transmitting it through his superiors, on the 
alledged grounds that the Commissioner had refused to forward 
it ; the real fact being that the Commissioner had never seen 
the paper, and had never had the option, much less the power of 
refusing to forward it. On this paper thus fonvarded, Sir T. H. 
Haddock directed that Lieut. Wilson should be released from 
arrest, and that if Captain Durand were satisfied with tlie rea- 
sons which Lieut. Wilson had refused to assign before tlie 
Court of Inquiry, assembled at his own request, Lieut. Wilson 
was to be released from suspension. Captain Durand obeyed 
the order us to release from arrest, but declined, on his own res- 
ponsibility, to release from suspension an officer whose conduct 
had been alike subversive of all Civil and Military authority. 

The removal of Captain Durand seems to have been under- 
stood as an event determined on so long prior to its executicn . 
that a gentleman, holding one of tlie highest offices of state, 
when he went to the Cape for his health, nearly a year before, 
was hoard to mention the circumstance of the intention to 
remove Captain Durand, and to relievo him by Mr. J. Colvin. 
When the latter gentleman long afterwards returned from Cey- 
Ion, this measure was carried into effect. 

To most people it will occur that there is no very clear con- 
nection between the efficiency and good order of an administra- 
tion, or the welfare of the Tenasserim provinces, and the 
removal of a judge for punishing leniently a man g^ty in the 
opinion of the minority of the judges of the Sudder Court of 
the charge legally by the prosecutor brought against him, namely, 
the fraudulent taking of Govomment timber. Neither will 
most readers perceive how the welfSnre of the provinces or tlio 
efficiency of the administration could be very seriously affected 
by the Editor of a low and scurrilous newspaper, being punished 
by a judge for the proved wilfril breach of a Penal Act of the 
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Supreme Government, whidi it was the bounden duty of that 
judge fearlessly to enforce ; for our readers will probably be of 
the opinion that ** Judges ought to remember that their office 
is jus dicere and not jus dare, to interpret law and not to make 
or give law/’ least of all to abrogate existing laws ; and that the 
Judge, — ^who feared the vituperations of the slanderer, and shrunk 
from enforcing a Penal Act, because a man, who in defence chose 
to urge tlie sheltering interfeienoe of a high authority, is the 
culprit, — should be driven widi dishonor from the judgment seat. 
Few of our readers too will perceive the connection between the 
welfare of the provinces or the good order of their administra- 
tion, and the cancelling of die suspension of officers conducting 
themselves os Major Macleod, Lieut. Sharp, and Lieut. Wilson 
did. And so with other cases. In the simplicity of unoffi- 
cial understandings, most readers would have expected that 
want of energy and decision in moments of political difficul- 
ty, in checking mutiny, in curbing fiictious opposition to autho- 
rity, would have been legitimate reasons for removing the 
administrator of provinces; that negligence of the interests 
of die people and their welfare, or die permitting them to be 
weighed down by grinding exactions would also have been suffi- 
cient grounds for such a step ; that a failure of revenue, owing to 
mis-management traceable to the administrator, might have been 
a reason for such a measure ; nay, that any gross act of oppres- 
sion brought home to Captain Durand would have subjected him 
with propriety to such an exercise of Superior power ; — but 
few would have expected that the suspension of Justices of 
die Peace, forgetful of their oaths of office ; the suspension of 
an officer who set at nought both civil and military authority ; 
die punishment of fraud and the enforcement of a law of the 
Supremo Government, and such like, would bo esteemed to 
warrant so grave a step as the removal of rii officer entrusted 
and sworn to administer justice without fear or favor! The only 
creditable solution of the matter, is, that the Governor, already 
overburdened with the manifold cares of state, had been tempo- 
rarily misled by statements, the erroneousness of which he did 
not suspect, or hod not leisure by inquiry to expose. 

Captain Durand carried into effect measures from which others 
in his place had shrunk ; he excited the animosity of certain 
members of the mercantde community by an uncompromising 
hostility to all jobbing. And once made to pay as much per ton 
for the tonnage engaged to take wrecked troops from the Anda- 
mans to Calcutta, as if the troops had been going to England, 
he never again, when, by using Government vessels, he could 
avoid it, employed hired tonnage. Ho reduced the joxco, and 
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therefore tlie quantity of money and stores thrown into Moul- 
mein. He grappled honestly with the forest question and 
alarmed influentid houses of agency. He carried out a stern, 
though for the safety of the cantonments and of the Ordnance 
and* Commissariat Stores of the force, a necessary measure, 
when he forbad, after a calamitous fire, the re-occupation of the 
ground around the barracks, magazines, and stores of the troops, 
which had all repeatedly been in imminent peril &om such confla- 
grations, and were only on that occasion saved by the exertions 
of the European Regiment. These were all very unpopular acts, 
and it might have been supposed that when he gave the com- 
munity of Moulmein a month's warning that he was to be 
removed, that complaints would have thickened against the man 
so evidently denied the confidence and support of superior 
authority ; yet, the very men, — ^who were the greatest sufferers 
from the last mentioned really stern though necessary political 
measure, and not small sufferers from some of the others — 
the Mogul merchants and the native community,— came forward 
with an address which is best given in tlieir own words, — their 
English, though not very pure or grammatical, being not inex- 
pressive of their feelings: — 

To Gaptatn H. M. Durand, 

Commisiioner of the Tenaeserim Provinces. 

Sir, — The native residents of this town of all classes, having learnt 
witli Bmcei*e grief that you are on the eve of leaving those provinces, in 
the administration of the affairs of wliich you havo aflbrdod them the 
greatest satisfaction, cannot suffer you to leave them witliout, along with 
^eir unfeigned regret, esprossing their unqualified approbation of the 
manner in which you havo acquitted yourself under vary tr}’ing circum- 
stances which must have rendered the discliargo of your public duty ex- 
tremely arduous. We have invariably found you ready to afford protection 
to the poor; to distribute justice in the most impartial manner; and to 
hear and investigate coses brought before you with a patience we havo 
rarely met with any where. Wo have always approached you without fear 
under the conviction that you ore ever ready to afford redress ; we have 
been listened to with attention ; and have departed with satisfaction at the 
impartiality of your decisions. The firmness you have exhilnted in carry- 
ing out your measures had led us to hope that had it pleased the Qovolx^ 
meat of Bengal to prolong your odministi'ation of these provinces, most 
if not all of the defects still existing, as naturally they must wherever the 
Acts and Regulations of Government have not been enforced, would have 
been gradually rectified ; re^arity would have been establudied, and the 
fights of the people defined and secured, and adjudicated with oertoimyi 
which has not been the case since the formation of these setllepiente, nor 
could have been expected under the crude system in vogue. We have 
marked with satisfaction the straightforwiun manner in whicli though 
siuTounded with peculiar difficulties you have conducted the important 
affairs entrusted to your hands ; and we beg respectfully to assure you that 
the native population have duly approciat^ your solicitude for their weL- 
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fare, doubly enbonced by tlie mildness and affabilily you have inyariably 
shewn them, creating that oonftdenoe, which should oe felt by those who 
have occasion to wproach the dispensers of justice. Wo have appeared 
before you with a nnn persuasion that the omect of our complaints, the 
case under trial, or the matter rraresented would be listened to and inves- 
tigated with calmness, and decide and disposed of wi^out partiality or 
favor. Wo leave it to you then, Sir, to juage of the extent of the satis- 
faction we have experienced under your administration, and the nature of 
the sorrow with which we contemplate your approaching departure. Wo 
can scarcely yentm’o to indulge the hope that the voice of toe native com- 
munity of this town would have sufficient weight with the Supreme Go- 
vernment to restore you to them again, although you have accomplished 
what in other places subject to the East India Company, has rarely occurred, 
namely, giving general satisfaction to the bulk of Urn native population. 
What remains for us to do, we do it most cordially ; we beg reapeotfuUy 
to tender you our grateful thanks for all toat you have been to, and done 
for us, to assure you that our sincere best wishes will always attend you 
wherever you may go, and in whatever situation it may please the, Supreme 
Government to place you; and that our prayers will mways be offered up 
for your welfare and happiness. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

Mouhnein, Dec. 1846. 750 on 800 Sionatubes. 

The above was followed by an address from some of the most 
respectable of the European merchants of Moulmein ; — 

To Captain H. M. Dueand, 

Commmioner of the Tenasserim Provinces. 

SiB, — I have toe honor in the name of toe parties who have signed too 
enclosed address, to transmit toe same to you, and which, taken in connec- 
tion with a separate address to toe same effect presented by toe native inha- 
bitants, 1 have much pleasure in stating to express toe scutimouts of a large 
portion of this community. 

I have toe honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obi-'diont servant, 

John Fatebson. 


To Captain H. M. Durand, 

Commisstoner of the Tenasserim Provinces. 

Sir, — ^Wo the undersigned merchants, and other inhabitants of this place, 
have heard with regret of your intended removal from your present ap- 
pointment, and take this opportunity of expressing our enUre confidence m 
your ability for too proper porfonnonco of your present or any similar ap- 
pointment. 

We are well aware of the difficulties attendinff too proper fulfilment of 
toe duties of Commissioner of these provinces, and although some of your 
public measures may have been disapproved of, yet we are confident eve^ 
such measure was meant for the benent of the provinces under your juris- 
diction, the prosperity of which we are convince you have at heor^ and we 
wgret that tune and opportunity have not been allbrded for carrying your 
contemplated measures for the advancement of the provinces into effect. 
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We also desire to express our satisfaction at the impartial and able man- 
ner in which justice has been administraed in the Court over wliich you 
preside, and your unremitting and zealous attention to the numerous and 
intricate coses continually brought before you where all parties felt confi- 
dent 'that none other tlian a conscientious and imbiassra decision would 
be given. 

In conclusion we beg to express our conviction that your duties os Com- 
missioner of the provinces have been administered in an able, honorable, 
and upright manner, and with sincere wishes for your prosperity in what- 
ever appointment you may now be called to, 

Wo have the honor to be Sir, 


John Paterson. 
Henry S. Ansten. 
Ktdtnoed. Wise. 
Jno. Guumins. 
Thouas I'ewson. 

J. Lyster. 

C. F. Cecil. 

James C. Todo. 


Your most obedient Servants, 
M. Cotton. 

L. A. Avietick. 

H. Haroelwood. 
Joseph W. Kabk. 

G. E. Limousin. 
Richard Snadden. 
James Innes. 


The removal of Captain Durand has been termed a great 
moral les.son to tbc service. It is so ; for it teaches public offi- 
cers that they must be iireparcd, in the honest performance of 
duty, to incur calumny and gross abuse, — that success may be 
withheld from them, and much trouble and disorder unhap- 
pily arise from the absence, at tlie right juncture, of tliat 
proper support to which every man entrusted with an im- 
portant charge is entitled, and which lieretoforo has seldom 
been refused, cxce])t where either a mean pusillanimily or still 
meaner motives have been in operation : — and that, however 
bard it may be to endure base calumnies, they must hold on, 
in the fearless performance of duty, submiUing the issue, so 
far as their own interests and names arc at stake, to the will 
of God. The lesson is more than a moral lesson to the service ; 
for it proves that a local press, like that of Moulmein, is not to 
be held os a true mirror for the repesentation even of local fuels, 
or the accurate chionicling of local ev^ts, but rather the 
organ of the individual feelings or incensed passions of indivi- 
diids, who have been baulked and thwarted in their selfish or 
dishonorable designs, by the vigilance and faitlifulness of local 
authority. It also proves, how, even the most respectable press 
elsewhere, though not swayed by local prejudices, may yet bo 
temporarily misled by artful, one-aided, or defective representa- 
tions, which, from its distance from the scene of action, it has 
not tlie means of promptly correcting. Captain Durand, when 
he received the following address, signed by such holy and 
eminent men as Jadson, Binney, iu!. must have felt no ormnory 
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gratification ; and the unmerited abuse of the Moulmein_Fress, 
if he ever cared for it, must have sunk to its proper value : — 

To Captain H. M. Durani), 

Commissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces. 

Dear Sir,— Allow us, membors of the American Baptist Mission, on the 
eve of your depoxturc, frankly to express to you our grateful sense of the 
numerous favors you have contend on the various departments of the 
Mission during your residence in these provinces. 

The elective but unostentatioiis meUiods you have constantly chosen to 
promote the cause of education and religion among the peo^de assure us of 
your sincere desire for tbeir Inghest interests. 

We will not attempt to enumerate tho various methods by wliich a salu- 
tary influence has been felt at all our stations, and widely diffused tlu'ough- 
out the several dmartments of our labours, nor the particular instances in 
which special ana timely assistance has been promptly aflbrded. 

We bog to assure you that wo have not failed duly to appreciate the very 
liberal nccunioiy assistance you have given to the work m which’ we are 
fiiigagea ; nor have we been less sensible to tlie aid you have rendered us 
by a deportment alike adapted to administer tlie most severe rebuke to vice, 
and all’ord the strongest siippoi-ts to virtue and religion. 

It IS our sincere dcsu'c, and an ob)ect for which om: prayers shall not be 
wanting that our Heavenly Father may still direct you in a way in which 
your labours may bo luglily useful to mankind, as well as a source of in- 
i‘reasiiig delight to yourself, and that yon may Anally receive the ultimate 
reward of those who conUuue faithful until death. 

With Uiese sentiments, we remain, 

Your’s very sincerely, 

J M Husweli Tuos. J Ramsay 

J. G Binkey E. a. Stevens. 

H. Howard L. Stilson. 

A. JunsoN. 

Moulmein, 2Ut December, 18AG. 

That the abuse of the local press had had no effect in exoceiba- 
ling his leelinga was shown by the circular order issued to the 
oflicials in the Tenasserim provinces, shortiy before Captain 
Durand's dopoiture. This, Ins last public act was called forth 
by the silly references made to him on several occasions 
eoncerning anonymous paragraphs in tho local newspapers. 
As this circular order is of far more general application than 
to the officers of the Commission in tho Tenasserim provinces, 
and is no bod lesson to the services. Civil and Military, wo shall 
not refrain from calling the attention of such of our readers 
as belong to the East India Company’s Service to the advice 
it contains : — 


CIRCULAR. 

Several of the officers attached to the Commission having lately made 
lenrthy references upon the subject of remarks ungrateful to tliem, in the 
lo^ n^papers, it oecomes necessary to inform all officers, superior and 
subordinate, m the employment of Government in tiiese provinces, that the 
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Iziba 0/ tT»0 Cominifisioner cannot be giTon to such references His opinion 
of their- conduct depends upon the manner in which he iinds the duties 
entrusted to them perfonned, and not upon the opinions expressed by tlio 
local ne\ 4 «paperB. 

'!tbe Gommissionor recommends to those officers of tlie Commission from 
whtm he has received the references wliich originate this circidar, and indeed 
to all in the employment of Government in these provinces, to make siicli use 
of the remai'ks of tlie press as is most conducive to the good of the public Mr- 
vice. Tliis will lie licst accomplished, not by long references to tlieir superior, 
upon remarks deemed ungracious or erroneous, but, by noting all really useful 
suggestions wlucli thejiress may nfTortl, and by confidently trusting to inte- 
grity of piuiioso, and vigiljuice in tin* discharge of duty, as tlic iustntinenis 
By which they cannot fail of seciuring to themselves, r^itonly tlieajiprobation 
of tbeii* local sui>erior, hut also of the Government they serve. 

H. M. Duiuxd, C. T P. 

MauhneiH, Kovember, 

Much as we have written about Captain Durand and his pro- 
ceedings, we have yet omitted inucli ; — such us the establish- 
ment of regular steam oomimiiriciition with the provinces, to 
which he pressed Colonel Ir\ine and thu Government — his slicw- 
ing up and obtaining die introduction of order and strict 
regulation into the system of Coolie emigration to the Tonas- 
serim shores, assuming, as that system was rapidly beginning 
to do, tlie worst and most odious features — and a vanety of 
law reforms and other general measures of iinproverneiit which 
coidd not, without too much lengtlioning, be properly introduced. 
Neither on the subject of the troubles of bis Government, 
have we advanced a litlie of what we might have doiu;. It was 
not his fault hut his real misfortune, that, when he reached liloid- 
mein, its affairs should have been in so nnsetilod and chaoUe 
a state — that die elements of strife and discord, crcwliile so 
rife, had not been extinguished, but survived in a smouldering 
condition, ready to ignite by the first spark, into violent com- 
bustion. His bearing, in the midst of trials encountered in 
the Upright discharge of painful duties, was truly magnanimous. 
Ill tliis resjiect, we feel that we liave not done him any justice, or 
any thing like half justice. Were woefully to avail ourselves of 
tlic mass of papers in our possession, — in the miscellaneous 
forms of notes, mcinorandn, tesdmonies, and letters by sundry 
individuals of die Ingbest character and iiilelligenoc, — wo might 
ensiin* for CJaptain Durand not a tame vindication merely but 
a glorious triumph. But our present object has not lieen to 
gain for him a trium])li at the expeuce of his enemies, or 
of those who, iin<;oiiKCLoiisly led astray by artful misrepresenta- 
tioiiH, havebcen led to censure liis conduct. No ; our simple object 
has been, — on the .score of nuked jiistico, and on the principle of 
“ doing unto others as we would bo done by, ” — to pavo the way 
for rescuing his good name from undesomd obloquy and re* 
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proach. And if wc have not done vastly more than ihis^ -with 
such ample materials at our disposal, it has been solely out of res- 
pect to the feehngs of other i>arties, some of -whom we personally 
know and sincerely esteem — parties, therefore, respecting whom 
we liave a moral assurance, that, as they have merely been the 
victims of partial and erroneous information, they will be ready to 
receive the corrections of truth and soberness, and rejoice, in 
due season, to make all the reparation in their power. And 
such is our faith in the justice, in the long run, of the British 
Go^ (‘mment at homo and abroad, that we cannot doubt, wlicn 
once they are in full possession of all the explanations so often 
needful to compensate for and illustrate the necessary brevity of 
official documents, that they will, in the spirit of genuine mag- 
nanimity, make ample amends to an officer, whom those who 
know him best, have constantly represented as one of the most 
conscientious, iqjright, humane, and liigh-minded men in a 
Sorvjce which luis proved so jirolifie of natural and moral worth. 

Notwithstanding the unexpected length to which this article 
has been carried, a few words must be added upon the present 
state of the moral and religious prospects of the provinces. 

A general sketch of the Kioung system of education has 
already been given, and the fact noted of the general spread 
amongst the people of an elementary education. The Govern- 
ment schools, two in number, were e-suiblished by Mr. Blundell ; 
llie one at ^foulmcin under the llev. Mr. Bennett, that at Mergui 
under ^Ir. T^achaiielle. They were opened in 1.S34, and that 
at Moulmeiii remained under the charge of Mr. Bcuiietl, until 
ISJ37, wlien tliis gentleinaii, u member of the American Bap- 
tist Mission, being unable to compromise his own opinions on 
the necessity of religion as an element of education, and 
therefore unwilling to conform to the Goverumeiit scliejiio of 
education, gave up the cliarge of tlie school, and was reliev- 
ed by Mr. Hough, formerly a member of ilie same Mis- 
sion. The Muidmoin school continued under Mr. Hough 
until ho was removed from his charge by Captain Durand. 
The attendance at tlio two Govemment schools is subject to 
constant iliictuation from the loose habits of domestic dis- 
eijiliuo prevalent in the liomcs of the scholars. Those most 
regular in attendance are the children of the Christian clerks 
in the public offices ; the deserted children of officers ; and 
a few clildron and youths of native subordinates in the public 
offices who have Iciu'ucd to appreciate the value of the know* 
ledge of English, and are desirous that their sous should acquire 
that language. 

Besides these Government schools are those connected with 
tlio American Baptist Mission, which are as follows : — 
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Mouimein. 

The Bunnese Boarding School under the Rev H. Howard 90 

Burmese Theological School in charge of the Bev. E. A. 

Sterens 6 

Bunnese Day School under Mrs. J. Bonney 20 

Karen Theological School under the Bey. J . G. Binney 36 

Karen Normal School under Mrs. Binney 17 

Syon Karen Boarding School under the Bey. J. Vinton 154 

Fnyo Karen Boarding School under the Bey. E. B. Ballard ... 40 

Amherst Day School under Bey. J. M. Haswell 50 


Total 421 


District schools axe maintained at Chet Thaing’s Village, New- 
ville, Bootah and Dong Yahn ; the Mission School Statistics 
for Province Amherst are therefore as follows : — 

2 Seminaries, 24 pupils. Whole number of pupils 467, 

3 Male Boarding Schools, 174 pupils 11 Teachers, Members of Churches. 
3 Female Boarding Schools, 90 pupils. 150 Pupils, Members of Churches. 

6 Day Schools, boys 120, girls 59 Cost of Schools, 4,459 rupees in 1844. 


In the Province of Tavoy. Ave^e 

attendance 

1 School for Native Assistants under the Bev. M. Cross ,... 23 

1 Phyo Karen School under the Bev. M. Mason 12 


1 Karen Boarding School, under Mrs. Bennett and Mrs Wo^ 25 
1 Engli^ and Burmese School under the Bov. Mr. Bennett ... 30 

00 


Eleven schools under Native assistants are maintained in 
the Mission District Stations, but the average attendance of 
scholars is not noted. 

In addition to the foregoing Government and Mission schools 
is a school maintained by subscriptions and charitable donations 
of the Children's Friend Society. The scholars, both boys and 
girls, are the children of officers, and it is melancholy to add that 
the funds of this society are by no means adequate to enable 
the institution to admit, provide ffir, and edilcate many children 
of this class, whose fatJiers have deserted thetn, and who axe 
consequently growing up in the darkness and ignorance of the 
heathen atmosphere in which they live. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the labors of the 
American Baptist Mission, in the educational department. Their 
schools are far superior in every respect to the Government 
schools at Mouimein and Mergui, and are producing amongst 
the Karens very remarkable e&cts. It should be premised 
that the Mission had in the Karen, not only to master the two 
dialects of that language, but also to give a written character to 
the people. The progress made has been wonderful; their 
pupils have gone forth into the villages, and have imparted to 
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their brethren the seeds of knovrlcdge ; and no less to the 
surprize than to the gratification of the Bev. Messrs. Vinton and 
Binney, Karens from distant provinces, within the dominions 
of the King of Ava, and from Arracan, have presented them- 
selves at Moulmein with the view of there prosecuting their 
studies, and of thus advancing from their elementary to higher 
attainments under ** the teachers ” as the Mission gentlemen are 
denominated. 

The theological class under Mr. Binney is thus described by 
that gentleman — “ But few of these (students) are from the 
‘ immediate vicinity of Moulmein ; nearly all are from Burmoh 
‘ proper, and a few of them are from Arracan. They have 

* come to us through many difficulties, from about thirteen 
‘ different places, at distances of from four days to sixteen 
‘ days’ walk to this place. 

Thirteen of the number have their families with them, and 
‘ every effort is made for their improvement, as it is deemed 
‘ important to place the assistants in as favorable circumstances 
‘ as possible to be useful amongst their fellow-countrymen. 

* And wc are convinced that their permanent improvement will 
‘ be secured only as tlieir wives also are improved in knowledge 

* and in habits of industry, neatness and order. 

“As their future business is to bo to teach and to preach 
‘ the Bible, the Bible itself is made their first and great subject 
‘ of study. The Old Testament is not yet translated into the 
‘ Karen, so that their chief attention has been given to the New 
‘ Testament. The plan adopted has been to investigate this 
‘ in chronological order, with a harmony of the Gospel. Every 
‘ verso is explained, and the main subject of every paragraph 
‘ is elicited, which each pupil is required to commit to writing 
‘ for future reference. The first class have thus studied the 
‘ four Gospels and the Acts, together with the following Epistles ; 

' viz. Galatians, first and second to the Tiiessalonians, Titus, 

" first to Timothy, first and second to Corinthians, Bomans, 

* Ephesians, Fhilipions, Colossians, Philemon and James. These 
" have all been reviewed once, and some of the books have been 
' reviewed the third and fourth time. This class have also 
‘ studied and reviewed a brief epitome of the Old Testament. 

‘ They devoted a considerable attention to Geography and to 
' Arithmetic, also to reading and writing ; besides which they 

have other daily and weekly exercises. 

“ The other classes are pursuing a somewhat similar course, 
and are in various stages of aovancement. Those who have 
concluded to continue with us for a longer period are engaged 
‘ in mathematical studies with the Bev. Mr. Vinton. 

“ The pupils all appear to feel a deep interest in their work. 
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They have made a good improvement, considering their cir- 
■ cumstances, and we have every encouragement that we could 
‘ reasonably expect. There are difficulties to be overcome ; 
‘ these, however, were anticipated, and it is witli great pleasure 
" we are enabled to say, those difficulties had not been so 
‘ numerous nor so great as were at first feared. Were we to 
‘ notice the most prominent points of encouragement, we should 
‘ mention the deep conviction on the part of many of the assis- 

* tants, that they must be moro thoroughly qualified to preach 
' the gospel — the comparative cheerfulness with wliicli this 
‘ jungle-loving people spend the dry season in the city for 

* study — and the resolution of some to remain with us at least 
' four or five years, to prepare tlicmselves for their great work. 

* We therefore hope, we think with much reason, that the society 

* will not in vain have so liberally aided tliis institution.” 

Who can foresee the amount of benefit which shall result to 
the Karens from this school for village pastors ? Who foretell 
the result ? Who that knows the Karens and tlieir passion for 
their own hills and jungles, could, three years ago, have i>rogaos- 
ticated that a stronger feeling was to supplant it in the breasts 
of these children of the forest, and that ^ey would be brought 
to undergo with willingness the irksomeness of a long confine- 
ment to a town life ? Such, however, is tlie power of truth and 
the love of its acquisition. In a climate whore neither the 
European nor the American Missionary can brave the long and 
heavy monsoon rains, which, commencing in May, end in Octo* 
her; where neither of them can risk, with impunity, exi)osure in 
the districts for at least two months after the close of the rainy 
season, and where, consequently, there ai-c only four months irj 
which they can actively labour in tlie districts, it is pal])able that 
the mission, in thus forming a class of village pastors, are adopt- 
ing the only efficacious course to disseminate knowledge and 
Christianity. The American Missionary will bo most advanta- 
geously employed in training tlie native labourers who must go 
forth into the vineyard and take the rough toil ; the teachers’' 
can do no more tlian visit, advise, and strengthen their native 
preachers \ the preparation of the latter should be their great 
work ; tlioy cannot successfully do more. 

The Karens have shown great aptitude in a vai’iety of useful 
acquirements. Mr. Vinton has turned out from amongst his 
pupils fair Algebraists, and very good land measurers ; and 
a Karen, selected from his institution and entrusted with a mis- 
sion to the Koreni chief by the Commissioner Captain Durand, 
attained the objects of liis Mission, and conducted himself with 
equal judgment and caution. Spread as this people is throughout 
the mounhun tracts, which traverse the countries of Bunnah, Pegu, 
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the Shan and Siamese countries, and the Tenassorim provinces, 
what fruits, under the favor and blessing of God, may not be 
anticipated from this rapidly extending web of Christianity, 
interlacing, as it will, these wide spread regions ; and to human 
flpprclionsion how great the pity that the want of funds should 
check the rapid progress of this branch of the American 
Mission. At the present rate it will take fifty years to accom- 
plish that which might only occupy ten, were there funds 
sufficient to increase the willing number of native assistants. 
Surely, as it is in vain to expect the Government to assign funds 
to the educational exertions of a Mission, it only requires to 
be better known amongst Englishmen how nobly and dis- 
interestedly llieir transatlantic brethren are laboring in provinces 
under British Rule, to load them to extend the aid which might 
])C productive of such rapid eficcts. 

Not less nobly, because with less remarkable success, labours 
the Burmese branch of the Mission under the father of the 
American Burman Mission, the Bev. A. Judsou. They have 
had to struggle against a formed litcroturc, and a regular jiriest- 
hood to whom from time immemorial the education of the 
jieoplo has been entrusted; still tlieir labour has not been 
unsuccessful. And whether the light of Gospel truth and Gospel 
education spread fastest along the mountains or along the 
plains, amongst Deist Karens or idolatrous Buddhists, it runs, 
let us hope, little chance of now being quenched ; but must 
eventually, simlike, wraj) in one and tho same Hood of heavenly 
light, plain and mountain. 

It is to be regretted that the Mission has been unable, from 
want of men and want of funds, to do more in the Peguan or 
Talain branch. Mr. Haswell is the only gentleman who has 
devoted himself to the study of this language, and to employ- 
ing it as a medium of communication witli tho people. The 
Mission coming originally from Burmfdi proper, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Peguan, has been somewhat neglected when men 
were wanting to maintain the ground gained in Burmese.* 

Major Broadfoot gave an impulse to education by the intro- 
duction of land measuring and the injunction, tliat, within a 
certain time all Thogees of villages must understand not only 
reading and writing but also land measuring. Captain Durand 
continued this system and extended its operation to candidates 
for promotion in tlie local corps. He also obtained permission 
for the employment of Mr. Hough in a manner, which might 

* Anxious that some one or more officers of tbe CommisBion should have the 
power of qualifying themselves in Talain, Captain Durand caused a translation of 
hr. Judsotfs Bnirnese Dictionaiy to he made into Talsiu, employing on this work 
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have been productive of considerable advantage. Observing 
that the Government schools were stationary in progress — 
that they were inferior to the mission schools — and that the 
progress made did not go beyond what an under-teacher ought 
to be able to lead the pupils to read — also that school books 
were much wanted ; — Captain Durand freed Mr. Hough, "whom 
he took to be a competent Burmese scholar, for a time, from 
constant attention to elementary tuition, — setting him to work 
on translations and the writing of school works, as a temporary 
occupation, until such time as a higher class of select students 
could be formed, when it was intended that Mr. Hough should 
carry on such a class into the higher branches of knowledge. 
The experiment had no fruit, for reasons sufficiently obvious, at 
least to all at Moulmein. Another measure of the late Commis- 
sioner was not carried into effect, in consequence of the disap- 
proval of Government. Finding that the bulk of the regular 
attendants at the two Government schools were the children of 
Christian parents. Captain Durand endeavoured to induce the 
Government, as an exception to their rule, to pennit the intro- 
duction of the Bible into the schools in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces ; this, as might have been anticipated, w'as not acceded to. 
The Government schools have thus remained witliout progress 
or improvement, and beyond a very elementary knowledge of 
English, Ai’ithmetic, and Geography, imparted to a few children, 
chiefly of clerks and native ofiiciuls, tliey have done little 
towards tlie diffusion of knowledge. 

It is somewhat of a reproach to us as a people to find, that, in 
the Tenasserim provinces, by far the most efficient and tlie 
most beneficial educational establishments arc those maintained 
by the American Baptist Mission ; a body, from a nation having 
no temporal interest in the country, but nevertheless, entirely 
devoted to the present and eternal welfare of its people. What 
w'ill not the gratitude of future generations be to the names of 
Judson and his compeers, when the truth is preached in future 
ages from the translations of the Scriptures made, printed and 
first taught by tlicse American teachers ; and how will it sound, 
when, in future times, it will be said and truly said, “ Oiur English 
Rulers were indeed the conquerors of the Burmese, and wrung 
from tlicm these fair and beautiful provinces, but our American 
teachers were tlie conquerors of ignorance, and dispelled the 

A Spod T slain soholar, who understood Burmese well, and a young native aeouainted 
with Burmese and English. The work when finished was placed in Lieut Lattefs 
liwds, who set himself earnestly to the task of mastering the Talain language. This 
when about to become useful to the Commissioner, was suddenly removed by 
Sit T. H. Maddock, and was only restored to the Commission after the removal of 
bM superior. When his return could be of no use to Captain Durand, whose iasu 
bordmate assistants he had not joined, Lieut Latter was sent bock to the provinces. 
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darkness from which the English never strove to rescue us." 
Even, humanly speaking, whose will bo the real glory, that of 
Judson and his brethren, or that of the rulers, who, Christians 
themselves, could yet establish schools for the training of youth 
exempt from all religion whatever ; and whose countrymen did 
nothing to retrieve the culpable caution of their brethren in office 
by early sending labourers into the field. That field is now 
occupied, and well occupied ; and the only manner in which 
the good work should, by the English, be aided, is by 
furnishing funds to enable tlie American Mission to extend 
its sphere and increase its numbers. Much is written and 
much said of military heroism, and when the soldier falls 
oil a battle field, the sympathy of a nation forms his shroud ; 
but the highest and the most enduring of all heroism passes 
unheeded by the world, and, though it may command the sym- 
pathy and the admiration of angels, has little earthly to sup- 
port it. Such is and has been that of the ladies of the American 
Mission ; one by one they fall at their post, — over-exertion and 
constant labour, shattering their weak frames, whilst they en- 
deavour, not unsuccessfully, to rival their brothers and husbands 
in the labours of the Mission. Ijook at the abilities of some of 
them ; their writings in tlieir own and in the difficult tongues 
they have mastered ; their noble characters, the late j^‘s. 
Judson for an instance ; — and then to tliink tliat paucity of 
numbers, tliat a reluctance to be removed from the scene 
of their labors, and to throw more work upon their 
husbands and friends, should, humanly speaking, cause the 
untimely loss of so much talent and goodness ! The same, 
to a less degree, with the men ; they too are overworked ; under- 
take more than men con well perform ; and only fall less sel- 
dom than their ladies, because the latter, in addition to their 
Mission cares and labors, have tliose which the ir famiUes inevi- 
tably devolve upon them. The Mission must well know that 
the loss of an old Missionary, that is, one acquainted with 
the language and habits of the people, is not replaced by one, 
two, or half a dozen new Missionaries, and it is to the interests 
of the cause they have at heart, that their competent men and 
ladies in the Tenasserim provinces be neither permitted to kill 
themselves by over-work and exertion, nor by thinking that 
they have any superhuman powers of conquering sickness and 
disease ; in short, it is essential that more hands be sent into the 
field ; — and it will be a shame to Englishmen if they cannot 
aid the American Baptist Mission, should funds be any obstacle 
to increasing the numbers of their emissaries, on the eastern 
coasts of the bay of Bengal, in provinces under British rule. 

u 
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Art. IV. — 1. Lois de Manou. Ptihliees en Sanskrit, par Au- 
guste Deslongchamps, 

2. Works of Sir William Jones, 

3. 'Elphinstone's India, vol, 1, 

History, or Tradition which often supplies the want of 
historj, have invariably assigned a high rank to those great 
spirits who first compelled a community to recognise the 
eternal principles of Law. They who consolidated scattered 
maxims, or gave stability to fluctuating and uncertain rules 
of life, or stamped with the seal of authority all that was 
good and pure in transient customs, they, in short, who 
substituted for the biassed opinion of one or of a number, 
a determinate and consistent code, have invariably come down 
to posterity linked with the names of mighty conquerors, 
founders of art, and inventors of letters. But from a 
variety of causes an uncertain mist hangs over the life and 
actions of these law-givers, even while their claims on the 
admiration of mankind have been as clear and recognized as 
the sun at midday. While soldier and scholar have been 
recorded by the pen of admiring companions and humble 
followers, it has been fated for the legislator to avoid the light, 
and depart to those lone recesses where popular credulity m^ht 
fancy him^ in communion with heavenly influences, or whence 
it might view him with awe, detoending at periodical irtervsJs 
to bestow the fruits of his treasured wisdom on his erring 
fellow-men.^ That the Hindu sage should be involved in such 
obscurity, is no matter for wonder, when we consider the 
vague fictions in which Sf^krit literature has indulged. But 
we see the same result in the early accounts of Greece and 
Borne. The founders of their laws are either transformed 
into demi-gods, and placed as Bacon observes, second only to 
the inventors of arte, or are men of whom nothing is known. 
Grecian mythology represents Minos as the son of Jupiter 
on earth, and the judge of the shades afterwords. Numa 
must hold nocturnal consultations with Egeria before he can 
give laws to the rising colony of Homo. Lycurgus stands be- 
fore us only as the prototype of Spartan severity. Draco is 
the image of legalised blood-thirstiness. Even Solonj a much 
more historical character, is assoelated with Epimenides, and 
must share in the traditions with which the latter’s history 
18 deformed. 

Who then was Mann, and what were his objects ? are ques- 
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tiona often asked, which may be answered in two or perhaps 
more ways. Of his antiquity, and we may say, his reality, there 
can be no doubt. For though the plan of the work is evidently 
dramatic, yet it is as clear that the code was compiled by a 
Brahman well versed in the lore of the Vedas, ami to a certain 
extent in the ways of the world : combining secular and book 
knowledge at once. Nor agcun is there any doubt as to 
Manu’s being the main fountain, whence the religious obser- 
vances of a country, where every custom is based on religion, 
the hopes and fears of the Hindu for this life and the next, 
the various regulations of society and intercourse, marriage and 
inheritance, birth-rites and funeral pyres, spring and are per- 
petuated. He is indeed the Shastra to which learned and 
unlesirned alike appeal. The well-read Pundit, when we 
inquire of him the reason for this or that custom, will base 
his answer on a text of Manu. The secular Hindu, nay the 
unlettered Ryot, while pleading in extenuation of some grave 
folly sanctioned by the transmission of ages, unconsciously 
repeat the substance of some time-hallowed sloke. But most 
Hindus, if asked the age and date of their great legislator 
would answer in a breath, that he was the son of the “ self 
existent,” that he was taught his laws by Brahma in one hun- 
dred thousand verses, and that he finally delivered them in an 
.abridged form to his son Bhrigu, who gave them currency in 
the world. 

The European scholar, acquiescing in the antiquity of Manu, 
has often busied himself with speculations as to his identity 
with law-givers in other countries and ages. We shall avoid 
what we cannot but consider a needless waste of time, and 
forbear to inquire whether Manu be the same with Minos, or 
with the Moon, or with the Sanskrit word Manas, whether it 
was the first of that name or the seventh whom Brahmans be- 
lieve to have been preserved in an ark from the deluge ; 
whether the divine bull of Dharma has an affinity with the 
Egyptian Apis, or with the Cretan Minotaur, or whether several 
precepts of extraordinary stringency are to be considered as 
applicable only to the three first and more pure ages of the 
Hindu world. Such questions we hold to be entirely abhorrent 
from the true province of Historical investigation. They can 
never he perfectly settled to eveir one's satisfaction, and specula- 
tion on them only raises up another hypothesis to which every 
one has some point of dissension to urge. But viewing ‘Manu 
^ a graphic picture of the manners of a somewhat advanced 
state of society, and as a combination of religious precepts 
and human laws, which to a certun extent supply the materials 
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for History, we think that a oonuderable deal of valuable 
knowledge may be extracted from the book, if tested only 
by the legitimate rules of philosophical inquiry. Menu’s sys- 
tem is not one of uncompromising ambition or unmingled 
pricistcraft suddenly erected by some one enterprising Brahman, 
ibr those whom his arms had vanquished in the field. It is 
not a code springing at once into life from the superior intel- 
lect of a single individual, like armed Pallas from the head of 
Jupiter. It is a strange compound of moeurs and enactments. 
It is not a mere picture of domestic manners, for it has several 
chapters expressly devoted to politics and law. It is not a 
mere code of jurisprudence for it dives into the minutest eco- 
nomies of private life. It displays all the elaborate arrange- 
ment of the Pandects with an equally elaborate provision for 
those household duties which other legislators have deemed 
excluded from their province. It attends on the King or Bajah 
in his hall of audience or in his closet ; it follows the husband- 
man to the field, and waits on the mahajan in his shop. It 
prescribes rules for the Brahman at his great sacrificial supper, 
or at his homely repast ; it regulates his carriage, his very look» 
the stick on which he leans, his address to his superiors or 
inferiors: all his outcomings and his ingoings. It extend# 
its universal sceptre over every social relation, from the plead- 
ing of causes in court to the earliest studies of the student in 
the four Vedas, and from the ceremonies consequent 'os the 
birth of a Brahman to the day when he shall quit his mortal 
frame, as a bird leaves the branch of a tree.”^ 

This It but a necessary part of the great liindu system. 
Beligion, minute in its observances, was to he^tlie foundation on 
which every rule of life was based, and the wiiole code pursues 
this object with undeviating attentkmfrom fiM to last. We 
shall endeavour to show hereafter who or what the author 
must have been. But call him Mann, Bhrigu or Sumati, 
give him the name of any other ancient Hindu sage, his work 
ui a remarkable instance Of what an Eastern intellect can 
produce. Whoever the law-giw was, his imagination, as 
Elphinstone well remarks, must have been singularly impure. 
He is liable to the charge of unhealthy superfluity, which 
every reader of satire brings agunst Juvenal, and which 
Johnson denounced in SwifiU^ He revels in ideas from which 
others would shrink with disgust. He fears no pollution 
from the contact of pitch. He evolves with scrupuous ac- 
curacy those offensive particulars, which we could hardly 
imagine os uttered in the very depths of the confessional. He 
presumes to dictate to conscience what she woidd amply pro- 
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vide for by her own unwritten laws. He recalls with tedious 
minuteness and wearisome amplification what a well-regulated 
mind would never think of at all, or only think of to banish 
for ever. 

And yet amidst all this admitted impurity — one eminent 
characteristic of Hindu literature — we find many traces of a 
high and even a noble spirit. It is in fact this mighty mixture 
of the mean and the great, which so distinguishes this com- 
position from others, and excites in turn our pity, our enthu- 
siasm, and our contempt. In some passages the code would 
have aroused the lavish encomiums of Voltaire: in others it 
might have called forth the philosophic sneer of Gibbon : and, 
viewed as a whole, it would certainly have brought into action 
the compassionate criticisms of the high-souled Pascal, as 
exhibiting in one compendious volume a striking picture of 
the frailty and the majesty of man. Never before or since 
have the follies of the wise, and the weaknesses of the strong, 
and the ignorances of the learned, and the contrarieties of 
human passions, and virtues with their adjacent and their 
opposite vices, been so signally blended and placed side by 
side. He who would acknowledge the truth of the foregoing 
words must peruse deliberately the three thousand couplets 
which make up the total. There, in startling relief, contrast- 
ing as strongly as the vivid lightning on the black thunder 
cloud, will he see, in perhaps one and the same page, puerilities 
of thought joined with masculine vigour of mind: Baconian 
profundity and bald truisms : the maxims of Confucius or of 
Socrates finked with those of the most jesuitical dishonestv : 
Draco’s sternness, and the simplicity of patriarchal justice : the 
politeness of Chesterfield, and the rampant pride of JBrahmanical 
domination : wise saws straight as a sunbeam, and casuistry 
tortuous and at variance with itself : sensible views of naturm 
history and vague and childish solutions of the most common 
phenomena: truth and falsehood: darkness and light: and 
much that is noble and admirable in morals, with all that is vile 
and degraded in superstition. 

It seems as if the author had been partially aware of these 
contradictions, but either from a secret unwillingness to hold 
them up to the world, or from inability to combine and digest, 
had been blinded to the incongruous result. Vf e are perpetiudly 
reminded in the perusal of one engaged in useless stru^les 
after a purer state in the midst of gross and earthly re^ties. 
The author had evidently two objects in view — to restrain imd 
check the sins and crimes of his ootemporaries, by establishing 
Bometfaing of the Satya Yug in place of the Kali or iron age. 
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and to give by law that license which men had hitherto 
assumed from interest or violence. But all his endeavours 
only prove incontestably that the golden and silver ages have 
long passed away, and that brass and similar materials are 
those whence his society is moulded. He talks, indeed, as if 
in the Republic of Plato, but he reminds us incontinently 
that we are with him in the very dregs of Romulus. Here 
he indulges in the pleasing vision of giving laws to a 
people whose thoughts and deeds are bowed in perfect obedience 
to his controul. He dreams of a time when all Brahmans 
shall go regularly through tho four stages of life, poor and 
content: with every man's hand open before them, and yet 
refusing more than the subsistence of the passing day : when 
the king and Ivsliatriya shall watch over the contented ryot : 
when the Vaisya shall engage in harmless mercantile pursuits, 
and the Sudra reclaim tlie ground into the payment of its 
annual tribute: when cows shall graze unrestrained over 
every man’s land with sages and penitents for their keepers : 
when the tender young shall no longer die, nor deformed 
animals be born ; when knowledge shall be esteemed before 
worldly advancement, and silent meditation before sacrifice : 
when the upraised hand shall be no more seen nor violence 
of the tongue heard: when truth, justice, and plenty shall 
walk hand in hand over the smiling provinces, and war and 
rapine be no longer known. A few steps onward and the 
cherished dream has vanished away. We are recalled to an 
advanced, and to a certain extent, a civilized state of society, 
wliere worldly interests are at work, and human passions 
clashing, and vice, sin, and crime contending for the divioioa 
of a fair and goodly heritage. It is allowed by the severest 
rules of historical enquiry that special and minute provisions 
laid down argue the case provided for as one not by any means 
of uncommon or remote occurrence. Still further it is conced- 
ed that frequent incidental allusions to grave offences, to dark 
spots in society, to vice and crime in their various phases, are 
sure and incontrovertible testimonies to a low state of morals. 
— Allusions indeed resemble the preamble to a modern en- 
actment: provisions laid down are the clauses of the act 
itself. It needs no ghost from the grave to tell us, that a legis- 
lator does not summon up phantoms merely to exorcise them, 
or, like Dominie Sampson engaged in a controversy with law- 
yer Pleydell, fire upon the ntere dust kicked up by his antago- 
nist. He does not lay down cautions with scrupulous defini- 
tiveness against visionary shadows which may possibly flit 
about at some future time. He points his battery of eloquence 
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against' notorious and crying offences, arraigns delinquents 
whose deeds are clearly recognised, and endeavours to check 
irregularities which his own experience teaches him, are of 
hourly birth. Viewed by this test, for which we shelter our- 
selves under the approval of philosophic historians, Manu ap- 
pears to us, partly in the light of a Reformer at an age when 
civilization had certainly reached to a considerable height, 
but when society was pervaded by the spirit of Ahriman 
exactly as it is now. When perusing the code with even 
ordinary attention, we can easily distinguish between ^e 
command and the permission : between the direct injunction 
to abstain from this crime or to perform that duty, and the 
permission granted in cases of special difficulty to the tender 
conscience. In some places an existing evil is sanctioned that 
good may come, or at least that a greater evil may not ensue. 
Abduction is actually legalised^ as we shall prove hereafter, 
and classed under one of the eight sorts of marriage, and pious 
frauds and perjuries declared not only allowable but even admir- 
able, Frequent references are made to “ immemorial custom.” 
Its authority is allowed the pre-eminence over all othera. It is 
to be the solution of every riddle : the explanation of every 
difficult case. It is to expound the law in doubtful or obscure 
points, and to supply it where absolutely deficient. It is the 
acknowledged basis of the code itself wlien promulgated ; it is 
to meet every future contingency, and moreover is to be ex- 
pounded by learned Brahmans alone. 

Before proceeding to discuss any particular part of the Insti- 
tutes, we must venture a protest against the useless expenditure 
of time and trouble in which those orientalists indulge who are 
anxious to elucidate curious particulars in the domestic economy 
of the Hindus. Unquestionably superficial knowledge is often 
most pernicious, and a thorough investigation imperative on all 
who desire a right view of either books or men ; but the ob- 
ject must be worth the cost. We gladly ourselves engage in 
antiquarian researches on the manners and customs of ancient 
Greece and Borne. Or if the pen be not taken up by our own 
hand, we joyfully avail ourselves of the labours of others. 
Nations, who either maintained the freedom of Europe invio- 
late against the encroach!^ despotism of Asia, or whose 
elements, mingled with the l^utonic, are the component parts 
of nations at this day — whose taste and appreciation of physical 
and intellectual beauty have passed into a proverb — whose 
laws were “ written out” on the face of all those with whom 
they came in contact— who are majestic in their zenith or 
venerable in their de<ffine— whose grandeur awes us, or whose 
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exquisite loveliness invites — such nations deserve to be studied 
in their foreign policy as well as in their household economy, 
!n the forum or market as well as by the homely altar or 
Preside, in their ways of social intercourse, in their national 
aims, in their individual objects of ambition. We pursue all 
such with an afiectionate importunity, which will not be 
baffled, and in part repay the obligations under which they have 
laid us by elucidating every point in their manners and filling 
up every omission in the great historical painting. But it is 
surely not so with Sanskrit literature or with the ancient Hindu. 
He has no claim on the obedience of mankind or the admira- 
tion of nations, who were yet in their cradle while he lorded 
it at Panchala. To him the world is under no debt. No ele- 
ment in mixed oriental society is deducible from him. He 
has lived for himself, and can now demand nothing from the 
Pilgrims of the East or the West. Even in books of real 
value, like the one we are discussing, there are many pt^ts 
hardly worth the passing glance of a moment. Rules regarding 
purification or sacrificial suppers, or diet, or penance, or un 
meaning observances, with which one-half the code is taken 
up, are surely not worth the labour of the most ardent orien- 
tmist. It is very praiseworthy in classical scholars to puzzle 
themselves, in endeavours to get at the truth of that hither- 
to unsolved problem,” the construction of the ancient trireme, 
or in building a model of Virgirs almost incomprehensible 
plough. We feel shame if we do not remember that a Roman 
dinner began with eggs and ended with apples, but we really 
have not the slightest anxiety as to why buffalo meat was once 
permitted at a Sraddha, and why it is now banished from that 
entertainment. We care to learn at what age the young 
patrician assumed the manly toga, but we have no solicitude as 
to the different epochs when the youthful Eshatriya shall 
receive the sacred investiture. The epicure will give a sigh 
at the mention of Lucrine oysters or Copaic eels, will smack 
his lips over the Parvenu’s dinner in Horace, and not refuse 
compassion even to Smollett’s pedant and his repast after 
the manner of the ancients. But no one is distressed at 
not knowing the quality of ghee in the days of Yicramaditya, 
or the different kinds of rice-messes which Manu’s Brahmans 
might lawfully eat. Let Pundits meditate on what Pundits 
wrote. What different births a grievous sinner will have to 
endure : what is the difference between a perivettri and a peri- 
vitti; how many degrees of relationship may be admitted 
after the offering of rice : why a man with whitlows on bis 
n^s must be czduded : how many times a Brahmachari ie to 
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sip water when he wakes: which quarter of the heavens 
be is to turn to if he seeks long life, and which if he desires 
exalted fame : when the girdle may be made of the munja 
and when of the khusa grass : why the Pitris (manes) should 
be satisfied for ten months with the fiesh of wild boars and 
eleven with that of rabbits : why the moment when the shadow 
of an elephant falls to the East should be one of unusual 
purity ; what are the distinctions between Sapindas and 
Samanodacas — these and such like questions, which deter many 
from any inquiry into orientalism, have been invariably deemed 
the particular province of the bigotted pedant, and the 
legitimate target of the satirist, and are those which Bacon 
would most certainly have included in the sentence denounced 
against fantastic linowledye. 

Leaving, therefore, all such speculations, we will see what 
real value may be extracted from the code. But it may not 
be altogether irrevelant to state the circumstances under which 
Manu was first made available to the mass of English readers. 
Eastern literature is here under a deep obligation to Sir 
William Jones, and it is to his sole endeavours that we owe 
an English version of the Institutes. When he first endea- 
voured to win entrance into the temple of Sanskrit lore, 
bigotry met him at the threshold and barred his further 
progress. The precepts of Hindu sages were for once acted 
on to the very letter, and in the most uncompromising spirit. 
The chief native' magistrate or Foujdar of Benares (query a 
Mussulman ?) endeavoured to procure a Persian translation of 
the work, but the Pandits wete unanimous in their refusal of 
assistance. Even the guru with whom Jones read, earnestly 
requested that his name might be concealed and would 
only read on certain days and under certain “ planetary 
influences.” But wealth or interest found out a means of 
satisfying Sir William’s wishes. A rich Hindu at Gaya, 
by Mr. Law’s request, caused a version to be made by 
his dependants, and Jones partly leaning on this doubt- 
ful aid, and partly depending on his own untiring ener- 
gies, gave the result of his labours to the world in the shape of 
a translation. The work, divided into the orthodox number 
of twelve books, has since been revised by Haughton, and is 
generally speaking accurate and expressive.. We will venture 
to find mult with two or three phrases of Sir William’s, which 
however are important as they tend to convey a false impres- 
sion of the state of society at the time. We do not see why 
the Sanskrit words Brahman or twice-born should almost in- 
variably be Tendered by the term “ priest.” From the evi- 
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dence of the code itself, we can say, with confidence, that 
not one Brahman in five hundred ever maintained that cha- 
racter through the four stages of his life, or even through the 
first two. Apart from tne distinct European notion of a 
priest,” it is quite clear to us that to call the Brahman a 
priest, or in other words a holy man, devoted to religion and 
austerity, or to sacrifice and reading, is to call him exactly what 
he was net. From the permission granted to the Grihastha or 
householder, to engage in sundry secular employments, not to 
speak of the natural difficulties of the order in its advanced 
stages, we are compelled to believe that almost all Brahmans 
rested contentedly at the second periods. Licensed to trade, 
and all his worldly duties provided for, the Householder was 
satisfied when he had lighted his lamp,” i. e. when he had 
surrounded himself with a family and had no more intention 
of wandering in the jungles, or of undergoing the penance of 
five fires, than any of the portly Baneijis and Mukarjis have 
at the present clay. Here and there we doubt not, a solitai^ 
instance might be seen of a man who had become “ a wood- 
goer,” to end in the Sannyasi, if he was lucky enough to 
escape the tigers. But as a general rule we should wish 
the word priest to be exchanged for the simple word 
Brahman. As little do we see why that useful scavenger 
the jackal should be metamorphosed into ** the shakal,” and 
still less why the bird hahiy or as we now call it, the hoglay 
should be translated bittern.” Had the ^eat orientalist 
made a mofussil trip to Eishnagar for so litSe purpose, or 
in his evening constitutional wsilk from the Supreme Court 
to the Gardens, had he never by any chance seen a common 
paddy-bird flying by the side of the Moti Jheel ?* 

Leaving however these slight blots in a work otherwise 


* Wc cannot lefrain from mentioning an anecdote of Sir William Jones, 
though not immediately connected aith our subject ; as it illuatrates forcibly 
the state of the metropolis at that time. Sir William was in the habit of walking 
from the court to the gardens where he lived, and from the gardens to the court. 
On one occasion he was stopped by a soldier, who demanded his purse. Sir 
William gave it. The soldier then demanded his watch. Sir W. refused to 

g ive it up, saying that it was a gift of his mother’s, end that nothing should induce 
im to part with it. At the same time he put himself into an attitude of defence 
with a staff which he carried. The soldier struck with his demeanour offered to 
return the purse, saying that he would not take hi» money, ^ir W* desired him 
to keep it as a means of procuring him an honest livelihood, and then walked on. 
The facta of this case were told by the eoldler, who was afterward executed for a 
lughway robbery, to a gentleman who vieited him when in mlson after hie condemna- 
tion. The soldier added that if he bad followed Sir W.’e advice, he wtmld noc 
keen where he was. The gentleman subsequently mentionrd the case to 
Bir W. who would neither admit nor deny Its oorreotnesB. But the party who 
mentioned it felt quite assured of its txu&. We hold the above anecdote from the 
VMxeeptionable authority. 
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unexceptionable,^ we must next state that to the readers of 
Manu in the original a great help is afforded by the commen*' 
tary of Kalluka. This worthy has shared the fate common 
to other scholiasts ; for but little is known of him and eyen 
that much is told by himself. The Pandits who care little 
for genuine chronology,” are unable to tell us his age or date, 
even whilst they name him with applause. He informs us 
that he was a Brahman of the Yarendra tribe, whose family 
had long been settled in Gour or Bengal, but that, with a view 
doubtless at greater acquirements in Sanskrit learning, he had 
fixed his residence at the sacred city of Benares. It is due 
to the author of the code to state that he is never dishonestly 
obscure. He never labours to give his words a double inter- 
pretation, which the evil-minded might torture into a sanction 
or even a command. Wlierever he enforces a moral precept, 
or expounds the great laws of conscience, or denounces crime, 
or tliuiiders against sin, he is clear, straight-forward, and 
explicit. If in several passages his moral standard is lowered, 
there is no effortrat disguise. The fact is avowed in the most 
frank unblushing manner. Whenever his sentences are dark 
or vague, it is when descending to some frivolous observances, 
or when fixing the days and hours of a penance, or the number 
and species of devotional offerings. And when there is a 
doubt as to the proper fortnight, or the lucky planet, when 
Pandits might differ as to the degrees of relationship or the 
amount of fine to be levied from the four classes seve- 
rally, Kalluka comes in, to settle the dispute and give currency to 
the right reading. Aided by Sir William Jones’ English, the 
un-oricntal scholar may become acquainted with Brahmani- 
cal learning almost as pure as if drawn from the fountain 
head ; and aiJed by Kalluka, the Sanskrit beginner will find 
his labour smoothed whilst poring over the excellent Paris 
edition, whose title we have prefixed to this paper. 

Though not intending to touch on the iiierita of the San- 
skrit language in this paper, we may remark that the style of 
Manu throughout is simple and expressive. Here and there 
perhaps it is tinged with rough and antiquated forms of ex- 
^ession or mixed with sterling old couplets from the Vedas. 
But it is void of all those endless aliterations which occur in 
the later writers. Words are yoked together no farther than 
is consistent with the unchanging laws of Sanskrit euphony, 
and we have been unable to find throughout a single instance 
of that truly eastern conceit, a play upon words or a pun. 
With every allowance for the tendency of Pandits and poets 
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to engage in these absurdities^ we should still have been stag- 
gered on meeting them in the Institutes. A ^un occurring 
in the grave Hindu code of law and morals would have 
created in us the same astonishment as if we had seen one 
in the last draft of a new act read before the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council. 

We here take our leave of the purely critical part of our 
subject, and return to topics of more general interest. Our 
first wish naturally is to obtain some insight as to the particu- 
lar part of the country where the law-giver resided, and 
though his private history or fortunes are quite matter of 
conjecture, he tells us in plain language and good geogra- 
phy, where a Brahman may lawfully reside. The first land 
on which the conquerors set foot was that between the Saras- 
wati (Sarsooty) and the Drishadwati (Caggar,) a tract to 
the north west of Delhi, about sixty miles long by twenty 
broad, and termed Brahrnavartta, or “ that frequented by 
Gods.” Tliis, however, wms manifestly insufficient for the 
progressive spirit of Brahmanism, and a larger space, com- 
prising nearly all the North West Provinces, is set down as 
** Brahmarshi,” where the teachers of law and immemorial 
custom, may fix their dwelling place. In the above grant 
are comprehended, Kurukshetra or Thannesar, tlie battle-field 
of India for ages, Surasena or Mathura, not yet eclipsed by 
the neighbouring splendour of Akbarabad, Panchala, or 
Kanyacubja, the modern Kanouj, and the time-honoured title 
of many an up-country Brahman, and lastly Matsya, by 
which both Pandits and European scholars understand the 
districts of Rungpore and Dinajporc, or those of north-eastern 
Bengal. In the above enumeration we thus get the whole 
country from a hundred miles north of Delhi down to the 
very borders of Lower Bengal, including Allahabad, Benares, 
and the greater part of Behar. But lest there should be 
any doubt as to the extent of jurisdiction, when the tide 
flowed on, we are told immediately after that the whole country 
between the Himalaya and the well-known Vindhya range, 
which run across the peninsula from cast to west, is termed 
Aryavartta, oi “ the tesidence of respectable men;” and 
\yith a provision probably for the further spread of the re- 
ligion over the unconquered regions of the Dekhan, it is 
.* laid down that “ the land on which the black buck naturally 
grazes,” differs from that of the Mlechbas, and ma^ be 
“ fit for sacrifice.” The above comprehensive denunciation 
may take in any thing from Bombay to Madras, or even 
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elsewliere, — the conquSror, or the sportsmaD, being at no loss 
to find, even in the spread of cultivation, the antelope still 
grazing in Telingana or in several districts of Lower Bengal. 

The mention of Matsya, indicative of a region of fish, 
might almost justify the speculation, whether in the remote 
times of Manu, Lower Bengal was not an arm of the sea, 
gradually filling up by an alluvial deposit, just as Herodotus 
describes the Egyptian Delta to have been formed by the 
yearly additions of the Nile. It might be asserted with show 
of reason, that the waves of the ocean then washed shores now 
some hundred miles removed from their influence. But such 
inquiries would only excite while they failed to gratify an 
idle curiosity. We turn rather to the scenes over which we 
are confident that Manu’s laws held sway. The repeated men- 
tion of rocks, of mountains, of hill forts, of lions, of camels, of 
battles, of the men of Indraprastha, rearing their tall forms in 
the vanguard, — tell us convincingly that we stand on Upper 
India. Allusions to tlie sea, to the month of Choitra (March 
and April) being the best for land expeditions, and that of 
Jyeshto (May and June) for the examination of boundaries, to 
rivers rolling onward to the great ocean — tell us no less indis- 
putably that we are dealing with Bengal. Kefcrcnces to dakoits, 
tliieves, and plunderers, speak of a state pretty common to both 
divisions of the presidency. But turn to tlie character of the 
people, for whom Manu’i> Laws were compiled, and retrospec- 
tively or by anticipation, volumes could not describe more ac- 
curately the inhabitant of Bengal ! The advantage over an 
enemy which is ever to be looked for and never suffered to pass 
unimproved, the distrust with which a Raja should look on all his 
neighbours: the encroachment on adjoining zemindaries legalis- 
ed : the shuri or spirit seller with his unmistakeable flag : the 
wife jealously guarded and yet dishonouring the husband : the 
Raja’s servant demanding fees from all who come to him on busi- 
ness : the cruel punishment denounced against crimes of every 
day occurrence ; the quarrels about inheritance : the trespasses 
of cattle and consequent disputes : the hired workman refusing 
to perform his contract : the sensuality reigning from the Kind’s 
palace to the crowded bazar — by these and a few other like 
touches what author has ever so vividly pourtrayed the promi- 
nent features of Bengal and the besetting sins of the Bengali ? 
Let us in imagination transfer ourselves back to the time when 
the old Hindu customs had not been changed by the onward 
tide of invasion. Let us endeavour to forget that an Affghan 
king once reigned in Bengal: that Mussalman influence 
spread onwards to Dacca and reached the borders of Arracan : 
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that the Portuguese erected a churoh*or a factory at Hfigly, 
or that the Englishman traded at Govindpore and Cossimbazar ; 
let us isolate me Hindu part of the population from the con- 
tact of Arabian and European agencies, and the Baja of Manu’a 
time stands out before us, in bright and vivid colours, the 
Zemindar of Bengal to-day. 

But it will be our endeavour to depicture some of the 
divisions of society in those old times, and premising that none 
of our readers are ignorant of the four great distinctions of 
caste, we commence at once with the King himself. The 
King, Raja, or Zemindar, to use a modern expression, was the 
highest executive power in the state. Backed by the wise 
counsels and safe under the prayers of Brahmans, from his 
residence, protected either by natural or artificial defences and 
situated in a country favourable for agriculture, ho must apply 
himself diligently to the welfare of his subjects. He is to “ draw 
up” his revenue gradually ns the sun draws up water during 
eight months of tlie year : as Indra rains during the remaining 
four, so must he rain gratifications on his people : ns the wind 

{ icrvadee all creatures, so must he pervade every thing by 
lis emissaries: as Yama judges the departed, so must he 
punish offenders. Punishment of a ** black hue and with a 
flaming eye” advances, under his guiding hand, to destroy sin, 
that the stronger may not roast the weaker “ like fish on a 
spit.” We may here remark, that the root hadh is capable of 
meaning either “ binding” or slaying, and wherever a fine in 
money is not expressly specified, or death or the cruel punish- 
ment of amputation ordained for the offending member, the 
scholar is left in doubt as to how he should render the abov^ 
term.* Probably the word was purposely employed in order to 
admit of severity and leniency ns the case might require. But 
where special modes of correction ai'e denounced some are 
barbarously cruel or impossible, and others puerile, if capable 
of execution. Adulterers are to be put to death by “ Damiens’ 
bed of steel goldsmiths who forge, to be cut to pieces by 
sharp razors : those who damage public roods, or fill up ditches, 
or obstruct water courses, or throw down gates, or destroy 
their neighbour’s land-marks, are to be punished some corpo- 
rally, some by banishment, and some by fine. The breaker of a 
hund^ is to be immersed under water for a considerable time : 
unskilful or infuriated drivers are to be fined : robbers to be put 
to death in public places : burglars to be maimed, and tlMse 

* The term ioittya i> given by WU«on •• ** deicrvinn of death,*’ but the root 

oMh IS capable of bearing both meanings— to hind or to «wy. 
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who have so little resard for the sanctity of Brahmans as to 
seize them their locks or by the throat, must instantly 
have deep incisions made in their hands I ! But fines are pro- 
portioned to the caste, and the Brahman invariably bears the 
lightest load. He pays fifty panas when the Kshetriya would 
pay a hundred : he is fined where the Sudra would forfeit his 
life. No amount of crime can ever sanction any injury to his 
person or property, and banishment is the worst sentence 
which the kins^s anger can pronounce against him. 

We have discussed the subject of punishment first, because 
it is the great attribute of Manu’s King. He exercises it 
without interference, guided only by the laws laid down, and 
by the sense of expediency in time and place. But while he 
punishes offenders, he must not neglect his revenue, and this 
subject, however complicated in the present day, is laid down 
in Menu with tolerable accuracy and clearness. It is now gene- 
rally agreed that at the time of the Decennial settlement we 
conferred on many zemindars rights \rhich they never enjoyed 
under the Mussulman rule. From the time of Akbar’s great 
revenue system, through all the subsequent reigns, some 
of the revenues were paid in by a collector or farmer, but not 
a landholder as we at present understand the term. At first we 
proceeded on this system of collection — for which witness the 
atrocities of Devi Sing and Burke’s memorable burst of elo- 
quence— and then by a strange forgetfulness invested the col- 
lector with territorial rights. It is partly to this that we 
owe those manifold opinions which still prevail on the vexata 
questioj whose is the land? But it is tolerably certain on the 
other hand that the liajas of Manu, and several of those in 
the da^’sof Akbar, had certain defined rights as the Lords of 
the soil. The land indeed belonged to the man who cleared 
it from jungle, just as the deer was the prey of the hunter 
who struck it. But the surplus produce might be taken by 
the king in the various proportions of one-twelfth, one-eighth, 
or even one-fourth ” without the incurrence of sin,” and be- 
sides the usual payment in corn, there were a variety of 
collateral means of increasing the revenue. Cattle, jewels, 
and gold were taxed at one-fiftieth ; trees, fruits, honey, and 
other tithes of phalkar and bankar at one-sixth : leather and 
stone utensils at the same rate : fines, if realised, were the 
king’s: property recovered from thelves was subject to a valua- 
tion and of treasure trove, and minerals he might claim one- 
haE 

It is not removed from the province of our inquiry to mark 
the different spirit with which the British regulations are 
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laid down. With the exception of the great salt tax, there is 
now scarce one direct import on the luxuries or necessaries 
of life. The opium duty is paid by the Chinese, not by the 
inhabitant of India : a duty on spirits, as token by the Abkary 
laws, is perhaps one of the moat equitable in any scheme of 
taxation, provided the law tend not to the increase of intoxi- 
cation : and our land revenue is exacted on an average, taken 
from several districts, at the very moderate rate of one-twelfth 
of the crop. We derive no advantage from treasure trove, but 
only claim a Government share when the amount discovered 
exceeds the limit of one lakh of rupees. We have done our duty 
by the landholders in a moderate assessment, in a just regard 
for their rights, real or supposed, and in a due preservation of 
all that religion or prejudice has taught them to value. It re- 
mains for them to do their part in the work by a remission of 
unjust cesses and abwas, by careful supervision of their 
agents, and by a firm but temperate authority over their 
ryots. Until the xemindars practically acknowlodge the impor- 
tance of these great truths, the country will still remain under 
the sole influence of laws, and we all know the inutility of 
leges sine moribuh, 

We need not enter into any long argument to prove that 
India in Menu’s days was subdivided into a number of petty 
kingdoms, or that the universal or even the partial supremacy 
of one monarch over the rest was unknown. This is quite 
clear from the whole context. The duties of a king so ably 
described in the seventh book arc evidently meant for ap- 
plication to a number of petty subdivisions. They ore the 
production of one Avho had seen a little of camps and courts, 
and who possibly had assisted with his counsels some linjn, 
great or small, in the catalogue of existing princes. The 
mention of foreign foes, troublesome neighbours, embassies, 
diplomatic arts, means of defence and attack, policy for the 
timid and weak, and active measures for the strong — speak in 
convincing language of a divided empire where every man’s 
hand must be occasionally raised against his neighbour. The 
art of war fills a considerable space, and the time for marches, 
the order of mareh, the disposition of elephants, cavalry and 
foot, are clearly drawn out. But we strongly suspect that 
the Haja who abode by Manu’s guidance, would soon have 
"'admitted the truth of the historian’s remark, that battles fought 
and won by written tactics, equal the number of epic poems 
constructed according to the rules of criticism, liie provi- 
sions for soldiers in battle are a singular proof of the absur- 
dities men fall into when they attempt things out of their 
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province. Gifted Gilfillan inflicted a deal of nonsense on 
Waverlv, as ho walked beside his horse, but talked sense when 
he touched on the legality of self-defence. Manu is sensible 
enough in his advice to the king, but is ludicrous when he ad- 
vises the warrior as to his duties. Needless cruelty is reproved 
and humanity inculcated. So far all is good* No advantage over 
a foe is to be taken, and with such minuteness are the cautions 
laid down, that had they been capable of execution we will 
be bound all battles in Manu’s day would have been as blood- 
less as the paper warfare of two excited authors. A soldier 
** calling to mind the duty of honorable men” must never 
strike with barbed weapons, nor from a car attack a man on 
foot, nor strike one without his coat of mail, nor one who is 
naked, nor one fighting with others, nor one whose weapon is 
broken, nor a wounded man, nor a coward, nor one looking 
on, nor a fugitive, nor one whose long hair obstructs his sight, 
nor one who is tired or afflicted, nor one who says, “ I am 
thine:” and so forth. But we will not pursue the absurd 
catalogue any further. Was there no Hannibal among the men 
of Kurukshetra to stop this ranting Phormio by a well-timed 
rebuke ? 

The internal aflairs of the kingdom might be delegated by 
the Raja to subordinate officers. Over each village was a 
headman, who himself was under the eye of a Lord of ten 
villages. He in his turn looked up to a Lord of twenty, and 
placed over this lost worthy, the Lord of one hundred saw 
the Lord of a thousand, the only officer between himself and 
the king. Even as far back as Manu do we find the traces of 
the subletting system ! all information of local occurrences, rob- 
beries, affrays, was to be transmitted in regular succession to 
the highest functionary of the above-named, and so similar 
are the precautions generated by similar states of society at 
different epochs, that on reading the above in Manu we can 
hardly divest ourselves of the notion that we are perusing 
a British regulation, applicable to the state of the country in 
the last forty years. This concentration of local influences 
and sympathies in a village Government, has been one cause 
of p reserving intact in a great measure, the spirit of Hinduism, 
and of nullifying the innovations naturally consequent on 
Mussulman invasions and revolving dynasties. But it has 
also had the effect of wrapping up the ryot in himself. It 
has (mite taken away any remnant of patriotism. It has, to 
use the expressive language of a well-known official, substi- 
tuted the amor bu$ti, for the amor patriot. It has brought 
the cultivator to look no further than his own village, his 
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own clump of bambus, his tank half ooTcred with weeds, 
and it has made him the easy tool of the individual who 
for the time being happens to be the Hampden of the 
community. 

The idea generally suggested by the mention of Hindu 
eoeiety in Menu’s time is that of a period when the well- 
known three classes of the Brahmans, the Kshetriya and the 
Yiusya, triumphed in the degradation of the conquered Sudra. 
And undoubtedly it was the aim of the compiler to afford but 
little relief to the Sudra’s low estate. A few concessions here 
and there, are however granted him by policy. Compare his 
condition with that of the slaves of antiquity, and all will 
allow that he was much better off. He was not a chattel of 
the state, like the Spartan Helot He was never treated with 
that savage ferocity which befell the Roman captive, or debased 
like the domestic slave at Athens. He was never wantonly 
butchered to make an Indian holiday, or intoxicated that 
the young Brahmacbari might contract an horror of drunken- 
ness from the sight. There were no laws against his emigra- 
tion. He might fix his residence wherever he chose. He 
might sacrifice, provided he abstained from reading the Veda. 
He was forbidden to receive the sacred investiture, but still 
once or twice we have allusions to Sudros wearing the marks 
of the twice-bom, and to kingdoms where there were no 
Brahmans (i. c. where conquest had not yet spread), and wJiich 
owned a Sudra population and king. On the whdle the 
Sudra could not have been much worse off than many of the 
husbandmen in Bengal at the present day, nor do we read of 
anything indicative of jealousy from the ruling classes, which 
might necessitate measures os horrible aa the famous one 
mentioned by Thucydides, when some two thousand Helots, 
whose manliness of character rendered them objects of fear to 
the Spartan Government, suddenly vanished from tliO' foce 
of day, and were forffotten in an oubliette, or some other capaci- 
ous engine of death. 

But whether we agree to or disaent from the opinion that 
the Sudras were the conquered Aboriftines of India, it must 
not be supposed for a moment that the rigid barriers between 
the castes were never relaxed. We have minnte rules laid 
down for the conduct of the mixed classes and elaborate 
definitions of their properties and names. We have Brahmims 
intermarrying with Soaras, and B^shetri^as with Brahmanis : 
we hear of kaiverts employed In catching fish and karavaras 
cutting leather. We are stunned with the nnoouth appells- 
tions of Bhu1jacantuca^ and Pu^padas, of Dhigvanaib 
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Ayogavas, of Jhalla, Malta, Puccosa, and Kukkutava. But 
there is hope even for the most degraded. By extreme 
devotion they may rise to the higher class, or by the 
reverse, sink. A Sadra may become a Brahman, and a 
Brahman descend to the state of a Sudra. A Brahman may 
subsist by mercantile pursuits, and it may be interesting 
to the Rothschild Babds of Calcutta to know that their 
present usurious rate of interest is sanctioned by the high 
authority of their great legislator. Several rules are men- 
tioned in order to fix the rate. The lowest is one in eighty, 
or one and a quarter per cent, in the month, equivalent to 
fifteen per cent, a year. Even this exceeds the old Roman 
rate of the vaura cenietima^ or twelve per cent, per annum. 
But in the very next verse Shylock rises in his demands. He 
may take twenty-four per cent, per annum from a Brahman, 
thirty-six ditto from a Kshetriya, and sixty from a Vaisya 
** without incurring grievous sin.” Any thing beyond the last, 
we are gravely told, is usurious, and at no time should the in- 
terest be more than sufficient to double the debt ! 

We have gone into this part of the Institutes more minutely, 
because from traits like these the reader can best judge of the 
whole state of society. At every step we are reminded of what 
we see and hear around us now : of the unchanging Toryism 
of the Hindu : of a forward state of civilization and of prime- 
val barbarism : of intellect rising to lofty aims and dropping to 
captious hair-splitting on the most worthless of speculations. 
Let us turn to the great event of an Hindu's life — his marriage 
— and the peculiarity we allude to is marked with lines broad 
and deep. By eight different ways the nuptial tie may be 
fastened. Manu tells us that a difference of opinion prevailed 
amongst wise men as to their legality, but /te sanctions all with 
the exception of two. One, the A sura, is profaned by the gifts 
which the bride's father receives from his son-in-law : the 
second, or Faisacha, is nothing more or less in plain language 
than violation accomplished oy deceit. But of the six which 
he sanctions, to how many can the word marriage be applied ? 
But four may be termed blameless, and we read with plea- 
sure the description of the bridegroom learned in the Vedas 
and the bride decked with ornaments, of the orthdox gift of 
a pmr of kine, and the blessing pronounced by the father 
“ may both of you perform conjointly the duties of life.” It is 
due to the legislator to state that he puts a certain veto on all 
but these four, and condemns the remainder either expressly 
or by the inducements of interest. Two we haye remarked 
on above. Of the remainder, one, the Gandharva, is simple 
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et^bitation, and the other the Bakshasa or demoniacal, i« 
described as that where the maiden is seized by force from her 
kouse, weeping and calling for aid, her friends and relations 
having been wounded or killed, and their residence broken 
open! yet by law, we are told, this marriage is permitted to the 
Kslietriya — not commanded, it is true, but legalised with all 
the grave sanction which the word Dharma can give. Can 
any arguments plead in more convincing language, or prove 
more demonstratively that the society for which Manu wrote, 
was daily marked by rapine, lawlessness, and the rule of might? 

Here we must not pass over the glimpses given us of the 
general estimation in which the female sex were held. Woman, 
even then, was vilified and degraded. Her personal beauty 
is judged by the gross standard of eastern taste : her moral 
qualities are set down as altogether deficient. At no period 
of life can she aim at independance. Successively her &ther, 
her husband, and her sons must bear sway. Household duties 
are the noblest aims to which she can aspire, and the satisfac- 
tion of her master, her only legitimate praise. But there is 
no passage in the whole of the book which Brahmanical 
dexterity could possibly twist into a sanction of the rite of 
Sati. The prior decease of the husband is contemplated, 
and rules are clearly laid down for the conduct of his widow. 
Some women had married again — witness the term parapurvd 
— ^but such was not the path which the good wife might pursue. 
She must remain true to her vow in the energetic language of 
Dido, and with more enduring constancy : 

Hie meo6, primus qui me sibi junzit, imoree 

AbetuUt : ille habeat secum, aenretqae aipulcro. 

But even under this crushing despotism woman vindicated 
her natural rights. Females, we are told, can keep not only 
fools, but also the wise in subjection. A wise man, therefore, 
must never be unguarded in the presence of the sex. The 
distinction laid down between the frailties of manjmd those 
of women would at first seem almost unparalleled. The Br^- 
man, on the decease of his may marry again, and while 
alive, though devoid qf good qualities and even enamoured of 
other women, must be reverenora as a god ” by his patient, 
uncomplaining, wife. But we know too well how these and 
idmilar distinctions are maintained in very different states of 
society. How unequal is the sentence pronounced by the world 
on the conduct of the fisithless wife and of the unfaithful 
husband ! How unjust tliat verdict which excludes the one 
irrevocably from thk circle of sodal intercourse, and exalts 
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the other, even whilst it seems to disapprove ! How different 
the feelings with which most fathers of families would look 
on the unchaste daughter and the unchaste son 1 It surely 
cannot be without the province of the writer to remark on 
the conventionalities and allowances by which the wprld has 
contrived to frittl)h away the divine law. Whilst we redect 
with pleasure on the higher standard by which most of our 
social and domestic relations are tested, we must also confess 
that we have too often substituted the forgery of the world 
for the stamp of Heaven’s mint. 

We have thus lightly sketched the principal features of 
Hindu society, relative to the king and his duties, the nature 
and objects of punishment, the sources of revenue, and the 
respect paid to women. But several points on the code 
remain to be noticed. The whole of India was subdivided 
into at least half a dozen sovereignties, to each and all of 
which Manu’s laws were applicable. Precepts and examples 
of former monarchs are appealed to, but it is remarkable that 
we have nothing drawn from the authority of the great heroes 
of the Mahabharat. Neither Pandun or Kuru is named. 
There is no allusion to the sacrifice of Yudhistira in proof of 
universal sway, to the weighty mace of Bhiina, or the uner- 
ring bow of Arjuno. And yet kings and holy sages are 
quoted in every book. One sage is mentioned to justify 
the slaughter even of cows in time of famine: another to 
legalise the eating^pf human fiesh in similar difficulties. Some 
are quoted to show that women, if united to highborn men, may 
attain great honour : some to prove that oaths mf^ lawfully 
be sworn in court. Mention is made of one king, Vena, who 
attempted to abolish the barriers of caste, and partially suc- 
ceeded to the horror of Brahmans, and the approbation of philan- 
thropists, and here and there we have an allusion to a name fami- 
liar to the readers of the Mahabharat, but still no appeal to any 
of its prominent characters or to those of the Bamayan. 
Bharadwqja is mentioned by Manu as a great sage, and the 
Mahabharat tells us that he dwelt at Ganga’s gate,” the 
modern Hurdwar, highly to be reverenced and firm to his 
vow.” The absence of toe Mahabharat heroes as remarked 
above, ia the more astonishing when we recollect how apposite 
were their examples to reprove or instruct How well under 
their great precedents could the law-dver have enforced the 
beauty of kmgly or womaly virtues I How might the loving 
S^ontalabeen quoted as a pattern of motherly affection or 
mainly pride 1 How well oould the national vice of gaming 
been conwmned by the adventures of Nala and his partner, or 
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by tho banishment of the Pandas themselves I How woald the 
evil king have trembled at the name and fate of Duryodhana ! 
how could the reward of disinterested virtue be more effectually 
held up to admiration than in the story of Yudhistira's trials and 
finid beatitude I 

We ore well aware that the vaguenes3%f Hindu Chrono- 
logy, and the difficulty of assigning a certain date to king and 
sage, preclude us from building any reasonable hypothesis ou 
the above remark. But still the absence of any references to 
the great war of the Kurus and Pandus, or to the expedition of 
Kama, is worthy of notice, and has not, so far as we are aware, 
been taken up by any of the great orientalists. The great war 
is said to have taken place fifteen hundred years B. C., and as re- 
gards the probable time of Manu, we have availed ourselves of the 
satisfactory reasoning of Elphinstone, who places him about nine 
hundred B. C. or almost co-temporary with Homer and Hesiod. 
Sir William Jones, whilst plunged in an inextricable labyrinth 
of lunar and solar dynasties and Manwautaros, also concludes 
that the laws of jSlanu could not have received their pre- 
sent form more than three thousand years ago. The difference 
then between his estimate and that of Elpiostone, will not be 
more than some three centuries — a very slight disagreement 
when we consider the length of the period computed, and the 
difficulty of elucidating a^ thing satisfactory from the pueri- 
lities of Hindu dates. But whether we abide by Jones or 
Elphinstone, we must claim for Manuks qpciety some of the 
advantages of civilized life, and the exact characteristics of 
modern Bengal now. We have allusions to roads and carriages, 
to inundations and travelling by boats in the mins, mention 
of regular ferry boats and ghats, of rice and of Indigo, rules for 
the regulation of market prices and bazar customs and a care- 
ful enumeration of the divisions of inheritance, and in fact the 
whole department of Civil Law. 

Although we do not intend to go far into the questions 
of subdivision in property, yet we will state briefly the 
eighteen titles under which cases were tried in Court 1. 
Debt on loans. 2. Deposits. 3. Sale without ownership. 
4. Partnership. 5. Subtraction of what has been given. 6. 
Non-payment of wages. 7. Non-performance of contract. 
8. Purchase and sale. 9. Disputes ^tween master and ser- 
vant. 10. Disputes about boundaries. 11. Assault 12. 
Abusive language. 13. Theft. 14. Bobbery. 15. Adultery. 
16. The duties of man and wife. 17. Inheritance. 18. Gwb- 
ing. It will be seen by tins that Criminal and Civil law 
are unaccountably mixed up. Of the eighteen heads, the 
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eleventh} twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth are clearly cri- 
minal in every age and code. But in India such is the 
necessity for summary proceedings that other heads at the 
present day have been put under the cognizance of the 
criminal authorities, either in acccordance with the Mahom- 
medan law, or by British foresight. By the former, adultery 
may be punished criminally, provided the injured husband 
consent to be prosecutor : any contest for boundaries, great or 
small, may be determined by the invaluable Act IV. of 1840, 
and the non-payment of wages or hire, or the non-pei*formance 
of contract, up to a certain limit, and indeed most of the deal- 
ings between master and servant find a speedy solution under 
the excellent Regulation known as VII. of 1819. It cannot be 
without our province to notice resemblances such as the above, 
the effect of a state of society where the most opposite and irre- 
concilcable features are intermingled. 

We have before remarked on the nature and mode of pu- 
nishment when treating of the divisions of the country, and 
the executive power of kings. The following cursory 
view of the courts will but serve to illustrate our general pic- 
ture. The king might decide a few causes himself, probably 
under the large village tree, like the Deborah of ancient writ, 
or the Velleda of the Germans. But as he cannot inspect 
every thing himself, three Brahmans with a fourth, veiy 
learned in the Vedas,” are uipointed by him to form a court 
or assembly of Brahma, The most frequent cases seem to 
be those of debt o/ ownership, and as usual in eastern coun- 
tries several classes of persons are excluded from giving evi- 
dence at all. Relationship, enmity, conviction of crime, 
disease, childhood, age, deep learniug, seclusion from the world, 
insanity, intoxication, and violent passions, disqualify a wit- 
ness from the first. But this stringency is relaxed on failure 
of legal evidence. Women may be witnesses for women, and 
the testimony of old and young, and of those excluded as in- 
terested parties, may be taken, quantum valeat, in almost any 
case. License is not even granted to the prejudice which 
natives of the better sort entertain to this day against appear- 
ing in court. Nay ! the appearance of wise and good men 
is even commanded. By great Rishis or sa^es, we are told, 
and even by deities themselves have judicial oaths been 
taken, and Vasishta when accused by Viswamitra ** of eating 
a hundred sons,” (so says the commentary of Ealluka) took 
an^Mith before king Sudaman to clear himself of the occusa- 
ti^ The rites or ordeal were idso allowed. The criminal 
might hold bh^ng fire, or dive under water for a prolonged 
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period, or touch the heads of his wife and children : and if 
nre would not burn or water drown, or no speedy calamity 
ensued to his family — he was declared free from taint. Gene- 
rally speaking all the classes seem to give evidence without 
exemption even to the favoured race. A Brahman is adjured 
by his veracity, a Kshetrijra by his chariot or horse, and by his 
weapons, a Vnisya by his cow, his corn, and his money, and a 
Sudra hy all his sins. 

Considering the prevalence of perjury in India now, we are 
naturally anxious to know how it was looked upon by the 
law-giver. Here we are fortunately aided by a full and com- 
plete enunciation from which two opposite conclusions may be 
drawn. Our readers shall decide which seems most based on 
probability. At first there is no license held out to the slight- 
est deviation from truth. All the powers of oratory are sum- 
moned to deter the witness from the least admission of false- 
hood. All the horrors of future transmigrations into the vilest 
creatures, all the calamities of disease, hunger, and wretched- 
ness, all the pains of a miserable existence in this life and of 
avenging torments in the next, are hurled at the head of the 
peijured witness. On the other hand exalted fame in this 
world, and happiness in a future, reverence eien from Brahma 
himself and the approving glances of thoiii, shadowy spirits 
who haunt the winds, the waters, and t]^e • fimisftient. are pro- 
mised to the man who shall speak tlio who is not 

at variance with Yama, the judge of •departed souls, with Vai- 
vaswata, the punishing Deity, or^;il!ith :thaf incomprehensible 
genius who resides in the heart, hjuT^so need of expiation on 
the plains of JECuru or by the waters iCu Ganga. He who offends 
the internal soul, ** man’s best \fitnesB|*’ loses the fruit of 
every good act, is punished with^ the torture reserved for 
child-murder and the slaughter of Bralimans, destroys 
the lives of those nearest and ^dparest to him, and descends 
himself to the lowest depths of Naraka. But in the very 
teeth of these awful outpourings of offended justice, side 
by side, as it were, with these terrible sentences of retribution, 
we have that conventional morality which Manu seems to have 
conceded to the hardness of the times. Still further we have 
numbers of those allusions, which from their very nature and 
spontaneousness seem to us more convincing than the delibe- 
rate reproof of Law. A man speaking falsely from aitaotive of 
Dharma in some cases, shall not be excluded from Swargfb 
** Such evidence is term^ the speech of the Gods 1 1 ! ” It is but 
fair to state, that th» permission seems based on a feeling.^ 
tenderness to all life rather than in the preservation of a Bnui- 
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man. Where truth would procure the death of any one of the 
four classes — and here, be it remarked, they are mentioned in 
inverted order, the Sudra first and the Brahman last — falsehood 
must be spoken, and it is even praised. We leave our readers 
to imagine the frequency with which this permission was both 
used and abused. But this is not the sole evidence of de- 
pravity in judicial proceedings. We have mention of plaintifis 
who vary from their statements, who deny what they bad just 
before admitted, disclaim the very witnesses they have sum- 
moned, or converse with and instruct them out of Court : who 
refuse to answer when questioned, or who leave the Court 
without finishing the case. We have specific amercements for 
witnesses who meet with any calamity within seven days after 
giving evidence, rules for guidance in cases of contradictory 
testimony, allusions to the guppressio veri, and precautions for 
the reversal of judgment when false evidence shall be after- 
wards proved. The contemplation of the above passages, 
which we have brought together out of the eighth book, has led 
some orientalists to conclude that perjury was much less pre- 
valent in former times than it is now : and an historian as dis- 
tinguished and unprejudiced as Elphinstone seems to hint that 
he acquiesces in this opinion.* But with the utmost respect for 
such an authority, the inference we draw is exactly the reverse. 
The higli price set on truth is surely a proof of its rarity. On 
the other hand History, and especially the History of Laws in 
every age and country teaches us but too well how ineffectual is 
immoderate stringency to check crimes of every day occurrence, 
and yet how certain it is that heavy punishments are never 
denounced but when the ofiPence is frequent. Were forgery or 
sheep-stealing less common in England when punished capi- 
tally ? Was tiie offence of breaking machinery in the manufac- 
turing districts put down by the sentence foi whose abolition 
excellent Romilly so earnestly strove ? Has peijury ceas- 
ed altogether in our native courts, has it been one whit 
less prevalent, in the teeth of the regulation which visits it 
with nine years’ imprisonment? We need ^nrdly multiply 
examples or search any further the codes of ancient or modern 

* Vol. I. p. 60. Elphinstone says— '* From these paasnses it hos been assumed 
that the Hindu law givea a direct sanction to perjnry, and to this has been as- 
cribed the prevalence of false evidence which is common to men of all relimons in 
Mere is more jgmee (the italics are oare) devoted fn thie code to the 
Prohmtvm of fahe evidence than to that of any other crime, and the offence is de- 
terms as awful oa has ever been applied to it in any European treatise 
religion or of law.” How different are Manu’s thunders to the simple 

ThStt shall not bear fadae witness against thy ncighbonr'' of the Jetfish Law I 

Y 
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lave* Mann’s tremendous judgments and his lax moraUtj, 
his energetic hatred of the crime, and his multiplied allusions to 
its frequency, seem to us the outpourings of a mind naturally 
elevated but yielding to the pressure of a vicious state of 
society. The law-giver endeavoured to deter by the awfulness 
of his sentence, but felt all the time the emptiness of his 
efforts. There is no one more remarkable feature in the 
length and breadth of the code than this painful hankering 
after the ideal good in the midst of vileness and degra- 
dation. 

It has seemed to us unnecessary to go into the rules of 
inheritance, or the particular arrangements between man and 
wife. The code, it may be observed, is still the basis of 
Hindu law on the former intricate question. The wife still 
retains her stridhan under its authority, and the childless 
father adopts, but the five great schools (Bengal, Mithila, or 
north Behar, Benares, the Mahratta, and the Dravira, or south 
of the Peninsula,) have established their own readings, and 
the admitted excellence of the original has been spun out 
under the pretence of improvement into endless modifications. 

We have given our deliberate opinion of the degradation 
of Menu’s society, and it would therefore be unjust not to 
give a picture of the morality which the law-giver would fain 
have established. It is more quiescent than active : it would 
rather have all sentient beings free from pain, than behold a 
few individuals engaged in a course of benevolence to others. 
But there is no lowering of the standard of conscience to the 
pure and learned Brahman : the rnpAywof, or “ four-cornered” 
man, whose vision was ever floating before the eyes of the 
sage. Bepentance lies not in fanciful meditation but in absti- 
nence from sin : the highest praise is not worldly honour or 
attendance on the king, but devotion joined witli knowledge 
of the Vedas. There are no traces in the code of that struggle 
for supremacy between the Brahmanical and miKtaij orders, 
in which tradition gives the victory to the former. The king, 
though bound to promote the happiness of Brahmans, is in- 
vested with all the awful attributes which religion can bestow. 
In wielding the executive power he can do no wrong. The 
Brahman may wait in his council chamber and instruct the 
youthful sovereign in the science of politics, bntliis eternal or 
even worldly honour sinks far beneath the reward held out to 
the austere scholar. For him a radiant body and on etherial 
form are prepared ; but for this, wMle <m earth, all that tempt the 
eye, or offend the ear, or inflame Uie senses, must be earefuSy 
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sbunned. He muet know his own happiness, end his own 
sorrow : he is born alone; he lives alone, and like the conscien^ 
tious Pascal alone he dies. * He must honour bis father and 
his mother: the hand of liberality to the meanest mortal 
must never be stayed, but a large company at a sacrificial 
supper is no evidence of genuine holiness ; all vain fancies 
and undignified exertions are banished : agreeable falsehood and 
disAgreable truths must not be uttered, and in an almost 
Christian spirit, he must refrain from what is lawful, 
should it be offensive to others. Here and there the reasons 
for moral conduct are given, and they are such as, we 
will be bound, could only occur to the perverted ingenui- 
ty of a Brahman. The vice of intoxication must be avoid- 
ed— not because it is repugnant to morality or to natural 
propriety, not because it is degrading and loathsome, not 
because while intoxicated a man may unwittingly commit 
crime — but because without the full possession of his senses 
a Brahman may chance to tread on something very impure! 
These however are exceptions, and due praise must be awarded 
to the scrimulous fear with which all temptation must be 
shunned. Those of our readers who have looked on one of 
the contemptible native exhibitions, termed nautekes, may 
readily understand why the young Brahman must shut his 
ears against the twang of musical instruments and avert bis 
eyes from the wretched beings who move about in the mis- 
called dance. 

There are two great dangers into which men are apt to 
fall in estimating any one new branch of study, especially 
the study of Oriental literature. It is perhaps necessary to 
add that the first is an undue reverence which bows obsequi- 
ously before eastern impurities and violations of good taste, 
the second an equally undue contempt for all that Hindu or 
Mussulman antiquities can present Tiiosc who fall into 
the first error busy themselves in discovering beauties in their 
author which never existed : discern civilization in the midst 
of barbarism and elegance in grossness, and realize tlie fiction 

* It is enrioui to oomptre Fasoal’o beortfelt and bitter exoUmation ! nourroi 
•uel, and Ktble’o elegiut vtrsiflootion of tho above lentiment vrith the Hindu sage, 
Keble aaye~ 

■* Whjr aboald we fUat and Hear to Hve alone 
Btnee all alone, ao Heaven haa will’d, we die. 

Not even the tondeicat bei^ end aant our own 
Xiiowa half tbe jouou wb/ we unlle or ugb,” 

Menu (Book IV. Hoke 140 ) haa—*' a sentient beiiw le born alone ; aieme At tfisf ; 
he what has been well done bj himselr: alone what haa been siafkllj 
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of the golden age in the chaotic elements of rude primsBYal 
society. There is no repressing the enthusiasm of these 
gentlemen. Like Fuif« they would fix the temple of Hygeia 
in the very Fens of Lincolnshire, and, it must be owned, that 
we look on them with something of the feeling with which 
Hector McIntyre saw his uncle accord a gift to the old 
woman who had asked for it in genuine Teutonic. Those who 
fall into the second mistake, might be very worthy of pardon in 
England, but we are not so sure that they may be exempt from 
censure in India. Nothing that we have written is intended to 
foster a disregard for oriental antiquities of real value, or to deter 
the gifted scholar from giving to the world his explorings in 
caves, or medals, or manuscripts. Nay, we acknowledge our- 
selves under a debt to those who put before us without undue 
partiality their just conclusions in an available shape. But the 
voice of caution must not be withheld. We are not to waste 
time about frivolities which interest none but their founders, 
or ceremonies never performed at all, or performed only by a 
select few. We must set his exact worth on the Hindu, 
and we do not deny him a considerable advance in some 
departments of poetry. He excels in tender feeling and in 
delineating the softer passions. He is skilful in partial group- 
ing and in detail, but he is wanting in freedom and manliness 
or in grand results. This estimate of his poetry, which tite 
best orientalists have allowed just is equally appHcable to that 
civilization whence it sprung. A number of^iitricate rules 
were promulgated for individuals. Individuals disregarded 
them, and there was nothing to secure the general happiness of 
society. In detail Manu’s society was perfect, but in system 
it was wanting. It overlooked great and glaring wrongs in 
the moral and political landscape to snatch at atomic specks. 
It created difiSculties for the purpose of overcoming them. It 
aimed at what was almost incomprehensible even in theory, while 
it neglected many deficiencies very capable of practical amelio- 
ration. The conclusion at which every impartial reader of 
Manii must arrive is tliat he reads a set of laws and moral rules 
applicable to a very mixed state of society, where evil influences 
preponderate, the whole compiled by a mind of the genuine 
Hindu cast, — with all its characteristic failings, but still endow- 
ed with much that is excellent, and retaining the glimpses of 
light which those might retain who travelled eastwara after 
the great confusion of tongues. 

Our views are, we are aware, incapable of mathematical 
proof, but equally so are the estimates of those who sec 
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nothing but order and moral beauty in Manu. And the 
whole experience of History, the deliberate reasonings of 
those who bring disunited and seemingly incongruous facta 
to converge on one ultimate object, are, we submit, on our 
side. If we do believe that of two standards, the one rigid 
and the other lax, mankind are naturally wont to choose the 
former : that with manifold concessions to the rugged harsh- 
ness of the times, society will persist in wilfully allowing a 
severe and unbending rule : that, in short, the heavy burden 
is voluntarily sustained when the light and easy may be borne 
— we forfeit History's most valuable lessons and solemn warn- 
ings, and at this rate from Juvenal's sixth satire may deduce 
a perfect picture of moral loveliness and truth. 

In our estimate of Manu not only is there nothing which 
militates against general History, but also nothing at all in- 
compatible with Hindu History itself. For the whole scope 
and aim of the Brahmanical laws, begin with, centre and end 
in the Hindu. All external influences are carefully excluded, 
and the elements of society must be sought for only from 
within. One great example of a nation thus wrapped up in 
itself is already at hand in the Chinese : another ns certainly 
presents itself in the Hindu. Both from different motives 
avoided intercourse with other nations : both suffered innova- 
tions from the Tartar and the Mussulman, and both have 
lasted for some three thousand years as little changed from 
their original condition ns is well possible in the nature of 
things. As the Hindu is now, so was he in the days of Manu : 
with more, perhaps, of intellectual power theuy but ever 
wasting it on unworthy objects : mistaking subtlety for grasp 
of mind and the sensual for beauty. Considerable intellectuu 
power in individuals is not incompatible with a lawless and 
unfixed state of society. The poet or the logician might rest 
under the patronage of his Raja and give lustre to the palaces 
of Ujayina or Kanubjya, while the country all around was 
barbarous and ill-governed. While we maintain that the Hindu 
Tvas never more civilized — taking civilization in its most 
extended views — never one whit more pure in morality or 
more elevated in his national aims than now, we admit that 
his intellectual powers have undergone considerable deteriora- 
tion. We shall hardly be required to prove the latter part 
of our assertion which is sufficiently attested by the original 
works in the great ocean of Sanskrit literature, and the present 
absence of all originsdity or invention. For the former we 
are content to be judged by what we have written, and 
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by those readers who will ^ve the Institutes a deliberate 
perusaL 

We can judge from states of society nearer home and con- 
nected with our own daily experience, how fatal is the 
^stinction between principles and practice. Where principles 
are avowedly lowered, will the practice of men rise high, 
when we see it descend even where principles are lofty ? 
from the experience of eighteen hundred years the Christian 
historian knows but too well how vast is the distinction between 
the society in which he moves, and that which its Divine 
Founder would have established on earth. He knows, even 
whilst rejoicing in the social benefits of Christianity, how far 
we are yet from that mysterious union between Church and 
State, when “ the kingdoms of the earth shall become the king- 
doms of the Lord.” 

We must now take our leave of the Code, with the simple 
assurance to our readers that we have made no one single 
deduction which is not based on the plain unaltered text. 
The allusions moreover have been mostly taken from those 
passages where the meaning was incapable of bearing two 
constructions. Here and there we allow it, a prohibition in 
strong language has been taken as evidence that the thing 
prohibited was in existence. Our deductions may be wrong, 
but the premises have been carefully surveyed. We have 
striven to do justice, as for os lay in our pu^er, to this, in 
some parts, the most worthless, in others, the most precious, 
monument of all Hindu antiquity. 

But the above considerations lead us by no unnatural 
transition to the contemplation of the native of Bengal as he 
is to-day. With a Code like the above combining much that is 
passively good, with much more that is actively vile : with a 
system of duties carefully guarded against all innovations : with 
a society in which stagnation is lauded and advancement 
condemned: with all the worst elements of Toryism deep 
fixed in his temperament, the Hiudu has come down to us, 
slowly deteriorating, and as a race worn out and spent : incapa- 
ble of revivification from any principles within and as yet com- 
paratively insensible to the few impressions tendered from 
without What quickening power, unless sound Education 
may avail us, shall ever present the Bengali with something 
of that purity and manliness which be vaioly imagines himself 
to have lost ? 
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Art. V.— 1. Corrected Report of the DdxUe in the House of 
Commons, in June 1845, on the State of Netc Zealand. 
lAmdon, 1845. 

2. Papers relatwe to the tiffaire of New Zealand: corresptm- 
dence with Lieutenant Governor Grey in 1845-46. Present* 
ed to both Houses of Parliament by Her Me^stfs command, 
1846. 

3. New Zealand Journal; Extra Number. London, May 

1846. 

4. Recent Correspondence between Her Majesty's Government 
and the Directors of the New Zealand Company. London, 
June, 1846. 

5. OhservaHans on the climate of New Zealand, by WilUam 
Swairuon, Esq. London, 1840. 

6. New Zealand and the New 2!ealanders. By Ernest Dief* 
fenbach, M. D., Naturalist to the New Zealand Company. 
London, 1841. 

7. Scheme of the Colony of tJte Free Church of Scotland at 
Otago in New Zealand. Glasgow, 1845. 

8. Documents relating ' to the site of the Scotch Settlement in 
New Zealand, 1845. 

9. Arrangements for the Establishment of the Settlement at 
Otago, 1846. 

10. A letter from Captain Cargill to Dr. Aldcom, on the Free 
Church Colony at OUigo, 1847. 

11. First Report of the Directors of the New Zealand Com* 
pony. London, May, 1840. 

12. Letters from Settlers and Labouring Emigrants in New 
Zealand. London, 1843. 

13. Information relative to New Zealand, compiled for the use 
of Colonists. By John JFard, Esq. Fourth edition. London, 
1845. 

14. Twenty*second Report of the Directors of the New Zea- 
land Compeaiy. May, 1847. 

^ It 18 impOBsible to contemplate the subject of Coloniza- 
tion, which affects so many vital interests of the empire, or 
feel astonishment that its thorongh examination should so long 
have been postponed in an age i^en our constitutional princi- 
ples and policy nave been scrutinized in almost all other depart- 
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ments of Government To open up, or gradually create, 
new markets for our home manufactures-Alevelopidg new 
sources of supply for the raw materials ; to provide that large 
and increasing class of our population which finds suitable sup- 
port in the mother-country difficult or impossible, with a home 
where honest industry may ensure its fair reward under the 
protection of British Ijaw ; to augment the authority and to 
guard the interests of Britain and the British name, and as it 
were, to diffuse over the whole eartii, the benignant influence 
of her language, her science, her arts, and above all of her free 
civil and religious institutions — these are the direct objects 
which the British Statesman has had to contemplate when 
legislating for her wide-spread colonies. 

Yet, how lamentably has our Legislation ever failed, as by a 
fatality or fatuity, in attaining any one of tliose great ends ! 
It must be admitted as a melancholy fact, that with all our 
boast about an “ empire upon which the sun never sets” — we 
have not even yet one single colony sufficientlif attractive to 
emigrants. Though impelled from home b^ narrow or fast- 
failing income, and though possessing in his own nature no 
small love of enterprize and adventure — the would-be British 
emigrant may look anxiously around the globe, and eyeing 
every distant colony where flies the banner of his country — 
from the Canadas round to the furthest Pacific, — sec but a 
hard and sorry choice of ills before him, attractive only to 
one who is already on the eve of still greater trials if he 
remain where he is. The British emigrant and his family ore 
necessarily a mournful, sad-spirited group of unwilling exiles ; 
or if they are ever otherwise, it is a moral certainty that thc}* 
are so, because they are the dupes of some false hopes, or the 
victims of some atrociously fraudulent scheme certain to hurl 
them ere long into ruin and despair. 

But before we go further, we would beg in a few words to 
justify ourselves for touching on this theme at all. Intending, 
as we do, to limit our consideration of it at present, to its connec- 
tion with New Zealand, — and that with a special practical refer- 
ence of it to our countrymen in India — we trust the perfect sui- 
tableness of the subject to our pages will appear ; and if we 
can but engage our reader’s attention through some introduo 
tory paragraphs of nccessaiy explanation, we shall hope to 
reward his toil by then presenting some views and facte 
which may be new to him, and may possibly affect deeply and 
directly even his future plans of life for himself and for his 
family. 

If it may be said that no department of British Government 
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has been so grievously mismanaged for some ages back as the 
Colonial — it may also be said, and with still greater confideneo 
in the truth of the assertion, that of all our ill-governed colo- 
nies, New Zealand has been the very worst. 

But a now era at length dawns on those scenes ; and as the 
art of ruining a colony had been displayed here in its utmost 
conceivable force, short of a catastrophe >—80 it happens, that 
these beautiful islands are now the first fair field in which a 
reformed system is about to be applied. 

The New Zealand Company is probably known by name to 
all our readers. It is an institution bearing a Royal Charter, 
and combining in its managerial and proprietary bodies a larger 
amount of influence, (using that term in reference to high per- 
sonal character, wealth, rank and talent,) than perhaps any 
other joint-stock Company in the empire. No less than 
twelve out of its twenty-four Directors, are distinguished 
Members of Parliament ; and the list includes also a number 
of names of men who hold the very foremost rank in the fore- 
most commercial city in the world. The history of this re- 
markable Company since its formation, is identical with that of 
the Colony. 

The object for which the Company was established, is stated 
ns follows in the first Prospectus which it published, in May 
ISliO. “The purchase and improvement of waste land in 

* New Zealand has been already carried on to a great extent 
‘ and witli much advantage by missionaries and others who 

* have settled in the country, as well as by persons residing 

* in the adjacent Australian Colonics ; and such an operation 

* upon an enlarged scale is the proposed object of the New 

* Zealand Company. The attention and business of the Com- 
‘ pany will be confined to the purchase of tnicts of land— the 

* promotion of emigration to those tracts, directly from the 
‘ United Kingdom — the laying out of settlements and towns 

* in the most favorable situations — and the gradual re-sale of 
' such lands according to the value bestowed on them by emi- 

* gration and settlement.” 

^ Such being the general design of the Company on its forma- 
tion — the fuU protection of Government, and in many respects 
its oo-operation, were obviously indispensable. Not only 
would proposing settlers require assurance of present safety for 
their lives and property under British Government well admi- 
nistered in the colony, but also assurance of an unimpeach- 
able permanent title to the land which they were about to buy 
and cultivate. 

The whole argument os to the abstract territorial rights of 
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the Savage venus the Civilized Man — mjstified as it has been, 
to an inconceivable degree, by the selfish doings and contend- 
ing interests of ages— came on this occuion once more into 
earnest public discussion. And well was it disposed of by Mr. 
Charles Buller in his admirable speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the New ZefUand Debate of 1845. We must quote 
this striking passage in full, long as it is : — 

But it u said that it was their country, and that we had no 

* business to take possession of any part of it. Of the race 

* which 1 have thus described, there appear not to exist in the 
‘ whole extent of New Zealand, more, if so many as 100,000 

* individuals. There is one little island which may be regard- 

* ed as uninhabited. The middle island, far the largest of the 
‘ three, we may call uninhabited also, as its inhabitants are sup- 

* posed not to amount to 1,500, in an extent as large as England 

* and the Lowlands of Scotland* In the southern half of the 

* Northern Island there are 10,000 inhabitants. Almost the 

* entire native population is to be found in the northern half 
' of the Northern Island. It is preposterous to expect that 

* the existence of such a population on portions of the soil of 

* a vast country, ought to exclude the rest of mankind from 

* turning the unoccupied soil to account. God gave the earth 

* to man to use — not to particular races, to prevent all other men 

* from using, (Hear.) He planted the principle of increase 
‘ in us ; he limited our existence in no particular soil or climate, 

* but gave us the power of ranging over the wiOe earth ; and 
' I know no principle of reason, no precept of revelation, that 
‘ gives the inhabitants of one valley in New Zealand a right 

* to appropriate a neighbouring unoccupied valley, in premr- 

* ence to the Englishman, who cannot find the means of sub- 

* sistance at home. I apply to the savage no principle which 

* I should not appljr to the most civilized people in the world. 

* If by any unimaginable calamity the population of France, 

* for instance, were reduced from the 35,000,000, which it now 
‘ maintains, to 200,000, which is about the proportion of New 

* Zealand, and if these 200,000 were almost limited to Brittany 

* and Normandy, and cultivated, as the New Zealanders do, 

* no more than one acre in a thousand, do you think we should 

* allow this handful of men to devote that fine country to per- 

* petual barrenness? (Cheers.) Do you think that every neigh- 

* ^uring nation would not deem itself justified in pouring out 
‘ its destitute myriads to obtain their food from the soil on 

* which weeds imd wolves would otherwise subsist alone ? It 
‘ seems to me wicked to dispute the right of man to cultivate 

* the wilderness ! (Hear.) Justice demands, no doubt, that if 
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< civilized man, when thus seeking new fields for his labor, be 
c brought in contact with a rude and weaker race, he is bound 

* to treat his new neighbour with the utmost fairness and kind- 

* ness. Nay more — w>t merely are tee bound not to deprive him 
‘ of any actual possession which he enjoys^ but justice requires 

< that we should do our best to prevent his being thrown into a 

* position of relative inferiority ^ and to ensure an improvement in 

* his condition corresponding with the general improvement of%i8 
‘ country^ 

(We cannot refrain from pausing here for one moment in 
passing, and putting it to our readers whether a purer or 
more exalted principle of Government was ever propounded in 
the British Senate than that which we have just quoted.) 

“ I know not how, in this respect, we can lay down any 

* better principles than those always recognized, and almost 

* always acted on by our ancestors. They never pretended 

* to assert a right of depriving the Indian of his possessions. 

' The principle of our law, in conformity with the general 

* law of nations, was, that in settling among savages, it was 
‘ not our duty to recognise in them any rights of which they 

< themselves had no conception, or to create for them some 

* fiction of right analogous to the proprietary rights of modern 
‘ Europe. The rule laid down by Vattel, by all writers on 

* the law of nations, and by our own lawyers, is, tliat in deal- 

* ing with the savage, who possesses no notion of individual 
‘ property in land, or a power of alienating it, it is sufficient 

to recognise his right to that which he actually uses, and 

* no more. The same writers have always maintained that 
‘ the civilized man had a right to limit the Indian in his waste- 

* ful use of large tracts for the chase. In New Zealand, liow- 
‘ ever, no such difficulty occurred ; the savage did not bunt ; 

* his occupations of land were as definite as any European 

* fields ; they consisted of the ground which lie had actually 

* cleared. If you left him this, what injury did you do him 
‘ by occupying the unoccupied remainder ? (Hear). You took 
‘ from him nothing which any lawyer, or any moralist, ever re- 

* garded as his property. The payments which were made to 

* him were not the price of land ; they were payments to secure 
‘ his consent to our settling quietly in his neighbourhood, 

" The real evil which you have to guard against, when 

* you introduce a large body of European settlers into the 

* immediate neighbourhood of an uncivilized race is, not the 
I taking the soil which the latter did not use, but the change 
‘ which you effect by bringing them into contact with a strong- 
‘ cr race. Against the ill-consequences of such a change we 
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* were no doubt bound to provide the savage with most suffi- 
' cient guarantees and ample compensation. But compensation 
‘ for what? Not for land, which was not his, but for the posi- 
‘ tion of inferiority to which your very vicinity of itself 

* tends to reduce him. And what species of compensation 

* can you give him ? Is it money ? Translate money into 

* 'the articles which money will enable the savage to acquire 
‘ **-into rum and tobacco, muskets, and gunpowder — and I 

* think that every man of real philanthropy will agree that 

* the greater the amount which you confer, the greater the 

* imury which you inflict on the object of your mistaken bounty. 

* (Cheers.) * Be as lavish,’ said the New Zealand Company, 

* in one of their letters to Lord Stanley, * Be as lavish as you 

* * please of the ordinary materials of European barter : give 
^ * clothing, arms, ammunition, tools and tobacco, and what 

* beyond the consumption of the day can you really give, 
“ ‘ of value to the man whom you do not find possessed of, 
** * and cannot at once endow with, a gift of foresight ? Give 
“ * more and you only waste the surplus. And when the 
“ * blanket is worn out, the second-rate finery turned to rags, 
** * the gun burst, the ammunition expended, the tool broken, 
“ * and the drug has produced its hour of intoxication — at the 
** ‘ end of a year or two, or even ten, what better is the wild 
“ ‘ man for your gift ? At the end of the period of enjoyment, 
“ ‘ he and his race are beggars, amid the wealthy that has grown 
“ ‘out of their possessions; doomed, after a 'brief period of 
“ ‘ toil for the intruder, and of humiliation in his presence, 
“ ‘ to disappear from the land over which they once reigned 
“ ‘ undisputed masters.” — (Hear, hear.’) 

“ I go on to read from the same letter, the description of the 
“ provision which the New Zealand Company made for the 
“ Natives : — 

“ ‘ It was to guard, as much as human care can guard, 
“ ‘ against such a result, that the New Zealand Company in- 
“ ‘ vented the plan of Native Keserves. To recompense at 
“ ‘ the moment, and comply with the exigencies of opinion, 
“ ‘ they paid down what, according to received notions, was a 
“ ‘ sufiicient price. But the real worth of the land they 
“ ‘ thought they gave, only when they reserved, as a perpetual 
“ ‘ possession for the Native, a portion equal to one-tenth of the 
‘ lands which they had purchased from him. This was a 
“ ‘ price which he could not squander away at the moment, 
“ ‘ but of which, as time passed on, the inalienable value must 
“ ‘ continually and immensely increase for his benefit and that 
“ ‘ of his children. Heir of a patrimony so large, the native 
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** * chief, instead of contemplating European neighbours with 

‘ jealous apprehension, as a race destined to degrade and 

* oust him, would learn to view with delight, the presence, 
“ ‘ the industry, and the prosperity of those who, in labouring 
“ ‘ for themselves, could not but create an estate to be enjoyed 
« * by him without toil or risk. Nor was this design confined 

< to barren speculation. In every settlement which we have 
** ‘formed, a portion equal to one^tenth of town, as well as rural 

* allotments, has always been reserved for the natives ; in the 
“ ‘ lottery by which the right of selection was determined, the 
“ * Natives had their fair chance, and obtained thei r p roportion 
“ ‘ of the best numbers ; and in the plans of Wellington, 
“ ‘ Nelson, and New Plymouth, your Lordship may see the due 
** * number of sections, including some of the very best in 
“ ‘ each, marked out as Native Reserves. Nor is this, even 

* now, a valueless or contingent estate. At the most modc- 

* rate average, according to the present rate of prices, the 
“ ‘ hundred acres of Native Reserves in the town of Welling- 
" ‘ ton alone would fetch no less than £ 20,000.’ This, Sir, is 

my answer to all the calumnies that have been thrown out 
** against the New Zealand Company, as being desirous of 
“ cheating and ill-using the native. (Hear, hear.) We de- 
** vised, and, while permitted, faithfully carried into effect, a 
** plan evincing more forethought and real humanity than ever 
“ had been adopted before. The Select Committee of last Ses- 
“ siou honored it with their approbation ; and I rely upon 
** finding their decision ratified by the judgment of all men 
“ whose philanthrophy is not an idle cant.— (Hear, hear, hear.) 
** Malign us — destroy us if you will — you cannot deprive us of 
“ this undeniable claim to the merit of having devised the best 
“ and wisest plan ever yet conceived for the benefit of the 
“ aboriginal races among which our colonization is established. 
“ (Hear, hear, hear.)” 

All honor to Richard Cobden as the Corn-Law Emancipator ! 
But equal honor, too, be to Charles Duller, os the real Reformer 
of our Colonial System ! His triumph, indeed, as also his 
struggle (with worthy colleagues) for years previously, has been 
far less observed publicly ; but the issue is — seminally — no less 
decisive or beneficial. Among the stedfast, enlightened and 
disinterested advocates of Colonial Reform — the name of 
Charles Duller stands out pre-eminent during ;^ear8 past ; and 
it will be associated in future history with the victory at length 
achieved by the high principles of which he has been the pow- 
erful and persevering defender in the Senate — as certainly as 
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will the name of Cobden be indentified with Repeal of the 
Corn-Laws. 

The views of the successive colonial ministers of the crown, 
and of the able and energetic men who managed the affairs of 
the New Zealand Company, were as yet, however, at irrecon- 
cileable variance. But “ truth is great.” These enlightened 
macnagers have at length approved themselves, not only to 
Government, though so long hostile to their views, but to the 
nation and the world at large — as the solvers of a problem, one 
of the most difficult that could present itself to the view of a 
Patriotic Statesman. Never perhaps waeany political enigma 
more thoroughly investigated, than the whole subject of Coh- 
nization has been by those men who have had the chief direction 
of this New Zealand Company. After much study of what they 
have done and spoken and written during eight years past, we feel 
it difficult to say whether we ought most to honor them for the 
surpassing wisdom and largeness of their economical views — 
their skill, caution, vigilance, and indomitable perseverance in 
planning and executing their scheme in all its detail^ in spite of 
inconceivable obstacles — or the patient sagacity which awaited 
the maturity of the crisis, and tnen the calm and temperate 
courage with which they faced the alternative (supposed to be 
insurmountable, by the Government which had forced it 
upon them,) and deliberately and unanimously put an end 
to their own existence as a corporate body. On the 29th 
of May 1846, Directors and Proprietors met>in the city of 
London, and with one voice, representing the interests of up- 
wards of twelve thousand emigrants of our country, and an 
amount of property estimated at about six millions sterling* 
solemnly voted a surrender of their royal charter with all its 
immunities — and laid down their claims and liabilities together, 
at the door of the State which had guaranteed emd which had be- 
trayed them ! One sole clause in this memorable Resolution, 
left a wicket-door of reconciliation with Government yet open ; 
the Session indeed was drawing fast to a close, but the act 
of dissolution was allowed to be contingent on the event 
(unhoped-for, however,) of a Bill being brought into Parlia- 
ment, even at this eleventh hour — for assured repair of all the 
grievances complained of. 

Never was a bold and honest measure, the dictate almost of 
despair, so extraordinarily triumphant. Sir Robert PeeVs mi- 

* Vide petition of the Neir Zealand colonists, presented to the House of Com- 
naons by viscount Howick, Jnly 1845. 
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Distrj was then itself in articuh mortis. Who may explain the 
mysterious connection which is suggested by the coincidence of 
that fact with the instant change wmch now took place in his 
ministerial policy towards the New Zealand Company ! Ex- 
plain it who can — the fact is there : — a new light now bursts 
upon Sir Robert ! It was little indeed he could do ; but, to 
do him justice, he did his best. It was too late for him now to 
introduce a bill embodying the new views of colonial policy 
which he avowed. But he took an immediate opportunity 
after receipt of the astounding communication of the New 
Zealand Company’s Act of Dissolution, from his place, to ** ex- 
plain” the present position of the Government in its relations 
with that body, interspersing his feeble vindication of the former 
for past delays, contradictions, trickeries, and direct opposition, 
with many and large admissions of error and impolicy ; acknow- 
ledging now, that the demands of the Company on the Go- 
vernment were no more than just and reasonable ; that he 
considered their Agency in the colonization of New Zealand 
to be invaluable, if not indispensable to the State ; and that 
their general views as to the system which should now be 
pursued towards this all but ruined Colony in particular, were 
such as he would himself adopt and act on immediately were 
he remaining in office. 

Mr. Gladstone left a Minute behind him in the Colonial 
Office, for the use of his successor — embodying these deli- 
berate views of the expiring ministry. Earl Grey succeeded 
Mr. Gladstone ; and Mr. Cnarlcs Buller, one of the lending 
managers of the New Zealand Company, w'as invited to a sine- 
cure scat in the cabinet for the sole and avowed purpose of 
giving the noble Lord, whose general views of Colonial policy 
were one with his own, the full benefit of his talents and 
experience in the great work of Reform which was now to be 
entered on ! 

The suicidal Resolution of the New Zealand Company was 
at once annulled. The Company arose as from its ashes. 
In a few weeks an Act of Parliament was passed — 
now known by the name of the New Zealand Act — which, 
though open to some very grave objections, and no doubt 
destined ^o undergo great modifications ere long, marks the 
effectual commencement of a new era in the Colonial History 
of our empire, as establishing the great right of local self- 
government by Municipal Charters in townships, and by 
Representation in Provincial Assemblies.* From the twenty- 

. * mual not underitand the free municipal imtUutionB alluded to in the 

wkt, and in which the chief value of the new order of thinge ia euppoaed, juatlj, to 
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eighth day of August 1846, when this Act was passed, may 
be dated the virtual downfall of the detestable system of 


reside— as limited in their nature, to the guardianship of pettv local cirie interests, 
the mere lamp*Uj;hting and drain-clearing of towns and Tillages. Let Sir Robert 
Feel explain in his own words, his large apprehension of the term municipal as 
applied to this organic change in our colonial system— and as the Legislature has 
since adopted and embodied it 


** With respect to the future government of this colony, I must say, that looking 
at the distance at which it is removed from the seat of government at home, and 
considering the great difficulty of issuing orders for its government in this country, 
I am for one strongly inclined to think that a Representative Oovernraent is suited 
for the condition of the people of that colony. U has^not the objections that might 
be applied to a penal colony ; for you have at any rate' released New Zealand from 
the evils sttendant on a penal settlement. Speaking, therefore, on general princi- 
ples, 1 think the government of that colony, in connection with those immediately 
interested in its local prosperity, anigning to them t/ie adminiciration of its affaire, 
is a form of government well adapted for New Zealand. Rut, considering the ex- 
tent of the islands, it is no easy matter to introduce the principle of Representative 
government, according to the construction we place upon it. It appears to me 
that by far the best plan would be the formation of Municipal Governments, u»th 
extensive powers of heal taxation, and of meeting all heal demands. In the opinion 
of Mr. Burke, the form of Representative government in our North American colo- 
nies grew out of these Municipal Governments. In, I think, his letter to the She- 
riffs of Bristol, he says , — * These Representative Governments in North America 
have grown up I know not how ; but there they arc. The people who left this 
country left it with those feelings of pride, and of love and attachment to liberty, 
which belong to self-government. They began with Municipal institutions. Dis- 
tance and absence of control gradually nurtured them, so that from small beginnings 
they grew into Representative Assemblies ; and there I find them. I will not iii- 
Bpcct them too narrowly. I will not inquire too close into their esiablislnnent, 
1 believe they are the natural growth of such institutions ; and those who have colo- 
nies and especially British colonies, must expect such results.’ Now I am strongly 
inclined to think that the gei’tn of a Representative Governmetit in a colong, ought 
to be in these Municipalities, widening their sphere bg degrcesT^cording ns the land 
becomes settled and peopled. I doubt whether that would not be a safer mode than 
that of establishing at once among so thin a population a llcprcsentolivc Goicrn- 
ment that would require the people of Auckland and of Wellington to meet to- 
gether, separated as they are by such a great distance.*’ 


Mr. Wakefield in his letter to Mr Gladstone of Slst January, 1840, quotes llui 
pregnant passage from the Prcraicr’a Speech, with the following comment 

“ 1 am very glad that Sir Robert Peel quoted Burke ; for if he had not thus made 
his own meaning clear, there are persons who, since they must bow to the Prime 
Minister, would not have objected directly to municipal government for New Zea- 
land; but as they dislike whatever savours of local self-government for colonics, 
would have asked us to believe that •municipal aignines only, for paving and 
lighting. Unable to resist the principle of local self-government, they would limit 
Its a^hcation to the business of aldermen and common-councilmen in England. 
But Burke knew that every really Enylish colony down to his Ume had been ruled 
^^ ff*nuntctpal goverm^t, and that every one of these municipalities performed 
vnthm tie own limits the highest public factions. That Sir Robert meant 
GOVEllNMENT COMri.BTB IN FUNCTION, THOUOll UMITISD AS TO TBBHITORT, iS 
Obvious from his eraphatie approval of • these municipalities’ as mentioned by 
Burke ; from his proposing to ‘widen their sphere by degrees according as the land 
nf peopled from his saying that they ought to halb • the power 

i ® demands ; and still more (for in ascertaining the import of 

words, the eircnmstantial evidence of their logical connection is stromrer wn the 

Wrtlcular expressions) from his suggesting narrowness of 
governments, as the means of enjoying representa- 
tion without inconvenience. j j o e 

secured by Act 

J which-whether the term Municipal or RepresentoBve be 
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government in our remote dependenoiee, by mere pro-consular 
caprice, passion or incapacity — and of their deliverance from 
the still more intolerable and irresponsible despotism of Colonial 
Secretaries and Under-Secretaries of State. 

Mr. Buller, in a late speech on the subject of this notable 
change, is reported to have thus expressed himself : * While 

* liberal charters had been granted to colonists in the seven- 

< teenth century, and under the reisns of the Stuarts, a system 
t had since grown up by which the colonist was consigned to 
( an absolute tyranny — placed, in fact, under a Government only 

< calculated for convicts; his property and liberties at the 

* entire disposal of a Governor, with the mockery of a council, 

* nominated and dismissable by himself ; and, not only so, but 

< the selection of these Governors and their subordinates, 

( in most cases, so utterly inappropriate, as to be an outrage 

< upon common sense, and altogether unendurable. So much 
‘ for the general case. But it so happened, that the very 

* youngest and weakest of all the colonies had the very essence 

< of these vices concentrated upon it ; and presenting, as it 

< did, the greatest attractions of nature, combined with the 

* greatest miseries which misrule could inflict, it had stood 

< forth during a series of years, as an inexplicable and crying 
^ enormity. But New Zealand was happily connected with a 

< mercantile body of the highest character in the city of lion- 

* don, who could make themselves heard in the Legislature 

* and the country ; and hence, this feeble colony has been made 

* the means of achieving, along with its own redress, the great 

* measure of colonial reform which the Government has at last 

* announced, along with the intimation that the same principle 

* now applied to New Zealand, shall in time be carried round 
‘ to all, and adapted to their several circumstances.” — ( Vide 
Captain CargilVe letter, page 6.^ 

It was under these auspicious circumstances that the Direc* 
tors of the New Zealand Company issued in May last, their 
Twenty-second Report, now before us, aud which may be 
quoted entire, as it is very short : — 

"The correspondence with Her Majesty’s Government, a 

* copy of which has been forwarded to each Proprietor of the 

* Company, has put you in possession of the ncgociations in 
‘ which your Directors have been engaged on your behalf, or at 
' least of that portion of them which has led to a practical result. 

" This correspondence apprises you so fully of the general 
' nature of the negociations, and Lord Grey so clearly states 

* the grounds On which he desires to enable the Company to 

* renew its operations, and the means by which he proposes to 

A A 
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* carry that object into eflTect, that any comment upon the 

* details is superfluous. In our reply to Lord Grey, we have 
' stated that the arrangements proposed appear to us to afford a 

* fair prospect of success, notwithstanding the difficulties by 
‘ which the later stages of your enterprise have been attended ; 
‘ that in this belief, we are prepared to devote ourselves to the 

* continued exertions indispensable to the realization of this 
' prospect ; and that, subject to your confirmation, we accede 

* accordingly on your behalf to his Lordship^s several proposal. 
“ Of this step, knowing the spirit by which you arc ac- 

* tuated, and of which we have witnessed such frequent and 
‘ striking proofs, we look wdth confidence for your appro- 

* val and ratification. Upon receiving these, we shall lose 
‘ no time in adopting all necessary measures for the re- 
‘ sumption of active colonization in its original vigor, espe- 
‘ daily for the immediate and effective carrying out of the 

* plan which has been so long in contemplatioiL for the set- 

* tlement of Otago in connection with the Free Church of 

* Scotland. In the qualities displayed, under impediments 

* most disheartening, by the promoters of this undertaking, 

‘ especially by your future representative on the spot. Captain 
‘ Cargill, and in their high moral and religious feeling, we 
‘ recognize a sure pledge that in fixed principle, considcratc- 

* ness, courage, and every other element of progressive pros- 
‘ perlty, the colonists of this settlement will ii^ no degree full 

* behind the foremost of those by whom, through your instni- 
‘ mentality, they have been preceded. 

“ The annual accounts will now be laid before you, and 
‘ the usual business be gone through. Since your lust meeting. 

■ your constant friend and advocate, Mr. Charles Buller, has 
' resigned his seat in your direction on the occasion of his 
’ becoming a member of Her Majesty’s Government. We 
have thought it more conducive to your interests not to fill 
' up the vacancy thus created, or that caused by the decease of 
' your late lamented Governor, until the arrangements now 
under consideration, shall be completed by receiving your 
approval and the sanction of Parliament. In consequence, 
four only of your directors now retire by rotation, namely — 
“ Stewart Marjoribaiiks, Esq. M. 1\ 

“John Abel Smith, Esq. M. P. 

“ Sir Ralph Howard, Bart M. P. and 
“ William Hutt, Esq. M. P. 

“ All of whom we recommend for re-eleotion. 

“New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 14th May, 
1847. ” 
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Before proceeding further, we must here explain that one of 
the most formidable social obstacles in the way of successful 
colonization hitherto, has been the impossibility of providing 
to any one new settlement, the means of religious instruction 
fully equal to its need ; a necessary consequence of the admix- 
ture hitherto of many various religious creeds and sects in 
almost every party of emigrants that embarked. The natural 
remedy for, this serious imperfection in the system, was the 
separation of religious creeds in the very first formation of 
each settlement, so that each from its actual commence- 
ment might secure for every individual member of it, the 
precise form of religious instruction and worship which he 
conscientiously preferred to all others, in reverence for which 
he had himself been trained from infancy in his father-land, 
and in which he fondly wished to educate his children too in 
the new land of their adoption. 

Hr. Aldcorn, the Secretary, in Scotland, of the Committee 
appointed for management there of the Otago scheme — which 
liaj)pen8 to be the first settlement projected under the new 
and vastly reformed system now commencing — thus writes 
in explanation of this class character which those settlements 
are to bear; — “ These colonics or settlements, for there may 
l)c several or many of iboin, are intended to be sectional in 
their character — that is, this first one is to be Free Church, the 
next may be Episcopalian, and .after these may follow a Wesleyan, 
or Congregational, or any other. The reason for adopting 
tliis denominational or class character, os it has been called, 
is the iiisurmountal)lc difficulty that has been experienced in 
New Zealand and elsewhere (as in the Aiistrali.an colonies), 
of distributing, witli satisfaction to any party, the funds set 
apart for the support of religion or education, and the positive 
evil tliat arose in some of those places from the attempts that 
were made to carry out tliis distribution,” 

Now wc must express our own conviction that great and 
valuable as is the change now dawning on our colonial system, 
there is not one feature in it which can be hailed as so full 
of promise, .as this practical adoption of the religious element, 
of the pure Protestant type, into the constitution of these new 
iscttleinents from their very outset ; and this in full deference to 
the specialities of many kinds, which though sectarian, are not at 
all incompatible with the highest and purest religious principles. 
Nor is it a circumstance unworthy of note, tliat the first which 
hamjeiiB to have started iiiio existence, is under the auspices of 
a Body whose high and hardy principles of civil and religious 
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freedom resemble more, perhaps, than any other, those of the 
Filgrim-Colohists who laid in ages past the great foundations of 
trans-atlantic liberty and independence on the imperishable 
rock of religious truth. We trust, however, that other Bodies 
may soon enter the same inviting field of enterprize. 

jUaptain Cargill in his letter to Dr, /lldcorn, p. 9, calls very 
special attention to that which constitutes the most important 
feature of the Otago plan, namely, a systematic and permanent 
provision for religious ordinances, and for schools and a college 
in the colony : — 

“ This provision will not only meet the wants of the first 
generation of settlers, but, sucn is the expansive capacity of 
the scheme, that however fast or far the settlement may expand 
over these inviting lands, every additional acre so taken up, 
will just throw in its proportionate addition to the funds for 
religious and educational purposes. 

** No similar provision has found place in any British colony 
since the time of the ** Pilgrim Fathers,” the founders of 
the New England States of North America, — by far the 
wisest and most successful effort in the whole annals of colo- 
nization that 1 am acquainted with. 

** This most memorable colonizing achievement of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, is indeed pregnant with instruction. It 
stands forth a wise and holy example for our imitation ; and, 
if w^e except that which was the more immediate and pressing 
cause, viz. the necessity of seeking an asylum from the 
unrelenting rigour of religious intolerance in the mother 
country, there is hardly one of the causes wdiich they them- 
selves have assigned as those which induced them to emigrate 
to New England, which is not now in full operation in our 
own day, and which is not felt by thousands of our country- 
men as a most powerful argument in favor of a similar 
movement on the part of themselves.” 

It is not deemed necessary however for preserving the </£»- 
tinctive religious character of this Otago settlement — fliat every 
purchaser without exception should himself be a member of the 
Free Church of Scotland ; it is merely requisite that parties — 
in India or elsewhere — who may desire to become members of 
the Association, should clearly understand that the public en~ 
dmoments, at first set apart for Churches md Schools, are to be 
applied entirely for the support of those institutions in eonnee- 
Hon with that Church, 

We shall now touoh very briefly on the great physical at- 
tractions which this region presents as a colony genersUyf 
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and the arrangements for establishment of the settlement at 
Otago. 

The Islands of New Zealand, three in number, lie between 
the parallel of 34® and 47® South Latitude. The Northern” 
and ** Middle” Islands are by far the largest of the three, and 
of nearly equal size. Their territorial extent together is al- 
most identical with that of the United Kingdom ; and after 
making due. allowance for lake, morass, and large chains and 
groups of Alpine mountains, the total amount of available 
land has been estimated, after the most elaborate surveys, at 
not less than sixty millions of acres. It is no small advantage 
that this large area is not contained in a vast continent accessi- 
ble only from a limited portion of coast, but that the far greater 
and richer portion is immediately accessible from a long line of 
no less than 3,000 miles of coast, abounding in safe and com- 
modious harbours. 

The natural resources of the country are great and varied. 
“Mineral riches abound,” reports Governor Fitzroy; “their 
extent and vjiriety are becoming more known and better ascer- 
tained every month. Since I last wrote to your lordship, and 
mentioned this subject, tin has been found in this neighbour- 
hood and close to the sea.” Copper, sulphur, lead, manganese, 
iron and coal, had been previously known to be abundant. The 
flax of New Zealand is already famous, and has become to a 
large extent a cheap and valuable substitute in Europe for 
Kussinn hemp. Its wool rivals the finest Australian. The 
forests “ abound with an extraordinary variety of timber of the 
most valuable qualities, applicable to every purpose of com- 
merce or domestic life.” And New Zealand is the natural 
emporium of the great Southern Whale Trade — a fishery on 
which the whole world may be now said to depend exclu- 
clusively for its supply of oil and whalebone, the North-sea 
whale-fisheries being almost entirely destroyed. 

The natural fertility of the soil on the plains and in the 
vallies is very great; and the luxuriance of the vegetation 
every where, arising both from the goodness of the land, and 
the regular and abundant supply of moisture, is attested to 
by all residents and travellers, as extraordinary. All kinds of 
grain, fruit and vegetables from Europe, grow well and produce 
as large or larger crops than they do there. The vine, the olive, 
and the fig, attain the fullest perfection throughout the Northern 
Island, and in the Northern part of the Middle Island. To the 
sheep farmer, no colony offers larger attractions : sttoh is the 
abundance and goodness of the pasturage, and its eontiuuance 
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through all seasons of the year — winter as well as in sum- 
mer affording full feeding for cattle and sheep — that there is 
no necessity for ever housing the herds and flocks, or provi- 
ding winter provender for them. (Vide the evidence of J. C. 
Crawford and F. 'A. Molesworth, Esquires, and others before 
the House of ('oinmons in June 1844). — G. B. Earl, Esq., 
stated in evidence before the same Committee, as follows — 
“ The common saying in N. S. Wales is that it takes five 
acres to keep one sheep ; but in New Zealand, on the contrary, 
they say that it takes one acre to keep five sheep.” 

With respect to Climate — the evidence of its excellence, and 
especial adaptation to European constitution, is perfectly over- 
whelming. At Wellington, which is centrically placed in South 
Latitude 41®, about five degrees to the North of Otago, and 
as many to the South of Auckland — the moan temperature 
quarterly was as follows : — 


Summer 6.5“’ ,3' 

Autumn 59“ 3' 

Winter 50“ 4' 

Spring 57“ 7' 

which may be compared with th.at of Lotulan, N. hit. 51’ 30' 

Slimmer 61“ 7' 

Autumn 50^ 3' 

Winter 38“ 2[ 

Spring 48' 3 


At Wellington in July, the coldest month of the year, the great- 
est cold at noon was 38"^ ; in January, tlic wannest month, 
the highest temperature at noon was 76^ 5'. Snow falls pai- 
tially in the southern jmrt of Middle Island during iviutoi, 
lying occasionally on the hilly uplands for a day or two. No 
local or epidemic diseases, or others peculiar to the country, 
such as marsh, or bilious fevers, agues or bowel complaints, 
seem to prevail, so far as is yet known. Ague indeed has 
never appeared even in low and damp localities. Every where 
«he colonists from Great Britain and Ireland, France and Ger- 
many, who have been in the country for longer or shorter pe- 
riods, liave enjoyed a course of uninterrupted good health, such 
as none of our people in any of our colonics (some parts of 
Australia perhaps excepted) have ever experienced, and even 
hotter than those people themselves enjoyed at liomc. The 
young too of all animals, the human ns well as the lower, 
thrive in an cxtraoixlinary manner ; and all the breeds of cattle 
and sheep which have bccji introduced into the colony have 
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improved by the change — two facts strongly testifying to the 
salubrity of the climate.” 

With exception of about 1,000 Natives resident at its Nor- 
thern extremity, and a few stragglers near Otago Bay and at 
the southern, there are no Aborigines found on the Middle 
Island at all. The seat of all the warlike disturbances of 
late years, and also the seat of Government, (Auckland), is the 
northern end of the Northern Island, nearly 900 miles distant 
from Otago. 

The magnificent Bay of Otago (as Colonel Wakefield terms it) 
and all the region for many miles around it, have been repeatedly 
surveyed, and it would appear, with extraordinary care. Our 
space, however, will not permit us to enter on any description of 
tlic varied advantages — most attractive as the account might 
prove — which the locality seems to possess as the future Seat 
of a Colony at once pastoral, agricultural, and commercial. 

The following extracts from the prospectus put forward by the 
Otago Association, may, for our present purpose, convey to our 
readers a sufficient general idea of the nature of the scheme. 
Fuller explanation, particularly in regard to the pecuniary details, 
does not fall within our jirovince ; but this work we are led to 
expect may presently be done in an efficient manner by par- 
ties locally authorized, and qualified to communicate to the 
Itidinii public every information regarding the project, and to 
receive applications in this country for membership in the 
Association. We are gratified to learn by the latest accounts 
from ho]ne, that the arrangements for the dispatch, as also for 
due reception at the colony, of the first party of settlers, were 
nearly completed; and that Captain Cargill was himself to 
accompany them — an advantage of the greatest moment: — 

“ 4. The Site of the Settlement to be at Otago, in Tirr, Middle Island 
OF Xlw Zeal\nd, on the land granted to the ('onipany, by a Deed 
under the Seal of the Tenitory, bearing dale the 13lh il'«y of April, 

“o. The Settlement to comprise one bundled and hn'ty-four thousand 
hix hundred acres of land, di\ided into two thousand four hundred Pro- 
perties; and each Property to consist of sixty acres and a quarter, divided 
into three Allotments; namely, u Town Allotment of a quarter of un acre, 
a Suburban Allotment of ten acres, and a Kura) Allotment of fifty acres.” 

“ 6. The 2,400 Propertius to be appropriated as follows, namely : — 

2,000 Properties, or 120,500 acres, lor sale to private individuals ; 

100 Properties, or 6.025 acres, for the estate to be purchased by the 
Local Municipal Government; 

100 Properties, or 0,025 acres, for the estate to be purchased by the 
Trustees for lleligious and Rducalioiial Uses ; and, 

200 Properties, or 12,050 acres, for the estate to be purchased by the 
New Zealand Company. 

“7. The price of the land to he fixed in the first instanoe at forty shillings 
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an acre, or 120i. 10a. a Property; to be chareed on the eetatee of the 
Municipal Government, of the Trustees for Ueligious and Educational 
Uses, and of the New Zealand Company, in the same manner as on the 
2,000 Properties intended for sale to private individuals ; and the purchase- 
money, 289,2001., to be appropriated as follows, namely ; — 

Emigration and iiupply of labour (ihret-eightht) . . . £108,450 
Civil Uses, to be administered by the Company, vis. : 


Surveys and other expenses of founding the Settle- 
ment, Roads, Bridges, and other improvements, in- 
cluding Steam, if hereafter deemed exjiedient. and 
if the requisite funds be found available {tvxheighthi) 72,300 
Religious and Educational Uses, to be administered 

by Trustees {one-eighlh) 36,150 

The New Zealand Company, on account of its capital 
and risk {two-eighths) 72,800 


'* It is to be observed, that from the sum of 36,150f. to be assigned to the 
Trustees of Religious and Educational Uses, will be defrayed 12,050/., the 
price of the 6,025 acres to be purchased as the esta|e of that Trust. 

** In like manner, out of the sum of 72,300/. to be assigned to the New 
Zealand Company, will be defrayed 24,100/., the price of the 12,050 acres 
to be purchased by the Company as its Estate. 

But the 6,(Mi5 acrew constituting the Estate to be purchased by the 
Local Municipal Government, must be separately paid for by that Gotern- 
ment; and until payment therefore of the price, 12,050/., together with 
the Colonial interest thereon, the land will be held by the Administrators 
of the Fund for Civil Uses, with power to dispose of tlie same, if such pay- 
ment be not made within one year after the completion of the sales of the 
remainder of the two thousand four hundred Properties.** 

12. In laying out the Chief Town of the Settlement, — to be named 

Dunedin,*’ — due provision to be made for Public Purposes, as Fortifica- 
tions, Public Buildings, Baths, Wharfs, Qur>s, CemCterie-s, Squares, a Park, 
and other places for health and recreation : for all which, insiructions have 
already been given to the Company’s Principal .Agent. 

13. 'I1ie first party of t.'olonists, including free passengers, to be of 
sufficient numbers to entitle them to an Act of Municipality; but to be 
despatched by one or more embarkations, and to be based upon the sale to 
private individuals, of not fewer than four hundred Properties, or one-fifth 
of the whole scheme. 

" 14. Two years from the dale of the first embarkation to be allowed for 
the despatch of the second Party, and one }ear for the despatch of each 
successive Party afterwards; each Party being based, like the first, upon 
the sale to private individuals of not fewer than four hundred Properties. 
The term of five years, therefore, to be thus allowed to the Association 
for com [deling the sales in the proportions aboveinentioned ; but on their 
failing in any of these proportions, the Company to have the option of dis- 
posing of the whole of the remaining lauds to other parties.*’ 

Here for the present we must pause ; — purposely confining 
ourselves on this occasion, to the very summary sketch we have 
given of recent and passing events in connection with the 
attempt to colonize those islands — a region felicitously termed 
the Great llritain of the Southern Jlemisphore ; desirous, as 
wc leally are, less to satisfy, than to stimulate, liopeful interest 
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in regard to them ; noxious rather in the first instance, to 
indicate to many of our fellow-countrymen on whom long-re- 
volving Indian suns have shone not prosperously^, and whose 
fiesh and heart may be failing them, that tnere is in the bounty 
of a gracious Providence, another and not very distant scene 
open to them, unthought-of by them at all hitherto perhaps, 
but now opening more brightly than ever it has done to any ; 
where the pure and simple blessings of life which they may 
have so long sighed for in vain, can very shortly be commanded 
at small cost, for tliemselves and their rising families : — The 
blessings of life ? — yes — both of “ the life that now is,” in the 
enjoyment of patriarchal peace and plenty on the easy condition 
of patriarchal scorn of life’s false pleasures — ^and “ of the 
life to come,” in the possession of pure Christian education 
and ordinances, leavening society from the very outset of its 
career. 

But it is not the range of one article that could suffice were 
we to enter on the wider, more romantic, and to the general 
reader, therefore, the far more attractive field to which this 
theme invites us. — How astonishing the story of the past in 
regard to those regions ! — their first, yet comparatively recent, 
discovery ; the wondrous conjectures, and then the gradual 
and still more wondrous revelations, of scientific research 
through them ; the strange talcs of desperate adventure and 
wild enterprise botli by sea and land, involving years of separa- 
tion from civilized humanity ; by and bye the coming upon 
tlic t^ccne, of men professing to teach Christian truth to canni- 
bal savages; coincident therewith, the darkly contrasting 
iiillucnce of near neighbourhood to penal British Settlements, 
surcharged with all the crime intolerable to the mother-coun- 
try ; anon and very unexpectedly, the excitement of national 
feeling aroused by the imminent threat of French possession 
in dispute of British right of discovery ; and hereupon and 
hereby — the sudden appearance of that powerful Colonial Cor- 
poration, a mighty Organization starting “ in complete steel” 
from the great commercial and political Head of the world, into 
mature existence os in a moment — the New Zealand Com- 
i'ant ! a Body which has now, after a struggle of but a few 
years, with abuses which nearly os many ages had stereotyped 
hito the system of our Colonial Government, achieved the 
great but peaceful and beneficent triumph of truth aud sound 
principle which we have above recorded. 

This, and much more than all this, from the records of the 
p.'ist— we do hope to have another opportunity ere long of consi- 
^<!ring. And how greatly is the interest of the subject enhanced 

B B 
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by view of the future which promises, before many months 
are over, to bring Australia within four weeks* reach of India, 
through ** the mighty agency of steam.” It is not alone then 
to the intending permanent settler, the Indian resident whose 
fiuling health, narrow means, and severed family— and perhaps 
hopelessness either of his own return home, or of making due 
provision for his children after him, may be weighing him down 
body and spirit in this uncongenial climate, — that the subject 
must be interesting here ; but also to the occasional visitor — to 
the very many, who whether in quest of health, amusement, or 
science, will find in those scenes, soon to be comparatively near 
at hand and easy of access, more attraction than in any other 
quarter to which Indian travellers can now by any possibility 
resort. 

Based as the Otago Scheme obviously is on the soundest 
principles of religion and philanthropy — all its arrangements 
apparently planned with most admirable caution, intelligence, 
and foresight — its actual execution under the immediate con- 
trol and conduct of men, whoso character, experience, and posi- 
tion have already secured for them the conhaence of the Go- 
vernment and the admiration of their country — the success of 
this noble undertaking docs appear to us, under God's blessing, 
to be inevitable. The solitary place will bo glad for them ; it 
will rejoice at their coming ; it will blossom abundantly. And 
the day may now be looked forward to, wh^p these fertile but 
hitherto untrodden wastes shall teem with a population not only 
glorying in their British nome and pedigree — and not only 
inheriting from their immediate progenitors a territory yield- 
ing beneath a bracing sk^ all the material bounties of heavrn- 
but richer far in the heritage bequeathed to them, of Civil and 
Religious Institutions, rooted as it were in their very soil- 
identified, from the first and for ever, with their social and poli- 
tical existence — the surest safeguards of all that constitutes true 
national greatness or individusd happiness. 
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Art. VI. — 1. — A Sketch of Assam ; with some account qf 
the Hill tribes. By an officer j in the Honorable E. L Com- 
pany's Bengal Native Infantry in civil employ. With illus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author, Smith, Eider and Co, 
1847. 

% Simla; by Captain George Powell Thomas, of the 64^A 
Bengal Native Infantry, Dickenson and Co, 1846. 

3. Military Service and Adventures in the Far East, including 
sketches of the campaigns against the Affghans in 1839 and the 
Sikhs in 1845-46. Ollier, 1847. 

1. Recollections of Four year ^ Service in the East, with H, AT.’s 
^Oth Regiment By J, M, B, Neill, Captain, 40/A Regiment 
Bentley, 

5. Six views of Kote Kangra and the surrounding country ; 
sketched on the spot, by Lieut Colonel Jack, 50/A Regiment 
N, I. Smith, Elder and Co. 1847. 

6. Brief e avs Indien, 8fr. (letters from India ; by Dr, W. Iloff- 
meistcr. Physician in the suite qf Prince Waldemar of Prussia ; 
editedby Dr, A, lloffmeister, Brunswick. Westermann. IS^7. 

We purpose in this article to say as little as possible for 
onvselvea. It is not our intention to offer a dissertation of 
our own upon any set subject ; but to introduce to our readers, 
where introduction is necessary, the works whose titles we 
lijivc above transcribed, not as mere “ make-believes,” or even 
as so many pejjjs whereon to hang our own excellent wisdom ; 
hut a bona fide half-dozen of genuine books placed before us 
for actual review. AVith one-hall of these the reader can 
have made no previous acquaintance, botore this number of 
our journal passes into circulation ; with the other half he 
will not, we are sure, be sorry to have his acquaintance re- 
freshed. AVith one exception they are the works of Indian 
oHieors. Nay, indeed, we arc not sure that we ought to make 
even this one exception ; for the officers of the Indian 
will ever ren^ard as a brother, one who, though not an Itinglish- 
man by birth, fell on the field of battle amongst Englishmen, 
and was imiiiortnlised in an English Gazette. 

And as far as these volumes are illustrative of Military 
Life and Adventure in the East, we purpose to let them speak 
for themselves. The lights and shadows of Indian life are 
here act forth in striking contrasts— scattered too over a wide 
surface ; from Assam to Istaliff. Let us start from Uie foraier 
place. The Assam officer has presented us with a volume. 
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handsome enough in all externals — handsomely printed, hand- 
somely bound, and handsomely illustrated. ^ But it has other 
and higher clfums to consideration. It is a book at once 
amusing and instructive — full of information conveyed in a 
pleasant, unaffected style, and presenting upon the surface 
many characteristic traces of the true soldier — cheerful, 
patient, manly, full of hope and full of courage. It is no 
secret, we believe, that Captain Butter is the author of this 
book. He was at Mynpliri, with his regiment, at the close 
of 1840, when he received the appointment of second-in-com- 
mand to the Assam Light Infantry ; and started in a budgerow 
with as little delay as possible to join his new staff-corps. 

Our Assam Light Infantry officer had spent some time at 
Gowalparah in 1837 ; and here he touched in 1840, on his 
way to join his appointment. ** An absence (interval) of 
three years,” he says, “ had produced few changes in the con- 
‘ dition of the people or the appearance of the buildings, except- 
‘ ing in the house I formerly occupied, which had been suf- 

* fered to become a heap of ruins. One vestige of the 
‘ debriSf however, gratified my self-love. A little glass window- 
‘ frame, made with my own hands, still survived the destruc- 

* tion of time and the elements, and vividly recalled to 

* memory the difficulty I had overcome in endeavouring to 

* admit light into my little dwelling. Such a luxury os window 
‘ glass being unknown at the remote station, I had purchased 

* some of the small looking glasses which always abound in 

* the Indian bazars, and removing the quicksilver, converted 

* them into window panes.” The pursuit of comfort under 
difiiculties, indeed ! In a country where the luxury of gla‘««- 
windows is not denied to the poorest cottager, this passage may 
excite some surprise ; here it will excite sympathy. Who docs not 
know the value set upon a house ** with glass-windows” in a 
remote station — who does not know how to appreciate such an 
achievement as that so modestly related in the above passage ? 
Light, it is true, is always obtainable, and the Assam officer 
scarcely describes the real state of affairs, when he talks of 
** endeavouring to admit light into his little dwelling.” A hole 
cut in the side of a mat house will admit light enough—and 
more than enough ; but the difficulty is to obtain light without 
hot wind in the dry weather, with its accompaniment of dust ; 
and rain in the wilt season. Time was when even in Calcutta 
glass-windows were little known ; and now, wo believe, that they 
are becoming common in the Ultima thule of Assam and Arra- 
can. That a rudely constructed glass-window should be thus 
appreciated, as a luxury of the first water, is a circumstance to 
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be duly regarded by those who would form a correct estimate of 
the agr^mens of military life in the East. And who knows, but 
that the future historian of Assam may not dwell upon such a 
circumstance with curious interest, even as we now read Mr. 
Shore's complaints of the want of glass-windows in Calcutta, 
and wonder how it was that Mr. Forbes was compelled to go 
to bed soon after sunset, because he could afford neither a 
candle nor a supper ? 

After passing Gowahatty our officer, not being satisfied with 
the progress of his budgerow, transferred himself to “ a 
canoe formed of a single tree liollowed out.” “ It was,” he 
adds, forty-eight feet long, and three feet wide, ten feet of 

* the length being covered in with a small mat roof as an apo- 

* logy for a cabin. In this I felt by no means uncomfortable, 

* though 1 had only a little more room than served to enable 

* me to lie down at full length.” We might almost suspect 
that we are indebted to the printer for these proportions. Let 
any one who has a room or a verandah long enough for the pur- 
pose, step out forty-eight feet and see the length of this canoe 
hollowed out of a single tree. But, any how, these pnmitive 
vessels have their advantages in addition to the great one of 
increased speed, for they arc much more secure than budge- 
rows and pinnaces, against the perils of wind and water, 
being not very cosily swamped or very easily capsized. But, 
says the traveller ~a hardy stout-hearted fellow enough, — there 
is nevertheless ** a painful sense of insecurity from the streams 
and rivers in many parts of Assam swarming with crocodiles 
and he adds, “ I have heard that one of these amphibious mon- 
sters has been known to seize a paddler unconsciously sleeping 
in the front part of the boat.” Pleasant fellows tliese croco- 
diles ; and plenty of them. Our Assam officer tells us that, 
oil one occasion, “ a heap of one hundred crocodile’s eggs, each 
about the si^c of a turkey’s egg, were discovered on a sand 
bank and brought to him.” “ 1 found on blowing them,” he 
adds, that they all contained a perfectly formed crocodile, about 
two inches long, which would have crept forth after a few days’ 
more exposure to the sun.” 

Such IB the population of an Indian river. Further in there 
arc other inhabitants, with which one is equally disinclined to 
associate. The Assam officer on reaching his station at Suk- 
wah (“a more desolate place,” he says, “can scarcely be ima- 
gined,”) set about the construction of a house. AVe give the 
account in his own words, and take the opportunity of intro- 
ducing his new associates to the reader: — 

“ A few days after iny arrival at Saikwali sufficed to plaster my mat-nnd- 
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grass cottage with mud, and with the assisUuioo of Uie Si])ahis, a chimney 
for a fire place was soon constnicted, with bricks and mortar obtained from 
old buildings at Suddeah : then putting in a glass window, I was enabled, 
in comfort and solitariness, to pursue my usual vocations in all weathers 
In this secluded retreat, eveiy incident, however trifling in itself, acquired on 
importance wliich induced mo to note it in my tablets One one occasion, 
about eight o’clock at night, sitting by a snug iirasidc, my attention was 
arrested by the approach of an unwelcome visitor making his way in at the 
door. Taking up a candle to ascertain who or what was forcing ingress to 
my dwelling, J beheld a pytliou, or hoa-oonstrictor, about six feet long, 
steadily advancing towards me. In my defenceless jiosition it may bo ima- 
gined that safety depended on inimediate flight ; and the monster thus 
speedily gained entire possession of my habitation. Jt was, however, for a 
few minutes only, that lie wa.s permitted to n'lnain the undisturbed occupant of 
the abode ; for my servants quickly dosputebed the intruder with u few blows 
inflicted with lonj? jiolcs. An apoUieeaiy, who had long b(‘en atuudied to 
the Assam Light liifantiy, assured me that pytlioiis. or hoa-constrietors, wore 
very numerous in our vicinity, and of an iinmeu.se size, Komo not being less 
than fifteen or eighteen feet in length 1 hndevidenee of tlu* uiitli of the stale 
inent ; a skin, fifteen feet long, being siihscinienlly brought me by the na- 
tives. I caused it to be tanned and sc^iit to Kngland. Small soriauits were 
often met witli On one oeeii.sion the apotheeaty brouglit mo two boa-e-ou- 
strictors of about four feet long, wbieli he had found on a table curled u|i 
amongst some bottles in the same room where his elnldren were sleeping 
111 all probability the lives of the infants were saved hv the niusquito enr 
tains preventing access to the bed Hoa-constrieiois are exceedingly fond 
of rats, and on tliis occasion tliey had evidently been in Benroh of their 
prey. 

As my cottage had not the usual white elolh ceiling suspended, iiiseels, 
snakes, and vcnniii fnsiueutly dtsccmled from the mof into tlie room.s; hut 
by keeping the hon«j»* free of iiaggagc and well sw'cpt, roiitaci with Ihem was 
avoided. Tlie reader will suppose an Assam nint-hiit to he a dreniy kind of 
iTsidence ; hut 1 can assure him, the logwwMl fire on a hearth one foot lugli, 
in the centre of the room, with a siudll wiiid«>\v cut higli in the w'all for the 
escape of the smoke, is by no means devoid of eheerfuJncsH " f, 

The cheerfulness, perhaps, is after all more in the gallant 
Captain’s heart. There’s nothing, either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so.” Manj a man would have growled over 
much better quarters than these ; the Assam Light Infantry 
officer is made of good stuff, he looks on the bright side of the 
world, and finds ** good in everything.” A mat-hut, with a 
hole in the wall for the escape of the smoke, and all sorts of 
reptiles descending from the ceilingless roof, like the earwigs, 
which dropped into good Mrs. Nickleby’s tea, is not priraa facie 
the sort of dwelling, in whicli one would feci much disposed to be 
jolly. But an Indian officer must be “ equal to either fortune” 
—to the fortune of a palace in Chowringhi or a mat-hut 
in the wilds of Assam, llappy the mao, who is ^sessed of 
the present writers constitutional cheerfulness — ana happy the 
Company which is in possession of tribes of such servants* 
There have, we know, bc<m occasions, on active service. 
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when unnecessary complaints have been raised — when certain 
grumblings, denotative of little heart and hope, have made 
their way to distant places — but take them for all, there is 
not a class of men in the world, more willing to endure 
with manly patience, the discomforts of existence in camp or 
in cantonment — more ready to laugh down the lesser ills of 
life — than the officers of the Indian army. Heaven help them, 
if they lacked passive courage — ^if they were less able to en- 
dure than to do ! 

And here we must leave this agreeable volume. The next 
on our list is truly a gorgeous work — a magnificent folio con- 
taining a series of views taken far enough from Assam. One 
bound ; and we find ourselves at Simla. 

Captain Thomas is a man after our own heart. He is one — 
we say it with all consideration — 

“ WLose pen oikI i)cncil yielil an equal groee ; “ 

Who illustrates his writings with comely pictures, and his pic- 
tures with clever letter press. In both capacities he does all like 
a man.” We could not entrust the credit of the Himalayas to a 
bolder pencil or a frcecr pen. There is an impulsiveness in 
nil that Capt. Thomas docs which accords well with the scenery 
he describes and the bracing climate in which he revels ; he 
writes and sketches like n man rejoicing in his emancipation 
from those restraints which have bound him down, on the 
plains, to the lower earth of apathy and indolence, and 
clogged the movements of his free spirit. In a word, he is 
a dashing writer and a dashing artist ; and that he is a dashing 
soldier, we may believe on the authority of those who have 
borne witness to his services in the field. 

Of Captain Thomas’ power os a draftsman — of the freedom 
.and force of his execution ; of the artistic skill with which he 
has “ made up” the scries of drawings before us ; of his truth- 
ful management of perspective, linear and aerial; of the 
cleverness with which he has imparted to the magnificent 
expanse of hills, range upon range, which bound the landscape 
in these noble views, a character of immensity impressive and 
Bublime — we can only speak in language, dim and insignificant, 
bidding the reader to coufido in our assertions, without such 
evidence, os we can supply when we are reviewing mere letter- 
press, but winch in the case of an art-publication like this we 
must send liim to seek for himself. And in truth he could 
pot do much better — Captain Thomas’ Simla is a book, which 
it is a privilege to possess. They who have visited the mighty 
mountains wul rejoice in having their recollections refreshed 
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w'ith 80 much force and reality ; and they who have never 
journeyed thus far will be happy in the opportunity of^ deriv- 
ing as truthful an impression of the grandeur and variety^ of 
the hill-«cenery as it is possible for a few sheets of drawing 
paper — or, indeed, for a huge eimanse of canvas , painted even 
by Mr. Burford — to impart. ^ 

The letter-press, which accompanies a gorgeous volume of 
engravings, is too often over-looked. It is regarded as a mere 
make-weight and treated with contempt. Sometimes indeed 
it merits no better fate ; for it consists of nothing better tlian 
a few pages of scissors-work, got up, perhaps, with no great 
craft by a worn-out literary hack. But we would recommend 
no one to pass lightly over Captmn Thomas* letter-press. To 
be sure there arc but a dozen pages of it — but such pages ! — 
each one containing the matter of an ordinary slicet. There 
is a vast deal of valuable information and pleasant writing 
in these p.ages — much that is worth remembering, and not a 
line that is not worth reading. For the information contained 
in these chapters the reader must search for himself. It con- 
sorts better with the plan of this article that we should extract 
a few passages descriptive of that life on the hills, to which 
there are few military men in this country who can not 
look back with peculiar feelings — but it would demand a vo- 
lume to writ» of the lights and shadows of life on the hills 
and all the feelings, w'hich it has called, for ;^od or evil, into 
activity more permanent than a “ six months’ leave.” 

Here is an extract from Capt. Thomas’ account of the ascent 
towards Simla. The first mouth-full of pure mountaiu air is 
something, indeed, to be remembered and recorded : — 

“ I know of fow sonsiitions raon* ddicious thnl that of fjrttinpf up hill (1 
do not speak in inctaiihori, especially when, ik in vour ascent from Hiirh, 
you prcm-nlly behold the sp«*(^lod and streuki'd plains you have ijuittcd. 
sinking deeper and deeper below } on. and s]»readjn|( antiy furthor and fur- 
ther in light and shallow, till the purjde and u/.ure distanuu mingloH, like the 
ocean, with the sky. 

Presently, in your /ig-zag courso, yon emwn u height Bteoner than ihe 
rest, and find yourself suddenly aiirroiinded hy pine tn^es, m all probability 
the fii>t you have seen since you left old Pmglund. This is Choniiieea. The 
aftenioon sun for, if you like it lietter, the ninriiing sun) glances on those 
nolde trees, and the ekiar cold breeze whistles through tlioin. They skirt 
the eminence on which you stand, and dive till thov are lost in the puri>le 
shadows of the glen helnw, whieh lies so calm, so cold, 80 fleeniingly iiiacees- 
ffihlc to man, that you long to hurl into it fsime of the many niosst's of stoiio 
that lie around, and to see them bounding and leaping and whirling from 
crag to crag, till they arc slihered on some |KUiit of rock, and scattered into 
a thousand fragments round ilie btartled " eapri]H)doa satyri" that lonuut 
that RhyH.s. 

On an isolated hill beyond UiU beautiful glon, stands or lies, for it is» fsr 
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below you, the pretty bill cantonment of Sabathu, the country quarters of 
on European regiment of the line. Far beyond and above Sabathu the 
heights oT Simla are visible, at least on a clear day. Simla in turn is backed 
by the loreor and lesser Shali mountains, and many another azure or purple 
height. And above, though not far above these, again pew the summits of 
Hu till and Hogkandha, whose outlines might have merged into the sky, but 
that between tliem and it tower the snows of the liigher Himalayas. From 
this same ** bold headland,” where wo have paused so long, sending our vision 
so fur forth, the lately ascending zig-zag road suddenlv mps. It does so that 
It may load you to the banks of the Oumbhur, a sparkling pretty little river, 
thnt roges and smiles by turns— rushes to day and scarcely moves to 4 norrow ; 
111 slioi% changes moods as often as Virgil says the ladies did of old. 

A journey of live miles or less dong the side of tliis river, and for the 
Inttrr part dong the base of precipitous rocks, brings you to the suspension 
l>ridgo liolow Huiripur. It is omamentd always, but ii.seful only in the 
niiiH, though even then its utility is none of the most lasting, for tlie bridge 
Jlsi'lf is gimorally destroyed by the first heavy and continued fdl of raui 
IS(‘ tliis, iiowcver, as it may, at dl oUier seasons the traveller, whether on 
iV)ot 01 liui’sehack, seems for choice to make to the water. And sure I am, 
lliiil the horse who is stiuiding knee deep in the danoing stream, whose day’s 
IDiiiney is to end at IlurriiMir. hfis his fill of enjoyment as he takes ii pull 
tlist fit the bndle and then at Hie water” 

And here we have, na a fitting appendix to the above, a tri- 
Imtc to the first “ awaking at Simla.” Speaking of Captain 
Dalzcll s house, Captain Thomas says : — 

• I ha^e n leaning U* this house, and like it almost ns well as the Mount, 
iliough the seeiier) is not nearly so beautiful as ibut from thence. Ihit the 
I'ii' 1 fs.. liiiit I oneo wont up to' Hiiiila dnngeroiisly ill, nnd reeoverod in nn 
in-'fi'diMy short lime in this houw' lly the way. it is impos^sihle to desiuibc 
lie deluMous feeling of awaking at Simla for the first time, and looking out 
iltoii tlie jmrjile and shadowy dells below, fUidtlic dork dense woods ni'ouiid. 
Mild the spnth's-, Hiiudiiyaa iii the distauec, and the moss and ivy on the 
:iiinU of the oak and pines ahout your path, and the dewy EnghMh wild 
tl.iwcr nud fi-rii under foot. The intensity (as the phrase niiisl of such a 
nmiiioni (*011 neither he described nor forgotten A delicious Iioino feeling 
welK up luul refreshes the sick mail's heart, and liomti itsidf arisi’s “ to his 
nuMil M eye," not us he last la'licld it, hut arrayed iu all its brightest hues ” 

Here is tiomething about the society of Simla ; it is intro- 
diiecd a-propos to a clever sketch of a Fancy h'air at Anna- 
dalc : — 

“ Huriiig forgotten to do so elsewhere, I may as well say hero Uiat tlio 
society at Simla in the tscasoii, that is to say, from April till Noyenibor, 
eunsisui of Ifotwcen two and three hundi'ed oi Uie ofiicers of tlio civil and 
nuhtiiry service^*, and their families. 

Simla is indijfcrently stupid” for Uio first few weeks, for dcsniUi the maxim 
ihat“ overylmidy knows everybody,” nobody knows anybody for about that 
timo, and society is accordingly as stiff and hollow, if not quite as deceptive, 
as a horsehair iiettiooat. But towards the end of the Bcasoii— just when it 
iH timo to bid iiorliaps an cterool forowcll— ppO}>lo got up an eternal 
triendship ; all liecomcs holiday costume ; and what witli balls, races, pic- 
aiea, and exploring parties, we piwe our belief, that it is the business of 
hue wisdom to enjoy tlio present moment, and let Coro go hong herself ui 

C C 
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her garters. Tlien come on (or come off, which is it ?) at the same time, 
the races at Annadale, the race ball, and the fancy fair. The fancy fair 
takes place between the first and second days of the races, and a0br& yery 
good eport in its way. The season and the scene oie alike delightful. The 
rains are just over, the air is once more dry and bracing, the sky is clear, the 
sun not warm, and nature is looking more charming than ever in her new 
green dress ; moreover, half Oio pretty women at Simla are established in 
their stalls under the pine forest— yonder in the backgiound— malting a sun- 
shine in a shady place, and selling their w'ores for less than nothing. And 
(to be guilty of on anti-climax !) still fiutlier in “ the merry green wood” 
stands a most spacious tent, to which a posse of butlci-s and khidmutgars 
are perpetually running witli goodly freights of Champogno, and no end to 
hams and i)astie8: so that they bid fair to have “'that witliin winch x)as6ctli 
show,” when one is tii-ed of being actor or sufferer, stdlcr or buyer.” 

And here we have a brief chapter on the climate of Simla. 
A sixth months’ leave to visit the Hills on sick certificate, or 
on private affairs, is not one of the least brilliant of the lights 
of Military Life in India. No one can read the following and 
marvel that soon after the close of the hot-weather the Ge- 
neral Orders of the Commander-in-chief teem with these 
leave-announcements : — 

“ From March, when the sdect and snow may be said to have passed away, 
to the middle of July, the climato is heavenly. There is nothing like it on 
earth Notliing! frothing in Italy! Nothing in France! Nothing any 
where that 1 know of. Hccall the" fairest day. nay liour, of sunshine yoii 
have ever known in an English spring, and conceive tlie beauty and glad- 
ness of that sunshine, brightened by continuing w'ithont a storin, ulinost 
without a shower, daily for monthsi together ; and deck the fniit trees 
and hushes in a thousand English hlossoiiis ; and spread violets and daiMe>, 
and strawberry hloHsoms, and w lid roses, and aiicmoucs. thickly, thickly, 
over the hriglit close emerald turf , over crags amid the pine roots, and iiir 
away ^own amid the ferns la^side the “ nuiucls,” and \oii may fancy soiu - 
thing af W'hat our Simla sjiring and bncf suinirier arc. 

And then, alas, come the rams ! From the nuddle of July to tlic middle of 
September you have hoalt)^ weather sull, hut no end to rain ; in short, a 
climate perfectly Englisli as England is, nearly three parts of the yeiu*. 

From early in September to the end of Decenincr you have' thy clear 
frosty weather, very delicious, and very bracing; and from ihat time till 
spring again, you may cotmt niion living like the aucient mariner, m “ a laud 
of mist and snow,” — \Vr\' healtliy, but certainly not iigrcenhle. II ut the hills 
arc almost de.scrtcd in tfie winter.” 

We are not aurc that in these extracts we have done full 
justice to Captain Thomas, for the most valuable portion of his 
work wc have left untouched. We have treated Captain 
Gutter, after the same fashion. But our article is on Military 
Life and Military Adventure ; not on Eastern Topogra^y ; 
not on Indian statistics ; not on tlie natural history of Bin* 
dustan. We should bo well pleased* if Captain Thomas wert 
to afford us another op|iortunity of callinx attention to bis 
ability as a writer; he could not have a better theme than the 
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Himalayas, nor one better calculated to display bis pecubar 
talents. We have a long-standing promise to meet our readers 
again on that ground ; and should he glad to place a volume 
from Captain Thomas* pen at the head of our list of works for 
review. 

We now turn to our “ Cavalry Officer.” He has reasons, we 
believe, for preserving the incognito ; we shall not, therefore, 
lift the veil. It is enough that he is an officer of the 16 th Lan- 
cers — a clever, sensible writer; and seemingly a well-read, 
well-educated gentleman. From his volumes — with the at- 
traciivc title of “ Military Service and Military Adventure in 
the Far East,** we purpose to quote freely. Tliis number of our 
journal will, in all probability, pass into the hands of our readers, 
before the Cavalry Officer’s book can make its way into gene- 
ral circulation ; and therefore we can afEbrd to be liberal in our 
extracts. From a work, which has already obtained a large 
Indian publicity, we are compelled to be more chary of our 
quotations. 

The “ Cavalry officer ” arrived in India, some ten years ago, 
and proceeded, ^inost immediately to join his regiment, which 
was then stationed in the North-west Provinces, His sojourn 
at Calcutta was very brief and not very satisfactory. He found 
the people of the City of Palaces anything but hospitably 
inclined : — 

“ I believe the case was materially different n few years ago ; but we found 
<‘nuHc lo rrmarlf, diuiug our fortuigbt's sojourn in Calcutta, Ibat we bad 
1 x\»i'Ticu«*,ed loss bospiudily and move iucivihly tl\an in any oiber city of iVie 
not cxcopting oven New York. The then revolution in the social 
sjslcm of (ho Kusi hosb('.en attributed lo the reocDt establislmicut of hotels 
111 tbc city, but ibis appears raon* of a subterfuge than a palliation Tlie 
hInoiioo oi' ilie Uovcnior-Cioneral and Comniaiuler-in-ehief, who wore nttbat 
iiiiio ill tlio iipiH'r pwrinees, had drained Calcutta of the best of its jwpnla- 
tioii as we were inrorined and afterwards experienced; and we Uicrofore 
feiiw the place under uiifavoumble eireuinslances,” — Vol. f p 11 

We are not altogether sure that this reproach is well-merited. 
Calcutta, even in the absence of the Govcmor-Gcncrnl and the 
Commandcr-in-cliicf, is not much given to inhospitality and in- 
civility. But the complaint, we know, is frequently made and 
the complainants arc mostly to be found among the officers of 
the Queen’s service. Nothing can bo more intelligible. The 
hospitality of Calcutta is not extinct ; but it must be sought 
It does not go out in search of objects to vent itself imon ; 
it does not explore single-puled tents on the glacis of the Fort ; 
w wander about the maulan in search of young Lancers or 
Dragoons. It does not keep watch on the steps of Chand- 
pal Ghat that no friendless young sailor may escape it Still 
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it is a reasonable enough sort of hospitality, and has some kind- 
ness and TOtdiality in it. The truth is — wo do not speak with 
any espedid reference to the case before us — that young offi- 
cer in the Queen’s semce, even they who are attached to 
quiet common-place re^ments of the line, and how mhch more 
surely the dashing young aristocrats of our crack Cavalry 
cor^s, are so much accustomed, on arriving at a new European 
station, to be sought by the inhabitants of the place — so much 
accustomed to create a sensation — so habituated to see all 
Dover or all Canterbury prostrate at their feet — that on reach- 
ing India they are both surprized and irritated at the apathy 
of the people of Calcutta or Madras. It must be acknowledged 
that we do not much trouble ourselves about the arrival of a 
new regiment. A large proportion of those, who, taking their 
evening drive on the course see a regiment disembarking oppo- 
site to the Fort, do not trouble themselves to enquire the num- 
ber of it. Of the many soft female hearts, then and there 
assembled, not one beats less steadily — not one bright eye 
beams more brightly — not one young bosom swells with 
thoughts of conquest : uniforms are altogether at a discount, 
and a strange regiment is a thing of no account. Her Ma- 
jesty’s officers are not accustomed to such displays of stoicism. 
Somewhat inclined to resent an indifference, so little flattering, 
as though it were on affront to their order, they forget that 
they are in a new land, making trial of a new state of society, 
and called upon, if they would not be voluntary out-casts, to 
do at Home what is done at Home, and conform to the customs 
of the country. We know that Queen’s officers have ere now 
cx])ected to bring all Calcutta or Madras down to their bai- 
racks by the mere force of their own attractiveness ; and have 
declared their resolution not to make those initial calls of cere- 
mony, which in India are made by the last, as in England by the 
first comer. They will not call on the old residents— not they I 
They will be called upon. They soon find their mistake. The 
mountain will not go toMahommed — nay, perhaps the mountain 
is unconscious of the very existence of Mahommed. A score 
of Cavalry regiments, even if half of them were Guards, 
could not revolutionize the society of Calcutta. Still we are 
not inhospitable : and we are not, it may be added, destitute 
of hero-worship. We are weU disposed to shower our civilities 
" upon the Queen’s regiments, when we know of what stuff they 
are made. We may not open our arms to welcome a new regi- 
ment, but we often dismiss an old one with all possible icht. We 
may not always entertain strangers ” — ^it would be better 
perhaps if we did— but we have a good supply of hospitality 
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for our friends. If the “ Cavalry officer ” was the bearer of 
letters of introduction to residents in Calcutta and delivered 
those letters, to no purpose, he may have reason to complain of 
the inhospitality of the City of Palaces ; but as he was only 
a fortnight amongst us, he can not reasonably complain that 
in that time he could not bring all the Ditch to his feet. 

There may, however, have been peculiar circumstances to 
call forth this reproach ; and os the Cavalry officer” is not a 
grumbler— but a sensible, good-humored, agreeable fellow — we 
willingly believe that he has not, in this instance, complained 
without some reason for his querulousness. The dust is the 
next subject of complaint ; and at this he may growl away at 
will, without a word of protest from us. Here is a passage 
from his account of the march to the upper provinces with 
some men of his own regiment and some detachments of other 
corps. It is not a bad sample of the pleasant graphic style, in 
which these volumes are written 

“The dust on the road between Allahabad and Cawnpore paeseth all 
understanding. The liead of our column got along tolerably well, not sink 
mg much above their knees in tlie impalpable soil; but the eentre and 
rear staggered blindly onward, and not unfrcqucntly downward, thronglr 
the clou^ raised by their predecessors, till tliey I'cachod more substantial 
gi'ound ; otliers jostled against mud walls and ti'ocs, .trod on their neigh- 
boui'’s toes, or, wondering from tlioir comrades, groped Uieir way out of 
dense atmosphere, and only discovered the locdity of tho column by tho 
glimpse of u few miller-like objects preceding tho cloud. 

Toil marches from Alloliabad, over roads of tho above description, and 
tliiough a countiy which, being hid by a dusty screen, 1 seldom saw, and 
cannot therefore describe, brought us into the cantonments of Cawnpore, 
wltich appear to riso like a city in the desert. Not a tree was to lie seen, 
and scarce a vestige of animal or vegetable life was presented to our view, 
as tlie morning broke upon us cros^g the arid and almost trackless plain 
near Cawnpore. At length, when tho sun arose, a dim line of conical 
objects was descried through the lurid atmosphere, and, at tlie some time, 
tho roar of some half-dozen pieces of cannon, at practice on the plain, an- 
uoimced tlie vicinity of cantonments. 

Here tlio men of tho detachments were placed in barracks, and tlie of- 
ficer s tents pitched in a compound, where the sun blazed fiercely enough 
to roast a live lobster in his shell, though, from our species of that animm, 
nothing was elicited beyond moisture and murmuring." — Vol. 1. pp. 20-31. 

The ** Cavalry officer” had heard bo much of the attractions 
of Meerut, that he was marvellously disappointed when he 
found himself there. He appears, however, not to have ar- 
rived before the luxuries of the hot winds were coming frurly 
into play; and then he followed the very sensible fr»hion, 
which he found reigni^ around him, and procured leave of 
absence to the Hills. The pages, which are devoted to a des- 
cription of these favored locatities are pleasantly written and not 
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wanting in information. But OTon there, he found it might be 
dangerous to take too many liberties with the climate ; for he 
enjoyed his freedom to the utmost for some time, and was then 
prostrated by a fever. The description, which follows, is worth 
‘quoting as an illustration of the shadows of military life in the 
East. It is not very comfortable to be slung up in a Satringhi, 
and bumped down a hill, in a state of high fever: — 

1 was preparing for the journey towards the source of the Ganges, when 
a 'most' unwefoome visitor, in the shape of a fever, summoned mo home- 
wards. It was in vain to struggle any longer with mv obstinate antagonist, 
so I yielded to the advice of my fellow-travellers, and turned my back for 
ever on these wild and glorious mountains. The floor-cloth of my tent was 
taken up, and the two comers bound together by ropes which also attached 
it to the tent pole. In this primitive conveyance I was borne by eight 
Pahaxries homewaids to Landom-. 

The jolting 1 underwent, and the stumps of trees tliat left their numerous 
prints on my back, brought me in a few iioui's into a state bordering on do- 
liiimn. On descending the last valley before reaching Londour, a severer 
tliump than usual caused me to start up, and bless my tormentors ; the pole 
of the litter snapped, and away 1 rolled, with my dusky companions, towards 
the lower regions. The cii-cular motion soon mode me so giddj, tliat I 
might have rolled unconsciously into the next world, but my guardian angel 
inteiposed a little copse of bamboos between mo and it. When 1 had 
recovered the sense remaining to me, and peered out of tlie copse to ascer- 
tain the locale of my fellow roUers, it was with feelings of moitilication 1 
coimted and found all present and sound except one, who had luckily broken 
his nose. 

Two hours after this event, I found myself in bed, contemplating tho 
surgeon, os he tided the point of liis lancet, with tho feelings which a pig 
evidently possesses and betrays on perceiving the butcher sharpening his 
knife, preparatory to the final gash. 

The fever was not unto death, as the reader (if tliere be such a person) 
will doubtless have concluded by tlie continuance of my nairativc, and 
therefore os I cannot hope to excite much sympathy for m^ suifciiugs, or 
doubt as to tho result, 1 had better recover at once, especially as tliat will 
occupy hut a few words in the present instance, though it took me five weeks 
at that time-’’ — Vol. I. jtp. 46-47. 

The ** Cavalry officer’s” regiment was ordered in 1838, to 
form part of the army of the Indus. This was a great thing 
for the young lancer — an ojmortunity at all events of travelling 
into strange lands at the Government expense and with all 
his companions around him. The soldier in India secs strange 
sights — he hag glorious opportunity for enlarging his experi- 
ences. He may, any day, be studying the caves of Bameean 
or the Porcelain Tower of Nankin. Even such a scene as the 
following-- a view of the Shikorpore Bazar — very cleverly 
^ sketched — is worth going a long way to carry off In one’s 
journal ; — 

" On entering the busy scene, tlic first object that strijees tlie visitor is the 
pale, bufiincBs-liko money-changer, his anxious forehead bedaubed with the 
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white paint of his caAte, peering over the pyramids of silver and copper 
heaped ostentatiously before him. Opposite, wrangling with lialf a dozen 
sepoys, in voices that might wahe the dead, stands the noisy, energetic cloth- 
merchant, extolling his wares amidst the altercation with a fluency that 
■would breah the heart of a London Jew clothesman. 

On each side, as you struggle onward, arc squatted, in the peculiar Orien- 
tal fashion, venders of dried fruits, seeds, spices, opium, cumplunmia aliis ; 
hut yoiu* good-natured Arab cliarger halts in despair at the shop whore 
yonder greasy cook is flourishing ui his long, bony hands a wooden ladle, 
with which he bedaubs, in oily costume, a hissing mass of kabobs, or kidneys, 
wliich ore emitting a savoury odour throughout that quarter of the bazar, 
and engaging the attention of on impenetrable cloud of half-fomished- 
luuking wretches watching the inviting process. On extricating your em- 
baria&sed steed from this difficulty, and moving up another bazaar, at right 
angles to the former, the ears are saluted witli the stunning and monotonous 
dung pincecding from the anvils of armorers and blacksmiths, who coiitinuo 
tlieir noisy labour with an assiduity tliat, conjointly with tlusfr liissing fires 
iuid diabolical countenances, give an uiqilcasEint presentiment of the world 
below. 

Speckle tlie scene with a number of savage-looking fellows in din^ dresses, 
vnth matchlocks slung over their shoulders, a pair of business-like pistols, 
and a greasy-handled knife stuck in their belt, wliilst a brood, iron-handled 
tolwar brings up the rear, and you will complete the best picture I can afibifl 
or Shikariiore bazaar, with its lazy, lounging soldiery.” — Vol. I. pp. 06-97, 

A march through an enemy’s country, with a blinding sun 
and a scarcity of water, is not one of the pleasantest compo- 
nents of military life in the East. There is a mixture of the 
terrible and the ridiculous — how often are they brought into 
close contact in the following passage : — 

“ On the 23rd of April, we had, according to tire most prevalent conjec- 
tures, anived witliin about fifty miles of Kaudalior, and met no enemy 
Having marched about twelve miles in tlje morning, we reached our appoint- 
ed ground for halting about nine, a.m., when some assistants, in the quarter- 
master-general's department, reported to the brigadier of the cavalry that 
the water in camp would barely suffice for a brig^e of infontiy. We were 
accordingly ordci'od to remount, and proceed towards a river, which was 
wil)]>osed to be some ton miles’ distant. Few who were present will ever 
forget that dreadful march. The reflection of the sun from the burning dust 
and barren liUls was so dazzling, tliat many who underwent it have never 
lecovered their sfreiigth of sight. We had marched about ten miles, when 
tlic halt WHS sounded. It was mid-day ; about twenty men of the loading 
r(‘giment held togetlior, the remainder of the cavoliy-brigade were straggling 
over four or five miles of countiy in the roar ; some were m-giug their jaded 
beasts with the spur, some leading them on foot, and others diiving their 
chargers before them at the point of the lance or sword. By far the hottest 
thing I beheld that day, was tlie talented Colonel Ninny, pmple with heat 
and anger, and seeking on object to vent it upon. 

' Where the devil is your squadron, sir ?’ was demanded, in a voice of 
thimder, of a ponderous captain, witli a face like a salamander, and a cor- 
poration like a ho^iead. 

‘ Four miles bwiud, sir, at least,’ replied the hogshead, proud of having 
BO far along the road, (os well he might be.) 

‘ How dure you, air, give me such an answer, and leave your squadron 
behind ? ’ cried the em'iiged genius. • 
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Poor hogshead, frothing with excitement, turned round in search of relief, 
and lightmg on the officer in charge of his troop, poured forth the full tide 
of his indignation on him for not bringing the stragglers to tlie front. 

* And pray, sir, where is my trooii ?’ 

‘ Hero axe the seijeant^major and two privates ; the remainder vary fi-om 
four to five miles in the rear ; and as I could not carry them, they are loft 
behind,' replied the troop-leader. 

‘ There is no excuse,' cried Ninny. 

‘ But, sir 

‘ Hold your tongue, and join your troop.’ 

This was conclusive, and broke up the agreeable interview. 

When the sun had begun to decline upon the geeno of suffering he hod 
caused that day, the river was descried li-om tho brow of a sandy knoll 
winding its shining path through tho sterile soil. Man and beast rushed in 
uncontrollable conftision to the waters, and qiioncheil tho fieiy thii-st under 
which botli had suffered severely.” — Vol. I pp. 122-124. 

The “Cavalry officerV’ account of the “prison-murdering 
scene at Ghuzni and of Shah Shujah’s entrance to Kabul 
we are tempted to quote, but warned by the increasing bulk 
of our article are compelled to forbear. The latter passage 
concludes with an allusion to the new Aifghan levies, which 
“might be seen on the Champ de Mars of Kabul, practising 
with laudable perseverance the rigid miseries of the goose-step," 
The “ Cavalry officer” often regales us with these tit-bits of 
description, sparkling up unexpectedly like a rocket on the 
horison. 

Our author seems to have had a high opinion of the knowing 
qualities of the Affghan horse-dealers, though he did not think 
much of their horses. The men, too, are bad jockeys — they 
can drive a bargain, but cannot run a race ; — 

“The only instance of an Affghan dealer being “done,” which I saw or heoi-d 
of, occiuTcd on our marcli towoi-ds Kabid. 

A dealer, one moniiiig, came into the Cavalry lines, biinging a showy 
looking nag for sale, wliicli seemed a wcll-breii animal, and certainly cocked 

its tail and pawod tho ground hi a most imposing maimor. J a 

young Dragoon officer, who was a vciy respcctablo jockey, asked the animal’s 
price. “ Fifteen hundred rupees,” was the modest request ; “ and you have 
not a soimder or fleeter animal in the Fciingbi camp,” added the Affghan. 

J quietly noticed one or two defects ; and pointing to a little old 

chesnut Arab, who certainly looked as if he wore the ghost of some departed 
racer, but whose muscle and sinews only required the hand upon them to be 
acknowledged, offered to ride him a mile against the Affghan on his vaunbid 
steed. The dealer eagerly closed the wager for a hundred rupees, and tho 
ground was selected, as nearly as it could be guessed, for the distance. The 
riders were soon up, (the Affghan apparently the heavier ;) the word was 
given, and away they went, tlio Affghan leading at a tearing pace, llouiiahing 

his legs and whip, and chuckling and hallooing with delight. J Baw 

there was no necessity for collaring him, the Afghan doing all that could be 

dcfired. When within fifty yoi^ of the winning-imst, J having 

waited steadily on his comj)etitor until the sleek was beat, gave the 

gallant little Arab his head and tlio Affghan tho go-by, telling him to toko Mb 
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nsL'lcss fifteen hundred nipees’ wortli homo, as ho hod beaten him with tlie 
slowest lioreo in die regiment .” — Vol I.pp. 192-194. 

There is not a better description in the whole book — nay, 
indeed, we do not remember to have alighted on a better in 
any military narrative, than the following graphic account of 
the breaking up of ii camp : — 

“ Tlio breaking up of a long-standing camp is a scene of no tiifling bustle 
iiiul confusion. The proviousday is usuollyone of considerable trouble to those 
who liavo Hulferod their marisbing-cstablishment to get out of order; aud 
when it is rr(pusitc to replace a camel or a bullock, the uew-comer, even if 
Jonuil, (and that is generally at a miaous prioo,) not unfroquently evinces 
Ihc most marked repugnance to touts or bullock-trunks Yet, however gi-oat 
the didiculty, tho peremptory necessity of the liabitntiou being moved belbro 
n( \L momiiig, ciuises aU to be pi*eparcd at siuisot, either by a reduction of 
mcroaso of cattle, save the more provident campaigners, who 
K'lrily such dc/icicncics without dobiy I’bo twlicst praeticablc hours aro 
l<'pt by all oil' duty, mul two hours alter sunset the camp, if well regulated, 
1 -, eiinugb, unless a liorse breaks loose aud sols the wOiole brigade m a 
‘-tiitc of ferment; for all seem lo take a deep interest in the progress of any 
mild iinnoiil who toai-s through the camp, with rojics mid pegs Hying m wilcl 
( 01 ilusioii about bis beds. As night nd\ nuecs, even these sti‘uy madcaps 
iictiiko ibcinselves, to rest, and tho ^uict is only disturbed by the houi-ly 
liMinj) of ]iiitrols, or llio eballcnge of a soiitiy Tins gloom and stillness 
:nv stiddeuly ilissipatod by the shrill st iitliiig blast of the tnunpot, wnltening 
all around to consciousness aud aetlvity Tlieloud aud continued neigh 
lioiii tho ])jckets, and the angry romonslvances of tho camels, amidst the 
(•Ntensive buzz of human ^olces and barking of dogs, tell that man and 
biMte are both aware of the tunc having eoiue lor their allotted duties Slicks 
iiiid diy grass lakecl into jiyramids ore bending forth volumes of smoko in one 
iil.iee, mid in another mo rising into high crackling lives, round which may bo 
‘'Cdi gi'onps of dusky figures sipiattcd together, iiiliiding tlieir inoniuig 
Imhiibs, or sjireadiug their long bony Inuuls to the lliuiies, and listlessly 
regarding their inoro a'-sidooiis bretbivu occnjiied m stiikiiig tlie tents, or 
Jiiluig loads oil the hackb of the bensts of burden Jbit think not, my lo/y 
liii'-worsliippei, lids indolence is uuohbcrved, the ejo of the occupant of 
uiiider tent IS upon yon ■ he advances softly Uuvaids the fiic, bis arm is 
) II isi d, and the descendiiigbittic causes a momentary seeiio of flight aud 
confusion, which is immediately sueeecded by a zeidei attention to duty, 
l>ro\ mg 11 k* sulutaiy force of the “ Arguiricntuiu ad iniLiiluiu” Altliough 
lies IS not ail orthodox, logical, or even legal argument, it is, nevertheless, 
ficfpiently used in India, and is generally conclusive. Next morning, the 
voice, unaeoompaiucd by manual exeieibc, produce the desired eftcet 

'J’be loads being packed, and all the tents, save three or four lazy strag- 
glers, having disappoai'cd, the second trumpet scuds its shrill echoes through 
the lines, and gives warning that tho treadmill will soon be at w'ork. lie- 
ware of that camel’s mouth gaping close to youi hand in the dark, or ho 
will spoil it for lioldiug a rein or a sabro; fuul beware the treacherous tont- 
lieg, which lurks in savage gloom for the sliins of the unwary. “ It is no 
ose cursing tho peg. Why did you not got out of its V'ay when you found 
is was not iuclinod to get out of youm?" cries a facetious neighbour, as 
you stoop to i*ub the lacerated shin, and narrowly escape being trampled 
•>y an elephant, who is liustling off with a few luiudred iveight of canvas 
and tent pole.s hanging about him 


D D 
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Tl)c ^ird trumpet and a cup of boiling coifoo generally accompany cacli 
otlier, if your khansoinali belong to the right Dean Swift's breed; and it is 
no puniuiment to insist on bis inking it lumself— tlio man would swallow 
a cup of cayenne and fire, without winMng. 

The tto(ms are formed in duskv masses on their alarm-posts ; the com- 
monding-omcer rides along the lino ; the word of command is given, and 
passed down the squadrons ; the welcome note for the march is heard, and 
the tramping of the steeds raises an impenetrable cloud of dust ai*ound the 
column, as we cheerfully turn our backs on Kabul, most probably for over; 
tbo band prophetically striking up, “ Ha til mi tulidh," or something which 
I mistook for it.” — Vol. Lpp. 217-221. 

This is really a clever bit of writing ; and its truthfulness 
lies on the surface. 

As the Cavalry officer has now turned his back upon Kabul, 
we leave him for a little while. His raiment was not en- 
gaged in those glorious operations under Generals Pollock and 
Nott, which dispersed, with a flood of light, the shadows which 
had descended upon the military renown of the English in the 
East. But we shall return anon to his volumes, the second 
of which relating chiefly to the war on the Sutlej remains 
untouched before us. In the meanwhile we purpose to devote 
a little space to the journal of Captain Neill> whose regiment 
was concerned, and most nobly concerned, in the operations of 
the second war in Affghanistan — thus preserving where we 
have to deal with historical events some faint show of chrono- 
logical order. 

Captain Neiirs narrative has been too long before the public 
to warrant us in extracting largely from the work for mere 
purposes of entertainment. It is a pleasant, soldierly, unaf- 
fected record of events — and often sufficiently suggestive — 
the 40th regiment was stationed at Deesa, when it received 
orders to prepare for active service. The order was no 
sooner received than one of the greatest annoyances of military 
life in the East presented itself, with every possible aggrava- 
tion, to the officers of the corps. They had been compelled 
to buy houses and were now compelled to sell them — but pur- 
chasers were not to be found. The remarks, which Captain 
Neill makes upon this subject, are worth;y of attention : but we 
must deny ourselves the j^lea^nre of quoting them. 

The — always a nuisance to the soldier in the East— was 

found in Sindh to be almost unendurable : — 

“ One of the great eources of annoyance and preventive or , rather des- 
troyer of comfort in Sindh, wastSte dost, wliich was eo penetrating, that no 
measures wo could adopt were sufloient for its exclusion ; so dense and con- 
tinuous were those Band-clouds that fbf hoiurs together I have boon unable 
to see the nearest tent, which was pit(^ed at not mote than ten or fifteen 
yards from me. The thermometer during the duBt season always ranges high. 
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aud tlio oxcessivo heat inducing what would bo professionally termed a 
tiealthy moisture from tho articular pores, facilitates and oncouroges the 
adhesion of tho dust to the face and form, adding neither to tho comfort nor 
degonce of the person .” — Page 50. 

Moving up the gallant 40th, by a single march, such as is 
only performed on paper to Kandahar, we meet Captain Neill, 
under the command of that distinguished veteran, General 
Nott. Those were not the safest possible quarters, in the me- 
morable year 1842. A stroll from camp, in those days, often 
cost a man his life. Captain Neill says, that “ Fives-playing 
by day, and turning out by night” were the ordinary employ- 
ments of his regiments in those. There were, however occa- 
sionally, darker episodes : — 

“ A striking case of tho perversity of liuman naturo and tho love of acting 
in o])position to the orders of superiors, which mot with a quick and fear- 
fill })uniBhmcnt, occurred about this time. Four young soldiers of the 40t]i 
went tinamod a considerable distance fram camp after breakfast ; at dinner 
parade they wore absent, and during the afternoon continued so ; at longib 
soino villagers came in and reported that the bodies of four Em'Opeans were 
bing a few miles from camp They had, it oppearod, been soon by one of 
tiio enemy's patrols, who coming u]ion them, found it of course an easy 
iiiattor to overpower them They wero sacrificicd to their own folly ; then* 
bends which wero severed from their bodies \voi*o carried as trophies to the 

oueiny’s comp on one occasion diu'ing tho month of March, 1 observed 

II knot of men standing a sboit distance from the olhccr’s baiTOcks in con- 
toiimoiits, (uid soon after, I saw a man taken to the hospital who had recoiv* 
ed a severo salii-e cut from nn Affglian. Moetiug ii son of Erin, 1 asked him tho 
cause of tho excitement, when he replied, “ O, Sir, one of thorn fellows has 
just cut down a lad of ours, and we liave been tapping tlio villnin on tbo 
lieiul till he WHS dead,” and sure enough when 1 did go to where the soldiers 
were, J found lying iu the road a dead Atfghan, one of tho finest Bpocimous 
of mankind I ever looked upon .” — Page 1H6-1HU. 

We come now to the more important historical portion of 
Captain Neiirs work, and must deviate somewhat from our 
original intentions, by noticing certain passages in detail. We 
may not again have so good an opportunity of pointing out some 
grave errors, which have crept into this interesting work. With 
reference to the memorable march upon Kabul in 1842, Captain 
Neill observes 

“ lHh Septemher . — It was a subject of great regret to us all, that General 
Pollock had deemed it expedient to move on to Kabul before our arrival 
tiiprc, wo having o.xpectedfrom tbo arrangements onterod into, if not made 
by Idm, with Qoueral Nott, tliat both armies were to enter that city on the 
sumo day.”— 263. 

Now the case is not very fairly put by Captain Neill in this 
passage. There was an “ arrangement,” it is true ; and that 
it was not carried out may have been the fault of one of the 
two generals; but that one was not General Pollock. The 
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« arrangement ” was that the two forces should meet at Kabul 
on the 15th of September. It surely was not Pollock’s fault 
that on that day Nott had not arrived. This could not be ; 
unless, indeed, General Pollock, who fixed the day for the 
meeting at Kabul, did not give his brother general sufficient 
time to achieve the march from Kandahar. But how stands the 
case ? Sir John Keane in 1839 had made the journey from 
Kandahar to Kabul in twenty-nine marches. General Nott left 
Kandahar on the 10th of August, and reached Kabul on 
the 17 tb of September. He was therefore thirty-nine days 
on the road. This, supposing that he could not have started 
a day earlier than he did, allowed ten days for halts and 
incidental delays. Sir John Keane’s army was before Ghuzni 
from the 2l8t to the 30th of July, and yet was not more 
than forty-one days on the road. It can, hardly, there- 
fore be asserted that General Nott had not time to make his 
way to Kabul by the loth of September. Nor can it be 
.asserted that General Pollock hastened forward with the view 
of outstripping his brother general. He left Jullalabad on the 
20th of August and reached Gundamuk on the 23d. There 
he remained till the 7th of August to allow time for, and to 
receive tidings of, the advance of General Nott. On the 
night of the 6 th, or early on the morning of the 7 th, he receiv- 
ed those tidings ; and then he moved forward, in pursuance of 
his original intentions. On the 13tb, he fought a hard battle 
with Akbar Khan at Tezin; and on the 15th he was before 
Kabul. Captain Neill enters in his journal, under date Sey- 
temher 15 : — “ Received the cheering intellmcnce to-day that 
‘ some of the prisoners had been recovered, and were now in 
‘ General Pollock’s camp, vrho had taken possession of the 
‘ Balia Ilissar.” But it was not until the 16th that General 
Pollock took possession of the Balia Hissar. On the 17th Ge- 
neral Nott arrived at Kabul; and Captain Neill made the 
following entry in his journal 

“ ]7^// Scjtlemhcr . — Shoiily before reacliing ramp General Nott rcrcivcd a 
note tVom General Tollock, cou^atiilatinjy bim on bis (U'liviil at Kabul and 
mentioning tbc circumstanoe of Sir R. Shakespear's liavmg proceeded b) 
liamrean in Ibe hope of obtaining the release of tlie prisonei's. Owing to 
the severe indisposition of General Nott, General Pollock waived ceremony 
Rs senior oifiror, and on the morning oiler our oiTival, come over to the 
“ Knndahar Camp where he was received with a guard of honor and the 
usual salubi. The interview between the two Dhistiious chiefs lasted for 
■ about two hours. It ufterwoi-ds transpired that in alluding to Sir Rich- 
mond Shakespear’s having moved to the release of the jnisoiiers, General 
Pollock suggested that General Nott should despatcli a Rrigado, with 
some (‘uvulry and guns towards Baxneean to act in concert with Sir R. 
Shakespoar, in the event of that gallant officer succeeding in resouing the 
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prisoners— to this onr General objected, on the princaplo that to the folly of 
despising our enemies and sending out small parties of troops, many of our 
disasters in Affghanistaii were to be attiibuted, and he offered to move 
idth the whole of the Kandahar Division next morning, should General 
Pollock wish At the same tune General Nott represented that his troops 
Ijad made a long and arduous march fi-om Kandahar of upwards of 
three hundred miles — it might almost be said without a liolt — tliose days on 
which they did not march being employed ill some fatigue duty— and he 
suggested that a portion of General Pollock’s force, wliich had not traver- 
sed more than one-third of the distance, and hod already rested throe days 
III Kabul, should be despatched on this duty — General Nott also expressed 
hiu'ju'ise that when an intention existed oi sending a part of Ids force on 
llu‘ duty in question, such intention had not been eommmiicated, wlulo ho 
was lit Urghuiub, which was on the WNiy to Baineeau, instead of bringing 
It liret to Kabul. 

'fhe conduct of General Nott has been much canvassed, and a degree 
o( censure has been imidied for his not ha\mg immediately on hearing 
(jciici'id Pollock’s Aiews, put a brigade in motion to secure tins retimi of the 
prisoiicre ; nor w'cro Uiero wanting the innlcvolcntly disposed who judging 
of ('tliei's by their own mean spiiit, infoiTod that Ids objection to march 
aroM‘ cither from uidiflcrencc to tlic fate of the prisoner, or a morbid 
feeling of jealousy that Kahid hod been occu]>ied by General Poliock's 
army before the arrival of the lAondahar diviMOu — such insinuations are as 
false as they are unworthy, mid the shafts of malice Avhich were thus hurled 
lit the reputation of this distiiigiushed Captain, fell hannlesa and conteinnod 

'I’o the fact of General Pollock having declined to iiornnt the whole 
Kuudahar division moving, and finally decided on despatching a Brigade 
Irom his own force, we ow'o our deprivement of the honor of proceeding to 
the assistance of the pnsoucis, a innttor of the deepest regret to the gallant 
No.t and his devoted army.” — P. 25G-.‘258. 

Wc have far too high an opinion of Captain Neill to believe 
timt tliis passage contains one intentional mis-statement. But 
nevertheless, it is full of mis-statements. Such a conversa- 
tion as is here said to have occurred, at the interview between 
the two chiefs, never took place. That the journalist set 
down the leading items of it, as they reached him, — or, in his 
own words, as they “ transpired”— wc do not, for a moment, 
doubt ; but we arc enabled, upon the best f 03 c''blc authority, 
to state that he has been grossly misinformed. The real facts 
are briefly these : — 

The note alluded to by Captain Neill was written by General 
Pollock and entrusted to the charge of Lieutenant (now Major) 
Maync, one of that gallant band of “ illustrious ” oflficers, 
whose exploits at Jullalabad had made all India ring with 
acclamations. With a few troopers this young officer rode 
out to General Nott’s camp, and delivered the letter of which 
be was the bearer. Neither before, nor since, we will under- 
take to say, has Major Mayne been sentenced to perform 
Bo disagreeable a duty. We draw a veil over what passed upon 
this occasion. It is not necessary to the reputation of the 
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; statements in Capt. Nciirs book that we should dwell upon the 
circumstances of the meeting between Lieut. Mayne and Ge- 
neral Nott. The letter was, as Capt. Neill describes ; but it 
contained also a proposal that General Nott should send out a 
Brigade for the protection of the prisoners, then on their way 
to the British camp under the escort of Sir Bichmond Shakes- 
pear. To this letter General Nott sent another in reply. It 
ran to the following effect; — that the Kandahar troops had 
made a long march of upwards of 300 miles ; that they had 
been continually marching for six months, and required rest 
for a few days ; that his cattle also required rest ; that he had 
lost twenty-nine camels, the day before, and expected a double 
loss on that day ; that he was getting short of supplies for Eu- 
ropeans and Natives, and saw little probability of obtaining a 
suiHcient quantity at Kabul : and that he had no money. — 
That he had so many sick and wounded, he feared great incon- 
venience might ensue, if any unnecessary operations took 
place ; that if ho remained he expected to lose half liis cattle, 
and that retiring would be very difficult. — [General Nott ar- 
rived witJi more than 8,000 camels. General Pollock had ra- 
ther more than 3,000 camels and about seventy elephants^ — 
General Nott then went on to say that in his opinion the sending 
of a small detachment would be followed by disaster, and that 
no doubt Mahommed Akbar Khan and Shumsudin and other 
chiefs were uniting — that he hourly expected' to hear that Sir 
R. Shakespear was added to the number of prisoners, and that 
he understood that 1,200 men of the enemy had gone in that 
direction. He then repeated his opinion that the despatch r^f 
a small detachment would be followed by disaster and ruin, aud 
after a partial recapitulation of the above statements and opi- 
nions, added, that if General Pollock ordered his forces to be 
divided, he should have nothing to do but to obey ; but that he 
respectfully protested against the measure. lie then conclud- 
ed by saying that he was prevented by ill health from paying 
his respects to General Pollock in that officer’s camp. 

Upon this General Pollock, cheerfully accepting the plea 
of ill health put forth, by the Kandahar General, repaired to 
Nott’s camp. Ho was received with all honors, and the two 
chiefs breakfasted together. Pollock again pointed out the 
necessity of sending a force to the protection of the prisoners. 
Nott repeated the arguments advanced in his letter. After 
breakfast, Pollock quitted the tent of his brother-general, to 
make some other visits ; but, returning shortly afterwards, the 
conversation was resumed. Nott then said, that the prisoners 
were not named in lus despatches, and that he believed the 
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Government had “ thrown them overboard.” No new aigu- 
mcnts were advanced, and in the afternoon Pollock returned to 
Ilia own camp and made arrangements to send a detachment of 
his own force to escort the prisoners to the Head-quarters of 
the British army. 

We may leave it to our readers to estimate the cogency of 
General Nott’s arguments — remarking only that the Brigade he 
was desired to send would have consisted of one European 
(H. M.’s) regiment of foot, three Native Infantry corps, a 
regiment of Cavalry, and the proper complement of guns ; 
and that General Nott himself (^Blue Book — Page 314, No. 
377) declared that he would at any time lead 1,000 sepoys 
against 5,000 Affghans. The arguments advanced may have 
been sound — the description given of the condition of the 
Kandaliar force at every point correct ; but the statement 'that 
General Nott offered to move next morning, the whole of his 
force, for the protection of the prisoners, is utterly without 
foundation. No such offer was ever made ; and, therefore, no 
such offer was ever declined. Neither is it true that it was 
suggested by the Kandaliar general that a portion of Pollock’s 
ibree should be sent. No such suggestion was made to the 
latter general ; and no surprise was expressed in his presence 
that his wishes were not conveyed to General Nott at Urghun- 
di. General Nott may have made use of such expressions in 
the presence of his own friends ; but nothing of the kind took 
place .at the interview described by Captain Neill. The facts are 
precisely as we have stated them. The inference is sufficiently 
obvious. The Kandahar force was deprived of the honor of 
rescuing the prisoners, not by General Pollock but by General 
Nott. The privilege was offered to the latter general and 
declined. He could scarcely have offered to march out with his 
whole force after stating, as he did, in writing, that neither man 
nor beast was in a condition to move at all ; nor could he have 
proposed to General Pollock to send out a detachment of his 
division after descanting on the danger of sending out a de- 
tachment of his own. 

A little further on Captain Neill observes ; — 

“ Ith Oetoher.^Tho halt wliicli the combined armies of Tollock and Nott 
had made at Kabul, was not only much longer than wc had anticipated on 
oiu* arrival at capital, but was entirely against tlie wish and advice ol 
(lenei-al Nott. This long delay was however rendered necessary by the 
morel) of General McCaskiirs division to Istoliff, on expedition, tliojudici- 
ousness and expediency of which the gallant Commander of the Kandaliar 
Division did not admit."— Page 267. 

We believe that we may say, with reference to this passage, 
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fhdt General Nott’s advice was neither solicited nor received, 
^bme^letters relative to a supposed combination of the chiefs, and 
the^danger of exposing the army to such a movement were, it 
is true, written by that ofHccr. And to this Captain Neill 
may refer. But General Pollock had his own, and never sought 
tile advice of his brother. General Nott may not have admitted 
'the expediency of the despatch of McCaskill’s division to Istaliif ; 
but the judiciousness of the movement is now generally ac- 
knowledged. Amin-ullah was at Istaliff, with 12,000 men. If 
he had not been driven from his position and his troops dis- 
persed, he would have hung upon the rear of the returning 
force, along the entire distance from Kabul to Pcshawfir. 
Had there been no other reason for the attack upon Istaliff, 
this alone would have been euiheient to establish the “judici- 
ousness” of the proceeding. For our own parts, there is 
scarcely anything in the whole history of Affghan war, upon 
which we can look back with greater satisfaction, \vhether we 
view it in the light of political justice or political expediency. 

And, again, under the same date, we find it written : — 

“ TtU Oetoher , — Before leaving however it was requisite tl)at ‘ a lasting 
‘ proof of the British power should be left iu Kabul — consistent with Biitihli 
‘ humanity,’ aud on tlio 0th of October commenced tho demolition l»v 
order of General roUoelc, of one of the bazars cfr'lCahiif. To this woik 
of destmetion General'^N^was decidedly averse, and ho most strenuously 
urged the proxAietywof razing the Bulla Hissar.”-i-i*fii/<? 

Now, Generil Nott may have urged the propriety of razing 
the Bulla Hissar, but he never urged such a measure upon 
General Pollock. No communications upon this subject passed 
between the two generals. “ The propriety of razing the Balia 
Hissar” wc hold to be extremely questionable ; and it is worthy 
of remark, in confirmation of our opinion, that at a meeting 
held in June last, at the “ Oriental Club,” in honor of Sir 
George Pollock — a meeting at which were present the most 
distinguished and experienced civil and military servants of 
the Company then in England — the highest testimony was 
borne to the political sagacity displayed by the General, 
throughout all his dealings with the Affghans, and most especi- 
ally in the determination, upon which ho acted, of sparing the 
Balia Hissar, 

, Further on, describing the return of the victorious armies to 
the provinces. Captain Neill observes : — 

‘1 October. — Halted at Buthak to admit of General Pollock’s division, 
which marched this momiiig clearing the Pass before ours. Lord Ellen- 
borough having ordered that General Nott, with tho Kandahar Division* 
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fltould faftTB tiid post of honor in the roar in withdiftwing tho onsmy’s 
country.’'^P<^« STl. 

We apprehend that this is altogether a mistake^ though we 
do not question the good faith in which it is uttered. The 
truth is that Lord EUenborough never intended that General 
Pollock should advance upon Kabul. He intended that he 
should occupy the Passes between Jellalabad and the capital, 
whilst the Kandahar force took possession of the latter place. If 
this intention had been carried out, as a matter of course, the rear 
would have been, ipso facto, the place of General Nott ; and so 
far, but no farther, it may be said that the post of honour in 
the rear was assigned to the Kandahar division by order of 
Lord EUenborough. General Nott would then have been in 
the rear, and in the rear he would have remained. As it was, 
the Post — whether the post of honor or not — was assigned to 
him by General Pollock. 

Our object, in all these remarks, being the very legitimate 
one of setting before our refers the entire truth — not of 
drawing any invidious comparisons, or elevating one general 
at the expense of the other — we have freely admitted that it 
was in no wise the intention of the Governor-General that 
the force under General Pollock should advance upon the 
capital. General Nott may therefore have considered that by 
an unauthorised movement on the part of his senior officer, he 
was deprived of an honour which Lord EUenborough had 
designed to bestow upon him. And it was only natural that 
such a thought should have chafed him. The honor of planting 
the British ensign on the Balia Hissar of Kabul which might 
have been his, fell to the lot of another. General Nott had 
rendered such services to the state, and his division, by a 
series of such gallant and successful operations, had earned for 
itself the admiration of the world, that we might well 
regret to see a^ honours wrested from its grasp. But we 
can not blame General Pollock. The movement upon Kabul 
may have been unauthorised; but it was not unjustified. 
Lord EUenborough was not aware of the nature of the 
country between dellalabad ,and Kabul ; and the difficulty 
of maintaining a laige force (the cattle especially) in those 
barren passes, or he would never have expected General 
PollocVs division there to* have awaited the pleasure of Gene- 
ral Nott. Besides, it is to be borne in mind, that Gener^ 
Pollock was the senior officer, and that having a certain 
amount of discretion vested in him, it was scarcely to be 
^peoted that he should suffer the ^ndahar army to enter 
Kabul alone. It was due to the anny he commanded that it 


E B 
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Bhould be ordered to advance. It is to be borne in mind that 
it was never General Pollock’s intention to anticipate General 
Nott ; but that both divisions should enter Kabul simultane- 
ously on the 15th of September. 

Further on, in Captain Neill’s Journal, we find the follow- 
ing entry ; — 

“ We all hoped that our General would follow the example of General 
Pollock, who n^le at Teain had buret two of our eighteen pounders, that 
he had borrowed, the bullocks having become quite exhausted. These 
animals, it was said, he handed over to the Commissariat, and they were 
afterwi^s killed and issued to the troops. If 'true this was imkind, con- 
sidering that we had brought them from Kandahar.”— 209. 

This is mere camp gossip. There was always an abundance 
of fresh provisions ; and never any occasion to fall back upon 
a team of used up gun-bullocks. Any Commissariat officer 
would have ^iven Captain Neill information upon these points. 
Exhaustion is certainly not favorable to beef, but the meat 
qualities of gun-bullocks, under ordinary circumstances, are 
not to be despised. It was Sir Edward Barnes, we believe, 
who said that he could wish for nothing better than to be 
compelled to eat his gun-bullocks on service, for that then he 
would have an opportunity of horsing every battery in his 
army. 

As to the bursting of the eighteen-pounders, they were 
required by General Pollock, for a specific purpose (at Tezin) 
and this accomplished, — there being no further use for them, the 
guns were destroyed. At Jellalabad General Nott expressed 
a wish to have the bullocks placed at his disposal, and they 
were all sent to him. Subsequently General Pollock was 
anxious to bring down to the provinces, a large trophy gun, 
taken at Jellalabad, and known as the ** kazi” — but it was left 
behind. “ At the top of the ascent ‘ Lundeh Khana, ’ ” writes 
Captain Neill, ** lying in a ravine was the kazi, a large 
gun similar to that we had destroyed at Ghuzni : it had been 
taken from Jellalabad, but abandoned by General McCaskiirs 
brigade from want of means to carry it on.” We believe 
that not means, but something else was panting — but this is 
a long story, and it is not necessary that, on the present occa- 
sion, we should enter upon a recital of it We wish, as much 
as possible, to avoid such debateble ground. But we have 
seen an announcement at least of a second edition of 
Neill’s book; and there is little doubt that the laudatory 
comments of one of the leading European quarterUes have 
done something to obtun for it an extensive circulation. It 
is not one of the least of our many' objects to collect in this 
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journal materiab for authentic history and to neutraliae the 
errors which have obtained currency through the medium of 
cotemporary narratives, often hastily written, and submitted 
to the world without after consideration and revision. 

We now return to the “ Cavalry officer ; ” and in due his- 
torical sequence, break ground upon the banks of the Sutlej. 
At Mudki and Ferozshah his regiment was not present; 
but it was para magna of the victory of Aliwal. Of the 
former engagements the author pves us a dearly-written 
narrative; but he does not, ae in the after-recitd of the 
affair of Aliwal,^ write with the graphic fidelity of an eye- 
witness. Here is a passage relative to the Buddiwal retreat, 
which shows that the ** Cavalry officer’* is too honest a writer 
to give a false coloring to that affiiir. It is better, as we 
observed on a former occasion, to set the naked truth at once 
before the world, and let posterity know the worst of it. A 
slight reverse becomes one of a gigantic character, when we 
" can not discern the shape thereof : ” — 

“ Thus graduully retiring across the plain, and placing on the ammuni- 
tion carts, or on horseback the unfortunate men, who were wounded by the 
incessant cannonade to wliich the Sikhs subjected the force, we reached a 
distance of about two miles from Buddiwal, when tlie enemy ceased to 
advance. 

When our retreat was first commenced, nearly all the officers conjectured 
it was Sir Harry’s object to draw the Sikh forces well out of their position, 
and attack tliem in the open plain ; but as we continued to retire, it soon 
became evident that no action was to take place, and we were compelled to 
receive the numerous kicks which were bestowed upon us with all the philo- 
sopli^ that could be mustered. “ Now we are going at ’em — ^now for it, 
lads !” burst from the ranks on many occasionB> when the squadrons faced 
about and confinnted the foe ; but the fatal " tlurees about,’^ gradually di- 
minished these hopes, and at last the homely observation of “ By G — , if we 
ore not bolting from a parcel of niggers !” called something between a 
blush and a smile to many a cheek. 

■About sunset, the troops arrived before the half-burned cantonments of 
Ludiana, and bivouacked on the plain. Hardly a teni or x native follower 
made their appearance in our gloomy lines, and many a bitter lamentation 
was vented over departed comforte and luxuries seized hj the ruthless Sikhs. 
Nearly oil the hospital stores had fallen into tlie hands of the Philistines, 
wliicli was a heavy misfortune ; but wo dwelt with some satisfaction on the 
probability of their being mistaken for wines and liqueurs, in wliich event we 
miticipated, with much glee, the efibets likely to ensue, and only regretted 
wo had uo chance of witnessing the commotions which would prevail in the 
Sikh camp on the auspicious occasion.” — Vbl. II pp. 160-162. 

“ Late in the evening,” adds the Cavalry officer, “ a few 
camp followers and a very few baggage animals came straggling 
into the lines, having made a detour and avoided the plunderers 

The actual loss at Buddiwal has never been published, 

as a great portion of these reported missing, had escaped to 
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Sobraon, and six or seven were carried prisoners to Lahore. 
The.totid amount of killed, wounded and miesing were between 
three and four hundred, but more than half this number subse* 
^uentl^ made their appearance. The report, which prevailed 
in India, that the losses were amal^mated in one return with 
those killed at Aliwal is a stupid iabrication.” 

The next Mssage, which we have marked for quotation, is 
descriptive of one of those scenes — the sad tequdm of a glorious 
action — which are, indeed, the darkest of the many dark riiadows 
of military life : — 

“ On the afternoon of the SOth of January, the ftald-hospital, with the 
wounded men, was removed into Ludiana. 1 rode over to see a brother- 
officer wlio had been seriously wounded, and shall never forget the sad scene 
of human suflhring presented to view. Outside the hos^tal tents were 
laid the bodies of tliose who had recently died ; many m tlie contorted 
positions in which the rigid hand of death bad fixed them ; others more 
resembling sleep than death, had calmly passed away, struck down in full 
vigour and robust bodily he^th, when the human friime, it was natural to 
suppose, would have struggled more fiercely with its arch enemy ; but the 
groans of tlie suflerers imdcrgoing painful surgical operations were more 
mevoua to the senses than the sight of those who needed no mortal aid. 
Pain, in all its degrees and hideous varieties was forcibly portrayed on 
every square yard of earth which surrounded me ; and po&siug from sufferer 
to swerer, 1 felt, or fancied 1 felt, each patient's eye fwowmg wistfully tho 
movements of such fortunate visitants as were exempted from the services 
of the knife or lancet, and sometimes dwelling reproachfully on the useless 
spectator of theii' sufierin^. 1 felt it was almost a sacrilege to remain in such 
a place witliout being nseftil ; but the medical officers and ho^ital^utsistiuits 
so zealously fulfilled every minute detail for the relief of their patients, that 
^r^athy was the only ofl'ering we could present to our stricken comrades. 

Whilst raising the canvas door of a dork tent which 1 was entering, I 
stumbled, and nearly fell over the leg of some one stretubed aoross the 
entrance. When 1 turned to make apologies to the owner; 1 found it Imtl 
none, but, on a pallet besido it, lay its former possessor, who had just un- 
dergone amputation ; beyond him lay a dead artilleiraan ; and further on, 
amongst stumps of arms protruding from the paUets, lay my wounded 
brother-officer, who appears to soifor much more from tno surrounding 
objects than firom hn own severe porscmal injuries. But the attention 
be^wed on those wounded at Aliwal, differed much from a preceding 
occasimi, where the hospital stores and conveniancies had been so far 
out marched, that only two rush-lights were procurable to iUiimtiiats the 
hospital.”— To/. II. pp. 193-185. 

With one more extract we most conclude our notice of the 
Cavalry officer’s ” interesting volume ; it relates to the gal- 
lant Sirmur Battalion and the fall of Captain Fisher at 
Sobraon. A better illustration could scarocly be afforded of 
the lost scene of a soldier’s life : — 

** Under General GUberi's oommand were the Bizmur battalion, which 
had joined the force at liodiana, and these fine little Gurkhas gave en- 
dence that they had not degenerated in vui^Aaaj prowess einoe the memorebie 
Bepalese wax. Tlve corps is composed of riflemen, carrying in tb^ girdles 
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a crooked knife, (termed » “ kukeiy,") to give the ooup4e<irrace to the 
wounded, and th^ used the hideous instrument witli unaccountable zeal 
against the Sikhs. As they were known to possess relatives and oonneziona 
amongst the Khalsa troops, it had been a matter of doubt with many that 
their hands would hare amongst the foremost in the field, but the bat- 
tle-cry roused their hereditary ardour, and overcame eve^ other consideration. 
Their gallant leader. Captain J. Fisher, whose exploits with the are 
well known to those who have been his companions in the bunting-fields of 
tho Dhoon, had just suimounted the parapet, when he perceived ahatteiy, 
not sixty yards' distant from liim, which continued to gall the assailants with 
incessant rounds of ^ape. Seieing a rifle from the hands of one of his 
Gurkhas, Fisher restM Ids am on the parapet, and the next second pierced 
wiUi a rifle-ball, the artilloryman, who was about to apply the slow match to 
the touch-hole of a cannon. Receiving tho loaded rmes from the hands of 
tho soldiers, who handed them up to their commander, he continued to deal 
rapid destructioii amongst the Sikh golundauze. 

A party of Sikh infantry, who were placed in defence of the battery, at 
last perceived the marksman, who was quickly silcucing their cannon, and, 
pouring a volley in that direction, the gallout soldier rolled back amongst the 
conises which strewed the exterior of works. 

The field of Sobraon <lid not bear on its crimsoned-surface a soldier more 
deeply regretted by all who know liim Uiau tlie fallen chief of the Sirmur 
Battalion.” — Vot, II. pp. 233-235. 

Having followed the ** Cavalry officer” to the end of hia 
narrative^ we would recommend the student to go on to Kote 
Kangra with Colonel Jack. The Colonel tells his story in a 
series of clever drawings, gracefully inscribed to Colonel 
Wheeler, whose militar jr talent “ by calling forth the energies of 
all under him, and adopting every available means to ensure suc- 
cess, has secured many great though bloodless victories : victo- 
ries which if less loudly acclaim^ by the public than those 
more dearly bought are of higher moral value.” The views 
are six in number and represent the ** Crossing of tho River 
Beeas'* — the “ Crossing of the River Guj” — " Part of the 
Road by which the guns were taken up above the town of 
Mulkera” — the “ Mountains round Kote Kangra” — the “ Gilt 
temple in the Town of Mulkera;” and lastly the Fortress 
of Kote Kangra.” They are large sized colored lithographs, 
thoroughly Eastern in character; and tell the story with 
much distinctnesB. It was indeed a memorable mark— such 
a road for heavy ordnance ! Look at the second and third 
plates; and study the acclivity. And yet Colonel Jade as- 
BurcB us— and we believe him— that the steepness of the ascent 
has been under-drawn ; he was so unwilling to nve even an 
appearance of exaggeration to the picture. ** Wim our heavy 
guns,” writes the artist-author, ** we hod to cross the river 

* Guj no lees than dfty-six times between the Becea end 

* Kote Kanflra ; and the last day wo crossed it, rain baviag 

* fallen on the Mile, it swelled to a xotaing torrent. Frequent- 
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' ly the gune got completely fixed between enonnons boulden 

* of rock, BO as to defy all the ingenuity of both artillery 
^ officers and enmneers. When the united strength of men, 

* horses, and bulmcks, aided by two elephants dragging had 

* failed, one fine old mukhna, (a male elephant, wiUi tushes 

* like a female) was always called for, coming forward with 

* an lur of pitying superiority — his looking seennng to express 

* clearly ** What ; can't you do it without me ? "—he would look 

* carefully at the gun in eycry direction, and when he had 

* found the point ^ere his power could be best applied ; he 

* put his head to it and gave it a push, as if to weigh the op- 

* position ; then followed another mightier push ; and if that 

* did not suffice, a third, given with tremendous force, almost 
‘ invariably raised the gun out of its fixed position and sent it 

* on. He would then retire with the lur of Coriolanus, when 

* he said to Aufidius, * Alone I did it ! ' — a more valuable ally 

* than Coriolanus, because he said nothing and was always 

* willing.” — The enemy thought that the heavy guns could not 
be brought up ; and relying on their security, they held out 
until they discovered their mistake. The Brigaaier,” says 
Col. Jack, was recommended to leave his eighteen -pounders 
' on the other side of the River Beeas ; he, however, determined 

* to take them on as far as possible ; and by extraordinary ma- 

* nagement and exertion be succeeded in taking them all the 
' way. They turned out as the European soldiers quaintly 

* remarked to be the really influential politicals” The sight 
of them was enough for the enemy, who succumbed just in 
time to save their fortress from demolition. We wish that 
Colonel Jack had written more — but as we have before said, 
his ** six views ” tell the story plainly enough ; and very valua- 
ble bits of history they arc. 

The last work on our list is a German publication, which only 
made its appearance after we had proceeded some way in our 
present article, and to which, therefore, we can not devote all 
the space and the attention which otherwise it would have 
demanded at our hands. The author of the Briefs aus Indien 
was Dr. HoflTineister, the medical attendant of Prince Waldc- 
mar of Prussia. He fell, on the plains of Ferozshah, and 
obtained for himself a nich^ in the memorable despatch of 
the Comroander-in-Chief, written after that great battle. 
The work, which consists of a series of letters and a few 
extracts from a journal written in India derives a melancholy 
interest from the circumstanoea of the early death of the 
accomplished writer. It is but a slender volume, published 
of course under great disadvantages, and in no wise, a mark 
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for the criticism of a generous reviewer. Still there are 
many passages worthy of translation, and some which, having 
translated, we may enrich the present article by transferring 
to our pages — the more especially as we shall be the first to 
introduce the work to the Indian reader. 

A brief biographical memoir of Dr. Hoffmeister is prefixed 
to his work, we translate the words of the editor : — 

** Wemer HoflftnciRtcr was bom in Brunswick, on the 1 4th of March 
18 li). llis parents resided thore untU the year 1827, when his father who 
hud been until then preacher to the parish of St Peter, was transferred to 
Wult'enbiittel os member of the Consistory. 'Wemer’s childhood was passed 
in tlie unruffled quiet of a comfortable home, until the death of Ms fatlier 
in 1882 : but the natural cheerfulness of the boy soon overcame the pain of 
tliut affliction. 

From early youth his chief delight was in the fresh and varied charms of 
nature. He’ was fond of roaming with his voung companions tlirough the 
uoighboiuing forests and moimtains to collect plants and insects, or his 
tune was passed in tending and feeding a number of living creatures with 
which he ])eopled tlic house and offices. Sparrows and titmice, young 
jackdaws and owls taken from the church steqde, mice and hats, were the 
‘principal constituents of his luenogcrie. An ow'l that had had its lejp 
hrokeu, through Uie briitality of a steeple warder, was the subject of Ms 
first chirurgical experiments; and the poor thing's suherings went near to 
extinguish the incuuatiou he had already conceived to adopt the medical 
profession. 

Amidst these occupations the regular education which his quick capacity 
eagerly craved, washy no means neglected. The ancient languages, and 
in an e.s]«ocial manner, mathematics and geography, msjiired him with a 
lively interest; hut a love for natural liistoiy still cdiitinued to bo his ruling 
predilection, and was strongtlicncd and promoted by the kindred tastes of 
an elder brother, and by the hints and counsels of a seieutiflc firieud. The 
diligent perusal of Ixioks of travels and frequent excursions in the neigh- 
hoiinug llarU mountains, gradually extended tlie circle of Ills ooutemidar 
iion^, and lioighteuod hia desire to sec more remote regions and become 
aotniainled wiUi their peculiar natiue. Already it was a subject of painful 
reflection to him that the future seemed to offer so little prospect of gratify- 
ing this his most longing desires. 

in tlic lost year of his school-course he had resolved on epplying himself 
to Uie study of medicine, and after his motlier s death, by way of pi-enaring 
himself for tlie university, he entered the “ Collegium Corolinum" of Bruns- 
wick, when ho became a'closo and diligent student of anatomy, botany, and 
niiiioralngy. In the siuingof 1880, he left Bniuswick to begin liis acade- 
mic career in Uie university of Berlin, which, in addition to its superior 
reputation, afforiled him opportunity to enjoy the ^vice and aid of his 
uncle, Professor lichtenstiun, to whom he was mainly indebted for the 
guidance of hia studies. He pro6tod wiUi equal diligence by the lectures 
of Muller, Wiischerlich, Kunth and Weisa. and with his increasing kuow- 
grew his love for Uie department of science he had chosen. 

brom Berlin be proceeded to the university of Bonn, where the habits 
of academic life and Uie aociety of a large circle of ftienda enabled his 
lively idieeiful chsnoter to devdop its full bloom and vigour. Numerous 
.journeys in the distriets about the valley of the Bliiuo, SwiUerlsad, Ae 
^uth of France axid Holland, afibidcd ample gretifleation to hia appeUte 
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for foreign scenes, and enabled him greatly to extend and enrich the com* 
pass of his scientific acquirements. He made diligent use of scientific 
establishments, museums, hosiiitals and clinical courses, and profited much 
by the acquaintance he mode in Monti>ollior with Mored de Serres, 
liallemand, and Kuinoltx. His medical knowledge was enlarged and con- 
solidated in Bonn bv his academic and private iuteroourse with Nasse, 
Harless and Von Ibell, by copious experiment and actual practice. 

In like manner were spent the last ;^'ears of liis student course in die 
Berlin Academy, to which he returned in Michaelmas 1B41 ; but the sud> 
den death of a yoimger sister, to whom ho was gready attached, was a 
stunning blow to lus mind. His spirits were for a while quite broken, and 
he sank into a binoding melancholy, shunning every recreation, and pur- 
suing his professional studies fi’om litdo else tUui a seuso of duty. He 
was now attending die clinical course of Busch, and Dr. Behrendt's ordio- 
pedic establishment, and litde as dm details of practical medicine were 
adapted to restore his former serenity, he applied himself to them with 
great industry and seli-command. A considerable portion of his time was 
simultaneouriy devoted to a work on earthworms, written first os a thesis for 
his doctor's degree, and afterwards enlarged and putilished in a separate 
form. The lecturers of Schdulein, Wagner, and Hcekor gave renovated 
strength to his love for science and completed Ids undergraduate course. 

Tlioroughly grounded on the prinripies of medical science and practice, 
and furnished with a copious store of knowledge in die department of natu- 
ral science, he left Berhn in die autumn of 1843, after taking his doctor's 
degree, and set out for Loudon and Paris. Ho remained throe inondis in 
the former capital, where ho employed the time not only in improving bis 
scientific acquirements, but also in seeking an opportunity to visit India 
assuigeon to a ship. His efforts having been unsuccessful, he tried to 
obtain an appointment in Paris as superintendent and physician of a colony 
in Malacca ; but this scheme too faded, after having nearly reached die 
point of fulfilment. Disappointed and desiioudiug bo returned U> liis 
native land, where fortune, ifiat seemed to have wholly forsaken him, sud- 
denly gratified his wishes in an uuox|)ected manner. Uis iioyal Highness 
Prince Waldemar of Prussia was preparing for his toiur in the East, Dr 
Hoffmeister was recommended by Humboldt, Bchbulein, and liiclitenstcin 
to his Royal Highness, and received by him as liis medical aUendout. Jn 
that honourable and d«.sirable post the longing dowires ho hod cherished 
from his boy-hood upwards received the ampust fulfilment. His varied and 
sound acquirements, his youthful buoyancy of mind and Lis vigorous con- 
stitution seemed to waneut die most favourable hopes for the prosperous 
and usefiil issue of his travels. Thus with the most cheering prositecto of 
die immediate and remote future bo left his native country, to find at the 
end of his long journey— when its perils and liardHliip had been success- 
fully overcome. — an early gi-ave in a far off quarter of dm globe " 

It is well known that Prince Waldemar, under the tra- 
velliog title of “ Count Ravensberg,*’ come out, with a few 
attendants, by the overland route, visited Ceylon and Madras, 
and then came on to Calcutta. We are sorry to aay that they 
did not j^eatly enjoy their eojoum in the laat-named place. 
Dr. Hoffmeister thus describes the ” City of Palaces — 

“ We were received in the paloise of the OovemorOeneral, Lord Hard* 
ingo. aregal mansion, finer diui the residsnoe of many a Oermon Sovereign. 

Calcutta is a city with which 1 should not like to tnake a lengthened •O' 
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qiiaintancp. It is a medley of the most sumptuous palaces and the most 
wrotchod l>amboo hovels ; and the population consists of elements no less 
dissimilar. Here you have red brown coolies or palanquin bearers, running 
Mbout all day witli tho heavy polo on their bare shoulders, and dirty Maho- 
iiiedaus driving their carts made of bamboos, clumsily tied together, with 
ci-caking solid wooden wheels, and drawn by a pair of shabby oxen ; yonder 
go tho most elegant equipages to bo seen in the world, elegant ladies within 
Lle'iu, and on tlie outside liuliuu liveries of the most beautiful stuffs glitter- 
ing with gold ; the horses too arc of the finest Arab blood the greatest 
gnigeousncss and the greatest iiuverty, tho greatest pride and the greatest 
‘.orvility Tlie etiquette of the fashionable world exewises a despotic sway 
Lu tins city to wliicli everyli^yiai^'eubqutt To go about on foot is conea 
deicd bigiily imgenteel ; it is done only by tlie brown Hindus of tbe lowest 
ell'll es RcsTiectable people liSe^eitlicr in palanquins or in carriages. 

TIic (‘ouuuess servants in the palace, who watch cveiw step you make, but 
\\liom yon cannot make uso of h) oxenite a single order, since you cannot 
gi f them hi understand you, hero strike one as Iteing gi-eatcr nuisances than 
over I felt^theni to be more It ia eaiongh to drive you mad to ask for a 
glas^. of WKtqr wlien von are tliirsty, and have a liottle of ink brought 
\.<n by tlie satvant The uiiifonns of those handsome brown follows are 
iio\\c\pr oaoeedingly sumptuous and tasteful Most of them wear scarlet 
l.irkols, laced with gold on the breast, and scarlet tnrhands with white 
erowns The upper servants are old men. with handsome white beards that 
set off to great advantage, tlioir long red ganncrits adorned with a pro- 
lusion of gold cJiibroidery The nmuers, grooms and coachmen have 
-liorter dark blue frocks., dark bine turbnuds. red iii the middle, and short 
white brenelios. The keojiers of the silver plate, tlio treasurer and his upper 
.md under sei-vants wear white frocks, bliio sha«hrs, and white caps, with 
lil.U’ cTiui-os. 1’lic total number of servants required in tho palace of the 
‘Jdveniineut is 

Tho (‘liuiau* is hero exquisitely vernal.* although tho difference iu eom- 
)»Hnson with Ceylon is coiisidorahle enough ; fur there are few flowers liere 
at present, and tlio trees are at least partioUv divested of loaves ; notwithstand- 
ing this the heat about noon i.s very bcwiltforing, and one cannot venture out 
of dooi-s before four in the afternoon. Almtit that hour the movement laigins 
in the course, a wide street on the river side, that is kept moist by continual 
wntonng. and where the fashionable English os'^eialile in carriages or on 
linrseback, all dressed in tbe most finished style, llie promcnaders salute 
and return salutes, and work Uieir way thrmigh the tlmuLj which is often 
voiy considerable, osiieeiolly nUnit five o'clock. As surely as everv well bred 
man takes bis sec'nnu bn'uk'fast about one o’clock, niid bis siesta alioiit tliree, 
so siu'cly will bo Iw seen al»out five oVIock on tbe course iu an elegant 
ndiijg cn.stumo, with white gloves. After this he has to encounter the lalm- 
riou.-, task of dn^ing for dinner and the exertion of eating it, and towards 
nine or half past nine the hard day's w'ork of the man, whose business is 
to enjoy life is ended. He may then stretch himself out on the sofa and 
smoke a cigar, until the time for 'sleep is cimie, and ho lies down in his 
fouipost bed, with guaze curtains and moi'e than a dozen pillows." 

Wo have not monj anionget us “ whote business it is to 
life.” There is in all probability not another city in the 


* Written oil Januaiy 3d. 
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worki- containing so few. There could scarcely, indeed, be 
&wet. Our business is to get through our daily work, and to 
suS^n life, as best we can. 

The following passage contains the Prussian's ideas of Euro- 
pean life in the Upper Provinces. We cannot help smiling 
at the derision with which he treats our English method of pre- 
serving health. Jacquement thought that he was wiser, on 
this score, than we stolid Englishmen ; but he died (after a veiy 
short trial) with all his new systems in his head and his infalli- 
ble remedies in his camcl-trunkstWv^ > 

“ Tho routine of life under these exceedingTy'artificial circumstances differs 
greatly from that which is usual with us. One -cannot remain in the open 
air longer than until about nine o’clock, or ten at tlie utmost ; an English- 
man at least will never ventiu« out of doors after tbai hour. Geiman 
constitutions, just fresh from Europe, suffer no injuiy at all from the heat; 
1 have often drawu in the open air until eleven o'clock without* any bad 
consequences, though the dangers of such a proceeding were set before me 
in the most dismal coloui*a. It is a part of the English charaoter to stick 
fast to a belief once established. No one goes out of doors after nine in 
the morning or before five in the afternoon ; on the other hand it is consi- 
dered quite a matter of course to eat a very substantial meal three times a 
day, and to drink a great lot of the headiest wine and beer, as if no danger 
was to be apprehended on that score. In my opinion it would do no harm 
to move about a little more at all times, and even during the heat ; nay 
witli such well furnished tables a larger ^lowauce of exercise would be so 
much the better. 

After sunrise a man sees w'hatever is woilh seeing in the way of nature 
or art, takes a hath, and dresses for hi^akfast ; after w*hich he finds tlie lady 
of the house in the music room, where some music is performed, and the 
company talk about Italian and German composers. The piano unfortu- 
nately is generally out of tuue, and in no very brlUiant condition, the 
playing havoc with the wires, notwithstanding its three finger thick cov'-r- 
ing of baize. Next whoever has time to do so goes to sleep for a few more 
hours. About one or two o’clock the company assemble again in the 
diuing room for a second meal, which is again followed by an afternoon 
nap, imtil the horses and carriages are brought out about five o’clock. The 
heat is still very oppressive, and the west wind covera both carriage and 
rider with thick grey dust, so that one is glad to find time before dinner for 
another bath and toilette. About seven, people sit down to dinner; tliere 
are usually some ladies present, among whom each gentleman of distinction 
is previously introducea to that one whom he is to lead to table. 

There was seldom any lack of Society ; for tlie social propensities inter- 
rupted the heat of the day make up for lost time in the evening, and 
one readily falls in witli the custom of these dinners, which seem very well 
adapted to the cirriumstances of the climate. But what can he said for 
the oalls which are .such gi'eat favourites in the very height of tlie hot sea- 
son? The Anglo Indians are passionately addicted to (umcing, and it is at 
these bolls that by far the largest concourses of persons ore to be seen, 
since the invitations to them are dealt out with less rigorous exclusiveness 
than those to the dinners. The oddest figures ore to be seen at these 
assemblies ; ladies, past the bloom of youth, with their grey hair dressea 
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d lapaysanna, tako pains to danco sometliiug which, to our great annoyance, 
is here called a polka ; and then there are young beauties of 18 or 14, with 
all the airs of mature women, and often with aiwcial roses on their cheeks, 
since the natural ones disappear very easily in this climate. 

The roses may be tolerated ; but when in order to conceal a dash of Indian 
blood, that gives a little tinge of bronze to the complexion, a coating of 
white of egg and chalk is laid upon the face, then indeed the arts of the 
toilette are carried rather too far for our European notions ; and certainly 
I should have held tlie assertion that such things are done to be a slander, 
bad 1 not convinced myself of the truth of the fact by a dose scrutiny of 
some white lacquered ladies." 

V^e must just remark upon tins, that the stoir about the 
painting must be taken with a little abatement. It is at least 
an exaggeration. 

Before approaching Calcutta we ought to have made the 
annexed brief extract relative to the sojourn of the Prussian 
party at Madras, we now give the passage though somewhat 
out of place ; for it is one that ought to be read and reflected 
upon 

On the 22d of December we reached Madras, a wonderful city. To our 
thiuklng it wanted only mountain scenery to he quite iucomporaDle. Lord 
Hay (Twceddalc) the Governor, vacated his whole palace for us, and went 
mto the country without giving himself much concern about us. The pride 
and pomposity of tlie English nobility is still more insufferable liere in India 
than in London, for here people give themselves the airs of princes, who 
in their native country would have played but a subordinate part. One 
advantage at least I owed to tlus circumstance, for it saved me a deal of irk* 
some formalities, and the only things that bored me were sundry dozens of 
rod and white clad servants, armed with fly-flappers and peacock's tails that 
followed' me incessantly with stealthy steps whatever way I moved." 

Much more might have been said upon this subject. The 
fact is, that Prince Waldemar and bis suite were treated most 
Bcurvily by the Governor of Madras. We have heard a great 
deal about this matter; and are almost tempted to tell the 
whole story — including an account of a certain drive in a 
hired bandt/ ; but we cannot afford to gossip at the end of so 
long an article. 

Our next extract relates to the society of Simla. Our read- 
ers wmH smile at the Prussian’s account of the English Church 
Service ; the secret of his contempt appears to reside in the 
fact that he did not understand the language. There is a touch 
of intense griflinism, too, in the aHusion to the presents of the 
Indian chiefs : — 

“On the 4tb of September we arrived in Shnla, the Englieh watering 
piac& It if full of Englieh officers who reside there with their familiM 

Mth sake. The elevation of its site is the same as that of Nsinethal t 
But the latter ii only in an incipient eute, and containi icarcely a icora of 
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and aq ladiea at all, except Mr. Wilson’s daughter. In Simla, 
on the other handy, there are some ISO officers residing the half of whom are 
married^ and have families of daughters or nieces. Besides these there are 
many widows here, and solitary married ladiea whoindemnify themselvesforthe 
of their lords, by means of balls and other entertainments. • • • 

After 6 o’clock every evening, according to Indian custom, the liveliest 
bustle sets in, especially in the wide street before our hotel, called the 

Course. ” 

No one ventures to appear there who cannot exhibit a handsome horse, 
very white linen, the neatest frock-coat or uniform and white gloves. People 
must dress expressly to take an airing. Every body is mounted, and even 
the fair sex app^r on the most high mettlea Arab coursers. Ladies are 
often seen dashing along the street at a smart gallop, followed by three 
or four officers in elegant uniforms. Old ladies' are carried about in 
jampans. • • • 

Dinners and balls followed one upon the other ; a masked ball too was 
got up. Fortunately I was excused from appearing in costume. There 
was some thought of putting me into the dress of a mountain lady, but 
it was given up because 1 would not submit to have my beard cut off*. 
Besides this there were certain deficiencea which it would have been very 
difficult to supply. ITie party was a very merry one, for there is a great 
nuinber of hearty old ladies here, who caper through a polka with incredible 
spirit, laden with whole beds of flowers. But they did not figure, as I 
had been told they would, as Dianas or Graces, but in very pretty old 
fashioned costumes, farthingales and brocade, and the elderly gentlemen 
were dressed in corresponding fashion. The costumes were very cleverly 
managed and selected with taste. The oriental habiliments were likewise 
very rich, and accurate to a degree not easily to be equalled elsewhere ; for 
there were officers there from the remotest quarters of India, men who bad 
been in the Punjab, Sindh and Affghanistan ; the great propensity of the 
Indian princes for present making had of course furnished these gentlemen 
with abundance of costly wares, which they could only make use of on 
occasions of this kind. 

It must not however be supposed that there was any lack of young 
ladies ; for provident relations fail not to collect here every thing in the 
shape of young and marriageable nieces and cousins that can he swept 
together from the plain ; for matches being of course frequent in a place, 
where so many agreeable officers take up their abode only with a view to 
amusement, ^st week we bad two weddings. It is not the custom here 
any more than in England to have ipeat festivities on these occasions. The 
marriage ceremony is performed in a shabby little church, to which you 
must go an hour before the commencement of the service in order to get 
a place. 1 cannot say I was much edified by my attendance there, for there 
was only a lot of psalms read, the manner being for the clergyman to 
read the first verse, and the congregation the next one, and so on alternately. 
Then follow endless long prayers, which are three or four times repeated, 
the congregation turning round and kneeling down before their seats, and 
coveMiig their faces with both lands. The clergyman does the same. Last 
of ail come the gospel and epistle, followed by a etring of remarks that 
stand in lieu of the sermon. 1 have privately made up my' mind not 
to enter the church again, for I observed that t^ roof nas a great rent 
in it and may very soon fall in. ” 

With one more extract we bring to a close our notice of 
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Dr. Hoffmeister’s volume* and with it, indeed, we may conclude 
our own overgrown article. The following letter was writfv 
from hl6dki,^ on the 20th of December, 1845. It is tne 
last ill the series. In a few hours the writer was a corpse : — 

“ Muilki, 20th December . — We arrived at the village of Mudki on the 
morning of the 18th after three days forced marchea with the English 
army, which conaiats of 13 regiments of infantry, 6 regiments of cavalry, 
and 7 batteries. Shortly before we entered the village, it was reported that 
the Sikhs were advancing, and several shots were heard ; but the light 
irregular cavalry drove back the enemy’s detachments, so that the English 
took possession of the village without opposition. The tents were quickly 
pitched ; but the vast mass of baggage with which thousands of camels, 
elephants and bullock carts were loaded had not yet arrived, when all was 
again in commotion. Leaving the hasty meal they had begun to snatch 
the cavalry hurried to their horses, and the weary and footsore infantry 
(they had marched 40 English miles in two days) were started from their 
cooking kettles by the news : The Sikhs are marching against us. The 
English troops hurried to meet them in double quick time. 1 was left 
behind in the camp, my horse being dead beat. A few minutes before 
4 o’clock the battle began with a murderous discharge of grape from the 
Sikh batteries. The atmosphere was thick and sultry, and all was wrap- 
ped up in smoke and horrible dust. No enemy was visible ; only his 
position was discoverable by the flash of the guns. The cannonade conti- 
nued for two hours, after which the Sikh infantry came to the charge 
with the bayonet, but were thrice driven back. It was not until night had 
fully set in that the enemy quitted his position, seventeen cannons and 
three standards were taken. Only one Sikh was made prisoner, but their 
loss in killed and wounded was very great. 

Some regiments remained on the field of battle to cover the removal of 
the wounded, among whom there were many officers. To my unspeakable 
delight the Prince and the Counts made their appearance again without a 
scratch, though they had been in the thick of the fire. 1 had been horrified 
by a report that one of them had fallen. Three of my good friends were 
buried this day ; one of them was amongst the ablest surgeons in the 
army. Another surgeon had both his legs shot oflf. 

Yesterday morning after a sleepless night I went to the field of battle 
with a detachment of troops to assist in removing the wounded that still 
lay on the ground. Unluckily I was obliged to leave my horse behind. 
Scarcely had we reached the field when we were met by a large body of 
troops which had been ordered to retreat with all speed in consequence of 
the advance of the enemy’s cavalry. Notwithstanding this the officer who 
commanded the detachment continued bis march for another good half 
mile. Suddenly, just as we were giving drink to the first poor wounded 
wretches we came up with and were preparing to remove them, a cloud of 
dust was seen on the horizon, and several shots were heard. The officer 
ordered his men to fall into line ; but the dread of the Sikhs was too great, 
and the native soldiers took to their heels one and ^1, and with such speed 
that 1 could not keep up with them. I followed the road I guessed to be 

* Since this notice was written, a translation of Dr. Hoffmeistei's book, by Mrs. 
lias been advertised by Mr. Oeutlev; so Uiat it will soon pass, in its English 
‘Irsss, into our resdei's hsnds: 
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the right one, at a quick run for some two miles ; after which the ground 
became so sandy that my strength failed, and I bad great reason to fear 
I should not get so quickly over the three miles that were still before me. 

Meanwhile the firing was coming nearer, and with it the cloud of dust 
that concealed the cavalry. With great difficult)^ 1 cleared another half 
mile, and had just strength enough left to bargain with the driver of an 
elephant loaded with dead bodies to stop and give me a lift. He dragged 
me up on the animal’s back, after which I fainted, and when I came to my- 
self again I found I was in the camp. A sound sleep soon made me all 
right again. 

This morning a dead body was brought to our tent accompanied by an open 
letter, expressing the writer's regret that Count Von Oriola had fallen in the 
battle. The dead man however was a catholic priest who had accompanied 
an Irish regiment. I had seen him stretched on the ground and recognized 
him by his long black beard, which had led to the mistake. He was chop- 
ped all to pieces with sword cuts. 

To-day at last some of the poor wounded fellows who had lain two days 
and nights on the field of battle, were brought into the camp,-~tbe same I 
helped to look for yesterday. Not far from the spot where I had been a 
slightly wounded soldier has had both his hands cut off. Mine, thank God, 
remain whole, and I have been obliged to stir them briskly ; for there is a 
great want of surgeons in the hospital. 

To-morrow the army marches for Ferozepore, and I am confident we shall 
come off well since the troops have received still further reinforcements. 
To our speedy meeting 1” 

Brief were Dr. Hoffmeister’s experiences of military life and 
military adventure. War has its dangers even for amateurs ; 
and Prince Waldemar himself but narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. That illustrious personage, when the last received mail 
was despatched from England, was enjoying the homage and 
partaking of the hospitality of our own countrymen — homage 
and hospitality rendered without stint. He has fought beside 
the Governor-General on the plains of India; he has dined 
with the Court of Directors in the City of London, and 
may now discourse to all the princes of Europe, not as a 
mere book-worm or parlour-politician, on that most wonderful 
phenomenon of the age — the British power in the east ; and 
even detail, with something of pride, his own experiences of 
military life and adventure in Hiudustan* 
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Abt. VIL — 1. Paperi relating to the Articles of Agreement 
concluded between the British Government and the Lahore Dur- 
bar on 16^A December, 1846, for the administration of the 
Lahore State, during the minority of the Maharajah Dhulip 
Singh* 

Evert Englishman is supposed to be acquainted 'with the 
laws of his country, and there are very few who would not 
have us to suppose also that they are acquainted with its poli- 
tics. Since the days of the Athenians, never did a people 
take mjre cognisance of their rulers* acts than our own coun- 
trymen. The great family of Englishmen planted beyond the 
Atlantic, who caricature us in every thing, have made this 
peculiarity ridiculous, and divided themselves off into two great 
classes : of which “ Tlie President of the United States ” has 
one all to himself, while the other is given up to the free and 
enlightened electors ” who 6rst choose, and then look after him. 
The French trace it, of course, to the climate of Great Britain, 
whose gloomy inspiration engenders politics eleven months 
out of twelve, and attains its climax, suicide, in November. 
We may, however, be excused if we attribute it to that love 
of liberty, which liberty itself produces ; to a determination 
not lightly to give up the rights and institutions which one 
by one w’ere wrung from time and arbitrary government: 
but, on the contary, to lose no opportunity which the course 
of events, and the difficulties of our rulers may offer to ex- 
tend and improve them. Thus English bills have rarely want- 
ed either in or out of the Commons House, thoughtful 
patriots to watch their tendencies, question their legitimacy, 
and expound their good or evil to the people. But it is 
ccpially true that this very vigilance over exclusive British 
interests, proved, in an age of false political economy, for 
many years, the bane of our own colonics, and amongst them, of 
Britisli India; to the latter in exact proportion as charters 
limited the authority of the Court of Directors, and brought 


* The follnwinf^ article was written for our last number; but circum stances prevent- 
ed Its being inserted iberein. It is not however, too late ; since we both hope and be- 
lieve dial the reoflers of die CalcuUa Review are among those who never deem it too 
lute to inquire into the truth. The Laliore Blue Book indeed involves principles which 
rnn never be out of date ; uul the present paper will, we trust, be found to throw anew 
ii^lit upon die darkest passages of die Kashmir rebellion and the trial of Lol Singh, 
ine almost PnopuETic reflections on the uupnhcy of leaving the Rani at Lahore, have, 
^ our readers know, been since amply justiiled; and so far from sympathizing with 
1^0 ^ivoved modier," we rejoice over Uie emancipated child, and should have been 
glad If lirchrand of die Puniab bad been utterly exlfaigaished in llindustau, instead 
» Iw'ing merelv damped at SliikopuraL 
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the East Indies in contact with the English legislature. The 
very patriots and liberal party of our own island were the au- 
thors of every illiberal and ruinous measure towards India ; 
and it is not too much to assert, that if the same narrow 
spirit of legislation, which lost us America, had been unfortu- 
nately let loose on British India, every one of its provinces 
must have long since shared the fate of Dacca. The little 
interest taken by the people of England, for so long a period, 
in Anglo-Indian affairs, cannot therefore be wondered at. Wc 
are really inclined to think, that it is only since “ the Kabul 
catastrophe,” that even the newspapers of the United Kingdom, 
(which are always ahead of the age,) have admitted this vast 
continent into their columns; and any one of the young 
Baboos of Calcutta who pushes his English researches into 
** Hansard,” cannot fail to come to the conclusion that the 
Board of Control was originally founded as a Chapel of Ease 
to the two Houses of Parliament ; to rid them of the trou- 
ble, the responsibilit)% and even the very name of India. 
The Peers and Commoners could not afford a debate upon 
any thing less than a renewal of the charter : and only that 
because it was supposed to turn “ the balance of power” 
between the two great Island parties. So they paid a good- 
natured lord to take from eighty to one hundred millions of 
subjects off their hands ! 

In this point of view the late Akbar Khan may not impossi- 
bly be regarded by the next generation of natives ns the great 
benefactor of their country ; and the stunning calamity which 
overtook us in Affghanistan takes its place in history as a most 
fortunate occurrence. 

We have been led into these reflections by the appearance of 
the “ Lahore Blue Book,” and the marked attention with 
which it has been received at home and here. If ** Blue 
Books” are not altogether a recent invention, (that of the 
Nepalese war is the first we are aware of), reading /hem, decidedly 
is ; and wc venture to say even now that many an Englishman 
of education has peered into the secrets of the moon through 
Lord Rosse’s telescope, who feels no wish to gain an insight into 
the dark diplomacy of this Eastern empire. The war in 
Affghanistan first got the pages of an Indian “ Blue Book ” cut 
by the public. The amour of John Bull was wounded 

by so disgraceful a reverse ; his good nature was exhausted by 
such a series of blunders ; and his strong good sense insists 
on being told what business the Governor-General of India 
bad ever found in Khorossan. The explanation elicited was 
anything but satisfactory ; and the people of England have 
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looked with suspicion ever since upon the smallest military 
movement in this country. Lord Ellenborough would scarcely 
have been allowed the relaxation of playing at soldiers without 
rendering an account of the game. And assuredly the war in 
Sindh did not tend to lessen this anxiety, or show the super- 
fluity of “ Blue Books though “ the Commentary on the 
Conquest” has since disclosed that “ the whole truth” is not 
always to be found therein. 

The hard-fought battles on the Sutlej once more alarmed the 
English public. They could not understand why British 
India should be invaded ; — peaceful British India which for 
nearly a century had been invading every state within its reach. 
Something must certainly be wrong somewhere ; and the 
“ Blue Book” had better clear it up I The “ Blue Book ” did 
elenr it up. It took the highest ground ever yet taken by a 
(JO^crnor-Gcnc^al of India ; for it expounded the doctrine that 
peace w’as the policy, and ^var the last alternative of the para- 
mount power. 

Thus it has happened that hitherto “ Blue Books ” have been 
in cfl'cot the apologies of the government. They have been 
hopefully looked for by the honest to clear up what wanted 
( xplanation ; maliciously watched for by ])artisan3 as inex- 
haustible magazines of suicidal admissions, and luisrcprcscntablc 
opinions. 

The “ Lahore Blue Book” now before us commences, we 
trust, a more auspicious era. Its publication was not actually 
mpiired. Little reserve and no mystery has shrouded the past 
year's politics of the North West Ihoiitier. The great 
event of the “ Book” itself, — (the trial and deposition of 
Ihyiih Ijal Sing), took place in open day ; unbiassed military 
men were associated with the political officers in judgment ; 
and the court was filled w'ith impartial auditors ai.d spectators, 
European and native. However remarkable, therefore, the 
event might be, the reasons of it were not to seek ; and the 
chimgcs which ensued ; — the improved relations which we gained 
with our Sikh neighbours; followed as a matter of course: 
and have never been blamed except for moderation. The 
only enemies of the treaty of the 16th December were the 
advocates of annexation, of which no Blue Book could decide 
the^ policy or impolicy, nor any one else be in so good a 
position to judge as those who rejected it. 

Hence it is probable that few politicians awaited the Lahore 
Blue Book with any great curiosity or would have been much 
disappointed or surprised if none had ai^eared. Yet we find 
on perusal that its suppressiou would iSvc been an irreparable 

G G 
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losd. Why is thia? We are presented with little unexpected 
intormation ; no new use is made of facts, with which we were 
before acquainted; and the only contemporary doubt which 
these letters have solved for the benefit of history is, whether 
the position of Sheikh Iiuam-fid-din in Kashmir was that of 
a ’liberator or a rebel ; whether it was an ambitious Governor, 
or an alarmed people, who opposed the transfer of tbe province 
to Maharajah Golab Singh. This latter point was indeed of 
considerable interest, atibcting deeply, as it did, the prospect of 
good fi’.i'ii i) i^oveieigii created by ourselves. But far beyond 
tin; sal ruction even of knowing that tho Kashmir rebellion 
vu'i neither a natitinal insurrection, nor a religious war, is that 
which we derive from a jiuhlic repudiation of the 

doctrines of agyressiont double government, and the elasticity of 
treaties. The voice of public opinion has long been lifted 
gainst these abuses, and nowhere oftener or more loudly than 
in the “ Calcutta Review but this authoritative washing of 
the hands for ever of them, this confession of a faith in better 
things by the Anglo Indian Government, is a triumph ; a very 
memorable concession which will be looked back to and quoted, 
and which no future Governor-General will have the evil 
courage to retract. 

With these prebitory remarks, we proceed to analyse the 
story of the book. 

By the Ist article of the Agreement concluded between the 
British Government and the Lahore Durbar on the 11th 
March 1846, the occupation of Laliore by the British troops 
was positively limited to ** tlic current year 1846.” Many con'^i- 
derations entered into this stipulation. First and foremost, ilic 
occupation of Lahore was for the express purpose of giving 
breathing time to tlie Sikh chiefs and Queen, and enabling tliem 
to establish a strong Government over their broken army ; for 
which a year seemed at tiiat time amply sufficient. And if a 
year should not prove sufficient ; then it would appear that the 
Government had not the confidence of the chiefs and people ; 
and to support it longer, would be re-enacting at Lahore the 
licensed tyranny of Lucknow and Hyderabad. How deeply 
Lord Ilardinge felt that the day for double Government was 
passed, we shall see presently in his letters. 

A second reason for limiting the occupation to a year was 
the necessity of stimulating the Durbar and Queen to exer- 
tion ; and warning them not to rely on foreign aid bejrond the 
stipulated time. And lastly we understood the article in quefl* 
tion to be a solemn pl^H^e tp tlie Sikh nation of the honwty 
ol our intentions ; that we really desired nothing better than 
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that thej should enjoy their own country and power in inde- 
pendance : and that as soon as ever they felt themselves ab^ 
to walk alone, we would relax our grasp upon the state : aim 
retiring within our own frontiers, resume those relations of 
amity which they had suffered so severely for destroying. 

« I am confident,” wrote the Governor-General on September 
3rd, 1846, to the Secret Committee, no ** permanent advantage 
to the interests of the Maharajah’s Government would be 
derived from delay. Such a course, notwithstanding the good 
terms on which the British troops have remained with the 
people, and the Sikh soldiery, would cause discontent to 
the troops, as well as the chiefs, and excite mistrust of the 
ultimate intentions of the British Government. It is therefore 
my intention to withdraw the troops at the end of December, 
in accordance with the Articles of Agreement made with the 
Lahore Durbar on the 11th March, by which the British force 
was not to be detained at Lahore beyond the expiration of the 
current year.” 

Let us now see, then, how far the expectation of forming a 
strong Sikh Government was realized, and the causes of its final 
disappointment. 

There has been considerable ridicule lavished on the pro- 
fession made by the British Government of a desire to see 
a Sikh Government re-established which may be able to con- 
trol its army, protect its subjects, and willing to respect the 
rights of its neighbours yet we now find from the Blue Book, 
tliat up to the 3d of September, both Lord Hardingc and the 
ufliciating agent at Lahore, (Mr. John Lawrence) considered 
that it was quite feasible, and depended only on the good or ill 
behaviour of the Vizier during the next four months: — 

'* If tlie next four months be diligently employed in completing their 
military arrangements, 1 anticipate no events which can render it an expe< 
client course to ]irolong the occupation of Lahore by the British troops. 

The opinion of Mr. Lawrence, as to the prospect of establishing a p«r> 
manent Sikh Government, after the British troops withdraw from Lahore, 
is as satisfactory as I hacl any reason to expect. The mam difficulty in 
carrying on a Government will consist in satisfying the expectations of the 
f-'hiefs, who, having received large jaghirs from the favour or the fear of 
the various rulers in the Punjab, during the last five years of an..rchy, 
are unwilling to submit to the reductions which justice and state necessity 
demand. These necessary measures of economy, if enforced by any 
Minister, would have caused the same chiefs to combine against him ; and 
there can be no doubt that Rajah Lai Singh in the performance of this 
duty has ma^e many enemies, each chief resenting the minister’s act as a 
personal injury to himself, and being proliably disposed to revenge his 
wrong by those violent and vindictive meatML resorted to in all countries, 
ttut more especially in the East. The life A Viaier must, therefore, be 
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considered in danp^er. Of this danger he is well aware, and he seems die* 

{ losed to secure his person by surrounding himself with Affghans and 
oreigners. 

Every act of the British Government will be carefully shaped, so as to 
give the minister every possible support ; and no means will be omitted, 
to prove to the Government of the M^arajah the sincerity of our advice, 
and the impartiality of our conduct, on all points of conflicting interests 
arising out of the I'reaty. 

A change of the Vizier may suddenly take place by some act of violence 
similar to those which have so frequently been committed of late years at 
Lahore ; hut such a crime, however much to be deplored, will not, as 1 
have before remarked, be decisive as to the stability of a Sikh Govern- 
ment. There is, 1 believe, a very stiong desire r>a the part of the chiefs 
and the people to preserve their nationid institutions and the Raj ; and if 
the selfish views and combinations of the chiefs against the Government 
can admit of a compromise, and a regular system of paying the army 
should be adopted, 1 see no cause why a permanent Sikh Government may 
not be established.” 

From the above extract we gather that the Governor Gene- 
ral ascribed the unpopularity of Hajah Lai Singh to the rigid 
execution of his duty in carrying out the retrenchments ren- 
dered necessary by the territorial losses of the Lahore state. 
If, however, we have read the Delhi Gazettes Lahore newc 
aright, the late Vizier did not so much offend the Sikh chiefs 
by depriving them of their jaghirs as by taking tliose jaghirs 
himself. No man certainly, be his color what it may, likes to 
be made poorer ; but the loss is either bearable or unbearable, 
according to the shape in which it conics. In the ease before 
us the jiopularity or unpopularity of reducing jaghirs in the 
Punjab, seems to us to have depended very greatly on tbe 
honesty or dishonesty of the Minister. It was no new princi- 
ple ; for the Sikh Government has always been a confiscating 
Government: and Kunjit Singh’s avowed axiom was that 
there was no such thing as private pro))erly in the Punjab. 
AVliatcver wealth his chiefs possessed, (and he was lavish to all) 
was so much crown property deposited in their hands ; which 
might he demanded at any moment wlicn the sirkar was poor ; 
and almost invariably was pounced down upon when the fortu- 
jiate possessor died. In the same way, lluujit Singh consi- 
dered it a kind of moral duty to deposit more or less money in 
his treasury every day : and if, when he sat silent, and out of 
spirits, in the Durbar, the courtiers standing around with joined 
hands enquired — “ What ailed his Highness Mizaj f ” it was 
no uncommon reply of his, tli.at " it was nearly sunset, yet not a 
rupee had been put into the Moti Munder all the day I” Twen- 
ty voices would ou such occasions be raised saying ** Maharaj- 
ji, my money is yours : me to send Bs. 1000 to the trea- 
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eury.” " Permit a slave who has been heaped with favors to 
return Ks. 500.” “ And I, fifty gold mohurs.” ** And I twentji” 
and so on. The Vakil of every speaker wrote out a note of 
hand; they were signed amidst a general laugh; Runjit 
himself swept them up with a chuckle, and every body said 
to his neighbour as he left the Durbar, “Was there ever 
such a wise man as the Maharajah ? ” But then they all felt 
sure that the money thus extracted really was going into the 
Moti Munder or Gooind Ghur, the pride of the Khalsa. And 
it is not impossible that the retrenchments of Rajah Lai Singh 
might have been as little objected to by those on whom they 
fell the heaviest, if he had honestly applied the proceeds to 
paying up the army, and consolidating the Raj. But if we 
are righly informed, that wliat he took from the Sirdars, 
he cither directly or indirectly appropriated himself; that he 
caused to be conferred on himself and his relations jaghirs to 
the amount of between ten and fifteen lakhs of rupees per 
annum between the Jhylum and the Indus ; that he meditated 
retiring to tliat Doab, and making himself independant, with 
Sirdar Sultan Mahomed Khan as his ally in Feshawur, and 
his cousin iu MooUan,* and that for every Sikh soldier whom in 
compliance with the treaty he discharged out of the regular 
army, he enlisted an Alfghan, a Potowari, or a Kohistani in 
his own body gutird ; then indeed we think that the unpopula- 
rity of Rajali Lai Singh is fully accounted for ; and agree with 
the Governor-General, that “ the life of the Vizier was to be 
considered in daugcr.” Instead of striving single-mindedly to 
uphold his own Government, and save his country, he was 
secretly but steadily preparing for its dissolution and ruin ; 
and he eudeavouved not so much to avert this calamity, as to 
take care it should fall as lightly as possible on himself. His 
projects, ill fact, were as inconsistent with prudence ns with 
patriotism ; and the only clue to their being conceived at all 
by a man, far from being deficient in ability, is, a possible ambi- 
tious hope that at the breaking up of the Punjab, which must 
have followed a revedution, he might be raised to a throne like 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and be made a piece of the wall 
of the British frontier. 

It has been said tliat all this might have been foreseen ; that 
nothing else could be expected from the Rajah’s previous 
career; and that the Bristish Government forgot its dignity, 
and sanctioned vice, when it elevated the Rani’s paramour 


* Tho Rajah’s desiic to make Misr Bhugwan Siugh, Nnzim of Mooltan, was, we 

ocUeve, the roalreaion of the differences " trtlh L'twan Mulraj- 
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to the Vizarut. This is just one of those cases wherein half- 
informed people assume their own premises, and then argue 
nipon their own conclusion. It seems to have been taken for 
aranted that Bajah Lai Singh was as much set up by Lord 
Hardinge as Tufuzzul Hussein by Sir John Shore, or Chundu 
llal by Sir George Barlow. But it is high time that this 
matter should be put in its r^ht light. When the Army of 
the Sutlej was advancing upon Lahore, there was no Vizier in 
the Punjab, nor had there been since the murder of Jowahir 
Singh in September 1845. That event was most probably 
connived at by the Baiii, with the view of replacing an 
upbraiding brother by a complying lover in the Vizarut ; and 
Lai Singh’s cowardice alone prevented the consummation of 
the scheme. The more courageous woman urged him at once 
to make himself Vizier ; but after assisting in the murder of 
two ministers, he had reason for considering it an unlucky 
office. He contented himself therefore with being ** Kul 
Mukhtar” or plenipotentiary; having the power but not the 
name of Vizier. Thus it remained till the disasters of the 
Khalsa on the Sutlej, and the consequent disrepute of Bajah 
Lai Singh, obliged the Bani to summon Bajah Golab Singh 
from Jammu. The last of the Dograh brothers did not 
descend from the mountains to be the second man at the capital. 
He came upon entreaty, ns the only man equal to the crisis; 
and he assumed the dictatorship at once. From the dictatorship, 
he would have passed naturally to the Vizarut, had not the 
BrUish authorities been honesty and cheaply rid the Punjab of 
him by making him king over the hills where he was in fact 
already lord and master. By the expression “ hod the 
British not been honest,” we mean, had they wished to sow 
the seeds of discord, and leave an opening for the annexation 
of the Punjab at a more convenient season, when they had 
recruited their losses, and got up more guns and European 
regiments. For assuredly Golab Singh would not have for- 
gotten the murder of Dhyan Singh by the Sindhun-wallahs, 
of Suchit Singh by the Sikh army, of Hira Singh by the 
Bani and her paramour, or the exaction of ninety lakhs of 
rupees from himself when brought a prisoner to Lahore. All 
those things were to be revenged; vengeance would have 
raised up enemies and intrigues ; and a revolution would have 
been just ripe at the next Duseerah, or opening of the cold 
season / 

But to return. Golab Singh’s removal left the Vizarut 
vacant; and had either,, Lord Hardinge or his Agent, wished 
to nominate a Vizier, and make him a creature of his own, 
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then would have been the time. But to have done so would 
have been in direct contravention of Act. XV. of the treaty 
of 9th March : by which the British Government disclaimed 
<< any interference in the internal administration of the Lahore 
States.” The Sikh chiefs were left to themselves to form a 
Government as they chose; a British force being moreover 
given them to enable them to do so. The result was natural. 
There was no great Sirdar whose rank entitled him to the 
post, nor any inferior one whose ability could raise him to 
it. Dewan Dmanath, the only man about the court whose 
talents were equal to the emergency was looked down on as 
a Ulutsuddi, even by those who could not cope with him 
either in argument or influence. The favourite of the Rani 
therefore had no difficulty in resuming, during peaceful British 
occupation, the position which he had had the address to 
achieve in more dangerous times ; and he seems to have per- 
formed from the first all the functions of Vizier, though a 
reference to the Delhi Gazette will shew that he was not 
actually invested with the Vizarut, by the Queen, till five or 
six months after he is said to have had that distinction con- 
ferred on him by the British Government ! 

We have been led into this long digression for the sake of 
history ; to relieve Lord Hardinge and the political authorities 
from the unmerited odium of having connived at the intrigues 
of the Rani and the Vizier ; and we hope that we have made 
it sufficiently plain that they had no voice in the matter ; and 
would have been equally bound to recognise and carry on 
business with the Court jester if the Sikh Sirdars had thought 
liiin wiser than themselves; or the ** slave girl Mungla,” if 
they had wished for the future to have n Petticoat Govern- 
ment in the Punjab. 

Let us now return to the narrative. Wc have seen that 
on the 3d September, 1846, there were still hopes of an 
establishment of an iudependant Government at L^ore ; but 
in the same letter occurs the following passage ; — “Ido not 
‘ apprehend that Sheikh Iniam-ud-dln will push his resistance 

* any further after the order he has received from Lahore, and 
‘ from Lieut. Col. Lawrence. 

* The two forces of the Maharajah Golab Singh and the 
‘ Sheikh, being in presence of each other, may by accident come 
' to blows; but the interests of the two chiefs are opposed to such 

* a contingency, and by a letter recently received by Lieut. 
‘ Col. Lawrence from the Maharajah Golab Singh, it is evident 

* he docs not seem to expect a collision.” This refers to the 
transfer of the province of Kashmir to Maharajah Golab 
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Singh, agreed upon on the 16th of March 1846, but not 
yet fulfilled by the Sikh Government. The whole story^ is 
told by the Governor-General in letter No. 3, of the collection 
before us : — 

No a. 


The Governor-Qeneral to the Secret Committee. 

Simla, Sejttemher 19, 1840. (No. 40.) 

(Kxb-act.) 

“ Tu the Icttors fi-om I.aliovo of Mr. J. Lawn'iico, llio delay and siisjii- 
eions conduct of Sheik Imaniooddcen, the Goycmor of Cashinero on the 

{ )art of the Lalioro Government, are advtTted to. and tho measures taken 
)y tlie Durluir to procure the departm-c of the Sheik from Cashmere, lU'o 
described. 

T foward disjmtchos of the Govcmov-GenernJ’s Agiuit, reporting tho 
ultimate failuro of Sheik Imamooddeeii, to quit Cashmere at tho promised 
time, and the occuiTcnee of a collision between the ti’oops of the Sheik and 
tliose of Maharajah Golah Sing, in winch the latter were worsted, with the 
death of the Vizier Liickput Uae, and the (li‘<persion of the Maliarnjah's 
force. 

The details of thi“i nffiiir, as far as they are knowni, and tlio jivevioiis 
conduct of the Sheik Imainooddccn, are so fully given in the eiiclosiu-cs 
of this dispatch, and tho other papci*s referred to, that it is not necessmy 
for me to describe tliem in this place It is of more imi>ortancc to eojisuler 
the motives w'hicli may have induced Slieik Iniamooddecn to put himself 
thus actively in opposition to tho lliitish Government and Maharajah 
Golah Sing, and to tho reiterated ordei*s of the Taihoro Durbar ; tho eoiisc- 
quences which may pinhahly result from tliis alliiir; ami tho measures 
may he most e\pedicnt to adojit in reference to it. 

I'rom the lir»t. Maharajah Golah Sing has (‘xpressed no appivhensioii 
about his obiauiiug the occupation of Cashmere At I’lmitsir, afU'r tin* 
completion of the 'I'rcaty, lie urgeil that the Durhar sliould lake meifciins 
for putting him into posv‘ssi<iii of the oilier di'.trici*, made over to huu, 
and the Ilazareh ; hut ho said that Sheik Mohecooddeen and he we^ or ’ 
uuderstiinding with each other, and that his ]»o>,>,cs‘,ion of Cashinet* would 
he accomplished without (hliii*iilty. Kai-ly in April, ^Dlieeooddeel!i dieil, 
tiiid his son, Sheik Iniainooddeen, the fonner G overftor of tho Jlilunder, 
succeeded huu. Maharajah Golah Sing stated that this ^o^td nuiko no 
dill'eronec in his affairs, lor that Sheik Imamooddeeii w'tis, equally witli his 
father, ni his (Golah Sing s) iuteifsl. 

Accordingly, Maharajah Golah Sing sent a few regiments with Vi/ier 
Luekput lltw, to take possession of the distnet. Thyaa rMmente aniveil 
at the same time as Lonl ElpUinstono and Mr. 
forthwith put iii possession of tho Huitcc PiuHlK|t, this principal fort at the 
capital ; thifi was oil the a 1st of April last 

Mulninijah Golah Sing would apjicar to liave, ntlhfo time, entered into 
negotiation with Sheik Tinainooddecn, to put hi» troops into the neighboiu- 
ing districts, and u> hold the Government of Gaslimero under lum. 

Sheik linamooddeen states that, at tlie requifiitiou of MabarajiMt Golub 
Sing, ho did put his troops ihip Hiose districts, and Uiat he has a claiiu 
against the Mahurii|ah for their ekijensos. 

VVhat may have been the real nature of the negotiations between the 
Sheik and the Maharajali, it is impossible for us to knmr at present; hut it 
appears that they ended in no saUsfactoiy resulU The Mahanujah soon 
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required the departure of Sheik Imamooddeen fi^m Cashmere, and sent 
small reinforcements under Vizier Butnoo to &e support of Luokput Boe. , 

At the same time, Maharajah Oolah Sing seems to have made some 
demands imon Sheik ImamoMdeen, which the latter resisted; and the 
Sheik, untfor pretext of collecting balances of revenue, and requiring a 
receipt and acquittance from Vizier Luckput Bae, ddayed from week to 
week his departure from Cashmere. 

The Lahore Durbar, who had been continually pressed upon the subject 
of making over the transferred districts. Cashmere included, to the Mahara- 
jah, were directed to cause the immediate removal of Sheik Imamooddeen. 

When the Sheik stUl delayed his return to Lahore, the Durbar sent a 
special and pressing order by the hands of Dewau Hakim Bae and Vakeel 
Solum Lall, peremptorily directing him to make over the district to the Malia- 
rajah, and to repair to Lahore, where his accounts would he adjusted. 

These persons appear to have miule unnecossaiv delay on tlio rood, and 
to have oidy reached Bqjourie when the outhreaK occurred, which is des- 
cribed, as far as its details are known, in the mclosm*es of this despatch. 

On the news of the open rebellion of Sheik Imamooddeen reaching La- 
hore, tlie Durbar sent off Sirdar Utter Sing Man, with other officers, to 
bring the Sheik away. 

I’he result of the Sirdar’s mission cannot yet he known : but it is not 
probable, in the present posture of affaii-s, that it has been successful. 
Deeply interested as the Lahoi*e Durbar are in the fulfilment of all the 
pinvisions of the Treaty, it can scarcely Imj supposed that tliey have instigat- 
ed or countenanced the Sheik's proceedings ; and yet tliere is a strong im- 
pi’ession on tho minds of all the British officers on the spot, that Sheik 
linaiaooddeen has all along had the sjTnpathics, if not tlie covert conui- 
vaiice, of Bnjah Lai Sing, and other influential x^orties at l^ahore. 

The above is a siunmary of the proceedings and onlers for the transfer of 
CasUinore, from the Lahore Government to the Jutnmoo Mahai-fuah 
'i'iic ])olitical connexion between Maharajah Golab Sing and the Sheiks 
.Mnhecooddeen and Imamooddeen, is of old standing, and has been long 
Jintorious os of the closest description. 

Molieeonddeen, the father, began life as a shoe-maker ; he was a man 
of no family, character or influence ; hut, being possessed of those talents 
for intrigiie and self-aggrandisement, which were more likely to stand him 
m stead, in such a Government and society as that of the Sikhs ui the Pun- 
jaub, he contrived, with the astistaneo of tlie Dogras, and more xiajticularly 
of Golab Sing, to raise himself from poverty and obsuivity to a state of 
some eminence and of vast wealth. 

About seven years ago, under the auspices, and by tho instrumentality, 
of the Maliarajah, Sheik Molieeooddeen was appointed to the Government 
of tbe Cashmere district, and his son, Imamooddeen, to that of the Julun- 
der Doah. 

Sbeik Moheeooddoen was to have accounted to the Durbar for twenty 
lacs of Cashmere rupees per annum, of which six lacs were to he allowed 
him for the maintenance of troops, end the balance, fourteen lacs, was to ^ 
paid into the Lahore treasiOT. 

The Sheik’s payments at Lahore are stated not to have exceeded six lacs 
p(!r annum since he assumed the Government, and pait of which has been 
remitted in sliawl goods. No accounts have been rendered during the 
whole seven yean. 

'flw same statement of diort payments, and failure to render any account 
seven years’ collections is equally aimlioable to Sheik Imamooddeen, in 
*^pect to the Jtdunder Doab. 


H H 
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The Sheiks el's kuown to have sent acxoss the SuUe^j upwards of a eron 
of rupees, in specie, shortly before the late invasion of our territories the 
Sikh army. 

What may have been the inducement of Sheik Imomooddeen to take 
the course he is now pursuing, it is not easy to coi^iecture. He had un> 
mense wealth in money and ajo^eer at Jullundn, wMch we had uph^d, 
yielding nearly a lac per annum. He cannot expect to maintain mmself 
m Gas^ere, against Mahanijah Golab Sing and the Sikh and British 
Governments. 

The Sheik was doubtless placed in a position of much difficulty in regard 
to securing the whole of his ill-gotten wealth. He is believed still to have 
much in Cashmere : the locality of which, and all the drcumstances under 
which it was obtained, are douotless well known to the Mabariyah, who was 
bent on appropriating it, if possible. After the transfer of the province, its 
removal became difficult. 

Again, the Sikh Government summoned him to Lahore, and spoke of an 
adjustment of accounts. The SheUc well knew that be had rendered no 
accoimt for seven years ; that his spoliation was notorious ; and that the 
Durbar were aware of his full ability to pay a large sum as balance of arrears, 
w’hich their exigencies would induce them the more rigoroudv to demand. 

This was doubtless a dilemma ; but the mode which he nas adopted to 
avoid it is a desperate one. His monev in Cadunere will be soon exhaust- 
ed by the large force he is said to be coileotmg. His jagheer in our pro- 
vinces will be confiscated, and his property attached ; and the result of liis 
enterprise, though it may cause trouble, and is much to be regretted, cannot 
be doubtM. 

The Lahore Durbar are boimd by the IVth Article of the Treaty of La- 
hore, to put us, or our representative, in possession of tlie Province of 
Cashmere. Tliis they have not done, and their officer is now in open re- 
bellion in the district. 

In the present state of our information, 1 cannot tell preoiaely what 
measures it may be necessary ultimately to take. You will perceive that 
1 sent Colonel Lawrence’s Assistant, Lieutenant Edwordes, to Jummoo, 
to moke Maharajah Golab Sing exert himself, and to urge him to advance 
at once with his disposable force to Cashmere. 1 have called on the La- 
hore Government to place at the disposal of the Mahanyah such of their 
regiments and generals, os he himself may select to accompany him ; tmd 
Brigadier Wheeler has been warned to be ready to advance with a portion 
of ^e Juluxider force to Bissowlee and Jummoo, to support Maharmah 
Golab Sing’s rear, and, should he wish it, to hold his territoxy for him dur- 
ing bis ab^cc. 

I shall be well satisfied if by these means the revolt of the Sheik may 
be put down, and the occupation by Mabar^ah Golab Sing accomplished. 
Any del^ in the commencement of operations will bo inexpedient. The 




and there is much disposition to revolt in all the western districts. 

The season of the year is somewhi^ in favor of the rebels making a pro- 
tracted resistance, as, towards the end of November, most of the passes into 
Cashmere are closed, and the troops proceeding there will not be able to 
return till after tbe winter. 

In a few days, our information wiU be more full, and I ehall be the better 
able to concert measures adapted to the circumstances. I shall not move 
British troops to Cashmere ii 1 can avoid it. .. 

It is worthy of remark, that Sheik Imamooddeen hgs caused the Sdm* 
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eXDissariea, Dewon HaJkim Rae and Vakeel Sohun Lai, to be treatedrwith all 
consideration and respect at Bajourie, whence they last wrote ; while he,lm 
proclaimed that Maharmah Dnlero Sinff is the SoTereign of Cashmere, end 
himself the lUgah’s subadar ; (which looks as if he were doubtful of ^ose 
about him supporting his independence ;) while, on the day at the close of 
which the attack on Mahan^iuh Golab Sin^ force took place, it is said to 
have been industriously circulated at the Bazaar of Cashmere, that the 
British tro(ms had been attacked and defeated at Lahore, and the young 
Maharajah killed. 

All the British officers who had gone to visit Cariimere had left the valley 
before the outbreak occurred, excepting Captains Broome and Nicolson, 
who were on the borders, and, on bearing of the affiair, proceeded into the 
Maharajah’s territory." 

From this candid statement of the pros and cons, we learn, 
that the Governor-General “ could not suppose,'* that “ deeply 
interested as the Lahore Durbar were in the fulfilment of all 
the provisions of the treaty — they had instigated, or counte- 
nanced the Sheikh’s proceedings although there was a 
strong impression on the minds of all the British o£Scers 
on the spot that Sheikh Imam-fid-dfn had all along the sym- 
pathies, if not the covert connivance of Rajah Lnl Singh, 
and other influential parties at Lahore.” He contented him- 
self therefore with ^ling on Maharajah Dhulfp Singh to 
fulfill his contract, and put Maharajah Golab Singh in pos- 
session of Kashmir, at the point of the sword ; himself evin- 
cing his determination to enforce the treaty, by advancing a 
strong body of British troops into the Punjab. A political 
officer was at the same time sent up to Jammfi to excite the 
dormant energies of the Maharaja, who seemed stupified at 
the outbreak, and perhaps may have even doubted our good 
faith. 

These vigorous measures had the desired efiect of shew- 
ing not onlv to Golab Singh, but also to the Sheikh in Kash- 
mir and the Vizier in Lahore, that no difficulties which 
could be created by hostile combinations, or intrigues, 
would be allowed to stand in the way of carrying out the 
treaty. The very first fruits were the revelation of Rajah Lai 
Singh’s treachery. Natives have the course to plan any 
villainy ; but they break down in the execution from inability 
to combine and remain true to each other. No sooner did 
^hrun Chund, the Sheikh’s Vakil, find the British were in 
earnest, and about to take the field, than with admirable deci- 
sion bo chose his side, and determined to save his master bv 
throwing Lai Singh overboard. He confessed to Lieut. Ed- 
wardes on the road to Jammfi that Sheikh Imam-fid-din was 
iiGver more faiUiful to his own Government than now when he 
seemed to be a°^ rebel: and promieed to put that officer in 
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possesBion of written orders from Bajab Lai Singh, to oppose 
'the transfer of Kashmir. 

At the same moment, the Kani was unbosoming herself to 
the Archbishop of Lahore, and expressing her hopes that those 
same ** written orders ” would not fall into the hands of the 
British. 

The Governor-General, who, on the 19th September, refused 
to harbour the suspicion, was staggered hy these new testimo- 
nies, and in his next letter of the 4th October, we find him 
making up his mind os to the consequendcs :*— * 


(Extract.) 


No. 4. 

The Oovcrnor-OenereU to the Secret Committee. 

Simla^ October 4, 1846. (No. 42.) 


In my dispatch of the 10th September, 1846, No. 40, 1 reported the defeat 
and dispersioii of the forces of Maharajah Golab Singh, by those of tbe 
Sheik Tmamooddeen, in the valJey of Cashmere ; and I stated the steps I 
had taken, in urging the Maliarajah to make more active exertions, and in 
calhng upon tlje Lahore Durbar to place at the disposal of the Mahar^ah 
such of the Sikh regiments and generals as His Highness might lumself 
select. 1 also ordered 


6 Begiments of Native Infantry, 
2 Ditto of Irregular Cavahy, and 
12 Field Guns, ‘ 


under Brigadier Wheeler, to be hel| in readiness to marbh from tbe Julun- 
der towaHs’ Jummoo, for the purpose of protecting the Mahariyalis rear, 
in his absence. 

On tlie evening of the 21st September, the Maha^jah's Vakeel, Joala 
Sohaie, reached Simla, and after confering witli the Political Agent, declared 
that the movements proposed to be m^e by Brigadier Wheeler’s fou 
would best fulfil the Maharajah's wishes ; and I accordingly, ou the 22ud, 
addressed tlje* commander-in-chief, requesting that Uio Brigo^er might be 
ordered to advance ; and 1 expect to hear that the trooiJS will, about tlie 
8tli or Otb, have reached tlieir destination ; three regiments of infantry, one 
of irregular cavaliy, and sLx guns, being posted in the neighbourhood of 
Junimoo. 

On the 21th, I desired the Political Agent to obtain from the MaliarajaJj's 
Vakeel a full and distinct exposition of his master's intentions and means; 
and the answerb given hy the Vakeel to tlie questions put to him by the 
Political Agent, will show vou that the measures, already taken, of prepM- 
ing the force imdcr Brigauier Wheeler, and the demand mode upon the 
Lahore Durbar for all the available Sikh troops, hod anticipated tbe Mah^ 
rajali’s wishes, and that ho not onW did not expect or desire that a Bntish 
force should be actually employed against Cauunere, but on tjie contrary, 

{ ^referred that his own troops, aided hy the Sikh forces, riioold to employed 
or the pu^se. I desired that His Highness might be cautioned 
conceal his real views, or delay making knowm to me his wishes, ^e 
season mi^it to too far advanced to afford him the assistance he desired. 

On the following day the 25th of September, a letter dated the 17th, was 
received from Lieutenant Edwordcs, tJio Assistant Foliticel Agent, who nw 
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been oiderd to proceed to Jummoo, in which letter, he reported the subatanoe 
of conversations he had held with the Sheik Imamooddeen’s Vakeel, on 9a 
way to Cashmere. The Sheik’s Vakeel Poorun Chund, repeatedly asserted, 
that his m^ter, the Sheik, had been secretly instigated in his resistance to 
the Maharajah Golab Sing in Cashmere, by communications sent to Tiim by 
the Vizier Lall Sing, and mat the Sheik possessed letters to this effect, written 
by the Vakeel, and signed by Bajah Lall Sing at Lahore. 

By the same post from_ Lahore, information was received that the Mahara- 
nee had held a confidential conversation with Bhaee Bam Bing, explaining 
to him her position and that of the Vizier, and attaching the greatest impor- 
tance to the recovery of letters addressed to the Sheik the Vizier on the 
aubjectof Cashmere 

I'hese reports, received from different quarters, combined with the delays 
and evasions of the Vizier during the preceding five mouths; his failiue to 
depute tlio persons to Cashmere, pointed out by the Political Agent as the 
most proper to be sent to the Sheik ; and the slow progress towards Gariimere 
made oy the two Sikh emissaries, Dewan Hakim Boo and Vakeel Sohun Lai, 
sent, at last, by the Durbar, after the reiterated rcprosentations of the Agent, 
were circumstances calculated to excite a just suspicion that the Vizier Lall 
Sing was implicated in the Sheik’s misconduct, by secretly encouraging the 
Lahore Governor of Cashmere to resist the orders publicly sent to him by 
his. Government, to witlidraw from th^rovinoe, delivering up the countiy 
to the Maliarajah, in pursuance of the Treaty. 

I, tlierefore, in my instructions to Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, desired 
him to omit no efforts to ascertain the truth of the declarations made by the 
Sheik's Vakeel to Lieutenant Edw'ardes, being detomiined, if these state- 
ments could be substantiated, at once to adopt measures against the Vizier, 
vvhich should not only terminate our official communications with him, but 
should deprive him of power, in consequence of his treasonable intiigues, by 
winch the fulfilment of so important an Article of the Treaty was intention- 
ally evaded. 

So long as the Sheik is able to defend the passes and maintain bis pound 
in Cashmere, he will, in all probability, not produce the proofs which his 
Vakeel declares he possesses, showing that he bos been acting under the 
oiders of his own Government. 

it appears to me also improhahle tliat Bajah liOll Sing should have 
commiited himself to the extent of signing letters written by the Sheik's 
Vakeel , but it is not uidikely that he may, imder tlie imjnilse of his hatred 
of Mahiu'Rjah Golab Sing, have held conversations with the Vakeel en- 
couraging 'the Sheik, to resist, in order to give the Maliorajali as much 
trouble as possible : and intimating, that tlie Sheik, for thus acting, would 
rewarded by the Vizier, by causing tlie claims of the Lahore Government 
for his arrears of revenue to lie favourably settled. 

I considered it expedient, under Uiese circumstances, to be prepared for 
any event, either to support Brigadier Wheeler, or check any disposition 
of the Mussulman population of the Hazaroh country to rise, in con- 
sequence of the recent events in Cashmere ; and I, therefore, issued in 
structions to hold 

Her Muesfy’s SOth Begiment, 

8 Begmionts of Native Infantry, 

12 Guns, 

in readiness to move from Lahore on Sealkote, so as to unite, if necessaxy, 
will) the Julunder foroe,-— this force to bo replaced at Lahore by 
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Her Mi^esty's 62nd Begiment, 

3 Begixneuts of Native Infantry, 

2 Begiments of Cavalry, and 
12 Quns. 

firom Ferozepore. These forces at Lahore and Ferozepore are fully prepared 
to .move at me ahartest notice. 

There axe two letters attached to tlie coire^ndence, written by the son 
of the Bajah of Btyourie, which have some interest. The first describes 
the action between the Sheik's forces and the Maharajah's, by which it 
would appear that the collision was brought about by some stray shots from 
the Maharajah’s foi-ces. The second letter, intercepted by the Vizier Lall 
Sing, gives the son’s narrative to liis father, of the rismg of all the Mussul- 
man tribes of the hills ; the steps taken by the Sheik to induce the Khy- 
berees and the Eusofzyes to move on to the right bank of the Indus ; whilst 
to the eastward, on the side of Ladak, he had employed emissaries to induce 
the population to rise against the Maharigah. No mention is made of the 
Africans moving upon Peshawur, although tliere are several of tluB tribe in 
Cashmere. 

This letter may have been written for the pu^se of being intercepted ; 
but there can be no doubt that the Sheik will very naturally take every 
means to support liimself, by an appeal to Mussulman hopes, and religious 
fanaticism. 

The Maharajah had declared his wishes that the British troops should 
afford him the aid he requires, hy protecting his rear and not by active co- 
operation in the lullk: andiu in me present aspect of affairs, with reference 
to the conduct of His Highness and the Lahore Government, I am by no 
means satisfied that there is an obligation on our port to put down the rebel- 
lion by British bayonets, I propose to oontinue otu* co-operation to the mode 
already agreed upon between the Political agent and his Vakeel. 

I say, me present aspect of affairs, with reference to the conduct of botli 
parties, for you will observe that it is stated in respect to Maharmah Oolab 
Sing, that his Vizier and troops having been put in possession of the chief 
fort, the Hurree Furbut, he opened negociations with Sheik Imamooddoen, as 
to continuing in the civil government of the province, and requested the 
Sheik to remain till he sent full reinforcements to assume military occupation . 
and in respect to the Durbar, that the most serious accusations (simported 
by strong presumptive evidence) aro made of the recusance of the Smeik to 
leave Cashmere, and his subsequent misconduct being attributable to the 
secret instructions, he received from tiic Vizier. 

His Highness is well aware that bo has by his own ixqudicioas arran^- 
ments with the Sheik Imamooddeen, brought upon himself muoh of the 
embarrassment under which he is now labouring, but which be attributes, 
and probably with reason, to the intri^es of the Vizier Imll Sing. 

If a further demonstration towards Biiimber should be advisable, I sb^l 
not hesitate to move up that portion of the Lahore force ordered to be in 
readiness, uniting it with the foroe from the Juluuder, if both cross the 
Chenab, keeping one or two regiments in the neighbourhood of Jummoo, 
should it be absolutely required. 

If the operations by Maharqah Golab Sing and the Sikh troops against 
Cashmere should be long protracted or fail, and the portion of our troops 
on the Chenab should be required to remain in advance of Lahore beyond 
the end of December, I ahall, of course, continue to hold Lahore by a strong 
British garrison. 

I am in hourly expectation of receiving more explicit information of the 
state of offain in the neighbourhood of Imourie; and my impression is, m 
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the absence of the information 1 require, that I shall move up the Lahore 
portion of the force now held in readiness to march, and replace it by the 
troops from Ferozepore." ^ 

There ia one passage in the above which strikes us os incon- 
clusive. Lord Hardinge Bay6> It appears to me also impro- 
bable that Bajah Lai Singh should have committed himself to 
the extent of signing letters written by the Sheikh's Vakil, 
but it is not unlikmy that he may under the impulse of his 
hatred of Maharajah &olab Singh, have held conversations with 
the Vakil encouraging the Sheikh," &c. &c. 

Had Lord Hardinge been less unwilling to believe the 
Vizier’s duplicity, and half os willing to get rid of him, as a 
Calcutta paper (the Star) would have us think, he would have 
argued the matter better. For giving Lai Singh every credit 
for prudence, we must allow some also to the Sheikh ; and if 
the affair was so ticklish that discovery would be fatal to the 
prime minister of the Punjab ; d fortiori^ did it behoove a pro- 
vincial Governor to have a warrant for his share in it. Doubt- 
less Rajah Lai Singh would only have been too glad if the 
Sheikh had consented to be made a cat’s paw of, and opposed 
an ally of the British Government, without any written autho- 
rity from his own. But Imam-dd-din had once before mur- 
dered the Lord Treasurer " of Lahore to oblige his friend 
Lai Singh (who being a Brahman did not like to kill another 
Brahman himself) and, after taking the trouble to cut his vic- 
tim into little pieces to avoid discovery, some how or other 
the affair got wind, and the Sheikh bore all the blame.* So it 
is no wonder that he had grown wiser, and refused to do busi- 
ness with Lai Singh again, until he had the deed of partner- 
ship in his pocket. 

On the 23d October, the Governor-General informs the 
Secret Committee that 

“ Sheikh immooddeen has put a stop to all hostile operations against 
the Fort of Hurree Furbiit, occupied by the Mahanyah's ti*oops ; he has 
formally declar^ his submission to tlie Lahore Govemment, and his in- 
tentiou of surrendering himself to Lieutenant Edwardes, who is accom- 
panying the troops of Maliarajali Golab Sing." 

But adds— 

“ It is impossible to rely with confldonco on the sincerity of the assur- 
ances of a person of the Sheikh’s character, and underthe influent which he 
ia described, in these papers, as being exposed to ; but my belief is, that, 
OB he was certainly making no preparations to oppose the Lahore and 
Jummoo troops in the passes, he has, by this time surrendered, and that 

* This refers to the once myiteiioos murder of Misr Belt Ram, at Lahore* 
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by tbe next mail I Bhall have the gratification of reporting to you the ter* 
mination of ttiia afihir." 


The two allusions in the last paragraph require elucidation, 
and it is evident that the authors of the Blue Book have been 
keeping some of Lord Hardinge’s good things to themselves. 

^ Mil 1 • . ..1 .1 1 •• 


of Sheikh Imam-ud-din. The Sheikh (be it known to the 
ladies !) is perhaps the best mannered and best dressed man 
in the Punjab. He is rather under than above the mid- 
dle height ; but his figure is exquisite, ^ as far as it goes,” 
and is usually set off with the most accurate Jit which the 
unrivalled tailors of Kashmir could achieve for the Governor 


of the province. His smile and bow are those of a perfect 
courtier, whose taste is too good to be obsequious ; his great 
natural intelligence, and an unusually good education have 
endowed him with considerable qoo vernation al powers; and 
his Persian idiom would do no dialiohbr td a pative of Shiraz. 
Beneath this smooth surface of irccomplishment and courtesy, 
lies an ill-assorted and iuepogrbous disposition ; ambition, 
pride, cruelty, and intrigue; strangely mixed up with indo- 
lence, effeminacy, voluptuousness, anti timidity. From such 
pluses oxid minuses what result G^;bp expected but a moral 
cypher? Deeply engaged in; tlic intrigues and revolutions of 
Lahore, he was never to be (t^nd at the crisis of any of them ; 
and so completely are all his aspirations negatived by indeci- 
sion, that he spent the six months of his Kashmir Govern- 
ment, in wavering between three different schemes for his own 
personal aggrandisement ; doubtful whether to accept Golab 
Singirs offer, and continue Governor on a salary of one lakh 
per annum ; to oppose the transfer of the province to that prince 
wliicli Rajah Lai Singh told him should be a receipt in full 
for his Kashmir accounts ; or to try to buy over the British, 
and make himself indepeiidunt sovereign of the loveliest valley 
in the world. We shall see presently that he chose the most 
senseless of the' thVee ; and to save himself from the conse- 
quences, on the first appearance of danger, he turned “ King’s 
evidence,” and sacrificed his accomplice. 

Our readers will now understand what the Governor-General 
meant by saying that ** it was impossible to rely with confidence 
on the sincerity of the assurances of a person of the Sheikh's char^ 
ter," It remains to tell them what “ the influence" was^ to which 
he was “ exposed.” We have already alluded to the voluptuous- 
ness of Seixh Imam-iid-din ; and must leave to the imagi^ 
nation the full meaning of the word when applied to any one 
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par exceUenee, in climes where polygamy is religion, and concu- 
binage limited only by the wealth of individuals. Suffice i| 
that not only Hindustan and the Punjab, but Persia, Afgha- 
nistan, and even the mountmn fastnesses of the fair-faced 
Seeah Posh are said to have been searched for beauty to 
adorn hie harem. What wonder then that when he came to 

“ the vale of Kashmir 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave. 

Its teazles and grottoes and fountains as clear, 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over its wave,” 

his expansive heart spontaneously opened to receive the belle 
of the Kohistan, whose charms were the theme of all the 
poets of the valley. He wooed, won, and married the 
daughter of Moiz-dd-din Khan of Kumdr, but soon found 
that he was not ** mated with a dove.** The most mascu- 
line spirit lay hid beneath the woman's form; and the 
effeminate, hesitating rebel J%ind not as he had expected 
in her arms, a respite from the reproaches of his officers 
and allies. Proud of her Hi^land blood, and bigotted 
in her faith, she urged the Sheikh by turns with taunt and 
wile, to listen to the chiefs of the surrounding mountains, 
declare himself king of Kashmir, and raise at once the stan- 
dard of independauce and Mahommedanism. It was a bold 
plan, and a tempting one ; the winter was rapidly approaching ; 
the passes would soon be closed ; the slightest opposition would 
oblige the Sikh and Jammu leaders to defer the campaign 
to the spring. And what might not happen. — What might not 
be effected in four months ? The four battles on the Sutlej 
were fought in half the time. The Huzarahs, the Ydzufzyes, 
Khyberis, and indeed all the mountain tribes south of the 
Indian Caucasus might have echoed the Ya Ali ! ” the 
Affghansof the Damun and Derajat might have driven the Sikhs 
across the Indus, and Akbar Khan might have seized the 
opportunity to strike a blow at both the Sikh and the Ferin- 
ghee by recovering Peshawur.* Such at all events were the 
hopes and calculations of Sheikh Imam-dd-din's ambitious bride ; 
and when his weaker spirit shrunk from so vast a scheme, 
she refused to admit him into her chamber. Such then was the 
nature of “ the influence to which Sheikh Imam-dd-din was ex- 
posed,” and with the example of Bani Junda before him, 
Wd Hardinge may well have thought it dangerous. 

* We uy '• might " on good euthority ; for we have been told that in a valorona 
inonaent the Sheikh actually did Invite the co-operation of Kabul. Our readera may 
amuse themeelvea with epecolnting on the probabilitiea of the invitation being ac- 
eepted or declined. 

I I 
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While the Sheikh was making op his mind, the Sikh and 
Jammii troops were marching on Kashmir. Their routes 
met at Rajawur, the chief town of a hill principality of other 
days. The Rajah (** Buhimiiillah**) was in exile : and his son 
Fukiriillah was the most active leader in the rebel army. 
He cared little for Sheikh lmam-(id-dm, and perhaps enquir- 
ed not into his motives ; espousing his cause, neither for the 
sake of “ liberating the Kashmiris,” nor of propagating the 
Mahommedan religion but of re-establishing in the scram- 
ble the independence of Rajawur. So long, therefore, as the 
Sheikh maintained his courage, and seemed likely to keep 
Maharajah Golab Singh at bay, Fukirdllah’s voice was ever 
the loudest in his council for war ; and the only encounter 
which actually took place in the field between the Sheikh’s 
troops and the Maharajah’s, Fukisdllah was said to have 
commenced. But when the Jautmd and Sikh armies drew 
close upon Rajawur ; and the Sheikh, instead of fortifying the 
^ses, began to negotiate with the British political officers, 
Fukirdllah, with the same energetic selfishness, turned 
round, made good terms for himself, and precipitated the Sheikh 
into submission. The coming in of Fukirhllah is related in 
the following letter, together with the considerations which 
rendered it important, but tbe military reader must refer to the 
map, if he wisnes to understand the value of Rajawur, as a 
post in a Kashmir compaign : — 

No 8. 

The Governor-General of India to the Secret Committee. 
(Extract.) Camp^ Mundi, November 8, 1H40. (No. 49.) 

“ I herewith transmit the letter, addressed by Lieotenaut Edwardes, Assis- 
tant Political Agent to JJeuteiiant-Colonel Lawrence, reporting that tlie 
Chief of Hajourie had, on the 19th of October, in person submitted 
himself to the British authorities and to the Maharajah Oolab Sing. 

This chief is not only at the head of one of the most powerful Mussul* 
man tribes in the bills on the Pu]\jab side of the Peer Pinial Pass into 
Cashmere, but has the reputation of being a leader of well-established 
energy and deci.siou of character. His secession from the Sheik Imamoodf 
deen, could not fad to haro a strong influence in inducing the other Maho- 
medan cliiefs to forsake the Sheik's cause, and I have every reason to 
believe that the greater portion of these petty chiefs have already with- 
drawn their forces and retired to their homes. 

A more important fact is, however, reported in a letter from lieutei^t- 
Colonel Lawrence, of the 2&th October, in which he reimrts that the Sh^^ 
had written from one march on this side of the city of Cashmere, on the 23ra 
October, stating that he had left Cashmere on that day, according to his pr> 
mise, and had mode one day’s march towards the Barramula 
one of the messengers stated that the Sheik hod delivered up the forf 
Sher Qiirree, and town of Cashmere, Virier Butnoo, the officer of th« 
harajah Golab Sing left in command of the Hurree Purbut. 
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1 daily expect to hear from Lieutenant-Colonel Lawtened, that the Sheik 
has presented himself to him in the Malmr^ah’s camp. . 

The movement of the troops will, however, still continue, and yoa‘vjlli 
observe by the statement contained in Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence's demi- 
official letter of the 24th of October that, in addition to the force under 
Sirdar Tej Sing, a body of Sikh troops under Sirdar Chuttur Sin^ and Shore 
Sing, from^ B.awul Pinaee, had passed Foonch, and were marching towards 
Sir^ Tej Sing, for the piurpose of entering Cashmere, as near as it may be 
practicable to the force under the latter, instead of advancing into Cashmere 
% the Barramula Pass, thereby effecting a concentration of the Sikh forces. 

A portion of the force under Maharajah Golab Sing had united with tiie 
Sikh force under Tej Sing, near Thanali. 

The British force which marched fr‘om the Julunder, under Brigadier 
Wlieeler, had crossed to the right bank of the Ghenab River and that which 
had marched from Lahore, under M^or-General Sir J. Littler, remained on 
the left bank of the Chenab, ready in twenty-four hours to form a junction 
witli Brigadier Wheeler, and advance on Bhimber or Nowshera, whenever 
I'emiircd to do so. 

Iieutenant-GolonelT.awrGnce states that these combined forces amount to 
about 80,000 men, and he expresses his satisfaction at the very cheer- 
ful manner in whicli the Sikh troops have performed long and harassing- 
moxches. 

1 confidently expect to hear that the Slicik has submitted without afurther 
struggle. I defer making any comment on the recent events in Cashmere, 
until I receive Ueuteuaut-Colouel Lawrence’s report, giving the Sheik’s ex- 
planation of his conduct, and 1 equally defer expressing to you the approba- 
tion I feel for the ability and energy displayed by Lieutenant-Colonel Law- 
rence, Mr. J. Lawrence, Lieutenant Edwardes, and Lieutenant Lumsden, 
during these transactions. 

The city of Lahore and the neighbouring country remain in a state of 
perfect tranquillity.” 

The readers of history will pause and ponder with interest 
over those passages of the above quoted dispatch which record 
the cheerful co-operation of the Sikh troops. In a subse- 
quent letter (No. 7, November 21st, 1846) Lord Hardinge 
himself draws particular attention to the incident : — 

“ The conduct of the Sikh troops, under the some oflioof's tiiat led them so 
lately in tlieir invasion of our provinces, now cmployeil lu carrying out the 
conditions of Uie Treaty of Laliore, (and pcrliaps the least palatable part of 
tliosc conditions,) under the mstnictious of Bntisli officers, cannot but com- 
mand your admiration.” 

Properly considered, this feat of compelling the culpable 
Lahore Durbar (with the chief conspirator at its head) to make 
over, in the most marked and humiliating manner, the richest 
Mvince in the Punjab to the one man most detested by the 
Khalsa, was the real victory of the compaign, and its 
achievement must continue an enigma to every one who re- 
members, that this national penance was performed by 10,000 
Sikh soldiers at the bidding and under the guidance of two 
or three British officers witmn eight months of the battle of 
^hraon. 
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The following letter drops the curtain on the first act of 
the drama : — 

No 7. 

The Ocvemor Oeneral to the Secret Committee. 

(Extract.) Camp, Nairee, November 21, 1846. (No 65.) 

On oloBmg my last letter to you, reladye to the affairs of Cashmere, 1 
stated my confident hope of bei^ able, when 1 next addressed you, to 
announce the complete occupation, by Maharajah Golab Sing, of die Pro- 
Tince of Cashmere. 

That hope has been realized. The Maharajah entered the capital on tlie 
morning of the 9th of this month, and ira^ when the last accounts came 
away, engaged in arrangements for tlie administration of the county. 

The aniyal of Maharajah Golab Sing in Cadimere is described by Colo- 
nel Lawrence as by no means displeasing to the inhabitants of the proyince, 
who were loud in their complaints of die tyranny and oppression of Sheik 
Imamooddeen. 

Sheik Imamooddeen left Cashmere, according to his promise, on the 23rd 
of October, and reached the camp of die Governor-Genera's Agent at 
Thanah on the 1st instant. 

lieutenant-Coloncl Lawrence's letters of the let and 2nd of the mouth 
describe what passed at his first inteiwiews with tlie Sheik, who placed in 
Colonel Lawrence’s hands tliree original documents, puiportiug to to iu- 
stnictions from the Minister Rajah Lall Sing to tlie Sheik, to oppose Maha- 
rajah Golab Sing ; and to the officers and soldiers in Coslmiere, to be faitli- 




On the return of lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence to Lahore, which will 
take place before the end of the month, a strict inyestigation will be made 
into the authenticity of these documents, and into the conduct of B^jaJi 
Lall Sing, in respect to the Caslimcre rebellion — ^tbe result of which inquiry, 
and the proceedings I may think it necessary to adopt in reference tv 
the circumstances and facts that may be clicitod, 1 shall report fully here- 
after. 

My present intention is, that Mr Currie diould proceed to Lahore, to 
meet Lionel Lawrence on his return, when the investimtion wifi be . oa- 
ducted by these officers in concert — and urhen, it is probaole, a fotmal ap 
plication will be made by tlie Chiefs, in the name of the Maharajah and 
themselyes, for the continuance of a British force at Lahore.'* 

The third paragraph of this letter is one which must have 
been read with the liveliest satisfaction by our countrymen 
in England, who had been taught to believe that the rebellion 
of Sheikh imam-(id-dm was an insurrection of the people of 
Kashmir against the sovereign who had been forced on them 
by the British Indian Government Even in India, that put 
of the Press which was opposed to the policy pumed in the 
Punjab, for a long while mamtamed that it was a national move- 
ment; the fact being that from beginning to end of the 
not a tingle Kaekmiri took up armt on either tide, but looked 
on at the struggle with the unmixed alarm of a oowi^ly 
degraded yet umustrious people. To them both armies were 
alike odious, for they dbturbed the peace of the valley, destroy 
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ed trade, and mad£ rice dear. Moreover they felt certain that 
whoever the conqueror might be, the Sheikh or the Maharaj|)i^ 
their fate would oe the same, viz. to be squeezed to the utmost 
possible^ extent, unless protected by the British Government. 

It being our constant desire to register in these pages those 
passing contempoiary facts which may one day become the 
materials of history, we are happy in being able to subjoin the 
following memorandum of The army of Sheikh Imam-dd-din,” 
as it was in Kashmiri, when besieging the Hnrri Purbut 

Regular soldiers, in the pay of Sheikh Imamoodden. — 

Sikhs, PuniabMs, Hindostanees and a few Boheyluhs. 

Hill men, followers of tlio Kukka Bhumba, and other 
Kohistanee chiefs, who came down from the mountains ■ 4,250 

to assist tlie Sheiks 


Total... 15,600 men 


So much for the insurrection of the Kashmiris 

No. R. 

The Oovernor-Qeneral to the Secret Committee. 

(Extract) Camp, Shim-Chouraene, December 4, 1840. (No. 57.) 

“ In my last dispatch I announced the occupation of the Province of Cash* 
mere by the troops of Maharajoli Golab Sing. 

Tho British force which 1 had moved up to the Ghonab River, amounting 
to 11,000 men and 24 ^ms, have returned to Lahore and our own provinces, 
having, in concert with die Sikh troops and those of tho Maharajah Golab 
Sing, accomplished all die objects which 1 had in contemplation when the 
movement was ordered. I was anxious that this force should move out of 
tlic Punjab before the investigation into tho Sheik's conduct in Cashmere 
should comraonce, in order that there should be no appearance of resorting 
U) military coercion on that occasion, or in any of the subsequent proceed- 
ing at Lahore. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence has with his usual activi^, returned from 
Cashmere to Lahore. 

It will be gratifying to you to learn, that the conduct of the Maharajah 
iliroiigliout tlie late oiierations, is described by the Political Agent as most 
satibfactoiy. His Highness has acquiesced in several proposals most judici- 
ciously made to him by Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, for the purpose of 
ainclioi-ating tho condition of tho people, as well as for the more regular and 
lilwral payment of His Highness’ troops. 

The Maharajah has agreed to continue to the HiU Chiefs all jagheers, 
granted to them one year imfore the Sheik Moheeooddeen’s death, and njither 
to remit one-fifth of the tribute formerly paid by all to the succeasive Sikh 
Governors. 

Thu Gliiefr of Ruourie and Jesrotas have received assignments of land 
widering on tlio British territory ; and, with two exceptions which are 
satisfactorily accounted for, all tho Chiefs of the Hill districts have made 
their submission to the Maliar^jah. 

* Id this are induded 500 men brought by Mina Fakir Ullab, of Ri^awur. 
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It may be considered an indioation of tlie confidence of these Chiefs, and 
of the good understanding which exists between them and the Maharajah, 
that although His Highness offered to rive up lands upon the guarantee of 
the British Ooyenunent that the stipend agreed upon should be paid to any 
of the Chiefs who preferred to reside in the Britiw territories, ail expressed 
their udllingness to ramain under hia Government. 

I am also in hopes that arrangements will be made with the Mahar^jul^ 
by which the cultivators of the soil in Cashmere may be relieved h'om much 
of the oppressipn which they have hitlierto experienced whilst under the 
Sikh rule, Dv tlie custom of re>eelling at an arbitrary rate that portion of the 
er^ token ny tlie Sovereign as his revenue. 

The Maharajah distincdy pledges himself to relinquish tlie practice of 
trading on his o^n accoimt m the produce of the country, wliich, if persisted 
in under an arbitrary Government, cannot fail to impoverish, and ultimately 
ruin all classes of his subjects. 

The Maliarajah has issued proclamations for the lovv of customs at point's 
fixed on the frontier, and for the abolition of inland duties. His Higliness 
has also determined upon assembling tlic heads of villages, with tlie view of 
fixing, in concert with tliem, the rates at which tlie Govenimeut grain shall 
be sold. 

The Maharajali has at Uie same time consented, that the crime of infan- 
ticide, prevalent among the Hajpoot jiopuhition in liis dominions, shall bo 
strictly prohibited under severe penalties; and that ho will use lus best eu- 
deavours to abolish the rite of Suttee. 

I sliall take eveiy opportunity of encouraging His Highness to persevere 
in these good intentions. The population of Cnslimere, since the conquest 
of the countiy by the Sikhs, has been brought to so low a state of poverty, 
as to render extortion no longer profitable. Tlie means of plundering Um 
people have been exliausted ; and 1 confidently expect, under Uic Maha- 
rajiui's goveniment, that their condition will improve, as His Highness is 
too sagacious not to discover his own permanent interest ; and it is but just 
to state, that, according to tlic testimony of recent travellers, the pcasontiy 
under tlie immediate nde of the Maharajah around Juininoo, ore in a superi- 
or state of comfort to tlie ryots of the piitty cliieTs in the hills.” 

Our next extract from the Blue Book completes this part 
of the subject ; and shovs that, by whatever barbarities, Golab 
Singh may have raised himself to power, he is not incapable 
of making a good use of it. If he realize but half of the 
picture here drawn of bis Lahore Government, ho will be 
entitled to a place among the most enlightened Asiatic 
rulers ; — 

Inclosure 1 in No. 8. 

The Oovernor-Oeneral to Frederick Currie, Eeq., Secretary to the 
Oovemment of India, with the Oomrnor-Oeaeral. 

(Extract.) Camp, Hoehiarpore, November 23, 1846- 

“ In my dispatch to the Secret Cammittec of the lOth of Sept^ber, in 
which the probable necessity of exercising a direct and activo uifluence m 
the Government of Lahore is ducuseed, 1 stated that it was my 
before 1 undertook such a line of poHoy, to depute you to Lahore, for 
purpose of receiving ftill reports of the real state of affairs, having 
utmost oon^nce £ your experience, sound judgment, and ability, 
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to associate lieutenant^olonel Lawrence with you in such missioni since 
which period that ofBcer has, by his energy and talents, justified all my 
anticipations, by overcoming the difScultles which had arisen out of me 
Cashmere insuiTection. 

You will, therefore, be so good as to make your arrangements to proceed 
to Lahore on a special mission as the representative of tlie Governor^ 
General, where you will meet Lieutenant'Golonel Lawrence, the end of this 
montl). 

The first question which will i-equire yoiu* immediate attention, will be 
an investigation into the conduct of the Sheik Tmamooddeen, in resisting, 
by force of arms, the execution of the L^ore Treaty, relating to tlie cession 
of the Province of Cashmere. Th£ line of defence which /io has etdoj^tedt by 
assorting that he has acted in obedienco to the orders of the Lahore Govern* 
nieut, oi which he was the servant, will indirectly, but subatanliaUy, place 
the Vtiier Rajah Lall Sing on his trial. 

The whole of the papers and documents having passed through your 
department, you are fully apprized of all the details, into which 1 need not 
enter The result, however, of the investigation, will probably produce 
iin]>ortant consequences as aficcting the Government of which Uie Ranee 
IS the head as Regent, and Uie Rajah Lall Sing the Vizier. 

ffvt beprovetl that the Vizier secretly encouraged the Sheik to violate the 
Treaty which the Lahore Durbar was bound faithfully to carry iuto efiect, 
the iinincdiate consoquetice of this betrayal of duty to the Maharajah Duloep 
Sing, and of good fuiUi to the British (Government, will he the deposition of 
the Vizier. 

If the authenticity of the dociunents produced by the Sheik, in palliation 
of Ills own criminal conduct, be disiiroved, tbiit individual must take the 
eoiihoquencos of liis own misdeeds; but it is apparent, from the nature of 
the ]m])crs which he has produced, that the investigation will in reality he 
the trial of the Vizier Rajah Lall Sing and the Durbar. 

The couvictioii of the Lahore Govenimeut in being implicated in a gross 
and rioleut infraction of Uie Lahore Treaty, might, if pushed to the extreme 
inuit of our nght, lead to veiy serious consequences; but it is not my inten- 
linn to make the Lahore State responsible for the misconduct of one or more 
indtvuluals, when there is every reason to believe that the misconduct is to 
be attributed to iiersonnl hatred of the Maliantjali Golah Sing, and not to 
any political comhiiiation to violate the I'reuty with the British Government. 
The individuals, however, who may be implicated must be held respousible 
for tbcir conduct in Uiis trausactiou, w'liatever may hare been the original 
object of tlie intrigue. I am, however, disposed to give to the chufe and to 
the Sikh soldiery, the greatest credit for their meritorious conduct, in 
promptly and loyMy obeying the orders they received to ntarch to Cashmere, 
under difficult and adverse circumstances, cheerfully acting under the advice 
(f Rritiah officers. 

This praiseworthy conduct will be prominently broi:^ht forward in the 
letter to the Maharajah, apprizing His Highness of my intention to depute 
you to Lohore ; and I need scarcely observe, that tlie good temper and 
eordiol co-operation of the Sikh troops under Sirdar Tej Sing, in the 
Bccomplisliment of an object in which they might naturally be expected to 
with reluctance, is an atonement, as far as the State is concerned, for 
mo bre^h of the Treaty by a servant of the Durbar, if 1 am to assume that 
the Vizier is implicated in the Sheik's misconduct 

ft if, however, clear, that the investigation tcUl compel the Vizier and the 
^ bar, publicly to vindicate their conduct. 
lb therefore, becomes an object of im^iortanec, that the forms and mode 
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of the iiiTestigfttion should be carefully consideied. Witli the experiauee 
you possess while presiding in our courts of law in the Iteration Pro- 
vinces, I have no doubt you will deem it to be an essential object, so to 
arrange the inquiry into the Sheik’s conduct, in concert with the Laboie 
authorities, that there shall be mo ground for svapuAon in any quarter as to 
the fairness of the proceeding. 'J'he trial is Hist of a public officer of the 
Mahanya^’s, who on certain conditions, surrendered himself to the Political 
Agent of the British Government. It is very difficult to devise a mode of 
ti^ which is not open to some oluection. The justice of the case, however, 
will require that you, Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, and Mr. J. Lawrence, 
should, in the presence of the Durbar and Chiefs assembled for the purpose, 
state that a flagrant breach of treaty has l>een committed by Shiek Imam- 
oodeen, tiie servant of the Lahore Government, of which the British 
Government has just reason to complain, and that, as he jdeads in justiflca- 
tion of his condu^ the orders he received from his own Government, it will 
be necessary to proceed in so grave and impoilont an inquiry with oil duo 
forms of deliberation. And I need scarcely recommend tliat the minutes 
of all the proceedings he recorded with the utmost pre.ci<,ion. 

In tlie event of the Sheik succeeding in exonerating himself, by proving 
that he acted in obedience to the orders of the Vizier, the Raiah’s depo- 
sition from power, and his immediate exile from the Punjab into the British 
territories, i^l be demanded, under such arrangements as may be determin- 
ed upon, after the whole case has been fully investigated. 

In the latter case, it is probable that the iuteriiosition of tlie Ranee in his 
favour will be attempted, and that Her Uigliness will not consent to his 
exile without great reluctance. 

Families may he afforded^ arising out of this state of things, to deprive 
Her Highness of power. The great scandal which Her Highness' intercoum 
with the Vizier has caused, has rendered her government as Regent odious 
to the people ; and her deprivation of power would be justified, on the ground 
that the notoriety of her profligacy has been carried to an extent which du- 
qualiflcs her for the duty of acting as the Regent of the Lahore State dunny 
the miMrity of her son. 

If the British Government should be called i^n by the Chiefs to act In 
behalf of the minor, for the preservation of the Kf^i, and the mointeuai ce 
of tranquillity, there can be no doubt that Her Highness must cease to have 
any authority as Regent, her conduct being so abandoned as to be a serious 
Unpediment to the success of any Government." 

The next letter commences Act the 2nd. The Sheikh haying 
made good the promise of his Vakil Pdrun Chund, and given 
up the written orders to rebel which be had received from 
Kajah Lai Singh, it became necessary to ascertain their authen- 
ticify or falsity. This some pe^le . deny ; the same people 
who justify “ the conquest or Inndh.’* They say that the 
papers had nothing to do with the question : and that reading 
them even was quite a work of superero^tion ; that the 
Lahore Durbar should have been held responnble for the acts 
of Sheikh Imam-6d-diD, in the same way tW, Mir Bdstuffl 
was held responsible by Sir Clmrles Napier for the non-delivery 
of the two i>enDy post in bis ^minions 1 And faer^n to us 
consists the value of the present Blue Book that it shews 
what a stride the British India Goyemment has msde >u 
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political mmraUty since the conquest of Sindh. We just note 
en passant for the benefit of our readers the following t 

Pleasing Discrepancies, 

BIB OHABLEB MAPIEB. LOBD HAEDINBE. 

•< My dawks have been robbed “ The conviction of the Lahore 
either by your orders, or without Government of being guilty of a 
your orders. If you ordered it to be gross and violent inmaction of the 
done you are guilty; or if it was done Lahore treaty might, if pushed to 
without your order, you are not able tlie exti'cme fimit of our right, lead 
to command your people, and it is to very eerious consequences ; but it 
oridcnt tliey won't obey you. In is not my intention to make the Lor 
either case 1 order you to disband horo State responsible for the mis- 
yoiu* armed men ; and I will myself conduct of one or more individualB, 
see in Kliyr|)ur, that you obey my &c. Ac.” 
order.” - 

^ ^ 5,5 5,, MB. SECRATABY CUBBIE. 

“ T was resolved when there was “ it is our intention to place 

a breach of treaty, whether great or the Rajah immediately under smweil- 
small, I would holdall the Amirs res- lance in his own house, under charge 
]>onsiblo, and would not be played off of Sirdar Tej Singh, the Commander- 
like a shutUe-cock, and told this was in-Chief, holding the latter responsible 
(lone by one Amir, that by another, for liis sate custody, ponding your in- 
aiid so liave a week's enquiry to find stnictions, and intimating to the 
out who was responsible for the og- Durbar that it is not your intention 
gi'cssiou ” to visit the oflence on the subor- 

dinato members of Government 
personally, or to allow iliis treachery 
of tiie minister to his own Sovereign 
(involving though it does an insult 
to the British Government) to ail’ect 
the relations which have heea entered 
into with tlie Maharqjah.” 

The sentiments above produmed by the British Govern- 
ment beyond the Sutlej, are calculated to raise it in the eyes 
of the Native Princes, as much as those published beyond the 
Indus were to destroy all confidence in British Justice. The 
advocates of annexation may still maintain that Lord Har- 
dinge committed an error in not taking the Punjab in February 
1846 ; for that is a mere matter of policy and opinion^ : but 
oven if Lord Hardinge had seen reason to alter his convictions 
^if he had come to regret that he had not annexed the Pun- 
jab at first, we trust there are few Englishmen who will say, 
that after entering with Maharajah Dhulij) Singh ^iuto^ the 
treaty of March 1846 , he would have been justified in seising 
upon the Kashmir rebellion as an opportunity for rectifying 
hiB error. This point is no matter of opinion ; it is a matter 
of national honour, affecting every native state with which we 
uro in alliance ; for it is a question whether the word we 
pledge .in all our TiMiian treaties is the mere literal word of a 

K K 
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S Fofessed hair-splitting lawyer, or the honest word of an Eng- 
shman which means the idea that it conveys. Legally, there 
can be no doubt, that the Governor-General might have held 
this language to the Durbar. By Article IV. of the treaty 
of 9th March, you were bound to cede to the British the pro- 
vince of Kashmir. Instead of ceding it, your Governor 
held it against the Governor whom the British appointed, to 
receive it, and put us to the expence of taking the field with 
an army. It is true that you also hurried up troops to make 
over Kashmir to Maharaj^ Golab Singh ; but this was either 
to keep up appearances and prove that .the Sheikh was acting 
without your orders ; or else you were alarmed at the serious 
light in which the British looked at the affair, and mode over 
Kashmir only to save the rest of your dominions. It is 
true also that British officers accompanied those troops, and 
led you to believe, that even at the eleventh hour, if the trans- 
fer of Kashmir should be effected, no more would be said 
about the matter. But this was only a little ruse de guerre ; 
and you are now formally apprised that the Governor-Gene- 
ral considers the act of any one of your servants, as the act 
of the state ; that the Maharajah must be punished for either 
the duplicity of Rajah Lai Singh, or the rebellion of Sheikh 
Imam-(id-din ; and that consequently he will be treated as the 
infringer of treaties, and his dominions be annexed to British 
India.” 


This language, wc say, might legally have been held by the 
Governor-General ; and the last paragraph in particular 
(wherein the odium of infringing the treaty is transferred to 
the other partv) would have been thought rather smart a:id 
dexterous by the old school of diplomacy. 

But put it beside the passages we have quoted in our 

Pleasing Discrepancies,” and it must be acknowledged that 
the principles laid down by Lord Ilardinge are both 
honester in themselves, and ofier a broader basis for political 
relations. The one is the justice of a Shylock ; the other of 
a Portia. A British treaty of friendship and alliance should 
be felt to be a rock beneath any native state with which we 
have relations: and a quibbling construction put upon its 
terms be looked upon as a mine driven into it by night. Peace 
would then be able to alight on certain ground; and not stand 
a-tip-toe, with wings half-folded and lialf-spread. On the other 
hand the Politico authorities would do well to define their 
own principles ; to see clearly where they are leading us. Por 
the question intrudes itself, How far does this generous jus- 
tice go?” Is it with the individual Maharajah Dhullfp Singh 
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alone that we have made a treaty ? And if all the Sirdars and 
all the army conspire together and intrigue against or attack 
us : are we merely to banish the former to Hindustan and efts* 
band the latter, if it should appear that a child of nine or ten, 
or twelve or fifteen ^ears of age did not organize the plot ? 
Are we to conclude in short (for it comes to that ) that the 
new treaty of December 1846, which is limited to the nonage 
of the Maharajah, must necessarily, arbitrarily, and under any 
possible circumstances of treason in the Punjab, be binding 
on us to the very last, because Dhulfp Singh is a minor, 
and it is not right to make him responsible for the acts of 
ministers who are ruling in his place ? This question requires 
an answer ; and will probably be the first which Lord Har- 
dinge's successor will strive to resolve by perusal of his 
farewell minutes. It is much to be hoped that that nobleman will 
leave no doubt on this ivLteresting point : but meet the dif^ 
Acuity which his own policy has created. Cordially ap[)roving 
of that policy, we vet see no reason why having avoided the 
Scylla of questionable absorption, we are to rush head-long 
into the Charybdia of Quixotic endurance. It is with the Lahore 
State and not with Maharajah Dhulip Sinph, that we have 
entered into alliance. The Sikh chiefs and jaghirdars, the mer'^ 
chants and the people ; the possessors of the land and its riches ; 
and the army whose discipline vouches for their friendship^ 
and whose excesses represent their enmity ; these are they whom 
we forgave in March 1846 ; to whose interests we were faithful in 
December of the same year ; vdtom we distinguished and separated 
from Rajah Lai Singh, a traitor cls much to them as to us ; whose 
rank we ought to respect, whose jaghirs we ought to confirm, 
whose pay we ought to secure so long, and so long only, as in bodies 
they are true to us. A hole-and-corner conspiracy, an individual 
treason, or even an occasional bullet should not be visited on 
the state ; such things happen both in London and Paris. But 
if in the harem by his mother’s side the boy-sovereign imbibes 
unconsciously hatred of Rajah Lai Singh’s deposers, instead 
of gratitude to the restorers of his own throne ; if as time 
flics on, parasites should find in him a^ second Nao Nihal, and 
persuade him ere the down sprouts ou his lip, that he is quite 
equal to governing the Punjab ; if year by year as the treaty 
draws near its close, Sikh feeling should revive, and the memory 
of Sikh anarchy decay ; if the cowed Sirdars, who in December 
1846, shrunk from another contest with the Khalsa army, should, 
in 1850, think we have reduced it to their own level, and that 
It is iust strong enough to conspire with, just weak enough 
lor them to rule ; if, in short, it ever comes to pass, that the 
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Durbar and the army^ grow weary of our honesty, and our 
economy, and either with or without the sanction of the Maha- 
rajah, combine to throw us off t» a iphit which would render 
friendly relatione homleee, and restore our frontier to the condi- 
tion that it was in before the war — ^then no voice will be loader 
than ours for “ punishing the state,” and annexing the Punjab, 
though a Poyal Minor be the lord of both. 

In the above remarks, we have endeavoured to shew that it 
was an honester policy to bring Sheikh Imam-hd-din and Rajah 
Lai Singh to trial, that the guilt of the Kashmir rebellion 
might be brought home to one of thenar than to annex the 
Punjab as a punishment for an assumed breach of the treaty 
of 9 th March, 1846. 

We come next to the way in which it was done. The trial 
of the Sheikh and Vizier determined on. Lord Hardinge 
deputed Mr. Carrie to Lahore, with the intention apparently 
of his being president of a commission of which Colonel 
Lawrence, C. B. and his brother, Mr. John Lawrence, Qihen 
officiating agent at Lahore^ were to be the British memoers. 
We say ** the British memDers, ” for the Governor-Generars 
direction to Mr. Currie, so to arrange the inquiry into the 
Sheikh’s conduct, in amcert with the La/tore authorities, that 
there shall be no ground for suspicion in any quarter as to 
the fairness of the procee^g, ” shews that His Lordship con- 
templated the possible necessity of associating with those 
officers some members of the Durbar. In this way, at all 
events, Mr. Currie must have understood Lord Hardinge; 
for in his reply be writes — **I have consulted with Lieut. 
CoL Lawrence, C. B. and with Mr. J. Lawrence upon this 
subject, and we have determined that it is impossible to 
associate any of the members of the Durbar with us as judges 
of the conduct of Sheikh Imam-hd-din. ” 

If Lord Hardinge had not left it an open question, Mr. 
Currie would not have consulted anybody about it, or given 
Lord Hardinge his reasons in detail for not doing wHat he 
had no authority to da In the end, however, no Sirdtfs 
were placed upon the commission; but two more British 
officers, Mmor General Sir John Littler, K. C. B. and Colonel 
Goldia Mr. Carrie’s reasons are given in full in the following 
extract : — 

** I have consulted with LieutenantUolonel Lawrence, C. and with Mr. 
J. Lawrence, upon this sulgect, and we have detennined that it is 
hie to associate any of the members of the Durbar with us as iud^ of tss 
c<mduct of 8heik Imamooddeen. His plea and grounds of desnoe are 
known to all ; and they directly implicate the Durbar ; the matter at issue 
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b^g, whether he was, or was not, acting in accordance to their instructions 
in forcibly opposing the occupation of Cashmere by Mahar^ah Golab £b’og, 
and in raising the rebellion in that province. 

Neither comd we associate with us other Chiefs not members of the Dur- 
bar. In the first place, this would bo calling on the subjects of the Lahore 
State to sit m juq^ent on the acts of their Qovenimeht, and in the next, 
it would be impossible to find any Chief who is not a fiiend or enemy of the 
Vizier, and interested either in his conviction or acquittal. 

The only mode of fairly redeeming the promise under which Sheik Imam- 
ooddeen surrendered, and of doing impartial justice to all, appears to us to 
lie, that the Sheik's conduct and defence should be investigajted by a tribu- 
nal of the British officers, in the presence of the parties interested in the 
result of tlie trial. 

1 have, therefore, requested General Littier to join us in this inquiry, and 
to nominate another intelligeut officer of high rank, also to act as a member; 
and we propose that ilie Court shall consist of myself as Resident, Major- 
General Littier and Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, Mr. John Lawrence, and 
lientenant-Colonel Goldie, (the officer General littier seems to desire to 
name,) as members. 

Rajah Lall Sing, with all the officers of the Durbar, and most of the lead- 
ing and influential Sirdars of tbo State, will be requested to attend. The 
investigation wiU commence at 8 a. u. to-morrow, and I have eve^ reason 
to hope will close by the-aftomoou, when the result in full detail will be 
communicated to you." 

This account of the arrangement seems to us to be straight- 
forward and satisfactory : the reasons giveu are such as with- 
out the fud of ** the Blue Book ” most probably suggested 
themselves to every mind on first perusal of the trial in the 
columns of the Delhi Gazette. A most extraordinary objec- 
tion has however been raised by a Calcutta contemporary in 
reviewing the papers before us to wit, that the trial was 
not judicial — the constitution of the court not legal ! What 
does' The Eastern Star” mean bv not legal ? Does he literally 
mean not according to law ? And if so, of what law is he 
asserting the ofiTended Majesty? The law of England; the 
law of the regulation provinces ; the law of Mahommed ; or the 
law of the Dharma Shastras ? Does he stickle for the criminal 
being tried by twelve men or five ? by a jury of his peers 
or a punchayat of elders ? If he had dven the matter a 
secona Giought, how inapplicable is all civu law from the laws 
of Manu to the Acts of Parliament, to the trial of political 
offenders in general ; how particularly inapplicable to an inquiry 
between two foreign states whose domestic laws seem Ulegw 
to each other. No civil law that we are aware of was violated 
by either Sheikh Imom-fid-din or Rajah Lai Singh: as agents 
of the Lahore Grovemment they sinned against the law^ of 
nations which stands upon the broad basis of mutual justice, 
unoonfined by teohnicaUties, and open to common sense. It 
was not a matter for attorneysbip at all ; and to say that the 
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trial YiM illegal is nothing to the point. The object was simply 
to do justice to both governments ; not to act up to the terms 
of a ** statute to decide between two ministers of a friendly 
state who mutually accused each other of violating treaty, 
which was the guilty party ; or whether either or both of them 
were acting under the instructions of their sovereign and our 
ally. To do this a lawyer was not wanted; but a court of 
sensible and honest men, with the courage to return a verdict 
according to their judgment. It is right that the public 
should be told what chance there was of finding such men 
in the Lahore Court. The Durbar, out of which the Star regrets 
that Lai Singh’s judges were not chosen, was composed of 
his enemies ; of old Sirdars, or the sons of old Sirdars, among 
whose shoes he had once stood beyond the carpet ; who detested 
him as an upstart; who would not have submitted to his 
assuming the Vizarut in September 1845 ; whose hatred had 
been exasperated a thousand-fold during the last year by his 
greedy appropriation of their jnghfrs ; and who had consoled 
themselves during the last three months of his administra- 
tion by such ill-concealed plots for his destruction on the 
retirement of the British, that even Lord Hardinge in his 
letters anticipated his murder. Amongst them were three 
who had actually sworn to take his life: and a fourth 
who, removed by Lai Singh from the Nizamut of Pcshawur 
was marching on Lahore with troops to avenge the insult when 
the rebellion in Kashmir broke out. Amongst them also, 
it is fair to add, that there were two men who were the Rajah’s 
friends: but whether they would have assisted him if they 
had been on the jury may be reasonably doubted, sinc^* 
though present in the court at the trial, neither of them 
had the courage even to " speak to character.” The only 
man indeed of the whole Durbar who defended the Vizier’s 
conduct was Dewan Dina Nath; but that it was ex officio 
as “ Queen's Counsel^'^ and not as a friend^ would appear 
from an anecdote we have heard ; that after the trial was 
over, when the chief Sirdars retired to Mr. Currie’s tent 
to hear the verdict of the court; and nemme dissentiente, 
voted for the Rajali’s deposition ; Dewan Dina Nath was the 
very first to call the attention of the other Sirdars to the 
necessity of confiscating his property without delay, and seiz- 
ing his relations ; an agreeable duty which was confided t^ 
—whom does the Eastern Star suppose ? — one of the Rt^aht 
two friends ! It is dear, therefore, that though there might 
have been much /ate, there would have been little jwHee m 
handing over the Vizier to the tender mercies of his peen* 
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But BuppoS6 that the Vizier had been as popular in the 
Durbar aa he was odious; can any one who has been six 
months in India, and once in a Judge’s Cutchery, doubt for a 
moment that the very fwt of putting the Vizier upon his 
trial would have been equivalent to packing the jury ? The 
maxim that every man is innocent until he is proved guilty ; 
and tlie possibility of his character coming out even bricThter 
from the fire ; are niceties which natives do not understand ; 
and the difficulty increases in exact proportion with the rank 
of the offender. An accused minister in the East is as good 
os a condemned one. The arraignment of Lai Singh before 
a jury of his countrymen would in their eyes have been an 
unmistakeable expression of our opinion ; the whole jury 
would have considered his ruin as determined on, and wor- 
shipped the rising Sun by a verdict of « Guilty,” even against 
tlieir friend. Of this w.e are so confident that we think the 
political authorities would not have been justified in bringing 
liiijah Lai Singh to trial at all, unless morally convinced of 
his guilt themselves,- and prepared with the means of con- 
vincing others ; but the trial once decided on, it must be esteem- 
ed the most conclusive proof of their fairness, that they 
excluded from the tribunal, men well capable of forming, but 
utterly incapable of expressing, an opinion. Nay, more, it 
is our conscientious belief, that had Kajah Lai Sing been 
offered the choice of five British Officers, or a jury of his peers, 
to try him, ho would have unhesitatingly chosen the former, 
and exclaimed in alarm, “ save me from my friends.” 

In shewing that the danger of employing the Durbar as 
judges, was not that they would acquit Lai Sing, but convict 
him coute qui coute ; we trust we nave thrown a new light 
upon ** the course pursued in forming at the capital of an ally, 
a court for the trial of the minister of the country in which no 
single native hod a voice.”* But should the above explanation 
still seem insufficient, we would draw the attention of every 
one who has a doubt about the matter to one simple circum- 
stance of the case which has been entirely overlooked, viz. — 
that the enquiry into the causes and origin of the Kashmir 
rebellion teas purely for the information and satisfaction of the 
British Government ; an unanswerable reason for its being entrusU 
ed to British officers. An article of the treaty between the 
Lahore and British Governments had been so grossly violated 
that in appearance, as Lord Hardinge unmistakeably hints, it was 
sufficient if pushed to extreme,” to justify his declaring that 
treaty null and void, and proceeding to annex the Punjab. But 

* ** J^tem Star,' Calcutta, Saturday, May 29, 1847. 
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Lord Hardinge had every reason to believe that the Lahore State 
was innocent in the matter ; and he was honestly desirous 
of ascertaining the truth; that he might know exactly on 
what ground he stood. And surely no one is so infatuated as to 
believe, that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” was to be expected from any number of pliable Sirdars 
from two up to a million ? As it was, the Governor-General 
was assured by five public servants of high standing and 
character that he had no cause to regret his alliance with the 
Lahore state ; Bajah Lai Singh alone .being in their opinion 
the proved originator of the rebellion. Upon this, the 
British Government, instead of an uncalled-for aggression, 
acc^ts the atonement of a bad minister’s disgrace. 

We have entered thus fully into the objections raised by 
the Eastern Star^ not only because we have over and over again 
said that our pages are offerings made in a truthful spirit to the 
future historian of our times, and wc deem it essential that 
the trial of the Lahore Vizier should be understood as a prece- 
dent ; but because we believe our able contemporary to be 
sincere in the entertainment of opinions, which are founded 
on imperfect knowledge, and must vanish before explanation. 
Other and less scrupndous contemporaries there are, whose 
opinions are more hostile to the policy under discussion, but 
less worthy of correction; Indeed the generous conqueror of 
the Punjab, the maintainer of the dynasty of Runjit Singh, 
and the scrupulous interpreter of treaties, might not thank 
us for involving him in the good opinion of such public 
writers as are not content to admire, but must needs justify^ 
“ the conquest of Sindh ; ” who defend the hunting down oi 
old Mir Rfistum: subscribe to the Napier theory of trea- 
ties;* recommend the dethronement of every native prince 
in India : and the abrogation of ** the -perpetual settlement of 
Bengal !” 

The thread of the narrative cannot be better taken up than 
with the following concise summary of Mr. Currie’s ; to pas- 
sages in which we have drawn our reader’s attention by 
it^ics : — 

Incloaure 1 in No. 0 
F. Currie^ to the Oovemor-Oeneral. 

My Loud, Lahore, December 5, 1846. 

In continuation of my letter to your Lordship of the 2nd instant, I hare 
the honour to report that, on the afternoon of that day, the members of the 
Durbar, with the more infiuentiol Chiefs, came to my Durbar tent, when i 

• Vide Sindh Blue Book; paeeim, but ex* ora.; ladosure one la No. 

October 17, 1S42. ^ 
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I«qu6sted Khaleefa Noorooddeen to read aloud to them your Lord^p’s 
khureetta, and then explained to them the mode we proposed to adopt for 
conducting; the inveatigatiou into the truth, or otherwise, of tlie statemeuts 
made by the Sheik Jmamooddeen. 

The Chip's unanimously aaaent^l to' the propriety of the measure, and 
declared that no other mode of investigation teould be so satisfactory to 
themselves. 

They all expressed their dcsii*e to be present, and it was arranged that 
the investigation should commence at 8 o clock the following morning. 

Accordingly, soon after 8 o’clock on the morning of the ;lrd, the Sheik 
having come from his camp at ShahdeiTah, and the Chiefs being assembled, 
the proceedings were commenced. 

The court, if I may so call it, was composed of myself, os President 
Lioutenant-Colonol Lawrence, C B. Major-General Sir John Littler, K.C.B. 
John Ijiwrenee, Fjsq., and Lieutenant-Colonel Goldie, 12th Native Infantry, 
as members ; and the proceedings were taken down for record in English 
by Captains Broome and Edwai^s and Ensign Hodgson, and in Persian 
by the Meer Moonshce of my office, an olli(“er of the Agency, and one at- 
tached fn the establishment of Mr. John Lawrence. Tlio prreoedings were 
also taken down in Peisutn by Dewun Deena Nath and Vakeel K xc Kishen 
Chiind, on llie }>art of the Durbar 

I’he court was crowded witli Clucfs : a li-^t of those present is given with 
the detailed record of proecodiugH. Yutir Lordship ii ill see that there were 
sixty-five prineipnl persons, exelu.iire offolleneers and Vakeels. 

1 was never present in a more orderly or attentive assembly. 

The evaminatiou of tl»e evidence adduced by Sheik Imamooddecn in sup- 
port of Ins sLutements occupied the fii*st day till 8 m the afternoon. We 
tliought It liettcr to close the proceedings for that day, and give the Durbar 
time and (»pportiiuity t(t prcj)aro theii* deleuce. ilie court, thei-efore, od- 
jourueJ till 8 o'clock yesterday 

Oil Its reassembly, all Wvirc again present, and several military offieers 
also — a few only altcuded on the former day, not knowing that they would 
be periiiiiled to’ do so. 

The defence was then entered on by the Durbar, and occupied no less 
limn two hou)>) 

The proceedings in detail are inclosed for your Lordsbip’s information. 

A separote pajier, drawn up by me, being an abstract of the proceedings, 
with our opinions on the evidence, and our unanimous demsiou as to the 
guilt of lliijaU Lall Sing, also uccoinpaiiieh this letter This paper is signed 
by all tlic members of tlie Conimissiuii. 

It did not appear to mo e\]iedieiit that our decision should be proclaimed 
m that crowded and mixed assembly ; I, therefore, proposed that the mem 
here of the Durbar, excepting Ut^juh Lall Sing, witb the more influential 
Cliiefs, being the heads luid reproscnlatives of the principal families, should 
adjoiu-n with us to my own tent. A list of these parties, twenty-two in 
number, w'ill bo fnnnd’with the proceedings. 

I went through the whole of the evidence, carefully and deliberately to 
this assembly, and explained to them our decision, and the circumstances on 
which it was grounded. 

I thou, at once, explained that your T>ordship bad directed me, if Sheik 
Imamooddeen establi^ed his asseitions, to state that it was not your inten- 
tion, ill consideration of the circumstances mentioned in your later instruo- 
tione, to consider the misconduct of the Vi/ier as a violation of the Treaty, 
^d as involving a termination of the relations which had been establishw 
between the two Governments, provided the other members of the Durbevr 
the ehitfs disMmed participation is the offence ; but I suued tAat 

L L 
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Lordship did, in the event of the BtxjaKs eonvietion, demand hie being 
forthwith dmoeed by the Maharmah from hie office of Vieier, and held 
under eurveiUanoe pending your Lordship's further orders, as it teas mani- 
festly impossible that the Government of the maharajah could be carried on 
with any prospect of success by one who had proved so faithless to If is 
Highness' interests, or that the British Oovemment could continue to act in 
concert with one who had so grievously offended against them. 

All were unanimous in determining his immediate deposition from the 
Vizierut, in expressions of approbation of your Lordship’s justice and gra- 
titude for the consideration and kindness or tlie British OoTemment 

It was tiien agreed by the Sirdars that B^ah Lall Sing should he detained 
in the Durbar tent till his followers were removed from ^e Fort and Palace, 
which were to he placed under the charge of Sirdar Sing, Dewan Deena 
Nath, and Sirdar Shore Sing, the hrother-in-law of Oie Maharajah. On the 
relief of the Blah’s guards from the Palace, and the substitution of troops 
under Tej Sing, it was determined that Bajah LiB Sing should be escorted 
by a company of the State troops (Teg Sinf^) to his own house in the town, 
without returning to the Palace. 

All tliis was effected without the e^htest frouhle or disturbance of any 
kind. Colonel Lawrence, accompanied Sirdar Tej Sing with Dewan Dccna 
Nath and Sirdar Shore Sing to tlie Palace ; and Lieutenant Edwardes, at 
the request of Sirdar Tej Sing, accompani^ Biyah Lall Sing to his own 
house in the town. 

Bi^jali Lall Sing is now under surveillance of Sikh troops, at his own 
house, awaiting, by Uie Chiefs’ desire, your Lordsliip’s orders us to his future 
di»K)sa1. 

The government is to he carried on by a Commission enronosed of Sirdar 
Tej Sing, Dewan Deena Nath, Sirdai' Inhere Sing, and KhuJeefa Noorood- 
deen, till some fuither arrangement is made. The seal of the Maharajah 
h(u been for the ptresent deposited, at tltc joint request of those persons, with 
Colonel Lawrence. 

EveiyUiing is to-day as quiet in the town as if nothing of interest to the 
people iiad happened, and the deposition of the Vizier is said to have given 
universal satisjaction. 

Hie necessary proclamations to the provincial governors and districi 
officers were issued before the Sirdare left my tent yesterday ofitemoou. 

I have, &c. 

F. CUBBIE. 

The Prime Minister conducted as a prisoner to his house 
by the Sikh troops, — nay, we believe, by his own guard of 
honor ; — and the signet of the Koyal minor deposited for safest 
custody with the British agent : are minute circumstances full of 
meaning, and which will not escape the eye of the historian. 

Rajah Lai Singh’s pet project was the creation of a devoted 
body guard of foreigners and Mussulmans who were to bear 
him scatheless through revolution. The whole_ power and 
wealth of the crown had been at his disposal for nine months ; 
he had raised, equipped and drilled in tlie English fashion, four 
new infantry corps, and two troops of horse artillery; 
perdu in the suburbs of Lahore weiie between 2,000 and 3,000 
Affghan sowars, sworn on the Koran to defend the Brahmjn 
Vizier 1 Yet Ms own escort led him a prisoner from tflo 
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council tent ; and all the benefit be derived from their swords 
was that they cleared the streets of Lahore for him, to pass 
to the place of his confinement. The incident of the soalis 
equally siffnificant. The very first emblem of power was a 
stumbling block to the Sirdars; to which of them was it to be 
given in charge? Even for a day or two until arrangements 
could be made to carry on the Government, the jealousy of 
the other chiefs would not allow one of their number to be 
tinisted with the all-powerful signet, which gives and which 
takes awav. All felt that it would be safe only with a British 
officer. After this, what augury was wanted to foretell the 
destiny of the Punjab. 

Our space will not permit us to reprint the evidence, and our 
remarks are only intended ' as a running commentary on the 
Blue Book. But we subjoin these three papers on whose 
authenticity or falsity rested the proof of the Rajah’s trea- 
son : — 

No. 1 . — Translation of n per icanna from the Lahore Oorernmenl to tlte 
ojfficere and soldiers -under the conunatid of Sheik Imamooddeen. 

“ By the gi-ace of God.” 

Sign manual 
of Kajali 
Lall Sing. 


To the officers, and sepen's, and non-commbsioned officei-s under the 
romniand of the Governor Sheik Imamooddeen Khan Behadoor in Casli 
mere. 


Seal of 
Malianyah 
Duleep Sing. 


This order is now sent to you, and after receiving it you will remain with 
the Governor Sheik Imamooddeen Khan Behadoor, doi igthe work of the 
Stnte ; and whenever he returns to the presence, you shall be kept on in the 
WT^ice as befoiv. Have no fear, therefore, but muain with the person 
ni quesuou. This is on imperative order. Consider your welfare as my 
care. 

Dated 15tfc qf Sawun, 1003, (or 26th of July, 1846. J 
[N B.-— The original MS. is in the handwriting of Munslii Ruttun 
Chund of the long be^. The lost sentence “ consider, &c.,” and Uie date, 
are in a different hand.] 

No. 'i.^TranslatioH of an Ikranumeh, or deed qf 2 >t'omisc, accompanying 
Letter No. 1. 

“ By Uie grace of God.” 

Sign manual 
of R^ah 
Loll Sing. 
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I hereby promise that if my friend Sheik Imamooddeen Khan Behadoor, 
.with good‘Will and fidelity to ms proper masters, duly performs the task imr 
posed upon him in a separate letter, my whole interest shall be exerted to 
secure him from being called to account by the British Government. ‘What- 
ever allowance either he, or his jagheeraaree horsemen, or the Sheik, lus 
late father, received from the Lahore Government, the same jagheers, and 
something added to thorn, as a rew’aid for service, shall be assigned him in 
the Lahore territory. By the grace of God I will not foil to fulfil this that 
1 have written. 

Dated, Lahore, \ 2th Sawun, 1003, (or 2hth of July, 1846.^ 

[N. B. — Tlie original MS. is in the handwriting of Lida Purun Chund.] 

No. 3 — Tramlation of a letter from, Rajah Ltd! Sing to Sheik hnamood- 

deen. 

Doubtless you will have perused the contents of my former letter. 

My friend, you are not ignorant of the ingi'atitudo and want of faith 
which Baiah Golub Sing has exhibited towards the ]..ahore Sirkar. It is 
indeed siiiticionlly glaring. 1 now write, therefon*, to iv«pic»t, iny friend, 
that yon will not set before your eyes the c.xiimple of your late father’s form- 
er intercourse with the aforesaid Uajali, but consider both your duty and 
your interest to ho this way. and infliet such injiu-y and chasiisement upon 
the said Rajah, that he shall have reason to renieinher it. It is to be hoped 
that if the Rajah makes but one false step, be will never be able to re-estab- 
lish himself again For youi- security and coiilidcncc, my fnend, 1 have 
sent you a se 2 »arate written guarantee, that you may have no misgivings as 
to the consequences Let me licai* often of jour welfare, 

P.S. — up this paper when you have read it. 

Dated l^th Sawun. 

[R. B — ^Tlie original MS. is in the handwriting of Lala Punin Chund. 
The envelope in which the letter is inclosed is separate ; and separate fiom 
that again is a slide of paper wliich closes the envelope ; and on this latter 
is on one side. ])urt of the direction to the Sbeikb, and on the other, the 
sign manual of Rajah Lull Sing.”] 

We did not intend extracting from the Court*8 abBtract 
the proceedings any more than tlicir remarks on tho authenti- 
city of the three documents quoted above ; but on reperusal 
the whole summary of the evidence seens so concise and com- 
plete, and the argument upon it so admirable and convincing, 
that we should do injustice to the subject, if we curtailed it 
of a line ; — 

Abstract of Proceedings, with remarks and decision. 

“ The statement of Sheik Imamooddeen is to the e^ct that he received 
secret instructions from the Vizier Bajah Lall Sing, thesugh his confidential 
agent Pooriiu Cliund, to resist the occupation of Casdimore by Riyah Golub 
Sing, and to ci-eate disturbances in the province ; that he replied in a matter 
of this kind, the mere letters of Poorun Chund would not os sufiicient for 
him to act iq>ou, he must have a writing from the Bijjah to himself, 
and a pajier to assure and guii^ the troops, and that he subsequently 
received the tlirce papers which he delivered to Colonel Lawrence at Thar 
nah, and that be considered these papers his warrant for raiaing the re- 
belhon which be had beaded, and in which Vizier Luckput Kse and others 
were killtd 
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The proofs adduced by Sheik Imamooddeen in substantiation of his 
statement, are these : — 

1. A letter said to have been written to him by R^ah T.a.n Sing, i^ABj T^Tig 
him to create disturbances in the Ih'ovince of Cashmere and oppose the 
occupation thereof by Maharajah Golab Sing, dated 13th Sawun. 

2. An ikramamch, dated 12th Sawun, which accompanied the said 
letter, engaging to maintain liim in his jagheei-s and to intercede witli the 
British officers for his Juhmder probity, and promising furtlier reward to 
him and to his followers, if he did as directed in the letter. 

3. A pOrwanna from the Durbar to the officers and soldiers in Cashmere, 
exhorting them to exert themselves and do good service ^hidmut) at the 
bidding of the Sheik, without fear of consequences, and promising in that 
case, tliat they should he continued in service when they came to Laliore. 

4. The evidence of Poorun Chund, in corroboration of the statement 
of the Sheik, as to tlie nature of the communications which passed between 
Bajah Lall Sing and the Sheik, tlirough liim. Ins confidential agent at 
Laliore, and as to the authendcitv of the documents 

0 The evidence of Dewau llakim Kae, a confidential servant of the 
Durluir, who was deputed from Lahore in August, to bring away the Sheik 
from Cashmere. 

Translations of the above letters and paper, and a transcrij t of the 
evideni’e in full, are in the proceedings. 

The above is the evidence adduced by the Sheik, the examination of 
which occupied the whole of the fii-st day. 

On tlie second day Dewan Deona Xatli, on the port of the Dui’har, read 
from notes a piqicr to the effect that, from tlie date of concluding the Treaty, 
the Durhai' had at once 8(’t themselves to work to eaiiy into effect its pro- 
visions, and that in no instance hod anytliing been done in opposition 
thereto ; that in regattl to Co-shmere measures had been taken to put the 
oflicera of the Maharajali Golub Sing in possession of the province, and 
that as early as May last, the Hurree Purlnit was made over to Luckput 
llae, thei Mahoriijah's Vizier, who had given u dukkulnameh (a deed ac- 
knowledging possession), w'hich he had with him and would pi-oduce. 
Ill evidence of these assertions, copies of several nerwaimas to Sheik Imam- 
ooddeen, written oil diffei-eut dates about April and May, peremptorily 
directing him to make over the province and the foils, accoraing to the 
terms of tlio Treaty, wore produced, tlie aittheiiticity of which the Sheik did 
not deny ; an urzeo from the Sheik to the Durbar was also read (admitted 
by the Sheik) acknowlcdmng tlic receipt of these orders and stating his 
readiness to obey them, out urging the difficulties of ‘'Cttling his accounts 
with the Maharfi)ah, and making tlie necessniy an-aagements in accordance 
with the Treaty, and requesting a few months’ delay, 'lliis urzee is dated 
1st Bysack, early in May. 

The defence then proceeded, in reference to tho statement of Dewan 
Hakim Bae, to state that several perw aiinas had been sent to that officer 
from the Diu-bar to hiwtcii on his way and to perform the service on which 
ho hod been sent to liring away the Sheik. Some of these were produced, 
and admitted by Dewan Hakim lloe. It was urged tliat Hakim Roe having, 
conti uiy to the orders of the Durbar, mode culpable delay in proceeding to 
Cashmere, had concocted the story of secret instructions to exculpate himself. 

The next point referred to was the facility of foi’ging signatures, and the 
great difficulty in detecting such foigeries ; in proof of which two orders on 
the Lahore Pay Office were put in, on which it was asserted pay had been 
issued oil the faith of the siguatures being that of Regah Lall Sing, and 
^bich proved afterwards to have been fabricated. (The signatures were 
clumsy imitations.) 
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The defence then referred to the evidence of Poonm Chund, in regard to 
the ikramameh and letter, m his hendwritiug, to the Sheik, and stated tlmf 
it was never the custom of the Durbar, or Vizier, to send an order or im- 
portant communication to a principal in the handwriting of liis confidential 
agent, but usually the Durbar Moonshees only wrote these orders or com- 
munications, but that sometimes other parties, but never the Agents of 
t^e parties addresssed. (To this Sirdar Shore Sing Attoreewala dissent- 
ed, and told the Dewan that he knew tlie facts to be omerwise.) 

defence concluded by general observations of the kindness, consi- 
deration, and merry, shown by the British Qovemment to the Maharajah 
and to the Durbar and to all its memb^, and dwelt on tlio improbability, 
not to say impossibility, of their being so mad as to do an act which must 
endanger not only themselves and their prosj^ects individually, but must 
fdBTect &e interest of the Maharajah and the esisteiice of tlie Govenimeiit. 
It is stated that tliis was one of the machinations of Maharajah Golab Sing, 
whose creature the Sheik was, and hod always been, and that tliis infamous 
plot was contrived by the Maharajah for the destruction of the Dm'har. 

Dewan Dcciia Natli stated that he had nothing fui'ther to uive, and the 
Sheik was asked if he had anytlimg to say in i*ej)ly. He stated, in refer- 
ence to the assertion, regarding confidential ag(>nts never bemg employed 
to write to their principals, that lie had numberless leltci-s from the Bajah to 
himself, written by Poonm Cliund, which tlie Rajali could not, u pro- 
duced, deny ; that two of these he had given to ('olonel I.a\vrenct at Thanali 
(these were with Colonel Lawrence’s office, wliich has not yet arrived, and 
could not be produced,) and that he had one witli him a Idch he requested 
might be exammed, and slioam the Kajali. This was a letter written to tlie 
Sheik, in tlie liand-ariting of Poonm Chund, and hearing the signatui-e of 
the Rajah, evidently coiTCsjiotiding with tJiosc in the letter and ikramameh. 
Tliis eommmiicatiou was a))pareutly sent in Ajiril or May. It began by 
lamenting that tlie province of Cashmere had Ih*(*u made ovi'r to Golab Sing, 
hut btated, that as such was the will of the IlnlisU Government, it could not 
lie helped. It told him, that when he hod made over charge of tlie Govern- 
ment to the new possesbors, he should come to I^ahore, where all kindness 
and consideration would bo shown him, and arrangements for his future pro- 
vision would lie made. (The R^jah Hdiiiitted tho authenticity of the Jetter ■ 

The Sheik requested that Poonm Cliund might he exammed ae to tlic 
important matters in wliich letters had been written hy him in the name of 
the Rajah, and as to the extent to which tlie Rajah tnisted liim. This was 
assented to. Poonm Cliimd then commenced disclosures of secret ail’airs 
in wliich he hod been emphiyed by the Rajah to write to tlie Sheik, and 
other parties, to bring about tlie nnirdcr of Rajah lleera Sing and Puiulit 
Julia, and relative to his having hern em]doyed to nogoUato the sale of golil 
stolen from the palace when the Rajali was Toshakimnoah, but tliose lieing 
foreign to tho quoHtion at issue, the Court did not think it right to allow him 
to proceed. 

Tlie Sheik said he had nothing further to urge. 

With regard to the first letter produced by Sheik Imamooddoen, it w 
in the liaud-writiug of Poorun Chund, and not of any of tlie Durnar 
Moonshees, but it bears the signature of the liiyah, to all tippearancp- 
The Rajah denies this signatuie ; and though, from a oomparison with a 
gieat many other undoubted and admitted signatiuros of the 
wems no reason to doubt its authenticity, it is difficult to prove judici^y 
its genuineness. The genuineness CKf the letter itself, as to tlie instructifl®^ 
of Rajah Lall Sing, must rest mainly on the oircumstanees of the caae wiuen 
will be adverted to more fully Imrodter. • u ran 

The iknumamch is also in ibo hand-writing of Poonm Chund ; it Doaw* 
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date differing one day from that of letter, which accompanied it ; 
circumstance is satisfactorily explained by Poorun Chund, in his evid^oe ; 
and the fact of tliis difference of dote is not to be lost sight of ; a person 
fabricating two documents connected one with the other, and concerning 
the same transaction, stated to have been sent and deliyered by the some 
bearer, would not be likely to make them of different dates, and thus to 
render an explanation or their discrepancy necessary. The same as was 
said of the imting and the seal, in the case of the letter, is equally wpli- 
cable to the ikramameh. The seal appears genuine ; judicial proof m its 
genuineness, apart from tlie circtunstances of the case is difficult 

The perwanna is in the hand-writing of Moonshee Rutten Ghund Besh- 
(lerras, the Ihurboi’ Moonsliee. Its authenticity is proved by the writer, and 
H'lmitted by the Rajah. It is a remarkable document ; a literal translatioii 
of It, with Its date, is given in tho margin.-!: Tliis, tliough not noticed by 
the Durbar in the defence, was stated by the Rajah, on its being produce^ 
to bo tlie oidy document addressed by him to the troops in Cashmere, either 
l)('fore or after the rebellion. It is proved by the Durbar Moonshee, that 
it was written by the order of Rajali Xall Sing, when none of the otlier 
members of the Government vrere present, and tliat it was written after a 
jnivate and secret coiifei’ence, the pm-port of wliicb lie does n jt know, and 
ut the close of which he wraa edled to write it. Tho Rajah states that it 
was written at tlie request of Poonm Ghund, who told him diat the Sheik 
asked for a document tb assure die troops, and to promise that they would 
receive their pay on arrival at Lahore with tlie Sheix, if they would como 
with him, aud that the Sheik could not come away without the troops, as ho 
was afraid of MiUiar^jah Golab Slug, and of being plundered by the way. 

Rut tho puqiort of the jierwaima is quite different, it does not direct the 
troops to leave Cashmere, and accompany the Sheik to Lahore. It directs 
them to remain vith the SJuik in the performance of service at his bidding^ 
and to have no apprehension. What a.ssuranco aud eucouragemeut could die 
troops require to como to lialioro for their pay ? 

But if such w'as the purjiort and intent of the perwanna, why was its 
exisU'nco studiously kept secret from the political officers at Lahore, who 
were in daily communication with the Rajah about the evacuation of Cash- 
mere, when every minute circumstance in connection with the affairs of 
Cashmere, was constantly discussed ? On dio arrival of this perwanna a 
salute was fimi by die troops. Shordy afterwards dio rebellion broke out, 
and these troops did peribrm service with the 8heik at his bidding, by 
attacking the troops of Mulmn^iali Golab Ring, killing the Vissier Luckput 
Rnc, and putdng themselves in open rebellion in die nroviuce. 

If the Jtajah did not intend this to be the result of his perwanna, he 
would assuredly have sent anodier, explaining what he did mean, and or- 
dering the troops to come away, in direct terms ; but he admits diat he 
Bent the troops no other commiuiication. If ho did not mean tlie rebel- 
lion to he the lesidt of his order, ho is still responsible for such result, 
when ho took no means to counteract it It is altogether impossible, 
however, to believe, tliat a document so worded, independendy of other 

• Be it known to the officers and soldiers and office-bearers, who are nnder the 
orders of Ameenool Moolk Sheik Imamooddeen Bebadoor, Governor of (appomted 
to) Gadunere. 

At this time the orders of the Malianysh are iasned to von. It behows you m the 
receqit of Hia Higlmess' order, to remain with Ameenool Moolk Sheik Imamooddeen, 
m POTorming services for the Ooveniment ; and whenever you letom to the piesenM, 
yoa will be oontinued in the service. Be assured; haveno ^iprehension. Bemain 
With the Sheik: attend to his Older. 

This bean the seal of the Mahandsh, and the aignatuie of B^jahLall Sing. 

Bated Iftth Sawuiit 1908 (or 98lh of July, 1840.) 
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circumBtanoes, was intended to be understood by the troops that they 
were merely to return to Lahore. If it were an obscurely wormd document^ 
which it is noty its meaning must he judged by the result it produced. 

The Raiah states that his perwuuna to the troops was sent to Sheik 
Imamood^een, at his request. It could not possibly have gone alone. It 
must have been accompanied by some penoanna or Utter to the Sheik, appriz- 
ing him of its having been sent, and of its purport. The Sheik produces the 
letter, which he says accompanied it. aud which, if true, explains distinctly 
the meaning of the perwaima and tlie transaction. The liajah denies the 
authenticity of this letter, hut does not produce or refer to any other ; and 
as some letter must 'xist, and the liajah has no other to adduce, it is but 
fair to the Sheik, and iii acvordonce with 1*60500, to suppose that the one 
produced by the Slicik is the true one. 

The letter and iki'amamch. moreover, have all the appearance of authen- 
ticity, and their seals of being geumne; primd facie, there is nothing but 
the improbability of the transaction, to tlirow doubt upon them, — the fact of 
the transaction is established independently of them by the perwanua. 
All circumstances favour the belief of their aulheriticily, and the only 
attempt mode by the Durbar to establish their invalidity has signully failed. 

Supposing the letter and ikraniameh to be tine, \bc perwanua to the 
trooM ia quite inteIhgihU, and all is in keeping. Assuming them false, and 
the Rajah's svny true, the periranna, and the reasons for writing it, aio 
altogether inexplicable. 

The evidence of Poomn Cbimd. tm might be ex])eeted, tallies with that 
of liis principal. Sheik linumooddeeii It wits given, however, with all the 
appearance of being true. Even- opportunity was given to the Diurhar to 
disprove it, aud the only attempt they made to do so, failed. The esplaua- 
tion of tlie discrepancy of dates is satisfactory'. 

Tlie evidence of Dewan Hakim llac is important He wa.s deputed by 
the Durbar to Cashmere about the period that the letter livas written. He 
was sent in consequence of the Political officci-s urging the Durbar to send 
a snecial emissary to bring away the Sheik, wlio was assuming a posture of 
defiance. It was of importance that he should go with all expedition, and 
invested with aiiUiority to bring away the She^ Uis open instructions 
were to tliis puiqiort. He declares tliat he received secret veroal iustni -lums 
from the Rajah, dii-ecling him to aid and assist the Sheik, who had been 
written to by him to lai.so disturbances, and oppose the occupation of Rajah 
Golab Sing. A vakeel from the Agency was sent with the Dewan, to take 
him the nearest road, by Jumnioo. On leaniing this, by the written repre- 
sentation of the Dewan, R^jah Loll Sing, ordered him to go by the circuitous 
route of Rhimber and RiqpUrio. The Dewan, who was in constant commu- 
nication with the Rajali, took twenty days in reaching Rc^jourie, which he 
could easily have done in seven, and did not Toai;b that place until the re- 
bellion had broken out. His delay was known to tlie Rajah. Perwannas 
were certainly sent by the Durbar to hasten on, but no otlier cmissury was 
sent to enforce the orders, the neglect of wliich was known ; till at last the 
Political Agent insisted on another offiper going, and then Utter Sing was 
dispatched. Tlie a-ritten orders to Bhimbcr and Rajoiirie, and not m 
the Political Agent directed, W Jummoo, and the unaccountable delay ui 
reaching Rajourie and Casbnmiiie (ke was one month and eight days 
and fifteen days in reluming), tend, to confirm (he statement 
makes that he* received secret orders fium the Bqjah, contrary to those wi^ 
were given openlji by tlie ^urbar. , . _ ^ 

The circumHMoee stated in the defence bear very little on l^be matter • 
teue. The only facte stated axe : Ist, the orders given by the 
Sheik, to evoouate the provifioe; the ptowanna tent to Dewan uaax" 
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Bae, to proceed on his mission ; and Sdlj, the praotioe of never empiiojiiiff 
an agent to write the letter addressed to bis principal. The two first ^ 
these are admitted, and they do not affect &e case ; and the thi^ is Bata#> 
laotorily disproved by a document admitted to be true. 

Upon full deliberation and considemtion of the evidence and, statements 
i-eferred to above, we are imanimously of opinion that it is establislied and 
proved, that the Vizier, Bajah Lall Sing, did encourage Sheik Imamooddeen 
to excite disturbance in Cashmere, and to oppose the occupation of the pro< 
viiioe by Maharajah Oolab Sing: and that ho did encourage the troops in 
the province to aid Sheik Imamoodden in the late rebellion. 

We do not find it proved that the other members of the Durbar were par* 
iK'ipators with the B^ah Lall Sing in the above proceeding, or cognizant 
tlu'roof 


F. CunniE, Preiident, 

H. M. liAwnsNcn, ' 
J. H. Littler, M-Gen., 
John Lawrenoe, 

A. OOLDIB, Lt-Gol. 


.Members ’’ 


But one act of the Drama now remains : the one most inter- 
esting to all thinking minds, all who believe that the extension 
of our influence in trm East brings good with it to the people. 

After the deposition of Bajah Lai Singh from the Yizarnt, 
it was reBolved to remove him also from the kingdom. This 
was rendered necessary- by the violent and shameless passion, 
of the Queen Mother. Laying aside even the last appear- 
hnees of matronly modesty, she abandoned herself to alternate 
ravings and intrigues ; now imprecating like deserted Dido — 


“ NuUua amor ppjiulis, nec foedera sunto 

** Exoiiwre aliquis nostris cx ossibus ultor.”* 


—now imploring the Sirdars — ^the British Resident — any body — 
to restore her lover. It was quite inconsistent with the peace 
of the Punjab, that the Rani and the late Vizier should both 
remain in it. Accordingly the Rajah was sent into a menuful 
banishment at Agra, in the British territory ; where he still 
resides upon a pension of rupees 2,000 a month 'from the 
Lahore state. 

So far back as Sratember 19th, 1846, we learn from the 
Blue Book, that LordT Hardingc had determined (in case the 
Lahore authorities should feel unable to carry on the ^govern- 
ment, and place themselves in the hands of the British) to 
refuse positively any farther interference, which was not based 
on the complete control of the civil and military administrar 
tions. He would consent only to " a transfer of power 
their hands to those of a British officer, residing at the capital, 
assist^ by a native oonneU, and supported by British troops.”! 


• .fineld, Ub.lV. SM. 

Letter No* t, September 19th, 1846. 


M la 
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For thb Lord Hardinge has been blamed. We think if he 
had not calculated all chances, and been prepared for all eyents, 
he ought to have been impeached. He was pledged to with- 
draw the British troops in December ; the Durbar, the Bani, 
and the Vizier all warned him that in that cose the government 
^ttust fall, and disoiganization ensue ; i. e., the supreme power 
in the Punjab woula once more return into the hands of the 
Kfaalsa Amy. Yet the Governor-General of British India 
was not to premeditate such a catastrophe. Last year the cry 
was that he mas taken by surprise in December 1845 ; that the 
Sikh invasion found him unprepared ; that he should have even 
anticipated the attack / 

There*8 a deal of wit in that fable of ^sop’s about ** the old 
man, and his son, and the ass.’’ We recommend it to certain 
oblivious and inconsistent public writers ; or (if they prefer 
their own wit to ^sop’s) an occasional reperusal of what they 
wrote six months ago. On December 9 th, 1846, ,Mr. Currie 
conveyed to the MAarajah the Governor-General’s sentiments 
aefoliows: — 

It is now incun\bent on Tour Highness’ Government and the Chiefs 
who have the greatest interest in the preservation of the Beosut. to decide 
upon the couiee which may be deemed beet for the interest of the State to 
aaopt, under present circumstances. It is the anxious hope of his Lord- 
ship, that such arrangements will be made, as may conduce to the establisli- 
ment and maintenance of the Oovenunent; but it must be clearly under- 
stood that after the eamerieMe, during the last eight months, of the mal- 
administration and bad faith of the late Vizier, Bagah LdU Sing, the Oover 
nor-Oenerdl wiU not eoneent to leave a British force at Lahore, beyond the 
stipulated period, for the sake of suppordng a Government tchioh can give 
no aeewramee qf its power to govern jueUy at regards its people, and no 
guarantee for Ike performanee of its obligations towards its neighbours. It 
behoves Xour HighnfliMi and the Sirdars of the State, to be most coreftd in 
the reoanstmetion of the Government, either by the appointment of a 
capable Vizier, or by Buch other course as may be oeemed most expedient: 
in these sRimgements the British Government can exercise no intenerenoo, 
but tiie GovemorGenetal will be ready, if required, in oooordanco with tlie 
tenns of the Treaty, to give the Oovenunent of Your Highness the md 
of his advice and gm offices, for the furtherance of his iuterests of the La- 
hore Government 

The Governor-General, however, oonsiderB it incumbent on him to caution 
Your Highness and the Sirdars of the Beasut, that At# Lordship is deter- 
mined to held the Lahore Government responsible for the tranguUUty of tM 
frontier, and that he will not permit the renewal qf a state of anarehy, 
misrule, and military insuboralnation, swmlarto that which existed Uut 
year. His Lordship is onxiona that the Brititii Government ihoidd olwa^ 
continue in terms cf peace and amity with its neighbours, but it mart hem 
the neiid^bouring Strte responsible that a state of things adverse to^ 
interests of Biituh aalgeate and destructive of the tranquillity of the SB’ 
tiah frontier, ehall not m permitted to prevail within it My mend, lhave 
oornmnnioatadto Your ffighaeastbeaehiendty aentimentB of theGoy^ox^ 
OenenO, which have migin in a ainoers desire ios the welftfe of 
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Your HiglmesB' Qovenunent, and 1 feol aatisfled that, by following the ad< 
vice of His Lordship, Your Highness will secure the happiness andTOOf^ 
perity of youraolf and kingdom.” ^ 

And the Maharajah thus replied 

** As tlie Oovomor>General is desirous of tnB.infji.iTiing this State, it is not 
pro^r Uiat the wliole of the British force stationed here should he put to 
furtiior inconvenience and annoyance. NevortheleBS wifli regard to thrf 
necessity for establislung the Government of the ooontry, and the fact of 
the time for withdrawal of the troops having arrived, it is hoped, that 
the Agent, with two battalion*, and one regiment of eawdrg, and one bat- 
tery, may be allowed to continue for tome month*, during which, what still 
remains to be done to oonmlete the organization of tliA finv amittfin t in an 
efficient manner may be enected ; and there can be no doubt that Golonri 
Lawrence will, according to tho provisions of the Treaty, give every aid and 
assistance in establishing the Government.” 

In otl^r woi^ the Sikh Sirdars wanted to haTe a eontin- 
gent; to Yoocinate Maharajah DhuUp ^gh from the ann 
of the little boy at Gwalior. 

Mr. Currie assured them that there was no hope of their 
being assisted to tyrannise, and insured agunst insurrection, — 
that melancholy birthright of the oppressed! The Sirdars 
were invited to Mr. Currie's tent to hear in detiul on what 
terms alone the Goyemor-Gcneral would any longer assist them 
in governing the country. We quote his own words : — 

If solicited to aid in tho administration of tho Government, during tbo 
minority of the Malianiiali, the British Agent moat hwre full authority to 
interfere in, and to control all mattere, in every department of the State, 
for the benefit of all connected with the Boasut. 

In such case every attention would be paid to the feelings of the Sikh 
pcuplo, to preserving the national institutions and customs, and to main- 
tiuning Uic just rights of all classes. No change in the detaile of adminis- 
tration ufoultl he made not neoewary for obtaining these objects, and these 
iktails would be conducted by Native officers, a* at present, who would be 
appointed and superintended by a CmMcil qf Regency, composed of the lead- 
ing Chiefs and Sirdars, acting under ebe control and gnidanoe of the British 
ffficers. 

'J’bo administration of the country would be conducted by this Coun^ 
of Itegency in tiio manner doterminea on by themselves in consultation with 
tho British officer, who would have full authority to interfere in, and to» 
direct tho duties of every department. 

The members of this Council of Begmicy, once chosen, would not he 
liable to be displac^ or changed without the concurrence of the Governor- 
Gonoral in Counoi!. 

A British force would reiuain at Lahore for the protection of the dty 
and country, in saoh position as the Govemor^Genmd should think be^ 
adapted for the secoiity of the force, and, at the same time, for the conveni- 
ence of the mhabitonts of the town. 

A fixed sum in monthly instalments must be set apart from the revenues 
of ^ country for the miuntenanco of this fwtee. 

The Govemor-Goncnral must be at liberty to oooupy-any military post 
fort with British soldiers which his Locdriiip may deem nooeseaiy for the 
ooourity of the capital, or kt maintaining the peace of the coimtry. 
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The jjrovisions of ttie Treaty of Lahore, dated 0th of March, would 
remain in full force, except as affected, tempororilv, by this arrangement, 
which would have effect only during the minority of the Mahoriyah Duleep 
Sing, or such shorter period as should bo determined on by the British 
Government, witli the concurrence of the Council of Regency. 

On the coming of age of tlie Maharajah, or at any ^riod prior to tltat 
evcuit, when the Governor-General should bo satisfied that tlie interposition 
of British agency is no longer necesaorv for tlie maintenance of the Govern- 
ment, tliis arrangement would cease. The British troops and officers would 
withdraw, and tiie Treaty of Lahore of the 9th of March, would be in full 
force and operation. 

If tlie.se principles are agreed to by the Chiefs, minor details may be 
determined on, and Articles of Agreement, to supersede those of the 11th of 
March, may be executed.” 

The “ fixed eum” was afterwards defined to mean twenty- 
four lakhs of rupees per annum. The expences of the origi- 
nal force of ocoupation were tlurty lakhs ; and the Governor- 
General did not think that that force could be prudently 
reduced ; but a generous allowance was made for the difficulties 
of the Maharajah^ and six lakhs short of the estimated expence 
demanded. 


Finally the sum was still further reduced and fixed at twen- 
ty-two lakhs. The hard bargainii^ on this point g^es us a 
high opinion of the financial abilities of Dewan iJina Nath, 
the Sikh Chancellor of Exchequer ; and assures us that Col 
Lawrence will have a powerful coadjutor in increasing the 
revenues and reducing the expences of the Lahore State ! 

The new articles of agreement of which these were the 
preliminaries were signed at Lahore on the I6th December; 
and ratified by the Governor-General at Byrowal on the Beas 
river on the 20th December, 1846. In them was inserted 
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mercy, as when a traveller who treads upon a snake, relents 
and li^ his foot to give it an opportunity to escape. 
first use the reptile makes of liberty is not to hide itself in 
the earth, but to bite the heel that bruised it. 

^e close our extracts from this interesting ** Blue Book 
with the following : — 

“ Tlie notification wliich I have caused to be published of the recent 
transactions at Ijahote contains a statement of the oircumstanoes which 
liave led to the mo^cation of the Trea^. The Articles of Agrement 
have been inserted in that document The Sirdars and Chiefs, in coming to 
this decision, have exercised Uioir own judgment, influenced, no doubt by 
the couviction that the interests of the Maharajah and the welfare of the 
|tcople can best bo secured by cultivating the friendship of the British 
Government 

Acting on tlic same principle, of maintaining the Lahore Treaty, and 
of strengthening the bon^ of amity and peace, 1 have undertaken, on the 
[iiirt of the British Oovermneiit to can^ the terms of the Agreement into 
I'ttect No permanent oltcratien has been made in the Treaty of Lahore ; 
every Article remains in fiill force, with the exception of the temporary 
suspension of Article XV. during the minority of the Mahari^jah. 

The interpoeition. of Britieh influence wiU be exerciaeil for the advan- 
Uuje of the people, and the success of this interposition leill be assisted by 
the crtnfldenee and cordiality with which the Sirdars will co-operate with 
the British Resident. . ^ • 

That Officer, lieutonant-Colonel I.nwrence, is well Imown to tlie Gmefs, 
hy liis oncrjjy, talents, and integrity ; by these qualities lie hae conciliated 
their good'Will and re^ct. 

Tlio Agreement ratified this day, as well as the recent events at Lahore, 
impress upon every State in India the conviction that, whilst 
/he British Government wiV, by just means, firmly consolidate its Eastern 
Empire, it will omit no efforts to improve the condition, and promote the 
prosperity, of all classes of the people, . . 

1 also trust, that when His Highness shall have arrived at the 
prescribed by law for assuming the government of the country, he ^11 
estaldiah his rule on the firm basis of making his people happy, by his 
equity and justice. , ,. •* j • 

III the interval, the Biitisli Government will feel a cordial solicitude in 
all that regards His Highness’ personal welfare.” 

A word or two, ere we bid our readers good bye on our past 
and present position at the Sikh Capiti^ -i t a 

A drizzling shower of small criticisms has assaded Lord 
Hardinge’s wm^merfennee policy throughout tlie year; and 
the Lahore Akbare have been ^igently searched fw items of 
interference to convict him of breach of tr^ty. We number 
ourselves among the ** constant readers of that wrner oi 
the Delhi CkaetU wnioh reports and doinjjs at Lahore ; 

but we never could find that the British authontiM had inter* 
fenid for Mi gh t- save peace and mercy ; objects so^ holy that we 
should assuredly forgive a stretch of 
them, and when the critics themselves are so divided in opimw, 
it ii rather haxd to talk of inconristenoy. One wnter ^Ur. 
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MacGregor, a great admirer of Sindh policy and Sindh tactics) 
commenting on the ** Cow Bow” at Lahore, in April, 1846, blamea 
the GoYemor-General's i^ent for not inietfering, and leaving 
the punishment of the dtizens of the capital to the Mahara- 
jah’s ministers.* In the end, by the patience of the political 
officers who would not allow their escort to draw their swords, 
or to fire a shot, and thus bring on a massacre, the riot sub- 
rided ; the ringleader, a brahman of notorious bad character, 
was arrested, tried, and convicted of having led on an armed 
mob to attack the Governor-General’s fment and his assistants ; 
and by the advice of the ^ent, the Du»ar hanged him. Yet 
another writer called this interference a murder/ If any one 
of the British officers had fallen on the occasion in question, 
we presume it would have been simple manslaughter? As it 
was, one had his head^ broken and all were struck ; and the 
connoisseurs in civic riots need not to be told that bullets soon 
follow bricks. The denouncers of the brahman’s murder would 
perhaps have better understood the case, had they, like Col. 
Lawrence and his assistants, stood face to face with him and a 
thousand other armed blackguards ‘‘ as good as he,” all furious 
with religious ezmtement, and thirsting for the blood of the 
Feringhi : if taming to avoid collision and bloodshed, they had 
run the gauntlet down a narrow street, every house top and bal- 
cony of which was crowded with baniyahs, tearing up bricks and 
comngs, and hurling them down with right hearty intent to 
kiUL” Strange to say, the very same conscientious journalist, 
who was horrified at the execution of the convicted malefactor, 
was, a month after, eloquent upon the folly of interfering in 
the Kote Kangra affiur, and taking the riege into our own 
hands : the alternative being that if the fort was not given up 
by the Durbar, the Purgab would be again at our mercy for 
breach of treaty I Even some impartial writers have been 
so far run away with by the cry of non-inUrference as to ques- 
tion what right we had to meddle in the Mooltan dispute 
between Baiah Lai Singh and Dewan Mdlraj. What right? 
Why the right that any one man has to mediate between two 
others who call him in as um^re: and the obligation of every 
honest man to repress strife, and make peace when it lies in 
his power. It would have ^en a ereditable thing truly, ibr 
the Govemmr-General to have refused to be the mjediator; 
to have stuck to the letter, aud not to the spiritx^ the treaty ; 
and said **I am very sorry, but I have pledged myself not to 
in the internal management of the kingdom. Fight 
away, thereffire, gentlemen, for I have also pled^ myself to 

• theSlUia,** 9adTiiljp.|ta 
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enforce peace on the frontier; and your quarrel puts the 
Fumab in jeopardy T 

We take a totally different yiew of these interferences : and 
congratulate Lord Hardinge and his agents in the N. W. 
on these eccentric "breaches of the treaty,** which in one 
instance restored peace to the capital and preyented a rising at 
Amritsur in another, sayed the Maharajah from breaking the 
treaty with us, and so losing his kingdom; and in the third, put 
an instant stop to a civil war : brought an ill-uaed and victo- 
rious Governor as a suppliant to Lahore ; and preserved to the 
state the services of the best Nazim in the Punjab. 

We cannot leave this subject without expresrins our regret, 
that the well-informed and trust-worthy journal, which supplies 
all India, and we believe all England with North West Fron- 
tier Intelligence (the " Delhi Gazette^*) and which in general 
BO cordially supports the forbearing policy pursued by Lord 
Hardinge in the Punjab, should not only assert our right, but 
set forth the propriety of killing cows at Lahore. 

We utterly deny both. 

The Punjab is not ours; it belongs to the Sikh people: 
and we have pledged ourselves solemnly by treaty " tp pay 
every attention to their feelings ; to preserve their national insH* 
tutions and automsf History tells us that no national institution 
or custom has been more dearly cherished or more bloodily 
maintained by the Khalsa, than their veneration for the cow. 

The DelhCs proposition therefore is simply that we should 
perjure ourselves, and break the treaty, in order that our sol- 
diers may eat beef. 

So much for our rufht to kill cows : the impropriety of our 
doing so rests on other grounds. 

Would it bo proper, or would it be humane, during our 
short occupancy of the Punjab, to sanction proceeding that 
would inevitably cause slaughter and bloodshed the day we 
leave the country ? If we set examnle of cow-killing our- 
selves, how can we expect to prevent the Mussulman popular 
tion from doing so too? Then mark the consequences. The 
offence is murder by the Sikh law, and the SiUi law we 
are bound to uphold.* . , 

Say it is a bad law; still the foot remains the uunethatit 
is the law, and that therefore we must maint a in it ; and just 
as certainly as any Mussulman would suffer dsolft for klUing 


, * nitMytiitthlsw8doiiofcbtU«?»,tluitth*poUtlo>lwillkoiHicim\d 

tAhoM Dttrbur to ouot tho poMlty of o hvnuui life for thot of a biuto boost j but 
they irould not Infer^ fturther thin to eoiomote the pvoisliBiO&t of 

aeatlu 
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a COW* were we not occupmng Lahore; so certamlr would the 
common practice of it under our protection be .fearfully avenged 
by a Mussulman massacre as soon as we departed. 

We anticipate here the ea^ but somewhat profligate jest 
that, we sLill never depart wm the Punjab.” In ml defer- 
ence, we do not see the certaintv ; and sboiud be ve^ sorry to 
do so : much less should we luce to see our authorities aetiuff 
on such an expectation. 

No : in enure good faith, let us act up to the honest spirit 
of our Sikh treaties; and we may rely upon it that we shall 
then have the Punjab, and all else that is good for us, as soon 
as it is our real interest that it should become on integral por- 
tion of British India. 

In earlier numbers of the Calcutta Reoiew we have made 
confession of our political faith ; of our notions of the rights 
of Indian priims, and the Indian people ; of the duties of 
residents, ministers and kings. We nave repeatedly expressed 
our belief that those three authorities can never work well 
together ; and the Lahore proceedings of 1846 are the latest, 
if not the strongest, illustration of the fact. But our readers 
reqmre not to be reminded, that Lord Hardinge consented 
to the briginid occupation of Lahore against hu own wishes 
and convictions — ana that only at the last moment — ^in the 
magnanimous though desperate hope of re-establishing a pros- 
trate state. There was just one new and favourable feature 
in the circumstances of the case which justified trying the ex- 
periment of a triumvirate policy again ; the king was a nonen- 
tity from his age — thus reducing the triumvirate to two ; and the 
minister knew so well that he kept his bead upon his shoulders 
only by our presence, that it was reasonable to suppose there 
would be but <me opinion between him and the Bntish agent. 
But blinded by pride and vanity be threw to the dogs” the 
physio of advice. He always accepted but never follow^ 
the prescription, — the worst species of intractability either in 
medicine or morals. Incapable of taking a broad view of his 
own position, he thought that if he pleased the Sahib Icgy 
in little thmgs, they would not look closely into great things* 
Accordingly he culUvated garrison popularity ; and made his 
approaches to the good rainmn of Jonn Bull iJ^ugh th^ld 
avenue— the Btonu^ Grapes^ quinces and iKimespnH^^ 
Kabul, oranges ftom ShaUmar; mangoes from Mopltsni^ 
from the Chumba hills all were pressed upon the 
Brigadieii, Cdonels, Captains, and rolitieals. And wild 
were hunM down on the banks, and nets fish drawn 
the wateia of the ttavi, to refieve the monotony of 
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Soropean Soldier’s Barrack fare. Scarce a British officer or 
soldier in Lahorej but owed him some courtesy or another 
From General Littler and Col Lawrence, down to Jack Sepoy, 
be was a general fayourite ; but he drew a fatal distinction 
between private and jmblie life, and miscalculating the serious 
earnestness of the English dharacter, made the latter secon- 
dary to the former. To watch his policy, one would have 
thought that Zeyafut** was the great business of the state ; 
and that a strong Government could alone be main- 
tained by a constant supply of lollipops and sugar candy. 
It would have been more to the purpose had he paid tm 
Sikh soldiers instead of robbing them ; reduced the army 
which was preying on the vitals of the country, instead of 
raising bodv-guards ; appropriated confiscated jaghirs to dis- 
charging the obUgations of the state, instead of to his poor 
relations ; sought to consolidate what remained of the Punjab 
instead of -hankering after Kashmir; and cultivated the 
firiendship of the British government instead of seeking revenge 
on Mahan^ah Golab Singh. 

But it was not in him to be so wise. His talents had 
raised him as high as they could reach, and there they left him. 
He was bom tiie paramour of a queen, not the minister of 
a king. 

We have seen in the Blue Book,” how he fell ; and what 
scheme of Government was project^ for the future. The 
kind friends and ** constant readers” to whom the Calcutta 
Bedew owes so much of its success, will share with ns the pride 
we feel at seeing adopted at Lahore, the system which long ago 
was recommended in our pages for Oude, which we still 
recommend for that ill-rulea country; and advise now for 
Hyderabad. 

The system is briefly this. The minister is a British officer ; 
but instead of being as in other despotisms, Commander-in- 
Chief, and every-tbing-dse-in-diief, holding all offices in his 
hands; he acts thn>o& a counml of selectea chiefs and elders ; 
his own and their mans, opinions, and proceedings being can- 
vassed twice a week m open Durbar, attended bv im the offioiids 
of the Government, and the duefs present at the capital. All 
the executive ofiBcm of the state remain in ttofu the 
laachinety cf Ooventtnent is in fact the same ; though worked 
^7 a firmer hand and a tingle puiposed intellect One omiue 
<^oa|ge we can discover m ** The Lahore Intelligence,^^ vis. 
^he^Oppointawnt of four Sirdars to admioistrate the joditial 
duties of the fimr Doabs; to take cognisanoe of the acts of 
wdate, and to do justice to the xyot on Bw epot; appeals 
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from all« whether high or low, lying to the British Besident 
and his assistants. This is an institution os new as it must 
be beneficial to the people, If -hept pure from bribery, by occa- 
sional circiuts of the political officers. 

•That the change has even in these few months effected much 
good is dedudUe from the fact that we read no more of the 


Rhalsa army. Beduced to a constitutional number, routed 
out of Lahore, and dispersed by single regiments or Brigades 
OTer the country, thejr now keep the peace of the provinces, in- 
stead of revolntionizmg the capital We should not know of 
their existence, if it was not for the regular issue of their 
pay ; — at least as gratifying to thtm^ we suspect, as to us. 


pay ; — at least as gratifying to themy we suspect, as to us. 

Are we too smiguine in hoping ere long to hear of a revenue 
assessment, however rough ; something to define quotas ; and 
what is to be given by the ryot ? 

Civilization has already made its great pas” at 

Lahore ! A gibbet has been erected near the Delhi gate, and 
some fiflteen or twenty murderers and highwaymen swing 
thereon as a warning to their brethren. 

At Peshawur, the key of the kingdom, we read that the best 
parts of General Avitamle’s code have been again brought into 
pli^ after an almost total suspension of justice for three years. 

We may, therefore, reckon that there is both vitality and 
energy, in the administration ; the want of which was what 
we most apprehended. Those who remember Sirdar Lenah 
Singh takmg ignoble refuge in Calcutta during the troubles 
of his country ; or have read of Sirdar Tej Singh’s declining 
battle at Ferozshah, might be excused if they dbMpaired of a 
lion’s heart in the breast of the new Governor of the lawless 


Maniha ! or of finding courage enough in the ** Commander-in- 
chief ” to preside at the Council Board in times when the 
army was to be reduced. 

Fortunately there has been no jobbing in the selection of 
the British Corps Diplomatique, From the Besident to his 
junior extra (who baptised the appointments ?) we believe they 
have all been chosen for their abilities, and not their blood ; 
practical men who know their doty, and fear not to do it 

In the arduous but noble enterprise in which they am 
engaged, msj their efforts be crowned at the end of the 
ei^t years of the treaty, by the delirery to a grateful wve* 
reign, of a flonririiing country, a contented pe(^» and ^ 
overflowing treasury,!^ the firm estaldiahnient of a fineng 
Hindu power between os and Malumimedanioni» and by W 

happy oensdkHnmi of having seenred the peace' dr India. 
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The Journal of tfte Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. 

No. /. Julg, and No. II. August y 1847. Singapore: Printed 

at the Mission Press. 

We lose no time in directing attention to this new periodical, 
which promises to supply what has long behn felt to be a grand desi- 
deratum in our Oriental Literature. Ind^ is now tolerably well 
provided for, with appropriate repositories fOT the record of observa- 
tion and xesearch in every leading department, literary and scienti- 
fic, statistic^ and economic, political and religious. But the Eastern 
India Peninsula, with its magnificent retinue of Islands, has hither- 
to been treated with unmerited neglect— being \cry much abandoned 
to the casual and hasty remarks of the passing "traveller, or to the 
chance of an occasion^ volume from the pons of such really quali- 
fied observers as Mai*sden, Crawfurd and Raffles. But a continuous 
si’steinatic effort to bring to the view of the English reader the vast 
variety of objects of interest in a region teeming with the richest 
materials, in tlie fonxi of a regular [leriocUcal, devoted exclusively to 
Kostem India and Archipelagic Research, has not till recently been 
attempted. In this respect the Dutch have greatly got the start of 
us. Besides many former laboum, about a year ago, the learned 
Dutchman, Dr. W. R. Van Hocv4U, commenced a periodical in the 
Dutch language, entitled ** Tijschrift ter bevordeiing van Christclykeu 
Zin in Neerlands Indie, &c.” But, being in a foreign language, 
so little studied as the Dutch, it is for the most part inaccessible 
to English readers. Its plan is in many respet^ts comprehensive, 
and its execution praiseworthy in the highest degree. As in due 
time, however, we expect to bestow upon it a more worthy notice, 
we Khali at once pass on to its new cotemporaiy and friendly co-a^jutor 
in the comparatively unoexjupied field of Physical Geography and 
Natural Histoiy, with the kindred domains of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce — The 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago.” 

This Jmimal has started under the fairest auspices; and as our 
earnest wish is for its unbounded success, we shall present our 
readers with the entiro original prospectus, in which the object of 
the proposed Journal is fully and distinctly unfolded 

OBJECT or THE FBOFOSED JOUENAIh 

j.The atlsBtion whioh» for some time Mt, has been aUrected to the 
tndian Arshipdmfo, and its recent epproximation to Eoroj^ by the etfob* 
iishment of steam eommunieetion, encourage the hope that the time hee 
arrived when a Joumel devoted to this regioh meet with readefo. 
Anej^e period when the writinnof Ur. Marsden, Sir T. S. Bellies Imd 
Grawntid ftcsl systemalicelly brought the light of Buropean obsemriou 
and seienoe to beer inoB acme poriions of the Aiehipelego only at inter- 
vais awakened the interest of the English pubUoi end, so for na they were 
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concerned, it nearly settled down into its previous obscurity. It is true 
there has generally been two and frequently more newspapers in the British 
Settlements on the Struts of Malacca, but their pnncipal object having 
been the discussion of commercial, political or purely local topics, their 
European circulation has been chiefly amongst those who have an immedi- 
ate interest in the Eastern trade. The consequence has been that many 
valuable and interesting observations, which from time to time have been 
published in them, never received that diffusion and attention which they 
deaerved.* While no adequate means have been taken during the last 
twenty years to preserve thc^ interest of the English public in the Archipela- 
go, and the writings of Maisden, Raffles and Crawtiird, deficient as their 
authors admitted them t ‘ be, have continued to represent the sum of 
English knowledge of its' races and productions, a great amount of talent 
and research has, in reality been devoted to it. When we replaced the 
Dutch in their Eastern possessions, we seem, at the same time, to have 
made over to them the science of the Archipelago. The scientific ardour 
which was kindled in Java by Sir T. S. Raffles and his coadjutors, did not 
bum out when we retired from it, but was communicated to our successors, 
and has not only illustrated many subjects which we left in obscurity, but, 
receiving a fresh stimulus and direction from every advance of science on 
the Continent of Europe, has shed new light on those which had most 
attracted our regard. It was in the deep regret with which we saw that 
the Eastern researches of the Dutch were unheeded, because unknown, 
in England, that the idea of the proposed Journal originated. It is this 
feeling that, in the absence of any Society in the British Settlements, 
devoted like those at Calcutta, MadrM, Bombay, Ceylon, and Hongkong 
to the collection of general information, has induced us to overcome our 
reluctance to appear before the public as the originators of a periodical 
partaking, in any degree, of a general scientific character. If a hearty 
zeal for knowledge, a willingness to ipve all our leisure to its extension, 
and a determlnauon to be accurate and laborious, may enable us to do some 
service to men of science, we shall not regret that, in following up our 
own limited pursuits, we became acquainted with the extensive acquisitions 
of our Dutch neignbours, and at once saw that we should be more likely 
to make ourselves useful by communicating these to our countrymen, th^n 
by confining ourselves to original observation. The chief purpose of the 
Journal will be, by translations, compilations and notices from Dutch 
writings, to make English readers acquainted with their researches. They 
embrace a wide and singuUrly varied fieldf, and extend to so many 
subjects both of popular and of purely scientific interest, that we shall 
be compelled to give the Journal a more mixed character than may 
be altogether acceptable to any one class of readers. But as we do 


* Should the support which the projected Journal may receive, enable ns to 
enlarge it hereafter, we intend to reprint the more imporuat and eoaroe of these 
and other detached papers that have appeared, relative to the Arehipelago. 


t To those who, in ignorance of the later rosearehea of the Dntoh, and of 
pew and attractive character which cthnmaphical science ho everywhere oe^^ 
chiefly through thw discoverim of the great German philologists, ntf think^ 
Baffles and Crawfnrd exhansted the aoienliflo wealth of the Areh^lomf 
of the single island to which their personal obaervatioBs were ehitfiy ^e teoe^ 
may be suffluent to remark that, if all the islands were brought togethw. tiiqrvn^ 
form a continent o large u Great Britain, France, 8p^, Portnga], I wy, 
land, Prussia, Bel^om, Holland aad Demark omted, aad tiut timy 
greater diversily of tiUws, laag^cs, and natural prodoetions, than any oW 
region of eoual extent in the worn. 
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not doubt that all who may support the undertaking wil! cordiallxap* 
prove of its object — which is to gather and present to European readers, 
from all available sources, knowledge, in the widest sense, of tiie Indian 
Archimlago, — we trust that the genei^ reader who may take up the Jour- 
nal will make allowance for the apace occupied by scientific objocts, and that 
the scientific reader, in his turn, will not quarrel with its more miscellaneous 
ingredients. We anticipate however from the prevailing taste for general 
knowledge, and the growing tendency to treat all kinds of subjects in a 
scientific or * accurate and thoughtful spirit, that our largest class of readers 
will be sufficiently catholic in their sympathies to find ** good in every 
thing’* that we shall lay before them. It is onl^y the union of subjects 
generally kept separate that we can hope to attafi sufficient support at the 
outset to enable us to proceed, and it is fortunate that many even of the 
scientific papers of the Dutch explorers are combined with so much of the 
personal narrative of their explorations that they are well adapted for our 
purpose. Should a desire afterwards bo felt to have a strictly scientific se- 
parately from a popular miscellany, we shall readily alter our plan, provided 
our subscribers are numerous enough to maintain two periodicals. 

While the Journal will principally be a channel for communicating to 
European readers the past and contemporaneous writings of the Dutch on 
the Archipelago generally, it will, we trust, serve as a focus in which the 
observations of English and American residents in Java, Bali, Borneo, the 
Philippines, Siam, &c., may be concentrated. We say English and Ameri- 
can, because, although we shall of course be always happy to receive com- 
munications from any person, we are moat anxious to avoid every appearance 
of offering the use of our Journal to the Dutch contributors to the period- 
icals of Batavia. We are indebted to Dr. W. K. Baron van Hoevell, the 
President of the Batavian Society, and the learned, able, and aealous editor 
of the leading scientific and literary Journal there, for constant and most 
liberal assistance in making ourselves acquainted with the researches of 
huQself and his countrymen, and we shall oe too glad to continue to do so, 
and to make our readers participate in the results, by translating from the 
Dutch. It will not be the least beneficial effect of our Journ^, that we 
shall be able to introduce our neighbours to our English readers in a 
character in which they have not been accustomed to view them, and 
thereby, we trust, help to soften those asperities of feeling that are apt to 
be occasionally engendered when Dutch policy seems to conflict with 
Uritiah interest 

It will, in a more particular manner, be a Journal of the British Settle- 
menu on the Straito of Malacca, and of the Malayan Peninsula, to which 
our own observations are and will be chiefly directed. While Sumatra and 
Java have been investigated by English writers, the Peninsular extremity of 
Asia, with which we are now more immediately connected than with the Archi- 
pelago, has remained comparatively unexplored; for the publiahed reaearches 
of Colonel Low have chiefly related, although they have by no means been 
restricted, to the Siamese language, in which he is one of the most distin- 

S uished scholars of the age, and GapUin Newbold’s original contributions, 
ighly valuable as they were, harmy extended beyondi^ Malacca and the 
inland atates adjoining iL We have for some years omitted no opportunity' 
extending our knowledge respecting the Peninsula, and this wiQ continue 
In be the chief object of our own enquiries Those whose investigations 
beve been more varied and searching, and all who have had, or may 
bate, opportanitiea of adding to our knowledge of it in any particular, will, 
ve earnestly beg, join in our labours. Occupied by many interesting sutea 
end tribes,<~forming as it did one, perhaps the principal, channel by which 
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the stream of human mimtion spread from the great Table Land of Asia 
to the Archipelam and the remotest islands of rolynesia, — anciently the 
seat of one of the most famous Hindu colonies, and, in modem ages the 
great field of Malayan history,— it deserves to be rescued from neglect. Its 
economical value has only lately begun to excite adequate attention, but it 
needs little foresight to pronounce that in a few years many of its plains, so 
well adapted for the production of Sugar and all other tropical commodities, 
and its mountain ana hill ranges, which are amongst the richest magaaines 
of tin ore in the world, wilLbe occupied and explored by British ent^rise. 

mN OF THE JOURNAL. 

The bulk of the JoumBf will consist of articles, chiefly translated from 
the Dutch and Spnnis^ relating to Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the 
Philippines and the Moluccas, Bali and other islands of the Archipelago. 
These will be very varied in their nature, embracing as they will, the his- 
to^, language, literature, and ethnogmphy of the various races who inhabit 
this great region, and contributions to almost every deportment of natural 
history and physical science, as well as topographical, agricultural, 
economical and miscellaneous subjects. Original papers of a aimilar nature, 
but more limited range, will from time to time be given on the countries 
of (he Malay Peninsula, Siam, Borneo, and occasionally we hope on Cochin 
China, &c. ^ In particular, papers on the pbyaical geography and geology 
of the Peninsula and the adjacent islands, on the history, language, litera- 
ture, manners and customs of the Malaya, and on the aboriginal mountain 
races will be frequently, although not regularly, given. The best Malayan 
prose and poetical works will be printed, acoompanied by tranalationa and 
ezplanatoiv and critical notes. We are prepared to commence a series of 
these woras and translations in the first number of the Journal, and to 
continue it uninterruptedly till we have published all the productions of 
Malayan writers that deserve to be preserved. The British Settlements, 
with their motley population, and great diversi^ of etbnc^praphioal riches, 
will furnish abundant inteieating matter. We do not venture to promise 
that China, Australia, and the farther East will regularly contribute to our 
stores, but the centrical position of Singapore, relatively to intercourse by- 
steam with Europe, leads us to entertain a atrong hope that we shall no', 
want original communications from these countries when the objects of (he 
Journal ^come known to our countrymen and other foreighera resident 
there. 

The extension of the commerce and influanoe of the British and Duteh 
in the Archipelago, the character and tendency of their leapeetive poueies, 
the condition of the British SettboenU, their influence on the Asiatics 
around us, and the prospects and progress of aducation and ohristiaoity 
in these regions, will from time to tmac be reviewed, but, wo think we may 
give assurance, in a spirit free from national or aectarian bias, and regard- 
ing only the advancement of itm A^hipelago. In order |o do our best to 
give the Jonmal a fair start, «e shall for a time reotriat tea aiio and price, 
in the hope that it will thereby meet vnth general support, and tfaoiua »« 
receipts more than cover ito cost, wo shml apply the aurplua in 
our means of information and giving inereaaed value to it At 
therefore, it will consist of a monthly octavo of thirty-two or 
pages (aecording to the number (ft enbsctUwrs) at an annual snyeri pti^ 
of five dollars ; a price that, in cooaequaiioe of the kibii cost of 
in Singapore, andtbeUrge number of copies whieh the d^n of we 
nel will lequire «a to wreaent to Societies, fre., will hardly 
our outlay, unless its ctrcuUtion be much greeter than we can venture 
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autioiiwte. Lithographs will occaBionally be given. It may eometimes be 
ex])ecfient to increase the size o^ a number one-half or even to double iti 
which will be done without any Mdidonal charge. After much consideraUon 
a monthly has been considered preferable to a quarterly issuci beoausOg al- 
though it may at times compel us to break a long article into par(s» it will 
have the great advantage of enabling us to keep pace with the contem- 
poraneous labours of the Dutch in the Archipelago, and to communicate 
their results to the English reader at the earliest possible period after their 
publication in Batavia. 

Next, in order to complete the prelimimW explanatoiy observa- 
tions of the Editor, we shall here also extract^e short preface to the 
fii-st number : — ^ , 

** The design of this Journal has been so fully explained in the Frospectns, 
that we might have dispensed with any Preface, if we had not been desir- 
ous of recording the coraiai reception which has been given to the propo- 
sal to establish it. In particular the warm interest which the Honorable 
Colonel Butterworth, C. B. Governor of the Straita Setdementa, haa 
from the first taken in the project} and the cordial encouragement and 
support which he haa given to it, demand a special acknowledgement. 
The Bengal Government have countenanced tne. work in the manner 
recommended by him, not only by liberally subscribing to it, but by 
authorising every facility to be given for the communication of informa- 
tion by the Officers of Government in the Btraits Settlements. From most 
of the local Authorides we have received assurances of their aid ; and the 
knowledge which they possess, and the opportunities which they enjoy 
of obtaining information, give a lugh value to their assistance. Many 
IleaidenU in the Straits, whose names will appear in mod time where we most 
wish to see them, had no sooner become acquainted with our design than 
they promised contributions ; and the valuable article on Gutta Percha, 
which we are enabled to present in the first number, with its important 
nnd original information, is an earnest bow able and willing they are to 
operate in rendering our countrymmi better acquainted with the Archipelago 
and its resources. 

We shall endeavour to keep two principal objects steadily in view. The 
first is, to pr^nt as many papers as pomible that are either original or new 
to the English reader. The aecood is, to make the Joumu a work of 
reference on all subjects connected with the Archipelago. With a view to 
the first object, the papers of eontoibuton will alwa^ have a preference. 
Next to these we shall most lamly draw upon the foreign publicaUons in the 
Archipelago. But M papers of interest relating to this region are sometimes 
published on the eontment of Europe, and remain unknown to English 
readers, we shall also avail of them as opportunity may offer. For the 
accomplishment of the second object, we shaU from time to time republish 
papers that have already appeared in English, but may have had a 
limited or an entirely local oireulation, or are no longer procurable. 
And we shall notice works and papsrs on the Ardiipelago and Eastern 
Asia published in England and America, partly with the same view, 
tod psrilytokeepall our Eastern readers and oontributon informed of 

n important aooeision made to our knowledge of the field from wbkh 
>ttnial takes its gleanings. To Militate reference until a volume is 
com^te, we shall wiui each number give an analytic table of contmta 
which will serve aa the foundbtiion or a frill table of contents and index 
to be issued, with a title page for the volume^ at the end of each 
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Unless we adopt a quarterly issue, it will be impossible to ffive to each 
number that variety in its matter which might be agreeable to many 
readers. But for the reason stated in the Prospectus, and in order also 
to enable us to meet the wishes of contributors when early publication 
may be an objeot, we have resolved to commence with a monthly issue. 
We must therefore request our readers to bear In mind, that the nature of 
theworkrequiresthatitbejudgednotbyanumber, but by a volume. It 
may indeed sometimes happen that we shall be obliged to occupy a whole 
number with one article, Aim that on a subject which many readers may not 
find interest. But we ^ve already besought their toleration of such 
chances in our Prospectudv 

Again, at the concl;/ fon of the first Number, the Editor presents 
his readers with a L scheme of Desiderata for the Indian Archi- 
pelago, &o."' The design is to furnish suitable hints and directions 
to those who, though willing to lend their aid in contributing to the 
Journal, may “ hesitate as to the topics on which they should treat," 
or who may be ready to plead a “ deficiency of practice in observing 
and committing observations to writing in a methodical manner." 
The hints and directions for this end are at once seasonable and va- 
luable. If the many intelligent and well-educated Europeans who 
are every where scattered throughout this vast country, were only in 
right earnest to fix their minds on any subject which may happen to 
be a favourite one with themselves, for the purpose of thoroughly in- 
vestigating it, there is no calculating the amount of interesting, 
instructive, and useful information which, in the ultimate aggregate, 
might be accumulated. ** There is scarcely," says Sir John Herschell, 
with equal point and truth, ** any well informed . person, who, if he 
has the will, has not also the power to add something essential to the 
general stock of knowledge, if ho will only observe regularly and me- 
thodically some particular class of facts which may most excite his 
attention, or which his situation may best enable him to study witti 
efiect." His scheme of desiderata the Editor concludes with ihe 
following weighty practical remarks : — 

*' The reduction of every species of informaUon that admits of it, into 
an arithmetical or accurate quantitative form, although aometimea attended 
with labour, mves it a far greater valuer both for practical and aeientifio pur- 
poses, then if it were merely stated in a loose or general manner. Almost 
every aubject haa its quantitative point of view, and if this be neglected, a 
moat important, and, in many oasea, the eacential, element of its science 
has not been furnished. Thus tables of daily temperature, humidity, rain, 
wind, electricity, &c., are meteorology expressed at large, and the adence 
resolvea itself into an exhibition of them by shorter expressions. Bvery 
thing physical or moral should be oonaidered deseriptivmy^ so as fully to 
express its individual or intrinaio existence, and quantitatively, so as te 
ascertain its relation to the whole, that is, its importanea and ufiMnM m 
the general system of things of which it forms an inlMiral part 
attending to the summation of facts, no coneot view of a nation or connirf 
can be presented. It is the association of difletent physical and 
ral beings, powers and influences, that givas ita distineuve ^*'*^*^^ 
a country; and that association cannot be understood without e dS"' 
nite descriptton of seek kind of being, power and influence, an apprm^^' ’ 
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mation to their respective number and quantity^ and an estimate of the 
mutual influence and relative importance of the sum of each. OeogniF 
phy is only a science so far as it strives to attain this estimate. When. 

It shall completely succeed, it will take its proper rank as the greatest of 
all sciences, because it will be an induction from the resulte of every 
other, and furnish true statistical laws for the attainment of the 
greatest human good in every region. Meantioue every contribution 
of a single fact, or correction of a single error, helps to complete its 
basis of data;" 

Lastly, though our present limits will no ‘ admit of our noticing 
any of the articles in detail, we shall as the*q adiest means of indi- 
oating and illustrating the design of the w<r furnish the table of 
contents of the first t>vo numbers : — 

CONTENTS OF NO. I. 

The Present Condition of the Indian Archipelago : 1 .—Physical relation 
of the Archipelago to the Continent of Aaia. 2.— Hypothesis of their 
former connection. 3.— Influence of its geological development on the 
distribution and form of the islands, on climate, aii^ vegetation, 4.— 
Luxuriance of the latter, character thereby given to ths^mall islands, 6. — 
to the mountain^ 6— Change caused by volcanic eruptions, 6. — Forests of 
the Archipelago, 7.— their 'character, 7.— wild animals, 6.— The life of the 
sea-marshes, beaches, and banks, 8-9.— Testimony of naturalists to the 
exuberance and beauty of animal and vegetable life, 9.— Influence of the 
physical, on the human history of the region,— population an extension 
of that of the continent, 9-10.— Two great eras in its civil history.— Wild 
nomades of the forests and the sea,td.Hindu civilisation, 11.— Mahommedan, 
id.— Rise of dominant nations, uf.— European influence, tid.— Great diver- 
sity of tribes, languages, customs, forms of government, 12.— Human and 
life indust^ in the Arwipelago at the present day, 12-14.— Great piratical 
communities, 14-16. — Slave trade, sid.— Social and personal condition of 
the inhabitants, 15-16— Present de^era^ of the governments from the 
influence of the European dominations— foreigu euments of change- 
means of amelioration-^uty of England, 17-21. 

Outta Perchai By T. Oxley, Esq., A. B., Senior Surgeon of tke SetSemmt 
fjf Prince q^ Woiet* Island, Sin^apors oimI Malacea, Discovery of the 
Gutta bv Europeans, 22. — ^Botanical description, 22-23.— Range, habitat, 
node of proouring, 24.— Properties, uses, application to the practice of 
surgery, 26.— Great superiority to bandages and splints in cases of fracture, 
2^28.— Gapaulee for vaccine virti^ 28-89.— Patenta in England for 
cleaninj^ the gnttn and removing ita aci^ty— means of procuring it pure 
where it is produced, 20. 

Some Remarks on the Dyaks of Banjarmaasing : ehaiaoter ; dress ; in- 
^ing, 30.— Omamenti) feaats, drinking; death — ^feaats, Blians, Olo nu^a 
31.— Omena from fli^t of Birds— Saeriflees from dreams, 32.— Mis- 
^ftunes, 33.— Humaa saeriflees, 33.— Industry, kottas, population of 

Pulopetak, 34. 

^^Annaal Remittanoea by Chinese Immigrants to their families in China, 
^S^toBidaiari: A Malay Poem, with an English Translation and Notea, 
CONTENTS OF MO. II. 

Details respecting Cochin China: By Monae^eur le Fevre, Bishop 
*^uropolif and vSar AposMis of utwr Cbe^ China, Formation of 
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the Monarchy, 49.— Kings, 50.— Geographical position and divisionit di... 
Rivers, 63.— Mountains, t6. — Minerals, 64. — Climate, tft. — Plants, 66... 
Animals, •d.—Harbours, 67.->TownB, 68. — ^Populations, 69.— Taxes, id.— 
Inhabitants, 60. — ^Ihress. 62. — Manners and Customs, 68. — Houses and 
Food, i6.— Condition of the Women, 63.— Arts and Sciences, 66. 

. Sonw Contributions of the Natural History of the Hafflesia Patma : By 
the Heer Zollinger, M. B. S. Habiut, rise, superstitions and medil 
cinal uses by the Javanese, 66. 

A Glance at Rhio : Bui J. T. Thomson, Esq., Horn. M. Ntwea$Ue Nat 
HUt. Soe^ Surveyor tolvovernment : Position, 68. — Shane and Coasts of 
the Island of Bintang,X —Description of the town of Rhio, 69.— Gam- 
bling houses and politf * f Gambling Farms, 70. — Pulo Piningat, the resi- 
dence of the Rajah M/ X ceremonies on the marriage of his son, 71-72 — 
Geology of Binung, r -74. 

Contributions to i.he Statistics of the Praulation of Java: By P. 
Sleeker, Mem, Dir. and See. Bat. Soe. ; Ated. Serv. Noth. India. 76-76. 
Miscellaneous Notices, Contributions, and Correspondence : 

Earthquakes in Java, 77. 

The Tin Mines ef Malacca: letter from T. Neubronner, Esq., tb. 

Gutta Percha emorandum by Dr. d* Almeida, 78. 

Specimens of Coal from Labuan, Pulo Chirmin, Borneo Proper, and 
Formosa, 78-80. 

Specimens of Rooks from Pulo Ladda, Pulo Lankawi and the Mainland 
of the Peninsula between Kiddah and Junkceylon, 80-81. 

Specimens of Gold from Pankallang Bukit, and of Gold and Tin from 
Gongong in Johore, 81. 

Case m Poisoning by Mushrooms, 8 1 - 88 . 

Orders and Subscriptions will be received in Singapore, by Messrs. 
Little, Cursetjee and Co. ; Malacca, by Messrs. L. Neubroner and Co. . 
Pinang, by Q. H. Smith, s CalratU, by Messrs. W. Thacker and Co. , 
London, by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., Comhill.’* 

Bomo of these papois are written with great ability, and introduce 
matter at oncu interesting and novel But as are purpose, iii (In'* 
season, to return to the subject, and, in the. way of analysis utl 
cnticism, present our readers witli fair spi^imons of iho imrk, both 
as regards tho intniisic vahic of its mah*nal8 and the artistic skill 
with which diese may be exhibited, we shall, for the present, con- 
clude with a rriterated cxprossiotk of our hearty pood will towards the 
undertaking, and sincere wishes for its increasing prosperity. May 
the Jounuil of the Indian Archipelago become a worthy and a gonc- 
louB nval of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and earn 
for itself not a locid, not on Indian, but a European and Amencau 
reputation. 

N, B —From the great length of some of tihe preoeding articled, 
and the obvious undesirableness either of ah ridgB tf th^ or of 
keeping them back for another quarter, there am aenHU MieoeUaiifiou 
Nonces, for which we can 6na no room in the pfenent number. a»« 
which must now, therefore, be rrsmed tor the neat. 
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Art. I. — 1. Report on the state of Public Instruction in Prussia^ 
by A/. Victor Cousin, translated by Sarah Austin. London, 
Effingham Wilson, 1834. 

2. On the state of Education in Holland, by M. Victor Cousin, 
translated by Leonard Homer, Esq, F. R. 8. London, John 
Murray, 1838. 

3. The Training system of Education, religious, intellertual and 
moral, by David Stow, Esq. Sfc. Sfc. Sixth Edition. Glas~ 
gow, Blackie and Son, 1845. 

4. Letters from Hof try I by a parent, on the Educational institu- 
tions of De Fellenberg, London, Longman, Brown, Green 
and Longmans, 1842. 

5. Religion in connexion with a National System of Institution, 
by W. M. Gunn, one of the masters of the High School, Edin- 
burgh, Edinburgh, i diver and Boyd, 1846. 

fi. The Quarterly Journal of Education. Vols. I-X. Ixtndxm, 
Charles Knight, 1835. 

7. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency for 1845>46. Calcutta, W. Ridsdale, 
1846. 

That it is the duty of a GoTerument to assist In educating 
the youthful portion of the population under its care is a prin- 
ciple recognized by our rulers in the establishment of the 
existing colleges and schools; and its being so recognized, 
renders it unnecessary for us to point out the grounds of the 
obligation. If an education is to be given, however, to the 
people of India, it is unquestionably of the utmost importance 
that that Education should be of the best possible description, 
&nd hence the utility of such discussions on the subject as are 
likely to elicit truth ; hence, too, the wisdom of reform in, or 
addition to, the existing system, when the necessity of such 
has been established. 

In connexion with education man presents himself to our 
notice under three Afferent aspects — as an individual, as a 
•ocial being, and as a citizen, or member of the state — and, in 
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each of these distinct characters, education has to him a 
^>ecial and separate relationship. The child, considered as an 
individual, da a compound animal, consisting of a mind and 
body — both necessary for the fulfilment of its duties in the 
world, and both demanding the attention of the philanthropist 
and educator. To the former, as being the nobler part, educa- 
tion more especially directs its attention, for instinct in a great 
measure performs what is requisite for the other without ex- 
ternal aid. If wc figure to ourselves an infant left alone in 
some region of the world favorable to its preservation and 
growth, advancing to maturity without intercourse with its 
fellow-creatures, and consorting only with the inferior animals 
we shall obtain some idea of what an individual becomes 
without education. Whatever the natural talent or capacity 
of that man’s mind might have been, whom w'c have supposed 
to be reared under such circumstances, can wa believe that he 
would in his individual character differ very much from the 
inferior animals around him ? Subject to the same bodily 
wants he would uncpicstionably devote his entire time to the 
supply of those wants. If his mind were unusually active, it 
would probably suggest questions, as to his origin and des- 
tiny which his obvious inability to answer would doubtle.«*s 
soon cause him to dismiss from his thoughts. Whilst his 
body received from him every attention, and was the object 
of his peculiar care, his nobler part would remain in a 
state of inaction or bootless activity, and the more would 
he be assimilated to the brute creation, the more strik- 
ing this result. Such would be the influence of a total »v5Uit 
of education on the individual in an extreme case. Thai liiis 
result is not a mere fanciful creation of the imagination, a cur- 
sory contemplation of the condition of the uninstructed natives 
of New Holland or Auierica will suffice to establish — cases in 
which we sec an almost complete neglect of the higher and 
nobler part of man, combined with its invariable concoinitant, 
an approximation to the brute creation. From these facts we 
ma\ i-afely draw the conclusion that man rises in the scale ot 
Cl cation j)rf‘ci-oly in proportion to the cultivation which he 
bestows upon that jiart of his compound nature which distin- 
guishes him from the inferior animals, and that in proportion 
as he neglects it, he sinks in the scale of animated nature. 

Constituted ns society is, however, in Europe and even iQ 
India, it is impossihlc for any man to grow up to maturity 
without receiving xome education from daily contact and inter- 
course with his fellow-creatures. As soon as the infant hp® 
commence to lisp forth the first accents of language, the seconu 
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great instrument of impression on the mind is opened to those 
around it. The actions which the infant has previously 
observed have probably left little impression on its facile mind, 
but with the first distinct articulations commence a conformity 
and adaptation to the attendant circumstances and influences. 
The kind of thoughts, the manner of thinking, the peculiar 
bias are all usually impressed upon the million by those sur- 
rounding them in their infancy, and through the lingering 
course of their sixty or seventy years of toil, this kind of 
tljoiights, this manner of thinking, this peculiar bias con- 
tinue to exert each its own indestructible influence — the 
result being, in nine hundred and ninety-nine instances out 
of every thousand, that the individual lives and dies a wild 
and untaineable North American Indian, an energetic and 
grumbling Englishman, or an acute and bigotted Hindu, 
iiccording to the country in which he li!ip[)cns to !)r born, 
and the society with which he happens to be surrounded. 
So inucli is man tbe creature of circumstance and accident ! 
True, a Lutlicr in one age, a llammoliun Roy in another, may 
hurst these fetters and disregard these influences, but we are 
5j>eaking now of the rule not of the exceptions. 

If the education thus gi\cn by society were the best that 
\vc could desire, or llic best possible, there would be little 
wisdom in governments taking the trouble, and incurring the 
expense (if systems of national instruction ; — the misery, the 
iolly, the mental degradation of the masses of the people, 
w hen uneducated, are proofs as hmientablc as they are con- 
>iuciiig, that the iiiflucuec of uninstructed society is any tlung 
hut salutary ; that man when left to himself invariably employs 
hi.i liighcr powers, not as the guides and controllers of his 
int'eiiur nature, but as its instruments and subservients. 

If then a want of education leads to such lamentable results, 
in tlic case of the indioUual man, what is the consequence of 
educating him properly? I'hc consequences are momentous 
to himself and his family— they arc of importance too to the 
^tatc in which he lives. As an individual, a trtu education will, 
in the first j>lace, elevate him in the scale of creation, by the 
(cultivation of that nobler portion whi(*Ji constitutes him a man, 
and raises him above the mere animal. It opens to him the 
punist and truest sources of enjoyment. As an animal he is 
(ustinctively acquainted with the plcjisures of the body, as a 
junn education acquaints him with the pleasures of the mind. 
The very exertion of the intellect in itself is a pleasure, just 
^ the exertion of the body is a pleasure when used in modera- 
tion. These pleasures of the mind too are such as he can 
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enjoy under tbe most disadvantageous circumstances. Who 
can contemplate the unfortunate Balei^h composing his History 
of the World in prison without feeling that if educated, he 
has a resource to which he can look for comfort, and even 
happiness, when the world would perhaps pronounce him 
miserable, because it frowns upon him ? To the man whose 
daily life is one continued scene of toil and bodily exertion, 
education opens the calmest and purest emoyments at those 
intervals when a cessation from labour would otherwise leave 
him deprived of all employment, and sink him into a condition 
of brutal lethargy. Nor is it to such alone that it is of impor- 
tance. To the man engaged in commerce, whether in its higher 
or lower branches, education suggests a means whereby the 
deteriorating influence of constant gain-seeking may be arrested 
and removed, and in which he may learn to take as much, or 
more delight, than in the acquisition of riches. To those in 
the highest sphere of life too the advantages of a trained 
intellect and well-tutored mind are beyond measure valuable as 
affording occupation for their constant leisure and thus taking 
them away from degrading pursuits. To the people of India 
of all classes and castes, these remarks are peculiarly applicable. 
The nobility, if duly instructed, we may. fairly presume, would 
leave the contemplation or pursuit of visionary schemes for the 
delights of literature, and would endeavour by the improvement 
of their properties to raise their countrymen around them to 
a level with those of more highly favored nations, whilst the 
difiusion of a sound education amongst the inferior ranks must 
result in the elevation of tbe people religiously, morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically. 

To the individual man, how'ever, education presents advantages 
infinitely greater than any that wc have yet noticed. It should 
fit him not for this world alone, but for one also where no phy- 
sical incumbrance will tie him down to the world of sense. It 
should fit him for that nobler destiny which is reserved for 
man — the enjoyment of a high spiritual life hereafter; and 
if it does not do this, or at least attempt to do it, it neglects 
its higiiestand noblest office. And surely if in civilized Europe, 
where, whatever be the errors s])read abroad, any ancestral 
systems of an absolutely demoralizing tendency are certainly not 
imbibed with tbe first impressions of childhood — if, thxre, a 
religious education is considered necessary to the deve^pmeo^ 
of the individual character, — if enlightened Prussii^ Holland, 
France, and Scotland find that the inculcation of religious ^ 
moral truth is absolutely necessary for the well-being of t e 
country, how much more in India, where the youthful nativo 
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from the very dawn of childhood is surrounded by the types 
and shadows of an abominable, a demoralizing superstition and 
idolatry 1 But there are difficulties in the way, it will be replied ; 
doubtless there are, for if there were not, India must be an 
exception to the general rule. There are difficulties in the 
way of carrying out every great measure of reform whether 
in Asia or Europe ; but that the difficulties in the present case 
are by no means insuperable, we have only to cast our eyes 
around us to discover. 

Nor are the benefits conferred by a true education upon man 
in a social point of view less important than those which it offers 
to the individual. We need not here expatiate on the lament- 
able results which ensue from the example of demoralized 
parents, in influencing the characters and conduct of their 
children — who is surprized for an instant when he hesrs that 
the son of the robber has turned out a thief— the sun of a 
drunkard, a drunkard — or that the son of a tyrant is cruel ? 
Is it not indeed almost a proverbial form of expression, that 
although such a man’s father was depraved, yet that he is not 
so, or that although the father was vicious, yet the son is virtuous ? 
expressions which plainly intimate the conviction in the minds 
of most men that the prevailing disposition of the parent is likely 
to influence, in no ordinary degree, the character of the 
ofispring. In connexion with India, this view of the case is 
peculiarly important, for never, probably, was a people so 
entirely moulded by its ancestors into a peculiar form as the 
natives of this country have been. Regard for a moment the 
Englishman of 1847 and the Englishman of 847, in con- 
nexion with each other. What a contrast in almost every 
respect do they not present ! Compare the Hindu of 1847 
with the Hindu of 847, and a similarity almost amounting 
to an identity will be perceived.* True, this is the result of other 
causes acting in concert with the influence of a race on its 
posterity, but we cannot, after such a contemplation as this, 
assert, with any semblance of truth whatever, that the influence 
of the parent on the child is less in India than in Europe. 

If wo glance at the peculiarities of the social relationship in 
India we cannot but conclude that if education have any 
influence on social roan at all, it must be all-important for this 
country. No intelligent Hindu, even at the present day, can 
speak of these peculiarities without regret. The demoralizmg 
influence of the practice of polygamy, the early age at which 

• W. .peak, of course, of those Hindus not directly subject to European example 
snd influence. 
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the matrimonial contract is entered into, the exclusion of femides 
from general society, the small influence for good possessed by 
the mother, her exclusion from all the advantages possessed by 
the father in the control and direction of the family — these and 
numerous other circumstances will suffice to prove to us that 
if there is a social revolution required any where, it is in India. 
Education promises to be the means whereby that revolution 
will be most surely, although quietly, brought about. 

On man, as a member of the state, education must exercise 
considerable influence ; some will have it that this influence is 
anything but salutary, and that although education makes man 
a better individual, a better son, father, or friend, it makes him 
a worse citizen. "Where injustice is openly sanctioned or con- 
nived at by “ the powers that be,” doubtless this is the case, 
and, under such circumstances, it is unquestionably the best 
policy of a Government to withhold education, liut where the 
Government is just, where security of life and property is 
granted, where justice is not a thing to be bought and sold, in 
fine where public opinion, expressed by a press or otherwise, 
exists, there the state invariably gains by the elevation of its 
members. Every one is fond at the present day, of appealing 
to facts in support of his conclusions, and these triumphantly 
bear out our assertion. Are the best educated countries tl)c 
most turbulent and riotous? Far from it Prussia, Holland, 
and Scotland may convince us of the contrary. But, we have 
heard it argued, that the circumstances of India arc so peculiar 
that education here cannot but prove pernicious. The educated 
Hindu, say these rcasoners, will be a discontented, turbulent 
individual — educate the mass, and you make so many cnen ic > 
to the established Government, lloubtlcss it may be so if the 
education be merely an intellectual one— unregulated by moral 
and religious motives aud principles. But were the educa- 
tion such as all really sound, comprehensive and ciiligliten- 
ed education ought to be, we might reasonably expect tlie very 
contrary. Were this result attained, we should then be pre- 
pared to take the case of the educated Hindu to decide 
whether these allegations be true. What docs history inform 
him, was the condition of his country under its Native or Mahoni- 
medan rulers ? Was justice then more impartially adminis- 
tered ? W ere life and property more secure i’ Was the 
commerce of the country more flourishing ? Were its inhabi- 
tants more happy ? None of these micstions can be answered 
in the affirmative, and the educated Hindu cannot but perceive 
this. He cannot avoid the conviction that supposing the 
existing Government overturned, there is no power in the 
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country capable of eradicating the wide-spread superstition 
with which it is cursed, nor any capable of imparting such a 
unity to the entire peninsula as would render it a great empire, 
supposing that superstition to remain. When all India is 
Christian, and all its inhabitants elevated, it will be time enough 
to talk of the danger of enlightenment. 

Looking at the question of the education of the people of 
India in a purely political point of view, we cannot but con- 
clude that the teaching of the Christian Faith would be 
an important instrument in the political regeneration of its nu- 
merous inhabitants. There can be no question that the 
adoption of that Faith by Europe was one of the means by 
which its civilization and enlightenment were brought about, 
why then should it have a different effect upon India ? Would 
the supcrccssion of the gross system of superstition which now 
prevails bj- the general adoption of the pure doctrines of 
Christianity be likely to entail any other than the most im- 
portant advantages to the country ])olitically and generally ? 
and how much less would tliere be to fear, morally and politi- 
cally, if instead of bringing up a race of infidels, all our schools 
and colleges were laying the foundation of a Christian race in 
the oxtenrivo plains of India? 

Having then glanced at the relationship in which education 
stands to man as an individual, as a social being, and as a citi- 
zen, let us next enquire in what a true education consists. 
Evidently in a due cultivation of the rviKjious or morale the 
nitvUertual and the physical nature of man. As a being com- 
posed of an as|)iring soul, and a body which ties that soul for 
the present to the earth, man demands such a cultivation of 
his nature, and, as w’c should consider it unreasonable and 
impolitic to develop his physical, wdlhout exercising his intel- 
lectual, j)owcrs, so also should we consider it unreasonable to 
develop those latter without ministering instruction to that 
principle within him which yearns after something higher, 
l)urcr and more excellent than the world can afford. The 
cultivation of the intellect alone has a tendency to contract 
this principle ; to lead man into a proud reliance upon his carnal 
reason, and to make him adopt alone as the rule of his life, — 
a tendency w’hich never fails to land its possessors in the haven 
of infidelity— -probably of atheism. We have seen what the 
effect of such a reliance has been upon a great nation in 
modern times, and its consequence. The French revolution, 
with all the profanity, atheism, and debauchery which pre- 
ceded and accompanied it, was the result. The existence ^ of 
some religion amongst all people, accompanied as that religion 
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is, tfttiilIF hj disgustingly barbaric rites, or those of a more 
pure order, proves that this aspiration of man is not the result 
of education as some will have it, nor of intercourse with the 
world. Call it superstition if you will, still it is an attribute 
of humanity, a feeling, a longing, an aspiration, which, if not 
• directed and guided in infancy, may lead its possessor into 
the most lamentable errors. True, it may be weakened, if 
not destroyed and eradicated, by constant exertions of the intel- 
lectual powers opposing it, but though an individual, a nation 
or an ap^e, may thus succeed in repressing it, it will break 
out again in some form or other, for it is a part of humanity. 

Religion, then, viewed as supplying an essential want in the 
miliire of man, or as indispensable to the full development 
of the powers and susceptibilities of the soul, ought to have 
its due place in any truly large, liberal, and beneficial scheme 
of tuition. Now, since it is demonstrable that the prevailing 
system of religion, or rather idolatrous superstition in India, 
cannot possibly co-exist long with any really enlightened 
system of intellectual culture ; and since it is eoualiy demon- 
strable that Christianity — altogether apart from the paramount 
consideration of its being the only authoritative Revelation from 
God — is the only religion that can maintain its ground and 
permanently co-exist with, direct and control any such enlight- 
ened system of intellectual culture, — it follows that Christi- 
anity ought to be the grand regulating element in the moral 
and religious department of any educational course, that is 
expected to be fraught with the greatest and surest blessings. 
This, however, we at present record, merely as our matured 
opinion of what is necessary to constitute a complete cducnii^»n, 
considered abstractly and by itself, ns well as what ought to be 
uniformly aimed at in practice. That there arc practical diffi- 
culties in the way of giving full effect to so large and compre- 
hensive a scheme, both in this and other lands, we very well 
know. But it does not fall within the scope of our present 
design to expose the nature of these difficulties, or to shew 
how they may best be obviated. By referring to a former 
article in this work,* it will be seen how easily the said diffi- 
culties have been surmounted in the neighbouring island of 
Ceylon ; where the people are, in many respects, as much 
attached to their own ancestral faith as the natives of Conti- 
nental India. 

Few probably will deny that intellectual development is ol®® 
a constituent part of a true education ; on this point indeed 


• Sfi* Art. VI. No X, OoTernmcnt Education in Ceylon. 
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the probability is, that most people in India fall into precisely 
the opposite error to that which we have just pointed out rela- 
tive to the religious part of it, and consider that intellectual 
cultivation comprises all that is necessary. This we consider 
an error not less lamentable in its effect than the former, but 
it is one which must be the result of prejudice not of reason- 
ing. To argue the point would be a waste of words. 

Lastly, a true education comprises physical development, a 
branch very much neglected in the existing institutions. What- 
ever that mysterious link may be which attaches the mind of 
nnn to his body, certain it is that sucl^ a link exists, and that 
the uiihealthincss or prostration ot the latter seriously confines 
the exertions of the former. The mens sana every one admits 
is desirable, and tliat it is an object, the attainment of which 
should be aimed at in our early years, whilst the corpus sanum 
is too frciiueiitly neglected altogether. In India where the 
climate is indisj»utal)ly unfavorable to the jn-oper development 
ol' the body, there is the greater necessity that we should pay 
particular attention to it in youth, especially so when it is an 
undoubted fact that the habits of those attending the Govern- 
ment (‘ulleges and >chools, in private life, are anything but 
favorable to the i»rumotion of health, vigor, activity or strength 
(tf body, nor can we avoid attributing much of the superior 
energy of <*haractcr in Europeans to their superior physical 
(IcvelMpiucnt. 

Having thus endeavoured, in a few words, to shew what 
■I true education consists in, let us now briefly investigate the 
jicculiar laws which govern it, more especially in reference to 
our |)rcseiit isubject. Tliey may be shortly condensed into three, 
the fii>t of which particularly refers to the point we have just 
been iliscussing. It is, that a TAUTIAL development of mans 
naturr is hy no means dcsirahlc. The day has long gone by 
when it «aa the true policy of a state (if indeed it ever were 
so) to enltivate or dcvelopc in its citizens one particular class 
of faculties and none otlier. The education of savage 
nations, witli tlieir characteristic barbarity, inhumanity, and 
debauchery will serve to convince us ot the dreadful con- 
^cipieiices of nurturing the physical powers and animal passions 
of man alone, leaving untouched and neglected his higher 
intellectual, moral, and religions qualities. Yet this is the 
cultivation which plausible enthusiasts of France and Germany 
at one time advocated ! probably, however, more from a pro- 
pensity, urging them to singularity, and a desire to excite atten- 
tion, than from any settled conviction of the truth of the asser- 
tion. Sparta will afford an instance of the hardy virtues and 

o o 
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unblushing vices which a military education alone will impress 
upon a people — the hloody maxims, the tyrannical habits, the 
abominably loose principles acquired by a state when its sole 
object is to make soldiers. Athens, with its immorality and dis- 
order, its fickleness and vice, exhibits the eficcts of a high intel- 
. lectual education, W'hen combined with a system of superstition, 
perfectly powerless on the mass. That state in which literature 
was almost perfected, which, in the arts, surpassed all others, 
and in which intellectual cultivation was certainly superior 
to any thing which a state or city has ever since dis{)hiycd — 
that same state has left the record of its crimes, the evidences 
of its want of principle and firmness, — a melancholy proof 
that intellect, intellect in its highest development, w'ithout 
religion, is not sufificient to guide the mass — a proof that the 
highest physical and intellectual developments arc worse than 
useless without a corresponding religious development. History, 
then, w'arrants us in boldly asserting that, not only is a partial 
development of man’s nature undesirable, but, also, absolutely 
hurtful. 

The second of our three laws will not probably receive the 
immediate assen of our readers, it is, that in proportion to the 
excellence of the ststem of education in a country will he the excel- 
lence of the community. History and experienen wo maintain 
wiU'Oatoblish the truth of this principle. The North American 
Indiaiu are distinguished by great contempt of death, extra- 
ordinary sagacity in war, an indomitable love of freedom, and 
a proneness to excessive senstnality. These facts are attested 
by innumerable witnesses to their ordinary life. Their educa- 
tion (we use the term throughout in its widest acceptation) 
fully explains how it is that this character is stamped upon 
them. In the first place, they are brought up from their 
infancy to despise danger and pain. This contciiipt is urged 
upon them continually as a mriue, and the consequence is that 
their own exertions go hand id hand with the instructions of 
their teachers to produce this frame of mind. Combined with 
this contempt for bodily ills, they sec their fathers accustomed to 
look upon the most sagacious of their order os superior to the 
others, whilst a very short ex]>ericnce in their peculiar kind 
of warfare tends to prove to them the value of that sagacity ; 
they accordingly endeavor to attain it, with what success, let 
the astonishincnt of Europeans at tiie exhibition of their powers 
in this respect, attest. In their infancy and youth they daily 
see examples of the excessive pride their fathers, and oi 
the older members of the tribe. Hili pride they esteeia m 
the end as a virtue befitting man wel]» and especially befitting 
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an orator or warnor, the two demi-gods of their admiration, 
and the result naturally is that they prefer loss of life to loss 
of liberty or any minor dishonor. Lastly, they see their fathers 
working for their own, and their tribe’s advantage, they see them 
revelling in intoxication when they can procure the ** fire- 
water ” of the “ pale-faces, ” and gratifying their baser propen- 
sities to excess whenever an opportunity is given. Without 
any guiding star ot morality, without any religious dogmas 
of a pure or spiritual nature to keep them in awe, they regard 
this conduct as ri^ht^ morally and socially, and they follow°the 
example thus set them, on the first opportunity. Did we not 
justly observe then, that a community is excellent in proportion 
to the excellence of its system of education? But it will 
perhaps be replied that we have not taken a fair example of 
the human race, that the circumstances of the North American 
Indians are so very peculiar, that they are unlike other people in 
this and other respects. To remove this objection, which is 
one of little weight however, let us take another example — 
that of a {)eo)de totally different in every respect from the pre- 
ceding — the Chinese. The national character of this extraordi- 
nary people is a compound of intense pride, unbounded rever- 
ence for established customs, admiration almost amounting 
to idolatry fur their sovereign and their rulers, a high respect 
lor literature and literary excellence, combined with a cun- 
ning and crafty disposition. Kvery portion of this charac- 
ter, its excellencies equally with its defects, is to be traced 
to some prevailing infiucnce in their early nurture. Accus- 
tomed IVom their infancy to hear the panegyrics of China itself, 
which are so plentifully scattered over their religious works, 
and to see tlic cftects of these panegyrics in the foolish pride 
of their parents, they naturally imbibe the opinion that China 
is really, what it is iioiiiinally, — that it is so superior to every 
other nation in the universe, as justh/ to deserve the appel- 
lation of the Celestial Empire, This impression exhibits 
itself ill tlieir lives and coiuluct, and hence the overweening 
haughtiness, the supreme contempt of foreigners which charac- 
terize tlicm. Their unbounded reverence for established usages 
baa been lately explained by a writer in the pages of 
this Review,* as resulting from the general inculcation 
of the Li-ki or book of rites, which prescribe the particular 
duties and modes of life peculiar to every class of the popula- 
tion in every varying situation. Their excessive admiration of 
the sovereign and subordinate rulers is the nati^ result of 
that unmitigated despottsm which has, for centuries been the 
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.only political philosophy taught throughout their extensive 
empilte,^' whilst their high appreciation of literary excellence 
and of literature itself is the direct result of the teaching of 
their preceptors and the maxims of their philosophers. Lastly, 
whilst openly liberal-minded and honest, they arc secretly 
deceitful and dishonest, for their system of religion, whether 
Confuciah or Buddhistic, has reference, in its rewards and punish- 
ments, only to the outward actions, and has no reference fur- 
ther than vague declamations to purity of heart ; nor is that 
feeling of honor which may sometimes supply the place of a 
pure religion in this respect exhibited constantly before their 
view in the lives of their parents or ])reccptors. Thus then is 
it that the people of China present themselves to our notice as 
living proofs of the truth of that law which we have above 
enunciated, that in proportion to the excellence of the system of 
education in a country, will be the excellence of the community. 

The third and last of the laws with which wo have at 
present to do, is, that, in a country not arrived at the hiyhest 
stage of refinement^ the assistance and interference of Government 
is absolutely necessary to ensure the carrying out of an efficient 
scheme of education. In this, education but follows the general 
rule which applies to all great measures of improvement, which 
cannot be carried out without the assistance of the ruling 
power. In a country arrived at a higher stage of civilization, 
education is felt throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
to be a want, which ought to be, which in fact, must be supplied; 
and if Government does not come forward to supply this want, 
private enterprizc steps boldly in to supply its place. Muiiy in 
England at present argue that Government ought not to inter- 
fere in the education of the people — whether their arguments 
on this subject are sound or not, however, it is not our present 
object to enquire : certain it is that some of the best educated 
countries at the present day are those in which Government 
not only so interferes, but absolutely directs and guides the 
whole, of which Prussia, Holland, several minor states of Ger- 
many, and those of New England, are examples. And if 
experience has proved in these countries how necessary the 
interference of Government is in this matter, how much more 
in a country such as India, where the great moss of the popula- 
tion can by no means be considered to have yet entered upon 
the career of civilization. 

In the development of our argument relative to the neces- 
sity of Normal Colleges, we were obliged to enter into these 
details. We have now established, we trust, that education 
has its distinct subject, to wit, man in his various relationship^ 
as an individual, as a social being, and as a citizen ; its distinc 
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object, to wit, the elevation of man religiously, intellectually 
and physically ; its distinct laws, of which we have enunciated only 
those three more particularly bearing upon our present subject, — 
and having thus its distinct subject^ object and laws, we claim for 
education, the character and rank of a science. We cannot 
lierc attempt a development of that science ; the task would 
be too extended, would require a much greater space than the 
pages of a review can afford, but wc trust enough has been 
said to prove to the most sceptical that it U a science, just as 
much as medicine, jurisprudence or theology ; yet whilst man’s 
attention has been for ages so attentively directed to the study 
of his physical nature, and whilst he has afforded every encourage- 
ment and facility to its investigators, those who have been at- 
tempting to build the science of education, to unfold the progress 
of the religious, moral, intellectual, and physical develop- 
ment of man, have met with little attention, or have 
been totally disregarded ! IMost sciences have their cor- 
responding arts, and education is no exception to the ge- 
neral rule. On this art, indeed, the art of instruction, of 
training, of developing the nature of the child, much more 
attention has been bestowed than upon the corresponding 
science, and in this too education has but followed the usual 
rule. Men practise first and speculate afterwards ; and as 
education, even as an art, is scarcely advanced beyond its infan- 
cy, we need not wonder that the science has, for the most part, 
to be yet constructed. A brief consideration of the attempts 
which have been hitherto made to improve this art, wdll 
directly introduce us to the object and utility of Normal In- 
struction,* whilst it will illustrate our conclusion of their abso- 
lute necessity for its due carrying out and improvement. 

lly the Germans three distinct terms, to which we have none 
perfectly analogous in our language, are used to express the 
different parts of an educational course, viz. Ptidayogik, Didahtik, 
and Methodik ; the first being the general title given to the art 
and science combined ; the second to the art alone; the thii*d to 
the science of methods os applied to education. Our simple divi- 
sion however into the art and science will be found sufficient for 
all useful purposes. All will concede that we usually have little 
faith in the knowledge of any individual respecting a particular 
science, if we have no warrant that he has at some period of his 
life, m^e it his peculiar study. Nor would we even trust to 

. * The qneation ie continually naked, what is Normal Instruction ? It is Instruc- 
>on according to ru/«— according to an established system — and the Institutions 
^ose, who arc to conduct this system subsequently, are trained, are properly 
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the knowledge of the meanest artizan were we not certain that 
in the great majority of instances a long apprenticeship is 
served to the particular art which he professes to practice. 
And yet with a strange inconsistency, men have been allowed 
to profess the science, and practice the art, of education, not 
.only without any apprenticeship being served, but even without 
any questions being asked, as to their proficiency or know- 
ledge of them ! The very fact that the science of education 
is ns yet far from being perfected, or its true principles disco- 
vered, the very fact that the art of education is daily being 
amended, prove that neither is a thing so simple and plain as 
to be understood of all, or likely to be intuitively known, and 
yet the world has acted as if all men knew these things, and all 
men could practise them, fur it has allowed any who chose to 
call himself a schoolmaster, and establish a sciiool. We prefer 
thus addressing the reason, to appealing to the feelings, although 
doubtless all parents who consider the matter must agree with 
us in considering the committal of youths to the care of those 
who understand nothing of the theory or practise of education 
as an evil of tlie greatest magnitude. A prudent mother would 
net even give a valuable piece of cloth to a man to be made into 
a garment, if she had not some well-founded reason for believing 
that was an expert tailor, and yet she would probably feel 
little hesitation in sending her children daily to some individual 
in her vicinity who called himself a teacher, without any other 
proof of his fitness for the task than his own testimony ! What 
a strange inconsistency ! iShc would, by no means, allow the 
piece of cloth in question to be shaped and fashioned by the 
tailor of whose skill she had no proof, and yet she will alhvv 
the infant mind of her child to be moulded and formed, directed 
and influenced by the daily tutelage of a man perhaps totally 
ignorant of its nature, and of the best means of guiding it! 
These things are strange anomalies yet they are those which 
have been daily practised, not in semi-civilized, not in barbar- 
ous countries, but in those calling themselves tlie most enlight- 
ened in the world. 

If, then, we have been successful in shewing, that education 
is a science as well os an art, that it b a matter not likely to 
be thoroughly understood — impossible in fact to bo thoroughly 
understood — without previous study and practice ; that in 
quiring such previous study and practice in its professor, the 
parent is but demanding that which he requires from the 
worker who pretends to knowledge in the meanest art, — if these 
things have been proved, nothing more will be needed to ®8ta- 
blish the absolute necessity of formal Institutions, that is, o* 
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institutions in which those who are afterwards to be teachers of 
youth, shall receive instruction in the theory and practice of 
education. “ Training,” says an eminent educationist,* while, 
pointing out the absurdities of the old system — “ Training is 
admitted to be necessary in every art but education ; the mecha- 
nic, the soldier, the sailor, the lawyer, the man of business, all 
require to be trained — all must learn their art. We would not 
employ even a gardener or an hostler who had not served an 
apprenticeship ; but the persons who are * to teach the young 
idea how to shoot,’ and who may be in possession of a vast 
fund of knowledge, but ignorant of the arts of communication 
and moral training, must work tliemselves into a system, good 
or indifferent, according to circumsfances ; not, however, until 
in general a sad havoc is made of tlie liuman intellect, which a 
regular course of training in a Normal Seminary might have 
prevented. Many teachers w’ork out and arrive at a good 
system of their own, it is true, but no one man can possess all 
that may be concentrated and exhibited in a Normal Seminary, 
to wliich every student may be trained.” In such an institu- 
tion tlie future educator is indoctrinated into those methods of 
education which have been most successful in the world hitherto, 
and in it he sees in operation around him. a system wdiich has 
been elaborate*! not by any one man, hut by the labors of suc- 
cessive educationists, who have been toiling for centuries perhaps. 
If then it is of any advantage that those men to whose nurture 
the youthful minds of a nation is to he conhded, should be 
able to discharge their duties efficiently, it must be of the 
utmost iiiiporlancc that they should be trained in Normal Insti- 
tutions. This conclusion is so simply obvious, that there 
would be little utility in our insisting upon it at greater length. 
If the study of the practical part of medicine in the hospital 
he necessary to the future physician, the study ot the practical 
part of education in a Normal College is not less necessary to 
the future educator. 

Having thus far discoursed of tlie necessity/ of Normal In- 
stitutions, let us now turn our attention to their peculiar object. 
This object is twofold. In the first place they present for the 
Btmly and practice of the intended teacher, a system of educa- 
tion, the best, we may presume, that can be carried out as suit- 
able to the sort of school, which he is likely to be subsequently 
appointed to conduct. In the second place, as education must 
the peculiar study of the heads of such institutions, it might 


Mr. Stow. “ The Trainiog Bjatem," aialh edition, p. SS4. 
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Ite presumed a priorit that these studies would tend to its further 
lleTelopmeDt ns a science, and to its further improvement as an 
art; facts prove that this result has followed, and we may, there- 
fore, justly consider this development and improvement as among 
the most important objects to be attained by the establishment 
of Normal Institutions. If the teacher enter upon the per- 
formance of his duties without any such previous training, 
however great may be the amount of knowledge which he 
possesses, he must necessarily be ignorant of the best means 
of communicating that knowledge to his pupils. Under 
such circumstances a thousand little annoyances daily occur 
which perplex him and render him unhappy, and the 
probability is that he throws up the appointment with 
disgust, the moment he finds an opening for himself else- 
where. If this be not be the case, and his perseverance is 
sufficient to carry him through all the difficulties he 
encounters, yet must he make one experiment after an- 
other until he works out for himself a cc.nsistent system 
good or bad, which he finds to answer his purpose. And what is 
the result of all this experimentalizing ? It is fearful to con- 
template. One pupil of a fine manly disposition, perhaps, 
which requires to be led and coaxed, not driven and coerced, 
becomes daily worse and worse from continuous opposition and 
jarring discord. His temper sours, he becomes doggedly 
wicked, or daily more malicious, from the constant opposition 
he encounters, and finally leaves the school a determined enemy 
to all authority and control, to become a dangerous villain or 
a worthless reprobate. Such — for wc assure our readers this 
is no exaggerated, or overdrawn picture — such is the result 
of this experimentalizing on that most delicate of all studies — 
human character. Who that has been at a public school in 
England, conducted on the old flogging system, does not 
remember instances in which he was unjustly punished, and 
thereby hardened ? How many retain any impression from 
their old classical studies, but one of abhorrence and nausea 
at the manner in which these studies were conducted ? And 
does not the memory of every one of our readers who have 
gone through a course of studies in these hot-beds of vice and 
iniquity — public-schools — remember numerous, or at least 
some instances of young men thoroughly ruined by the edu- 
cation received there ? Let it not be coneeived that these 
remarks are the result of bias or prejudice. The Rev. Sidney 
Smith himself, by no means a wholesale or rash reformer, has 
characterized these schools as evils of the greatest magnitude. 
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however they may be sanctioned by opinion or rendered fami- 
liar by habit.”* But why is this the case ? Why, but tha^AHe 
common fallacy is still prevalent in England, of supfi|||R|| 
every man capable of teaching who has a sufficient amiqp^^^ 
knowledge himself. A university education is suppo3ed»f||0 
give all that is necessary in the way of instruction to those 
who arc to take the charge of these schools, it being totally 
overlooked that the possession of knowledge, and the communi- 
c.iition of that knowledge to others, are two totally distinct 
things, and that the art of properly conducting a school is no 
more to be learnt by common sense, than the navigation of a 
vessel or the practice of anatomy. 

Tlic history of education proves then, with the utmost 
clearness and certainty, that the first object of Normal Schools 
is by no means a matter of little importance — that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that men should receive previous training in 
their profession if they are to practise it efficiently, and this, 
witliout such a model being presented to them as tlii'y should 
subsequently imitate, cannot be efficiently given. Model 
sclioolb are therefore a necessary part of a Normal Institution 
or College as Ik whole. 

The second great object of these establishments — the deve- 
lopment of eaacation as a science and its improvement as 
Jill art — is one on which it w’ill be necessary for us somc- 
A\hat to /dilate. The system almost universally in prac- 
tice in the .village schools in Europe of old, as our readers .arc 
probably aware, consisted in the master sitting before his class 
all day, and taking up one boy after anotlier to rei)cat the t.ask 
pieviously learned and to be asked pnhups a few questions 
besides. I'his was the practice of tlie art in its most rudimen- 
tal slate. To improve this state of things Dr. Bell, at Madras, 
and Joseph Lancaster, in England, ap])lied themselves with zeal 
and success. The result of their labors vsn the Bell-Lan- 
c:it.tcrian system, as it has since been called, in which the prin- 
cipal new icature w'as the great number of pupils, whose studies 
it enabled one master to conduct, llis attention was chiefly 
confined to the fii>t or monitorial class, the pupils of which 
conducted, under the name of monitors, the studies of the others, 
aubject of course to the master’s constant supervision. By 
this simple improvement the studies ot 300 pupils could be 
as easily and ae efficienily conducted as those of -10 were 
previously by the old system. This was iimpicstionahly a 
great step, 111*^1110 progress" of Education, but it was still far 


' RtUv 'jui ijh ff'T It I' . 
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^4kovk perfection. Now, when the defects of the method 
hrrn ascertained, and the art very considerably ad- 
beyond the point to which Bell and l.aucaster 
^PMgfht it, it is amusing to consider the extravagant eulo- 
at first heaped upon it. The profound and philan- 
thropic Jeremy Bentham hailed it as the new regenerator of 
the masses, as the means by which humanity was at length 
to be raised to the position it ought to occupy The enthusiasm 
with which he endeavoured to forward it will be seen exem- 


plified in bis “ Chrestomathia,” a noble instance of his dis- 
interestedness, philanthropy and ardour. From the appendix 
to that work* we extract the following testimony from a prac- 
tical man to the excellencies of the system noticed For many 
* years it had been a subject of melancholy reflection to me, why 
‘ BO many boys failed in acquiring a competent knowledge of 


* classical learning, whilst they succeeded in ecvrjf thinp else. This 

* objection to our classical schools may now be easily obviated. 


* I do not say thutevery boy will be equally successful. Nature 

* has made strong and marked distinctions in the extent of 


‘ capacity ; but I will venture to assert that every one may be 
* made to turn his talents to tlie best account. One of the most 


* important of the objects of a good education is to inspire a 

* literary taste ; and 1 know no way in which this may be done 

* so effectually. What deters many boys from the prosecution of 
‘ ancient learning is its difficulty. By the aid of this (the moni- 
‘ torial) system, asperities may be smoothed, the boy may begent- 

* ly led over the threshold of the temple; and when he is once in- 

* troduced, he cannot fail to be charmed by its beauties.” This is 
but a sample of the encomiums so lavishly bestowed upon the 
new system by its first cultivators, and however much they may 
now appear exaggeiated, they prove that it was a vast improve- 
ment upon that which preceded it, a fact that no one can 
deny. A more extended acquaintance with this sy/jtem, how- 
ever, has proved to the satisfaction of all unprejudiced men, 

that however excellent it may be in some points, it is equally 
defective in othei s. Its discipline is excellent, and the principle 
on which it proceeds, one, which restrained within due bounds, 
may be eminently useful. But it does not sufficiently tend 
to develope the intellectual or moral faculties — the intellect of 
a boy is always liable to bias and his morals to error, it is there- 
fore a hazardous thing to allow him to direct the intellect of 
others. The system may do for instilling the rudiments of 
knowledge, but not for the attainment of any considerable im- 


• Bcntham’B Works, Bowriog’s edit part xv. p. 63. 
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provement. Lastly, the master may thoroughly ground his 
pupils in elementary knowledge himself, more efficiently by 
addressing in a simple and intelligible manner, large numbers 
at once.* These defects were not long in being perceived upon 
the continent of Europe where the next great step was made 
in the progress of education as an art, by a man who enthusias- 
tically devoted himself to its study — Pestalozzi. Starting with 
the principle that all should be embraced in a system of education 
which can promote the formation of the man, and prepare him 
for the eternal destiny of his spirit, he [)erceived that for the 
due development of the intellectual powers very much depend- 
ed uj)on the method which was used to convey information. 
Practical utility, the great object of attention by previous 
educators, Pestalozzi perceived was too much the entire aim 
of the master’s exertions, and that the devolopment of the 
mind itself should hold no despicable position in a true system, 
inasmuch as a certain degree of it was necessary tor every 
occupation and station in life. “ The means of this develop- 
ment,” says a zealous exponent of his system, “he su[>poscd him- 
sell' to have found, so far as the intellectual faculties were con- 
cerned, in the elements of form and number, w hich are combined 
in the science of mathematics, in language, and in natural his- 
tory. The senses and the bodily powers he endeavored to de- 
vclope in accordance w ith the view's of the philanthropic school, 
by the careful examination of the various objects of nature and 
art, which surround the pupil, by menus of music, and by gymnas- 
tic exercises, alternated or combined with labour.” The most 
striking improvement in the inetJufd of giving instruction, in- 
troduced by i’estalozzi was that of appealing as much as 
possible to the senses and by a species of conversation con- 
ducted bctw'oeii the pupils and the teacher to render the 
lessons ns interesting us possible. By thi-< peculiarity his 

• The followini; cnii\erRntion on the Bell-Lancasterian BjBtem between M. 
Cou».in ami M. L’An^e, a fohuol inspector in Holland, is intcrcsUiis;. The former 
eoiiinii'iieos — Are you well aeqiiaiut.'il, Sii. »itb thesjstein of mutu.U instruc- 
tion - — iiii\e you applied It 111 praciiee And what is } our opinion of it •" ** We 
n,” he replied ; “ we haie tried it, and we consider it as wholly insufllcient 
for the object to be attained. It is not," 1 luake use of the very words of M. L’Ange 
— '*it ih not u B)6tem which is calculated for moral and intelligent beings ; and we 
do not admit the justice of applying it in a school for the poor, mote than in any 
Ollier srhool. For the poor have especial need of education, and you cannot educate 

a plan of mutual instruction , you can tnstntct only by it, and that in so super- 
hcial, and in some respects mechanical a way, that it is no cultivation of the mind. 
At the limp when Holland and Belgium were united, the Belgium liberals used to 
Ulk so highly III favor of that system, especially for large numbers of children, as 
m the schools for the poor, that our college of curators, who are attentive to every 
thing of importance tli.it is going on, which bears upon the education of the people, 
thought it ihcir duty to make trial of the new system ; and the result of that trial 
that the plan of aimuUawous teaching is the only truly rational mode of 
(education.”— £rftirafion is Holland, p. 73. 
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appears to be best known to English writers, its 
Cij^prehensive character and sagacious universality being 
Mi^ly neglected by them. That his system had faults can- 
not be, for a moment, denied — the preponderating importance 
attached to the study of mathematics in it was unfavorable 
to the due development of the entire mental powers, whilst 
his religious method had a greater tendency to create and 
maintain in activity short-lived impulses than to fix in their 
place determination and submission. These defects were to 
be plainly seen by the unbiassed in his establishment at 
Yverdun, which was yet one, however, sufficiently in advance 
of the age to attract crowds of visitors from all parts ol' Europe, 
the influential amongst them being anxious to confer similar 
benefits on their own districts and countries, which that of 
Yverdun conferred upon its vicinity, the poorer anxious to 
benefit by what they saw in the management of their own 
families and schools 

The exertions of Pestalozzi were the means of directing tlie 
attention of a man to education, much better able t.o render 
it efficient service in a practical point of view, than tiie limited 
resources of the former admitted of. If Dc Fcllenbcrg had 
done nothing more for education, his having pointed out its 
true object in the following sentence would have been by no 
means of little importance. The object he declares “ is to 
develop all the faculties of our nature, phybical, iiitulleetual 
and moral, and to endeavor to train and unite them into one 
harmonious system, which shall form the most ])erfcct cha- 
racter of which the individual is susceptible ; and thus prcj'are 
him for every period, and every sphere of action to wh’^ lie 
loay be called.” The defects in ihe existing education which 
he sfjw around him were the causes of M. Dc Fcllciiberg’s 
exertions, and the noble institutions which have resulted from 
i!k e exertions, arc to be ascribed as well to the genius of 
the man as to his perseverance and energy. Born of a pa- 
triclari family in Berne, he early resolved to dedicate his fortune 
and his life to the welfare of mankind, and despising the 
]>lcnsurcs and amusements of his class, patiently enduring the 
taunts of his companions and the frown of Government, iin- 
infliiciiced by the whispers which the fashionable of Borne 
circulfitcd as to his madness, he patiently persevered, and by 
his lalKMii’s has left behind him a name which shall descend 
to jjostority with that of Howard and Wilberforce, which 
w ill be remembered and honored, when those who laughed at, 
and reviled him, have sunk into merited nothingness. 
Fcllonberg has succeeded probably better than any other 
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inJividual in pointing out in mhnt the difference of the educa- 
tion to be given to the higher and lower orders really consists. 

In his institutions iit Elofw}’! near Herne, he reduced his 
principles on this subject to practice, and probably with a 
greater degree of success than ever before attended a similar 
sitteinpt. Whilst in his High School for the superior clsisses 
an intellectual education of the first order and embracing every 
subject likely to be of future utility, viz. Grcuk, Latin, 
German, English and French literature, mathematics, natural 
])hilosopliy, history, logic, political economy, drawing, gardening, 
fencing and music — whilst all these were inculcated, the phy- 
sical powers were cultivated by gymnastic exercises, and the 
taste inniroved by handy-craft working in the finer depart- 
ments of joinery and eari>cntery, intended, it is true, merely 
as an amuscinent, but which mitjht subsequently be turned to 
]mrposcs of practical utility. At the same time that the stu- 
dents of this higher department were fitting themselves, intel- 
lectually and physically for their future position in life, those 
of the Rural school were imbibing such a stock of agricultural 
knowledge, theoretical and practical, as would fit them to be- 
come i'arincrs iind laborers subsctiucntly. Nor was there a 
better cultivated estate to be seen in Switzerland than that 
tended by the Rural pupils. It would be an injustice to the 
j'liiliinthropist, of whom we treat siqipose that the intellectual 
eulti\ation of these juipils was neglected in the midst of their 
iiianiial occupations. They ac<piircd, on the contrary, such a 
knowledge of the sciences as tended to improve their minds, 
Mich rules of conduct as might produce a hnbit of morality 
iiml religious observance, and such an amount of literary know- 
ledge as would tend to render their subsequent reading in 
tlieir leisure hours when they entered u|)on the arena of citizen 
Hie, agreeable as well ns iiihtnictivc. Nor was ibis all that M, 
He Fcllciihcrg accomplished — he was the means of getting 
several Normal schools established in l>erne and Geneva, whilst 
sit IJofwyl he yearly collected together all the teachers of 
bis vicinity and leetiiVcd them on the theory and practice of 
education. “ Here ” said the venerable philanthropist to a 
visitor as he pointed out in 183*2 his Normal School, “ here is 
the vHfjinv upon which / rvitj for cfiWtiop the moral regeneration 
<{f onj country ; these arc the masters of village schools come 
here to imbibe my principles, and to perfect themselves in 
fbeir duty. These men have 6000 pupils under them, and 
^1) by the blessing <if God, I can continue the direction of them, 
t'uccess is certain.” 01’ so much importance did he consider 
fitting of the educator for bis duties. The peculiar benefits 
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then conferred by De Fellenberg on education consisted not 
BO much in the improvement of its methods ns in the establish- 
ment of the possibility of carrying out a scheme such as he 
proposed, and whiolv beau merely left in writing, most 

men would have deolared to be iemarkably fine in theory, but 
utterly impossible in praetioe. 

To Prussia belongs the honor of having first established a 
state education for the benefit of its schoolmasters. During 
the early part of the last century ednoation was in as backward 
a condition there os elsewhere in Eunme. All that was then 
required of the Parish schoolmasters, wnowere chiefly mecha- 
nics, was to be “ able to read, say the cate(diiMii« sing tolerably 
a few psalm tunes, and to write and cipher % little^” * Many 
shepherds, says the same unquestionable authority, who 
were employed during the summer-time in keeping their sheep, 
during winter changed themselves into school-masters, whilst 
the nobility fre<iuently gave away the educational appointments 
in their gift to their valets or grooms I We need not wonder 
at such a state of things when we find something so analogous 
to it at the present day in England and Bengal, where shoe- 
makers, tailors, soldiers, and sailors, if they can but pass 
some trivial examination required, (*r if they succeed in gaining 
the favor of some influential individual are appointed to the 
high and honorable employment of instructing youth. In 
1748 the first Xormal school was established at Berlin by 
Johan Julius Heckkr, (a name deserving of honor and cele- 
brity ) chief councillor of the consistory at Berlin and mlIli^ter of 
Trinity Church, the object of which w’as to supjily masters for 
the schools of his own diocese. For five years his exertions 
were quietly prosecuted, and in 1753 his establishment >vas 
erected into a “ royal primary Normal Institution.” 

The sagacious mind of Frederick the Great perceived the 
importance, the necessity, of efficient national instruction, and 
in 1771 he issued a proclamation on the subject', directing 
certain funds to be applied to its improvement, and in which 
he declared that “ primary education, especially in the country, 
had been hitherto much neglected,” and that, therefore, “ it be- 
came imperative to remove the bad masters, and replace them 
by competent men.” Political schemes, however, interfered 
with these intentions of that great man, and in consequence 
little was done till the early part of the present century ; but 
whilst the attention of the reigning King was directed to 
this subject, and measures were being taken to place the 


* M. Cctiiixt'B revolt, i'«2S9. 
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education of ^ the country on a properly efficient basis, the 
French invasion under Napoleon overthrew all his schemes 
of improvement and retarded for a few years the progress 
of reform. It was not till 1819 that those principles were 
zealously carried out, which have resulted in the present en- 
lightened system. It is not our intention to enter into any 
detailed explanation of the excellent system of education pre- 
valent in Prussia, we shall confine our attention to the consti- 
tution and effects of the Normal Seminaries. That of Potsdam 
will serve as an example of the rest. 

This establishment is calculated to contain from 75 to 80 
s^tudents, divided into three classes, of which one annually 
leaves the College — the course being thus determined at three 
years. The greater number of the students reside on the 
premises, those only being permitted to live out of the insti- 
tution who can satisfactorily prove that they arc of regular 
moral habits, and have relations capable of looking after them 
in the town ; these latter are not usually more than onc-tenth 
or twelfth of the whole number. The examination of the 
candidates for admission, who must have attained the age of 
17, is conducted jiartly in writing, and partly viva voce ; the 
principal subjects of which a knowledge is required previous 
to entrance, being religious doctrines, a thorough knowledge 
of tlic Gerniaii language, a facility in comi)osition, the elements 
of mathematics, history, particularly sacred and Prussian, the 
theory and practice of music. Besides these intellectual quali- 
fications, general good health, wnth freedom from all bodily 
iiiiirniitics, such as short-sightedness, weak lungs, and so forth 
is indispensable. Supposing the candidate to have obtained 
admission, he is then bound to enter into the following en- 

jragement with the Director: — “ I, the undersigned, N of 

-N- by these presents, bind myself, conformably with the 

ordinance of the royal minister of public instruction and eccle- 
siastical and medical affairs, dated 28th February 1825, with 
the consent of my father or guardian Avho signs this with me, 
to place myself during three years after my leaving the Normal 
school, at the disposal of the King’s Government ; and conse- 
quently not to subscribe anything contrary to this engagement; 

in such case, to refund to the Normal school the expenses 
incurred by the state for my instruction, namely, 1. Ten 
thalers (Rs. 15) for each half year passed in the Normal school, 
and for the instruction received in this period of time ; 2. The 
whole amount of the grants and exhibitions I may have 
received.” * Each pupil is calculated to cost the school 100 


M. Consin'a report, p. 251. 
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4klAUor8(150 Us.) a year, whilst he nays during; his attendance 
^iHit 48 thalers (72 Us.) 

The huildin" itself is a lar^e two-storied one, witlia fronta^rc 
of 127 feet, and large out-houses, the whole forming a square, 
within which is a tolerably spacious court. Tlic whole com- 
prehends— 

1. A family residence for the Principal and another for 
oiU! master. < > 

2. Apartments for threeifininarricd masters. 

3. An apartment for die m*wards and his servants, with 
sufficient convenience for iottschold business and stowage. 

4. A dining room for the students. 

5. An organ-room in wliich the music lessons arc given, 
the examinations take place, and the morning and evenin'^ 
jwayers are said. 

6. Two lecliircs for the students. 

7. Four large rooms for the Model Schools. 

8. Five Sitting Uoonis and two Dormitories for the 
students. 

V. 'J'wo Infirmaricn. 

10. A Wash-house. 

11. 'J'wo Chibinet.'i of Xatural History. 

12. Granaries, Cellars, Fu(*l-hou*^es, tSre. 

The liHtitution is (ionduetetl b\ a Director and four ina.sier'. 
(if whom the first lecture" on Education, ihenietical ami prac- 
tical, according to the tliree-Jrld dl\i'*iiin forjiierl\ gi\en ol 
the German's. I’he first nja>ter in^tiMietr* the ."tmh'nt'* in Itc- 
Jigioii, History and Literature : the .second in Mathematics and 
Natural l^liilo.-nphy : the third in Sijigiiig and Musli’itlie 
fourth iu l)ra\\ing. Jiy thi?» di\ision of the varion.- *! ilies 
a first-rate education in each diqmrtment is secured to the 
students, wliil?t the I)ir(!ctor heing continually with them 
serves to form their habits anil iiiaiinern in eonsisteney with 
the precepts of Clirihtlanity, and the requirements of their 
future profession. Model sclmols are of course attached to the 
institution, in which the students practice the art of eominiun- 
cating knowledge. “ Tlic Normal course," says M. Cousin, in 
reference to this school, “ which occujiies three years, is com- 
posed, for the first year, of studies calculated to open the 
mind, and to inculcate on the pupils good methods iu every 
branch, and the feeling of what is the true vocation of a primary 
teacher. '1 his is what is called the formal instruction, in 
opposition to the material or more jiosilioe instruction of the 
second year, in which the students g() through special studies 
of a very solid kind, and learn considerably more than tlic\ 
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will generally be called upon to. teach. The third year is 
entirely practical^ and is devoted to learning the art of 
teaching.” The annual income of the Potsdam Normal school, 
consisting of state funds, the sums paid by the students, and 
the fees of the pupils in the annexed schools, is about 9,000 
thalers (13,500 rs.), a very large sum if we consider the relative 
value of money there and here. This sum is sufficient to 
defray the following items of expenditure — the salaries of the 
masters,* the household expenses, the materials for instruction, 
the garden-ground, heating and lighting, repairs of building, 
Sind a physician and surgeon. 

Having thus gone over the constitution and practical work- 
ing of the school, the next point to be considered is, what 
hccoincs of the students when they leave it ? To illustrate 
this we shall merely quote the words of the report to which 
wi! have so frequently referred above. “ The pupils quit the 
\«»niial school after having pursued the course tor three 
\ l ai s ; for the lengthening of their stay would be an obsLaclo 
u^ the reception of new pupils. Hut they must first go through 
an oxainiuation in writing and viva vocr, as decreed by the 
ordinance of the minister of public instruction and ecclesiastical 
:iiid medical affairs, of wdiich we give an abstract: — I, All the 
.‘'indents of all the primary Normal schools in the kingdom shall 
•;<i through an examination on leaving. 2, The examinations 
‘‘l all he conducted by all the imastcrs of the Normal school, 
on Jill the subjects taught in the house, in the preaence and 
under the direction of one or more Commissioners delegated 
’>>’ ilie ])ruvinciai school-board. 3, Every pui>il, before leaving 
'Indl give a proh.at ionary lesson, to show to what degree he 
po-vsessca the art of teaching. 4, After the examination is 
oxer, and exact accounts of the students leaving are given by 
die directors and all the masters, a certificate sliall he delivered 
to each pupil, signed by the l>irector, the ?ila-:ers and the 
ronuiilhhioncrs. 5, This certificate shall specify the knowledge 
!nid talents of the pupil ; it shall state whether he possesses 
ti'cart of teaching, and whether his moral character renders 
1‘tni fit for the office of primary schoolmaster. It shall include. 
f*vsi<les a general opinion of his character and attainments, 
^‘''x|Messed hy one of the terms ‘ exct'llent,’ ‘ good,' ‘ passable,' 
!i-nd corresponding to the numbers 1, 2, 3. 6, Tins certificate 
only gives the pupil a provisional power of receiving an ap- 
iHiiiitmcnt for throe years, after that time he must undergo a 

* Tht importnncf attnrlipil by Government to the Institution is eviiicnt from 
’ “ of tb* liircrUir's •..iiar> bcinj? about four times as threat h$ that of a Livutr- 
“«‘ut ill the I’ruHsiuii .^rinv* 

Q Q 
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new examination at the Normal school. But any pupil who 
on leaving the efitabli^hmcnt, obtained number 1, and has in 
the course of the three first years been teacher in a public 
school, shall not have to pass another examination. No otiiers 
can take a situation, except provisionally. 7, These new exa- 
minations shall not take place at the same time as those of the 
pupils who are leaving; but, like those, always in the j)resence, 
and under the direction of the Commissioners of school-board. 
8, In the first examinations the principal object is, to ascertain 
if the pii])ils have well niulcrstood the lessons of the Normal 
school, and learned to apply them ; in the last the ojily object 
of inquiry is the practieii^ill of the candidate. 9, The result 
of this new examination' rtniMililiiite fae expressed in a cer- 
tificate, appended to the first» taken apecify 

therein the fitne.as of the candidate for the pibfiiision of a 
schoolmaster.’ ’’ Although all who leave the various Govern- 
ment Normal Institutions cannot * nt once be afvpointed to 
situations, it is rarely found that any properly qualified have 
been left longer than a year without some appointment in the 
Government schools. Such is the sort of institution, and such 
the method by means of which the future schoolinaeters of 
Prussia are trained and qualified foi the important dutiet which 
they have afterwards to fulfil. 

And now let us ask, what is the result of this costly and 
valuable system of Normal schools? The result is an important 
one. It has rai^^cd the kingdom of Prussia to a rank amongst 
nations which its size or pow’cr could not otherwise have ob- 
tained for it. The spread of intelligence, of enlightenment, 
of prosperity, caused by the cultivation of the minds of the great 
masses of the people, is surely a consummation to be desired: 
such has been the political result of the establishment of tiiat 
system of education of wliich Normal schools forms so promi- 
nent apart. The social rc.sult has been one more deeply affect- 
ing the happiness of the great mass of the population. By 
spreading abroad moral and intellectual cultivation it spreads 
aV)road too hap^iincss and eontentiiicnt and prosperity. Tlie 
labourer wlio lias fiassed five or six years of his life in a jiri- 
mary school of Prussia is not the unreflecting, improvident, 
debauched character which he is, in three cases perhaps out of 
four, in many other lands. His hours of leisure he is enabled to 
occupy in rational and intellectual nuiuscmcnt or cultivation, and 
is not compelled like his uneducated brother elsewhere for want 
of something else to do, to resort to drunkenness or dissipation. 
His duties as a son, as a brother, as a husband, ns a parent, wnl 
be all fulfilled the more cheerfully aud the more diligently » 
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■ivhen be baa been in early life instructed in the relationship of 
man to man, in the constitution of society, and in the duties 
which he owes to bis relations and neighbours. Individualli/ the 
poor man, by tlie obtaininent of an education, becomes a man 
higher in the scale of civilization, becomes in every respect a 
superior being to what he would he without it. But these, 
it will perhaps be objected, are the results of the entire system 
of education, not of the establishment of Normal schools. They 
arc the results of the entire system we admit, but of that 
system the establishment referred to is the most important 
feature, and we are, therefore, justified iu attributing a great 
portion of the general result to its influence. The mere opening 
of schools in different parts of a country is not giving the people 
of that country an education. The men who conduct these 
schools must be j)rcviou8ly laboriously trained and cpialificd for 
the situations which they are to hold, othevwire we have a 
series of frightful experiments proceeding in each of them 
'which may end in the moral and intellectual ruin of thousands 
of otherwise useful citizens. Is it likelj', that those who have 
never had this initiatory training %-iU be able to develope the 
moral, intellectual, and physical character of tlu>ee committed to 
their care, so as to form ultimately the most perfect character 
from the materials before him of which the individual is capa~ 
ble ? As well might we expect the man who had never prac- 
ticed the art of shoemaking to make an excellent pair of shoes, 
when the leather and implements necessary arc placed in 
Ills hands. We should confidently anticipate failure in the 
latter case, and yet we should scarcely consider it absurd to 
anticipate success in the former I If education is to be ^given 
then, we should surely give the best possible. — Without Normal 
schools at the foundation of the system, we may give if not the 
mrst possible, something very neJirly approximating to it. ^ 

Having thus seen in what the system of Normal instruction 
in Prussia consists, let us now turn our attention to another 
of the better-educated countries of Europe, Holland, and 
view the system in practice there. \\ e shall take as an ex- 
ample the Normal primary school of Haarlem. 

The great distinction ' between Normal systems of Prussia, 
and of Holland consists in the fact of the pupils in the former 
country beintr resident in the establishment, whilst in tlie latter 
they lodge \u the towns, and daily attend the seminaries. 
Every student at Ilaurlein has a royal pension or half peuMon 
for his support in the town, and none are admitted until they 
have completed their fifteenth year, whilst the course of instruc- 
tion extends over four years. Hesides the pensioned students, 
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there are others, however, who receive no aid from Govern- 
ment, and who arc subsequently employed in private educational 
establishments, besides a tew schoolmasters who annually re- 
turn to perfect themselves in methodik, A ])robation of three 
months is enjoined on all pupils before entrance, during which 
time the Director has o])portunitie8 of becoming acquainted 
with their dispositions and capacities, an actjuaintance of which 
he subsequently avails himself in recommending their admission 
or dismissal. The course of instruction taught in the Haarlem 
Normal school includes the science and art of teaching, his- 
tory and mechanical philosophy, subjects treated solely by 
the director and head-master, also natural history, mathema- 
tics, drawing, singing, &c. which are left to assistants. “ The 
religious instruction is independent of any dogma or creed 
peculiar to this or that communion ; but Bible history, as 
the basis of the religion of every sect, is regularly taught, and 
the moral precepts which occur in the course of the reading 
arc then inculcated.”* The students are employed during 
almost the whole ol’ the day as asal.^tanrs, or under temporary 
head-masters in different schools in the town, according to their 
degree of advancement. 

“ I was peculiarly anxious,*’ says M. Cousin, “ to study the 
discipline of the system attentively, especially in a day Normal 
school. I had seen some such schools, and tolerably good ones, 
in Prussia, but in the best Normal primary schools, the admira- 
ble establishments at I*otsdam and at Briihl, the pupils live 
and arc boarded in the house. They consider, in Prussia, 
that in this way the yi^ung schoolmasters are better trained ; 
that the Director is able to exert a greater degree of 
influence over them, inaamuch as it is more constant ; and 
that, by having two or three schools in different degrees of 
advancement attached to the establishment, the pupils have 
quite as good an opportunity of seeing the practical applica- 
tion of the system, as they would have in schools in the town, 
detached from the Normal school. They also attach great 
importance to that preparation for the hard life of a school- 
master, which the discipline of a boarding-school may be made 
to afford : thus, they arc not waited upon by servants, but 
must serve themselves. They are, moreover, excited to a 
greater degree of emulation by living together, their different 
characters and talents are better seen, and they have a Letter 
opportunity of practising those duties by which a truly Chris- 
tian spirit is cultivated. Such, at least, is the opinion o 


M Cuuiin'a iteport on th<* itatv of Education in Holland, p. dO. 
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the most able educators of Germany, and it is the system most 
generally acted upon there. There arc nevertheless some 
very good day Normal schools, and I have recommended in 
my report, that we should begin with these in France ; but at 
tlic same time I must say that they ought, in my opinion, to be 
viewed only as make-shifts, under particular circumstances ; 
either when there is no suitable building or when it is necessary 
to study economy. The Normal school at Haarlem, therefore, 
excited my curiosity in the highest degree, and I was desir- 
ous of learning the most minute details as to the maintenance 
of order, &c. Mr. Prinsen (the director) gave me the following 
account : — 

‘ I must begin with observing that the i)upil8 come here 
‘ voluntarily, and with the object of perfecting themselves in 
‘ the profession they have chosen : it is one, therefore, of the 
' highest moment to them, and in which their whole future exis- 
‘ tence is deeply interested. They are thus predisposed of 
‘ themselves to orderly conduct, and do not require the disci- 

* plinc of a boarding school. Every one of them may be said 
‘ to subject himself to the moral discipline which he maintains in 
‘ the school, and besides, any one who has not these good dis- 
‘ positions, or docs not acquire them in the first three months, 

* is immediately sent away.’ ” 

There can be little doubt, however, that M. Cousin is right, 
and that boarding Normal schools are infinitely preferable to 
those in which the pupils only attend during the day. It 
is easy for an individual successfully to disguise his real 
character in the latter case, but almost impossible in the for- 
mer, whilst few will be disposed to deny that the strict collegi- 
ate discipline of a boarding establishment will powerfully tend 
to introduce regularity and order into the future lives of the 
schoolmasters. 

The effects of the extensive educational syhtcm of Holland 
upon the mass of the inhabitants are strikingly exemplified 
in the state of the prisons as attested by M. Cousin. In the 
central prison at Rotterdam, the only one in all Holland, 
for boys, there were usually but from sixty to eighty prisoners, 
“ so that adding seventy, who were expected from a depot at 
Ecyden, there were, at most, only 150, out of a population 
of 2, *500,000.” “ To find a solution of this phocnomenon,” re- 
marks the same gentleman, “ I had only to reflect on the excel- 
lent schools I had every where met with.” If prevention be 
better than cure, there can be little doubt that the establish- 
ment of fi general system of education is infinitely preferable 
to the maintenance of an expensive police, and that such an esta- 
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blkhment U productive of consequences likely to lead to a 
great diminution < of crime is proved by the examples of Prus- 
sia and Holland. 

Having thus taken examples of the Normal Institutions of 
Prussia and Holland, let us now turn our attention to the coun- 
try which, of all others in Europe, was formerly most distin- 
guished for its system of education, Scotland, and sec what 
has been there done for the preparation of efficient 
teachers. Scotland has long been celebrated for its excellent 
system of parochial schools, wdiich, however, have of late 
been found inadequate to the educational wants of the com- 
munity, owing to the great increase of population, esjiecially 
in the manufacturing districts. This inadequacy of the existing 
means to the wants of the population, led a philanthropist of 
no ordinary energy and talent to endeavor to solve the enigma, 
how Scotland was to be raised to tliat moral and intellectual 
supremacy which slie formerly enjoyed 'i and from this endeavor 
arose a new system of education, of which the open admiration 
of mo<t and the silent combination by others ftf its pecularities 
in th«r own systems, attest the excellence. Tliis endeavor led 
remoliely also to the establishment of the first Normal Seminary 
in the United Kingdom. 

The first exertions of Mr. David Stow were confined to the 
establishment of a number of Sunday scliools in which he en- 
deavored not only to teach religiously and intellectually, but 
also morally to train, the pupils who attended them. These 
pupils were taken from the very worst districts of Glasgow, 
and presented all tlnat infantile depravity and ignorance which 
are the worst features of large manufacturing towns. From 
1819 to 1825 did the gentleman mentioned patiently continue 
his exertions year after year, undiscouraged by the difficulties 
he met with, and undismayed by the greatness of his under- 
taking ; “ but we gradually discovered,” he writes,/' that one 
day’s teaching in school w^as not equal to six dnys’ training on the 
streets.^ These schools served an important purpose, however — 
they tended to prove to him the necessity of taking advantage 
of the sympathy of numbers, and other important principles which 
lie at the very foundation of the training system. Day schools 
were established under his superintendence, and in these 
was the system laboriously developed, until finally in 1828 or 
1829, they were united together — students were invited and 
gladly came to learn the system, and thus did the whole become 
a Normal seminary. The system itself is now universally allow- 
ed to have been a great step in the art of education, or m 
didahUk and methodik, as the Germans would say. It starts 
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with the fundamental precept, that the inculcation of duties 
or lessons, and the practice of these duties or lessons, are two 
totally distinct things, and that the former without the latter 
is of very little importtance. Nor is it only in a moral point 
of view that this system professes to have discovered the proper 
method of development. Intellectually it proceeds upon the 
principle, that ideas, not wor»ls, should be the great ooject of 
attention, that without a ^\'0\ieT jiicturincf out in simple language 
of the ideas intended to be conveyed, there will be little received 
by the pupils, however much of instruction may be tlirown out 
by the tcaclier. Nor is the physical development of the student 
neglected, every suitable means being provided for the relaxation 
necessary after intellectual exertion, and to promote the physical 
powers. It w’ould be of course quite out of place for us to enter 
upon the minutius of the system here, let it suffice to explain 
what is meant by taking advantage of the “ sympathy of num- 
bers’’ which we formerly noticed. Every one who is in the midst 
of a company of men whom he considers his equals will naturally 
feel a disinclination to differ from them outwardly in any way 
BO conspicuously as to excite their ridicule or contempt. This 
results from the sympathy of numbers. A boy placed with a 
number of companions will be anxious to conform to their 
habits and practices — as for instance a young English lad 
residing in France becomes gradually assimilated to the French 
youths around him, and is ashamed of those peculiarities which 
mark him out os an object of attention. Why ? From the in- 
fluence of the principle we are illustrating — tlie synipatliy of 
numbers ; similarly a youth will naturally imbibe the moral 
atmosphere around him, and bis standard of morality will be 
precisely that which he secs in practice amongst his com- 
panions. Yet of this important principle little or no advantage 
was taken by educators i>re\ious to Mr. StowV having pointed 
out its importance. Let us now turn our attention to the 
constitution of the Normal seminary established by liim. 

Four model schools fonn the foundation of this Institution — 
an Infant, a Ju\eiiile, an Industrial, and a Classical school. In 
all of tltesc the Training system is rigidly carried out with the 
most admirable results. A class of N ormal students, usually 
about forty in number, is attached, forming tlie Normal school 
proper. The funds of the Institution not admitting of it, no 
assistance is granted by the seminary to its attached students, 
on the contrary indeed they pay an entrance fee of £3. 3«. on 
admittance, and such is the high estimation in which the system 
there pursued is held, that they gladly submit to this exaction, 
in the hope of obtaining better situations afterwards ; an exa- 
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mination is held previous to admission, which is strict or other- 
wise according to the professions of the candidates, none being 
admitted who are unacquainted with the ordinary branches 
taught in the village schools. It is of course of the utmost 
importance to the students entering to pass as good an exa- 
mination as possible, a circumstance which may materially 
influence their future prospects. The shortest course consists 
of but six months, by far the greater portion of which is occupied 
in obtaining a knowledge of the system which they are subse- 
quently to pursue, but a longer course is recommended to all 
w'ho can afford it. Tlie establishment is presided over by a 
Secretary (Mr. Stow) who takes a very active part in its ma- 
nagement, and a Hector who attends particularly to the 
students. The following is the account its founder gives of 
the “ routine” practised — “ It is difficult to state here the 

* j)recisc routine to which the students are subjected, some bc- 
‘ ing intended for the Initiatory department : others for the 
‘ .luvenilc; others for schools of Industry; whilst a large j>ro- 
‘ portion have no object but to acquire the system, and get uii 

* appointment in any department for which they may be found 

* suitable. 

“ The male students are uniformly placed first in the Model 
‘ Initiatory school, and then they alternate fortnightly between 
‘ it and the junior and senior departments, during stated portiims 
‘ of each day, throughout the whole of their course. The 
‘ remainder of the day is si)ent at the criticisms, and in perfecting 
‘ themselves in grammar, geography, ttc. or in acquiring a kuow- 

* ledge of music or elocution. In addition to the criticisms, the 

* .students practise the svstem with portions of classes from the 
‘ model schools, one hour and a half per day in the side 
‘ class^oonl^, under the superintendence of the head trainer 
‘ of the particular department in which they happen to be 
‘ |daccd ; and while thus employed, the assistant trainer fulfills 
‘ his duties. 

“ The student.^ spend one day weekly in the particular dc- 
‘ partment in which they are placed, sinq>ly observing the master 
‘ as a model. Kacli alternate day in succession, for an hour or 
‘ two in the forenoon, they remain in the hall with a portion of 
‘ the children from the model schools, practising the system 
‘ under the superintendence of the rector. Twice a-wcek the 
‘ rector re(piirc8 from each student a written essay, on some 
‘ lesson previously given in the mode*! sfdiools, or on some point 

* in the system of training. The time of the students, therefore, 

‘ i.s divided between receiving instruction in the theory and art 
‘ of training, observing the operations of the model schools, 
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‘ in practising the system in both the covered and uncovered 
‘ schools under the masters, rector, &c.” * 

It will afford some idea of the rapid extension of the training 
system throughout the world, when we mention that, besides 
the hundreds who are carrying it out in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, between tw-enty and thirty have been sent to the 
West India Islands for private schools, and for the Government 
school charities, including a superintendent for the latter, and 
a rector for tlieir Normal training seminary. To British 
America several have gone to be connected with private schools, 
and one as rector of a seminary. To alia eighteen, 

under Government patronage. To Ceylon two, as rectors 
of seminaries, whilst repeated apjdications w^ere received 
from the United States, but none chose to accept of tlie 
situations offered. From these facts it will be seen, that the 
].d)ors of the philanthropic ]SIr. Stow have resulted in the ela- 
boration and establishment of a system of hjducation, w Inch is 
slow!}’ spreading its branches in all directions, and which is 
gradually being established in the renmtest corners ofthe w^orld. 
Wlien we consider the impulse which he has given to Educa- 
tion as an art ; when we reflect that at tlie period when his 
Normal seminary w’as established, there was none other in 
Britain, and that they arc now spreading far and wide : and 
when we take into account the influence which his example lias 
had in making others do likewise, — bearing all this in mind we 
shall then and then only be in a position to estimate correctly 
his value to the country at large. 

These observations will he sufficient to give the reader some 
goiioral idea of what Normal colleges are in Prussia, Holland 
and Scotland. We at first endeavored to prove a priori that such 
institutions are indispensable to the carrying out of any en- 
larged or improved system of Education — the best educated 
countries being precisely tliose in which the want of these esta- 
hli>luncnt8 has been most felt, and where most attention has 
been paid to them— a sufficient proof, we hope, that wherever 
the educator is not trained to his )>rofe8sion, there must the 
education be but in its infancy. Let us now direct our atten- 
hon more particularly to India, and endeavor to discover the 
peculiar relationship our immediate subject bears to the country 
in which wc live. 

The system of education prevalent in England one hundred 
years ago was that which in.ay be emphatically styled the old 
>!/!steni, and consisted in the master having before him and 
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IlneBtioninv each individual of the class which he taught, so that 
-out of the five hours devoted to the school, each pupil received 
Untruction (supposing there were forty of them) eight or ten 
minutes daily at the utmost. This may be said to be the 
earliest and rudest condition in which the art can exist — there 
is here no combination, no advantage taken of the influence of 
mind on mind, no method adopted, no intellectual or moral deve- 
lopment attempted, nothing but a dull dry system of mono- 
tonous tasks addressed to the memory alone, and neither 
calculated to excite, nor attempting to excite any other power. 
The physical, the intellectual, the moral nature of man arc all 
equally neglected, and no means taken to improve or develope 
them. This condition of the art of education it was which first 
called Bell and Lancaster into the field, whilst the subsequent 
exertions of Pestalozzi, Do Fellenberg and Stow, have all been 
directed to remove some one or other of the prevalent defects. 
TheGoverninentof India, in contemjdating the educational wants 
of the immense enijure which Providence has put into its hands, 
has acted apparently on the convi(^tion that the estahlUhinent of 
central schools and colleges is the surest w ay of gaining ultimate 
success. Whiht, however, it has taken pains to train to their pro- 
fessions, its future soldiers and politicians, v hilst it has required 
a previous initiation into their f uture duties from all who were to 
serve it in any other capacity, those who were to train its fiirure 
population — those who were to conduct and gnide the education 
of its inhabitants — alone were excmjitcd from any acipiaintance 
with the duties they undertook; and what has been the conse- 
quence ? — The inefticient, badly-conducted, (joverninent scliools 
which we sec around us, and which are scattered over the 
length and breadth of Bengal. The men who arc, at the head of 
these schools, generally speaking, know nothing theoretically 
or practically of what a (food vdurntwn really is. 'I’hc local 
committees who arc to diiect them cannot he expected to enter 
into the detail of the estahli.-hments under tlicir control, nor is it 
to he supposed that their ineml>ers should have made a study of 
Education. One or tw'O annual visits from an inspector cannot 
infu>clife and eiicigv into the sleeping, half-dead estahlislinients, 
upon which he i.- ohliired to report, how'cver intimately he inay 
be acquainted with the subject so as to have it perfectly in his 
power to bujiply the deficiencies, and correct the evils he finds 
in them. 

In these schools w’e usually find a sufficient number of masters 
in proportion to that of the pupils to admit of each distinct 
teacher having about thirty under his own peculiar care, that i8» 
about half or one-third of the number usually educated by one 
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man in tlie village schools of England ; and what is the result ? 
Instead of finding these pupils educated in the true sense of the 
word, w'e find few of them who attain to even a very moderate 
knowledge of the great object of their study — the English 
language. They may profess some knowledge of mathematics ; 
but this knowledge, examination will often prove to be a mere 
exercise of the memory, not of the reason. They are probably 
acquainted with the best works of Milton and Pope and Shaks- 
peare, whil&t they know nothing of the works of that Being who 
formed tliem, or of the system of nature around th^ ! Ask them 
the simplest questions in natural history, in astronomy, in 
arts and manufactures, and what will be the result? the plainest 
proofs of tlicir lamentable igtiorance. Require them to narrate 
the processes tlirougb which the cotton went tlnit they wear, be- 
fore it Avas made into clothing, or to explain the reason why a 
corrupt atmos[)horc around tljein AA’ill destroy their health, and in 
nine cjises out of ten, they and their teachers Avill smile at your 
curious (picstions, but be utterly unable to answer thrin whilst 
they will fluently discourse, if you require it, on the history of 
Hector and Achilles, of Ulysses and Telemachus ! They know 
Avliy it AA-as that Achilles Ava*» safe in battle, and the precise spot 
in Avhicb alone he Avas vulnerable, Avbilst they are utterly igno- 
rant (»f the principle Avhich fcUj)ports their boat upon the Avater, 
or <»f the re:i>on why a coiu>c of di^‘'ipation Avill physieally injure 
them. The mythology of ancient Greece and Rome is an 
oliji'cl of their jieeuliar J-tudy, but the juire system of Christiani- 
tA ilicir icaclu rs mu^t by no means inculcate ! The Uiaa’s of an- 
cient warfare and tho^e peculiar to (ireece and Rome they en- 
dcaAour to become uc(iuainted Avith, those of morality, common to 
all age?, and petiple, they neglect I Such are some of the incon- 
fci!riencie.> oi‘ the pre^ent educational ]>ractice Avith reference to 
the inferior schools. The education giA'en to the pupils in these 
pchoids is by lu) means the practical one Avliieh it ought to be if its 
object be to tit them fm* future utility — it is one Avhich aims at 
intellectual dcvelo])ment, neglecting the moral and physical, but 
only so far attains its object as to load their memories AA’ith use- 
Ic.ss details of fictitious histories, and a few of the properties and 
relations of form and magnitude, Avhilst the greater part of the 
l eally utcful branches of an intellectual education are omitted. 
Rut Avhy should they not be introduced ? does some one ask. 
The reason is plain— the masters arc unable to do so. They 
themselves liavc been reared to study Pope’s Homer and other 
hterary or scientific Avorks instead of nature and man, nor has 
the k no Av ledge a\ hich they have received been sufficient to ex- 
cite ill them a desire to know more. 
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The education which the future masters themselves get is 
then essentially bad. Let us now turn to the manner of their ap- 
pointment, and see whether that be such as is likely to counteract 
the former evil. The following are the rules by which the exami- 
nation of candidates for employment in the educational depart- 
ment is regulated : — 


1. — *' A Committee eliall be formed for the purpose of examining candi- 
dates for employment and promotion in the Education Department. 

2. — ^The Committee ehall ordinarily consist of the Secretary to the Council 
of Education, the Secretary to the Madrussah, the Inspector of Colleges 
and Schools, the Principals and Head-masters of the Hindu and Hooghly 
Colleges, and the Professors of Literature and Mathematics in those Col- 
leges. The Council of Education may add to the Committee from time to 
time any other fit persons as extraordinary members. Three members shall 
form a quorum. 

3. — The regular meetings of the Committee shall he held at the Hindu 
College once every three months; viz. upon the first Saturdays in January, 
Apnl, July and October, at lu a. m. 

4. — Emergent meetings shall be held at such times, and for such purposes, 
as the Council of Education may direct, due notice of at least one week 
being given of every such meeting. 

5. — The principal business of the committee will be to examine all candi- 
dates for employment in the education department, to ascertain the mialili- 
cations and fitness of those in the department who are otherwise eligible for 
promotion from one grade to another, and to dispose of such other matters 
of a similar nature as the Council of Education may direct. 

6. — All candidates for employment as teachers m Government Institutions 
shall be ranked m four classes, according to their acquirements and general 
aptitude for conducting the im]iortant and responsible duty of education. 

7. — ^The fourth or lowest class shall comprehend all such as are bkilled 

in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the subjects laid down in the junior 
scholarship standard ; and who likewise shew some aptitude in impaling 
instruction and explaining all difficulties correctly and in precise and app'o- 
priate terms. 'I'his class will he considered eligible to situations, of winch 
the salary is from 10 to 50 rupees a month. , i. i 

8. — The third shall consist of those who Kre highly skilled in the branciies 

of study required to be taught by the fourth class, and who also exhibit 
great aptitude in teaching, and a good general knowledge of the duties ol 
a schoolmaster. They shall be eligible to situations of which the salary is 
from .50 to 150 rupees a month. . 

9 — The second clasR shall comprise those who are well acquainted wu i 
the subjects contained in the senioi sclndai ship standard, whose knowlei ge 
lb exact and of a high order, and who exhibit a capacity for imparting an 
advanced degree of iiibti iirtion. They shall he eligible to situations, of w iic i 
the salary IS fiom 150 to 250 rupees a iiiunth. 

10.— None shall compose the first or highest class but those who 
capable of imparting the highest order of instruction required in the Uo\e 
ment Schools, or who possess in an eminent degree an acquaintance w . 
the principles and practice of an enlightened method of teaching, and e - 
nent acquirements either in Literature or Science. These shall he ”*gio 
situations of Rs. 250 and upwards, to the Headmaslei ships of Schools a 


Colleges. 

1 1.— All candidates fur employment 


in the education department who are 
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Ijresent or have been recent holdera of Senior or Junior Scholarships, shall 
be exempted from the written, and subjected only to the viva voce examine, 
tion of the grades in which the standard of their scholarships entitles them 
to serve. 

12. — Senior scholars shall, upon first entering the service, be only entitled 
to serve in the 2nd, and junior scholars in the 4th grade. For subsequent 
promotion, they shall he amenable to the general regulations of the commit- 
tee of examination in the cases of those already employed who have not 
been scholarship holders. 

13. — ('andidates for situations in Mofossil Colleges and Schools will be 
expected to possess a competent knowledge of the Vernacular. 

14 — Persons now in the department shall he classed according to their 
salaries ; except in those cases in which their qualifications may he deemed 
doubtful, when they shall be subjected to exauiinatioii by the committee, 
and classed according to the result. * 

15. — No master shall be promoted from a lower to a higlier grade upon 
the occur^rence of a vacancy in his own or any other Institution until his 
qualifications shall have been ascertained by the committee, in accordance 
with the standard fixed. If he be found deficient he shall be passed over, 
and the vacancy thrown open to competition, or bestowed upon a candidate 
of known qualifications, selected from the register of the Council. Mere 
seniontv and length of service, when unaccompanied by fitness for a higher 
office, shall m no case he considered to give a right to promotion. 

IG. — Any master who shall he found deficient in zeal and energy in the 
performance of his duties, and whose class may not exhibit a sufficient 
degree of improvement at the annual examinations, shall be subject to exa- 
minations by the committee, and the result reported to the Council or to the 
(ioverninent (as the case may be) for information and orders. 

17. — Each candidate shall he presented after e.xamination with a certifi- 
cate, specifying the giadc m which he has been placed by the committee, 
and shall be permitted to undergo an examination at any future period to 
prove his qualification for a higher position. 

18 . — These rules do not necessarily apply to the offices of Principal and 
Professor, who may be selected on account of their known qualifications, or 
the academic honors they may have obtained in Umverbities of eminence 
and repute.” 

By tlicse rules it will be seen that those who are to examine 
the eamlidates for employment are iiaiiallv thoM' who cannot be 
expected to have much practical knowledge of education as an 
art. The Principals, Professors and Head Masters of Colleges 
form usually the working portion of such committees, and of 
these three classes, hut one is likely to he practically acquainted 
with the subject, to wit the head-masters ; for it is expressly 
declared that those selected for the offices of Principal and 
Professor are usually so selected “ on account of their known 
qualifications, or the academic honors they may have obtained 
in universities of eminence and repute. Ordinary practice 
confirms the statement, that, us education, theoretical or prac- 
tical, is not a branch of study in universities of eminence and 
repute, it cannot be expected that the Principals or Professors 
engaged in these examinations should have any knowledge 
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whatever of the different ay stems, or modern improvements in. 
Education. How then can they be capable of judging whe- 
ther a man is fitted for the responsible duty of head-master of 
a village or other school ? True, he may have the necessary 
amount of information himself, his moral character may be 
unexceptionable, and yet he may be by no means fitted for the 
task : for the j)osscs5i()n of learning or moral excellence, and 
I he communication of that learning, or the inculcation of moral 
excellence, are totally distinct and different things. These 
committees may judge of the fitness of the applicants as far 
as attainments go certainly, but nothing farther. Tliesc obser- 
vations are founded in truth, and require no sui)i)ort from 
authority; but as the latter weighs with many when the former 
warns in vain, we shall supiM)rt our views by a short extract from 
a practical writer of eminence on this snljoct. Speaking of 
“ the Usual methods ado[»ted to guide the ch(»ico of teachers,’’ 
he savs — “ J’^junuinat/ojis art\ in our itpinioji^ vert/ ohjrrfioufthlr. 

‘ 77ic quvVitits to u'luch tlwif haw lefrrcnw arc not prwistly those 

* u'hirh it is most unportunt that the mostcr should possess, Ihe 
‘ degree of proficiency in science \\ Inch tiic camndatc may have 

* obtained is the principal point to wlfieli einpiiry is directed; 

‘ hut the talent of plaeinp siienee within the reaeh of j/tmthy aiuf 

* renderiiaf it interesrinp to them, the poiwi of pahnnent, the mornl 
‘ direction of ideaSy and the intelleetual eapaeitp are vert/ tin/terferflt/ 
‘ appreciated. Nereitheless these powers ate what should he im- 
‘ peratirehj ret/iiired in an educator ; for, with zeal and natural 
‘ capacitv, knowledge is readily acquired by study."* 

There are few things of* more importance to tlic welfare of a 
country generally, than that the standard ap]>ointed li r the 
teachers to attain to should be a high one. Evtni though it be 
so far above the Usual cjualifications of the class that there 
is little likelihood of the majority attaining to it, its o])cration 
will be most probal)ly beneficial in junnting to a height whicli it 
should be their constant endeavour to climb. This it is which 
renders it of >uch va.'-t importance in the educated countries of 
Europe that the model sclnad of the Normal colleges, should 
be conducted in the best po.-sible manner, that being the school 
which all who leave the college will ultimately endeavor to 
rival in their own institutions. Where shall we find in con- 
nection with the Government system any institution fulfil- 
ling this important purpose ? Where is the ]»articular esta- 
blishment which it is the hope of the future zillah schoolmaster 
one day to rival ? There is none such. He enters upon his 
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duties ignorant what those duties really are ; he professes to 
educate the pupils committed to his charge, being at the same 
time ignorant as to Avhat education consists of; he endeavors 
to cultivate the physical, inoial and intellectual powers of his 
scholars, when the probability is that he has but a vague 
idea of what the distinction is between man’s physical and in- 
tellectual nature ; he pretends to fit them for the world, and 
make tliein useful incinbers of society, when in truth he has no 
clear conception of what the peculiar qualities are which tend 
to make a man such ; in fine, he commences to educate without 
tlie most remote idea of the proper manner to practise the art 
of education! Under such circumstances as these what can 
^^e expect? Nothing but the spread of prejudices and evil 
habits, nothing but the inculcation of frivolous observances, 
luid a total neglect of every thing likely to elevate man’s 
nature. If we were to wait for the regeneration of India till it 
f-hall be accomjdished by such means as tlu*?( , we should wait long 
Indeed. Wlicro tlic educatitm of the future schoobnaster is so 
defective, w here the examples before him are so bad» where the 
pastern of future nj>pointment is such an erroneous one, and the 
practice around him so deteriorating in its infiuenoe,) what can 
we expect fn)m the zillali schools of Bengal but a failure in 
promoting tlie true interests of civilization? 

Few' people in the world commence life w’ith a larger stock 
of prejiKliccs tbun tiic Hindus, and altbougli these are no 
wlieie \ery easily eradicated, it is peculiarly difficult to do so 
here. ^K-asures adopted f«)r this juirposc, addressed to the 
adult [jopulat ion, are not very likely to l»e sucec^s.fnl ; for the 
iinjire.v-ions of a life-time are not to be effaced by the lectures or 
1 ea-oning oi a few’ hours. The consequences of tliese jn-ejudices 
aie lament ably evident around us — tlic most cursory consider- 
atl(ui of tlie state of i he people w ill he suffieii iit to convince 
Us that a great pari of tlie vices of the coinmnnuy, and a very 
large jirojtortion of their degrading practices, are to be attri- 
hiiied to these jirejudiees. Now if an appeal to the adult 
poimlatiou is not likely to he bucccssful for their eradication, 
"hali>? Kvidciitly tlie proper training of the youth, who, 
"lien they come to fill the positions formerly occupied by their 
forefathers, may tlicii be expected to cast these prejudices 
;i«ide, and take a liighcr position in the scale of humanity. If 
it be important anywliere therefore that education should be 
efficiently conducted, it is peculiarly so in India. We have 
shewn above that not only are the elementary educators unfitted 
^‘7 ijjnorance from properly prosecuting their duties, but that all 
the iufluencea to which they are subjected are opposed to their 
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becoming so. With the smattering of* knowledge which the 
intended schoolmasters acquire when prosecuting their own 
education, they are obliged to encounter the state of society 
which they find amongst their new friends in the village or 
district which is to be the scene of their labours. If they had been 
properly qualified previously, we might heve anticipated the best 
results from this conmion. They W4R|ld then set themselves 
steadily to resist the evil influences at .work nround them, they 
would make the superior exo^ience of their own cultivation 
apparent by the contrast their lives presented when compared 
with those of their fellow-villagers ; they would take an honest 
and an honorable pride in being in every respect superior, and 
in the exhibition of that superiority ; such an influence as this 
spread abroad could not be but beneflcial, whilst under existing 
circumstances such conduct on the part of the educators is almost 
an impossibility. The remedy for this is plain — give the future 
village schoolmasters a good, a solid education first, and then 
fit them for their duties in a Normal College. 

But whilst it is thus apparent from the existing state pf things, 
and from the condition of the population generally, that such a 
course of pceperation is indispensable for the I’utiirc cflicient 
performance of their duties by the teachers of the elementary 
schools of India, we shall he led to the s:imc eonclu<^ion if we 
consider what the individual character of the Hindu is. Timt 
the natives of Europe, generally speakinrj^ are a more energetic 
race is now universally allowed. Indeed we could not well 
decide (jtherwise when the refj»cctlvc Htiiations of each are 
taken into our view. The most energetic ol all Europeans in- 
variably find that the influence of the climate, even during a 
residence of a fo v years, is enerv.ating in a higli degree ; and 
if this lie true of a siiortcr period, it, of necessity, follows that 
it will be still more certainly so of a longer : we cannot, then, 
M’onder that a life-time spent here should cause a. diminution 
of the energy and animal spirits of the individual so jilaced 
proportional to his temperament and situation. Setting aside all 
original difference between the two races, therefore, the indivi- 
dual Hindu is decidedly placed in a more unfavorable position 
than the individual European, nor would it be fair to look for 
the same perseverance, decision, and energy of character in the 
forme.' which we should expect in the latter — numerous cases 
of the reverse of this dogma might be cited, and will probably 
suggest themselves to tlie reader, but we speak now of the 
rule, not of the exceptions. Indeed we doubt if these cases are 
exceptions ; for it is not with the herd of ordinary people that 
we should compare such men as linmmohiin Koy, but with men 
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of their own stomp and of equal abilities. The Hindit then, 
we ore entitled to conclude, if our reasoning be valid, will enter 
upon the performance of his duties with equal abilities perhaps, 
but with inferior energy and perseverance, to the majority of 
Europeans. Under the old system of education, which has 
hitherto so much prevailed in Bengal, the teaching of the 
rudiments of learning is a disgusting, monotonous, uninteresting 
and painful task. With a climate which opposes persevering 
exertion, and makes even gentle exercise disagreeable .in the 
heat of the day, we set a man who has been exposed to its 
enervating influence all his life over a school, and require him 
to teach that school by a system barely endurable in Europe, 
by a system the worst possible abstractedly considered, and 
oi' course the least calculated to assist his enervated powers or 
lead liiih on to perseverance I So much for the existing state 
of things, and the necessity of Normal colleges, if the education 
of tiio country is ever to be put upon a proper footing. 

The (luestioii may now be asked, would all these evils be 
remedied by the proper training of the future educators? We 
answer, no. Some of these evils arc inherent in the nature 
ol' things as established here ; all that \vc contend for is that by 
training the schoolmasters, you do all that can be done to 
remedy the evils inseparable from their life and habits, whilst 
by giving them a knowledge of the system of education best 
aclaptcd to the country, you give them all the advantages they 
can linvc, in order to ])crlbrm their duties efficiently. In the 
first place the habits ol' attention, of perseverance, of determina- 
tion, usually acquired by a course of Normal training arc not 
likely to be allowed to dcp.nrt from them the moment they 
leave the walls of their college and enter upon their duties. 
They sec there that it is not by slceidness, by a regard to ease 
and comfort, or by’ short irregular fits of exertion that the 
Model School is kept in that efficient condition in which it 
ought to be kept. On the contrary they witness daily the 
eoiitiuucd and regularly sustained exertion, the constant atten- 
tion necessary to form and sustain a well-conducted school in 
efficiency, and however indisposed at first, they can scarcely 
avoid acquiring habits similar to those they daily see in opera- 
tion around them. In this manner would a course of Normal 
training tend to correct as much as possible the faults of in- 
dividual or national character — wc speak^ not of its religioua 
effects as these would be carefully shunned in any Government 
Institution of the nature we advocate. 

Secondly, the duties of those trained as we assume, are far 
*norc interesting, and arc performed with much greater alacrity, 
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in consequence of that training. By the attention which they 
have bestowed upon Education as a science they work as it were 
with their eyes opened, not blindfold or in ignorance — they 
work upon established principles not upon chance — they under- 
stand the reason of Avhat they do, as well as its ohjert. To the 
man thus enlightened every individual pupil becomes an object 
of study ; he takes an interest in perceiving the differences of 
character, the peculiarities and prejudices which characterize 
each, and he verifies the truths taught him, or adds to them, 
daily, by the results of his own inductions. 

Thirdly, by the study of the art of Education he obtains a 
knowledge of the best methods of communicating his own 
knowledge to his pupils. He acts upon established rules : his 
lessons are more interesting to himself and to the recipients and 
the consequence naturally is that the latterrctain more of them— 
half an hour’s tuition by a trained teacher we have little hesita- 
tion in affirming to be more salutary in its effects than two hour’s 
instruction as given by one ignorant of his profession. The 
teacher remembers the Model School with wluch his Normal 
studies made him acquainted, and his emulation is roused to 
make his own equal to it ; that emulation is communicated to 
the pupils, and they zealously second the exertions of their 
teacher. Under such circumstances, in fact, the conduct of a 
school is a harmonious system of discipline such as awakens 
the highest powers of both pupil and master, whilst it tends 
to develop the best feelings of both. 

Impelled probably by the impression abroad in Europe that 
Normal Institutions arc absolutely indispensable to the welfare 
of the country, we find in the last Report on Public Instruf’tion 
in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, a scheme 
proposed by the Council of Education to the Government for 
the establishment of a Normal Institution in Calcutta. This 
we consider a satisfactory evidence that the Councrl is anxious 
to do what it can for the improvement of the education of 
India.* The following is the scheme to which we refer : — 

4 . Another matter of considerable consequence, and which has loiift 
been deemed essentia! to the future successful ex- 

Normal School. tension of ediicdtion in India, has been the establish- 
ment of a normal school for teachers. 


Since this was written the Normal Institution has sctualiy been opened. In thw 
article, our remarks have bei-n |jur|JOsply limited to (rdvemment operiUinM. It is, however, 
but fair to add that, many j ears ago. along wiUi an imiiroved s) stem of teaching, the con- 

ductors of the Free Church Instilution intrcnluced lerlures and readings on the 
— tuition into their educational course— combining, at the same time, Uie tSM / 
^ wupioylng the senior atadents aa moniton in teaching and trainini. 
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To accomplish this great and desirable object, the necessity and im- 
• Para *’3 neire 7 of which have frequently been dwelt upon 

KtpoVt foM812.43. reports,* the subjoined plan was 

Do. 11, page 12, of Report to Government in October last, with a 

for j 8 13-4.1. letter of which the following extract will shew the 
nature and purport : — 


» By selecting the school society’s school, numerous advantages will 
be gained in rendering it a model institution. It it is immediately under 
the control of the Council ; can at all times be carefully watched and 
vihited ; possebses a large body of intelligent pupils in various stages of 
advancement; pays the greater pait of its own expenses; and from 
its close ])roximity to the Hindu (.•oliege, renders the library and apparatus 
of that in>titntiori available for the normal scholars. 

“ 'I he draft of the plan j»ropo‘-ed was oiiginally prepared in this office, 
and circulated for report to all persons practically engaged in the business 
of education, from the aggregate of whobe opinions and reports the present 
scheme was compiled. 

“ The e\ibting estahhbhment of masters emjdoyed in the school could 
he gradually tiansferrcd to other situations as the normal school came 
into lull opciation, and their places supplied by the noimrd school 
pujiils. 

“ 'I'lie detailed plan of instruction has not been specified, lest it should 
irijiinou'-ly fetter the opcrationh of the school when established, and as it is 
a great as well a« an entirely new experiment in this presidency, it is 
deemed better to allow the plan to develope itself, than to run any risk of 
iiijuiirig Cl uubdiiccung itb ojieialioiib.” 


Tlic rif'co'ssi'j for rstablishing a normal school is too great and iinieersally 
1 d •iiiJ lilts Ix'cu too frequiut'.v nigrd by the Council in their published 
n]>o!ti>, to need aiiv I'urtlicr detailed demoustiiition. 

'] he oli|eot of ‘ucli an in<«iituiion in India differs considerably from its uses in 
r.UMMir', where the iniiiiediiilc inoial cul'iirc of the mai-lcrs or normal pupils living 
niihiii the w.'iMs of tiie school, coii-it'tuTcs the principal portion of his training; 
wlieriM*. Ill tins eouiiiiv Its design must of necessilv, from local considerations, be 
coutiiicd to quahlting iiidniduals to teach English lilerdturc and sciences, combined 
wnh Mich ]irinriolv^s of nioralr.t as c'n be iiuiim lly iniulcated by such means upon 
the iiatiics of liiilia, thioiigh the inodiuiii ot tlicir own and a foreign tongue, by the 
shot t« SI and iiiust vlUcicul methods. To cficct this, the following proposals are 
tuhniiT i-d — 

I 'liic classes of the school society’s school shall be made available for the 
purposi of inahliiig tnc noriii.il scholars to become practica’l^ acquainted, not only 
null ih( :iu (.f tculiii.", but the general control and manigcMcnt of pupils both 
ns discipline and I’istruetion, so as to render the iiisatution selected ae 

pcilci I a modi 1 si liool »> possible. 

2. 'i l. . rlass of persons seeking employment in the education department shall 
ronm«t of turiitv students from diirereiit parts of India, upon a monthly stipend of 
IJ e.i(h, with an uiiliiniicd number of fiec students. 

3 'I'he funner intMl be between J6 and 2i years of age, have no physical defects 
diMpialitx mg them lor the aetnc diiues of ihi'ir profession, must produce satisfac- 
tory te>?tiimiiii.ils UK to conduct, cliariictcr and qualifications, and must enter into an 
agrcfiii.-m to serii in the education department, for at least three years, at 
whatcicr station th-y niav he appointed to under the Bengal Presidency, after 
t'blaiiiing their cerliticates of quahlicalion. 

Till- l.ittrr must confoim to the same regulations as regards a^e, character, 
and qnaliHe.ition. but will bt allowed to dispose of ihemselvee at their option after 
poiiipiriiiig the prescribed course of their study, either to enter the Education ser- 
'll! e of ihc Cioxenifiiciit or eviablisli piivaie hcliools on their own account, eto. 
etc — The increasing deimtids for and extension of, educational establishments, 
both (iutrnimcnl and private, in addition to the institutions already in existence, 
rapidly absorb the cleves of the normal school, and provide them with honou- 
able and lucrative employment. 
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» 5. l^eachers at present employed in the Government schools and eollegeSf who 
may be considered worthy of such an indulgence by conduct and character, upon 
special application, shall be permitted to study in the normal school for six or 
twelve iqAWis upon half their salaries ; provided arrangements can bo made for 
carr^in^'Mt their duties without additional cxpencc, or impairing the efficiency of 
the institutions to which they are attached. 

6. All candidates prior to admission shall be examined, if in Calcutta, by 'the 
Committee of Examiners for emploj’ment and promotion in the edupaiioii depart- 
ment, and if in the Mofussil, by the Government Inspector of schools and colleges, 
with the assistance of the Local Committees, in the following subjects : 

Arithmetic, as far as it is contained in De MSdsan’s Work ; Knclid, 1st, Snd, Srd, 
4th, 6tli, and 1 Ith books ; Algebra (Hind's orPeacock’s) ; Addison’s Works ; the 
histories of Greece, Uome, India, and England; Milton and Shakesperc (iliehard- 
son’s Selections) ; Vernacular Grammar ; Translations ; and Geography. 

7. ^ The Examination of candidates for adsaission, and that of those who 'arc 
leaving the school, shall take place simultnncooaly at the end of every six months ; 
no pupil being permitted to remain in the school for a lunger period than tuu 
years, under any circumstances. 

8. After the establishment and efficient operation of the normal school, emplo>. 
men t in the education service for native musters, will be given onlj to those wlio 
shall pass this examination, nhen they will be classed nceording to merit, as s]>cci. 
fied in the existing rules, and upon the oecurrenre of a vacancy the person at tht 
head of the list shall first have the opinion of filling it. 

y. The studies of the school to be those now pursued in the Governmoiil 
Colleges with the introduction, as far as practicable of the Cambridge wriling-oul 
system. 

10. ^ The advanced normal pupils to lecture orrasionally ifi the presence of the 
superintendent upon such subjects in literature, historj, or self nee, as he uiav dorm 
fit, the MS. of the lecture luing submitted for the inspection of the supenntenru nt 
prior to delivery. All other detaiK of the plan of instruction to be organiztd by 
the suprrintcudtnt, and submitted to the Council of Education fur iufurniation and 
approval. 

11. The establishment shall consist of a superintendent upon a salarv of Co ‘e 
Rupees GOO per mensem, an assistant ditto upon Rupees 000, and a Pundit upon 
ItupcoB .10 per raenstrn. 

The servants, etc. of the Srliool Society’s sclinul to be made available for the 
model school without an} additional cxpcncc to (Jovcrniiient 

12. TJie library and .ipparatus of the Hindu College bhall be available for lire 
use of the iioriiiul School. 

“ The object of such an institution in India," says this report, 
“ differs considerably from its uses in Europe, where tiie iin- 
‘ mediate moral culture of the masters or normal pu])ils liAirig 
‘ within the walls of the school, constitutes the principal portion 
of his training ; whereas in this country its design must of 
‘ necessity, from local considerations, he confined to qualifying 
‘ individuals to teach English Literature and Science combined 
with such principles of morality as can be indirectly inculcated 
‘ by such means upon the natives of India, through the medium 
‘ of their own and a foreign tongue, by the shortest and most 
‘ efficient inctliod-s.” That the object of such an institution any- 
where differs from its uses tficre or any where else, we conceive 
to he an indisputable fact of universal application, but here it 
appears we are to consider the object and uses as synonymous 
terms, and taking them as such wc must confess our inability to 
discover how, cither the objector the use of such an institution 
differs in India from the same relationships in Europe. 
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object in hath cases will undoubtedly be to fit the future teacher 
for his destination, to make him an efficient teacher, to give him 
a theoretical knowledge of the science which he is to profess, 
and a practical knowledge of the art which he is to practice ; 
the use being the communication of efficiency to education, the 
better training of the population, the elevation of the country 
morally, socially and politically. The moral culture of the 
future masters within the walls of the institution is an import- 
ant object in the Prussian system, is it then of little impor- 
tance in India, whether the education of the masses of the 
population be moral or immoral ? is it of little importance 
whether they train up their pupils to habits of vice or virtue 
by their own example ? is it of no consequence whether India 
be a scene of low and debasing dissipation, or the abode of 
morality, temperance, and virtue V This is really the point 
at is-suc — this the test as to whether the moral cultui e of the 
1‘iiturc schoolmasters is to be neglected or not. 

Hut again why should the design, in this country, be of neces- 
cuuaidcratUmHi “confined to qualifying individu- 
als to teach English Literature and Science.” Is there any 
impossibility in having tliem trained in the institution itself to 
liabits of pro|)riety, order and morality ? Nay, is not the very 
allowing of tlicin to mingle, subsequently to their daily depar- 
ture from the institution, with their former probably depraved 
coiupanions, likely to implant more firmly in their minds their 
previous j)r('judiccs, and to eradicate the cftects of those lessons 
which they have just rccciveel ? Differences of caste and other 
luejudices may probably, in the first instance, cause a somewhat 
difloreiit arrangement of the students from what would be prac- 
tised or would be necessary in an European institution, but 
I'urther than tliis, wc cannot discover any difficulty in the case. 

Tlie students in the plan before us are divided into two 
el.i^.scs, tlic first .a paid body entering for the first time upon an 
educational career, the second a class of free students who will 
at liberty to dispi>sc of thcmsclvee at their option on com- 
pleting their course of Normal instruction. The only thing we 
have to object to in the regulations proposed concerning this 
second class is that stated in the fourth paragraph of the plan 
above quoted, which allows of those only from 16 to 24 years of 
to enter as students. There may be many, wc imagine, who 
at a later age shall have exhibited themselves as fit to enter 
wpon educational duties, and who would prosecute their studies 
here with zeal and success if permitted. This is a point liow'- 
^‘ver easily altered, and wc have little doubt that in such cases 
infringement of the rule would not be objected to. 
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The ninth paragraph is somewhat curious in its way — The 
studies of the school to be those now pursued in the Govemment 
colleges, with the introduction as far as practicable, of the 
Cambridge writing-out system.” 

If there is to be no other addition to the course of the Go- 
vernment Colleges, the education will be far from being such as 
will fit the students for their future duties ; and again how can 
the “ Cambridge writing-out system” be introduced into the 
studies of the school ? It may be introduced into the examinations 
certainly, but these are very different from the studies. 

The latter clause of the eleventh, and the whole of the 
twelfth paragraphs plainly prove that it is not the intention of 
the Council to carry out the institution with all that compre- 
hensiveness and attention to its individual wants which its 
importance demands. If it is to be a separate establishment 
from the Hindu College, surely its importance is sufficient to 
demand for it every retpiisitc, distinct from what maj' be found 
in that institution. If it be necessary to have a \ormal Institu- 
tion at all, why not jdace it on the best jmssiblc foundation at 
once, in order to iiiMire its due efficiency ? Tliih is a point on 
which we woiihl earnc^tly iiisi&t, as being one standing at the 
very foundation of the fjiie?tioii, and being of the greatest im- 
portance. Half measures invariably disappoint us In their results. 
The good they do ie limited, for the scliemc has every chance 
against it, and onl} half those which might l)C in its 1‘avoi : bcsidcb 
this, half measures arc ni(»rc expensive in tlic end, however 
cheap in the beginning — and one addition after another is fuiind 
to be iiccc>sarv as exjicrieiicc enlightens us, the cud most 
generally being tliat we find stopping short of the complcic estii- 
bli>iiment to heecpially disadvantageous and impf>litic. li' a Nor- 
mal inr^titution is to be estubli-bcd, jnudcnce and economy 
equally advisee tliat it should be placed upon the best poss:ble 
foundation at first, and such we tru>*t will be the case. 

In conclusion, wc shall only express our firm conviction thnt 
until the teaclu-rs of the elementary soliotdo of India are properly 
qualified for ihe.ir duties prcvioii.-'ly to entering upon them, until 
one uniform eystcni is introduced, such as may contribute to the 
intollcctnal, plivHcal and moral development of the people, uiita 
the future teachers are trained instead of being tawjht, and md“ 
they learn to train others instead of teaching tlicm, the entire 
education of the country will be incomplete and unsatUiactory 
— incomplete in itself as a system of national instructioDi aud 
unsatisfactory in its results as the renovator of India. 
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Art. \l.— Report on the emhanhmeriU of the Rivers of Bengal, 

By order of the Deputy Governor of Bengal, dated l^th 

August, 1846 . Calcutta, JV, Ridsdale, Bengal Military Or- 

phan Press, 1846 . 

The general question of cmbiinking rivers is one of vast 
extent, and though of great magnitude, yet of such delicacy, 
that even any particular case requires much investigation to 
enable an engineer who has bad long experience, in addition 
to the adequate talents, to decide upon the best mode, and to 
estimate the coat and results, of conducting such an operation. 
It is not proposed, therefore, in this paper to attempt to shew 
all the bearings of the question in respect to the Kivers of 
Bengal; but tlie report, lately printed by the Committee 
appointed by Government to enquire into the matter, seems to 
cull urgently for remarks from any one who may be -il: all con- 
\crsant with such subjects. 

The (piestions offered for the consideration of the Commit- 
tee by Goxernment were, we find, dated the 14th August 
1846, and the report of the Committee to Government is 
(lilted the loth Sc[)tenibcr following ; the Committee therefore 
accomplished their work in one month, and came to n full 
clcei''ion in that time, recommending to Government, without 
qualfioation, the destruction of 3,000 miles of Kiver Bunds, 
and the entire abandonment of the whole system which had 
been in operation for a long series of years. At the first 
^Icw of the case, therefore, one 'would naturally conclude that 
the Members of the Committee were cither thoroughly acipiaint- 
ed irith the whole extent of country protected by the embankments, 
mid also men of great talents and' experience in such rpiestions, so 
tliat liaving all the statistics of the tract before them, and the 
wliolc subject at their finger’s ends, they con'd d-.cide the ques- 
tion at once with confidence and safety ; or tlniL they were in 
e\ery way unequal to such an investigation, and almost alto- 
gctlier void of the smallest perception of its difificultics, or 
of the vast ness of the consequences of their decision. It 
seems impossible that any body can consider this case, and 
see such a question disposed of in a month, — a question involv- 
i*>g, not only the property, but- the lives of a dense popula- 
tion occupying many thousand square miles of country, — with- 
out concluding that one of these two suppositions must be cor- 
rect. Let us examine the report with a view to decide. 

The report begins by disposing of the whole question of 
confining the waters of rivers on general principles, proving 
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most satisfactorily in half a dozen parng:raphs, that not the 
rivers of Bengal only, but that all rivers should be left uncon- 
fined. We are not going to follow the example of the C'om- 
mittee by attempting to settle such a question within the 
limits of this paper ; but we mjiy remark, that the conclusion 
is reached by a very simple and indeed not uncommon process ; 
viz, looking at one side only. Certain disadvantages arc 
.mentioned as arising out of the system of confining rivers, 
and an instance is quoted in the rivers of Italy ; but on the 
other side of the question not one glance is bestowed ; not the 
smallest atom of credit is conceded to a system in which 
so much money has been expended, and under which the coun- 
try has flourished ; and not even tlie most trivial advantage is 
allowed to have been derived from it. Nothing is shewn but 
a dead weight of disasters, without the slightest counterpoise 
in the shape of benefit. A man is at a considerable ex- 
pense in building and rci)airing his house, and after all 
there is a possibility of its fulling upon his head ; but against the 
disadvantage of this danger he sets the advantage of having a 
shelter from the sun and rain, and people seem generally to 
have come to the conclusion that upon the whole it is better 
to have a hou<c to live in. Tiic conclusion seems to be about 
equally general in civilized countries, that it is better not to let 
rivers wander about through the length and breadth of the 
land, as they think proper. The world may ha\c been mistake’i 
in this point, but such a question at lea>t rcfiuircs a tliorougli 
estimate of the actual amount botli of advantaires and disad- 
vantages, before a '•y^tem which has universally commended 
itself to the inhabitants of civilized countries is al>anduned. 

Further, as to the professional opinions, &:c., passed in this 
portion of the rc])ort, every position, taken up and established 
so summarily, is open to attack ; but it is lutt, as before stated, 
intended to attempt to go into the professional details of tlie 
question. 

The lieport next proceeds to speak of the origin of these 
Bunds. It states, tliat people instinctively built Bunds lo 
kecji the water from tlicir lands, and so far, no doubt, it is right. 
Just in the same way men instinctively build roofs over their 
heads to protect them from the rain ; the distinction between 
those who are ac<piaiiited with iiliysical science and those who 
are not, seems uii necessary. It traces it to the fears and 
cupidity of individuals, or, in other words to Their anxiety 
to save their lives and properties. If all that is done in the 
world from such motives were to be destroyed, there would 
be but little left. 
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The paragraphs 12 to 17 are very important; they speak 
of the mal-construction of the Bunds, of ** their vicious 
locality, and total deficiency of level corresponding with that of 
the country they ought to protect of “ their being so low that 
the fioods go over them on the first unusual rise of large 
portions of the river being without embankments,’* &c. They 
thus shew that the question is not simply, whether Bunds are upon 
the whole advantageous in this tract, but whether the disad- 
vantages said to arise from them are not wholly or principally 
owing to their having been constructed without any uniform 
plan, and by persons without professional knowledge or suffi- 
cient means. There are many disadvantages connected with 
the present state of the Native Town of Calcutta, which a 
town, laid out upon an original and scientific plan, and built 
by regular architects, and of proper materials, would not have 
had. In the latter case, nine-tenths of the fires, cholera, &c. 
from which it at present suffers, would be avoided. Jiut even 
w’itli all the inconveniences arising from the denseness of the 
population, the materials of the houses, and the impurity of the 
streets, it is not considered advisable to burn it down, and let 
the people return to a state of nature. 

Tiic second section of the report professes to consider the 
effects of the embankments on the country ; but, as before 
stated, in this part of the investigation, there seems to be an 
unintentional omission ; viz : of all the advantages that have 
arisen from the Bunds. Statements are referred to which 
&hew that the Bunds have altogether cost 115 rupees a mile 
per annum, including the remission to Zemindars on the lands 
injured by floods ; hut statements of the property and revenue 
sared by all the Bunds, that did not give way, and of the im- 
provement in property, population and revenue, arising from 
the protection afforded by the Bunds, miserable' and imperfect 
as they are, are not given. Perhaps it may Le said, that 
the advantages arc so extensive and diversified that it was 
impossible to shew them in a simple tabular statement, 
or even to calculate them at all with any approach to cor- 
rectness, — and this may probably be the case ; but it would 
still have been satisfactory to have shewn, that, at all events, 
the advant^Gs were ten times the amount of the disad- 
vantages. This might perhaps have been done without 
iQuch difficulty ; in such a case, for instance, as that while 
the Government expenditure had been 3^ lakhs a year, the 
revenue was at least 35 lakhs more than it would have been, bad 
the country been always left at the mercy of the river 
inundations* 


T T 
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this section also, the rate of the rise of the beds of several 
rivers during a period of seven or eight years is shewn, termi- 
nating in 1827 : out what concludons can be drawn from this we 
are left to guess ; for 1st, What the rise would have been, had 
the Bunds not existed, is not shewn, nor do the Committee 
attempt to form a judgment on that ‘most essential point 
2nd. It is not stated what the rise has liten daring the last twen- 
ty years. 3rd. The committee believe’ theft lhe rivers have not 
continued to rise at that rate, and therefore that the increase 
of sand is rather apparent than real: this is a question however 
that should be decided rather upon realities than appearances. 
Are there no better data than such ns these procurable ? Is 
there nothing known about the progress of the deposits in the 
beds of tlie rivers during the last twenty years ? 

In the fourth section the report professes to shew the effects 
of leaving rivers without Bunds. No precise statements are 
given ; only some general assertions are made, such as, that in 
a certain year of inundations some districts with bunded rivers 
suffered more than others, whose rivers were not bunded ; 
but, as no actual and tangible statement of the property in 
each case destroyed is given, no inference can be drawn 
from such assertions. The question is not, whether un- 
der certain peculiar circumstances, the one had the advantage 
over the other, but whether upon the whole, and in a series of 
years, the results arc for or against a certain system. In a 
hurricane a beggar who has no shelter to live under 
may escape, while a rich man is killed by the falling of his 
house ; but this does not decide the question against the build- 
ing of houses. Nobody can come to any sound conclusion 
from such general assertions as these : nothing but complete 
statistical returns of the revenue, population, &c. of the 
different districts for a scries of years, accompanied by a close 
and enlightened investigation of the various causes w’hich have 
affected them, made by competent persons, can enable any one 
to come to a satisfactory decision on the question. 

The fifth Section speaks of the fertilizing effects of the flood 
waters, of which there can be no doubt ; but cannot this he 
secured without leaving the floods uncontrolled? The idea 
mentioned, that the water let in upon the lands by sluices 
has benefited them, seems to be a tolerably correct one. H 
the water that ove^ows, where there are no Bunds, fertilizes, 
it is evident enough that the same water would not be spoilt 
by passing through a sluice : only there is this^ vast difference 
between the two cases, that if the water is admitted bv 
just so much as will be beneficial may be let into the fieW®* 
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and tho rest excluded ; — whereas without Bunds and sluices, 
whether the crop is to be inaproved or drowned is left to the 
floods’ will and pleasure, the owner of the field being helpless. 

It is stated that the lands between the Bunds and the rivers 
are highly valuable, and that the zemindars would glcidly have 
the Bunds removed a mile from the river: but, 1 at. This is 
because the zemindars are not engineers, and do not know that 
the removal of the Bunds would not have the effect they sup- 
pose. In rivers without Bunds, the kind of rich soil which is 
found immediately on the edge of the rivers does not extend 
to an indefinite distance from them, but is confined to a 
very narrow space. In the delta of the Godavery there is 
just the same difference between the land on the bank of the 
river, and that a mile off, where the river has never been em- 
banked, as there is in other deltas where it has. 2dly, Is 
tiiere no medium between letting the river flood range where 
it will, and allowing none of it to flow over the lard ? Must 
i\ man have a house cither without walls or without doors ? 
Who would dream of building Bunds without sluices to admit 
as much water as was desirable, if he understood how, and 
had the means V 3dly, If the Bunds are placed far from the 
edges of the rivers, they must be made with greatly increased 
sections, as the ground falls as you retire inland ; and more- 
over in that case the land near them on the river side will be 
bo Mibincrged as to drown any crops even in moderate floods. 

The concluding remarks of this section require some notice. 
It is said that the transport of the sand necessarily depends 
upon the velocity and volume of the currents, and that whatever 
contributes to the latter, tends to increase the former. Com- 
I)}ire this with the 28tli paragraph, where the Committee state, 
that, in their opinion, the rising of the beds of the rivers is 
owing to the bunding system ; by the Bunds the depth, and 
consequently the velocity and volume of the cirrents, would be 
increased in the channels of the rivers, and therefore the depo- 
sits in their bed should be more rapidly carried off. AVhat 
would have become of the additional deposits left in the beds 
of the rivers during a series of years, as mentioned in the 
tliird section, if the volume and velocity of the currents in 
the channel had been diminished by the water spreading over 
the country, for the beds of the rivers are formed of sand, and 
tiic Committee (Para. 35) say that it may be taken as 
proved that the sand would be carried over the country ? 

The sixth section speaks of some particular Bunds, apparent- 
ly the only ones the Committee vbited. In remarking on those 
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of the Damuda they prove so much, that the whole argument 
nullifies itself. It makes out that the Bunds are not wanted 
to keep out saltwater, and that they are not wanted to keep out 
fresh water ; so that the inhabitants have put themselves to 
the expense of constructing embankments for which there was 
neither real nor apparent necessity. This is incredible ! As a 
proof that they are not wanted in the freshes, it is stated, that 
the ryots cut them to let the water in ; — had one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, either through ignorance, or want of 
funds, built walls to his house without doors, he would probably 
rather break a hole through them, than not have the means of 
getting in or out. AVere the poor people furnished with 
sluices to their Bunds, they would not be at the risk and 
trouble of cutting more ; but of course, any thing is better than 
losing the fertilizing effects of the water altogether. 

In the 37th and 38th paragraphs, mention is made of a parti- 
cular breach, and the conclusion arrived at, is, that nothing can 
resist the natural tendencies of the rivers to find the easiest chan- 
nels. 'I'herc certainly arc floods at times in all countries, the 
height of which is so great that the cost of providing against 
them >YOuld be more than the property at stake is worth ; but 
certainly no greater mistake could possibly be made than to sup- 
pose that rivers in Deltas cannot be generally retained in their 
channels, and that too, at comparatively a most trifling cost. 
In the Delta of the Cauvery in the Madras {residency, there 
has been no material change of the course of any river for a 
long series of years, excepting where it was diverted purposely 
by the engineer ; though it is of course necessary to watch 
them continually, and frequently to apply remedies, where 
they show a tendency to wander from their proper course. 

The 39th and 40'th paragraphs further shew the miserable 
state of the Bunds, and the gross neglect of this most important 
subject hitherto. 

After examining the Report thus far, could it be believed 
that the next paragraph should contain the desperate recom- 
mendation that the whole system of Bunds should be nbiin- 
doned, and this by a Committee deeply impressed with the 
responsibility of their duties ? Surely a more reckless conclu- 
sion was never arrived at on such grounds. 

After a montlfs investigation, without one single enquiry 
into the former and present state of those districts, as respects 
their population, revenue, the amount of property in them 
now and formerly, — without any one statement that could shew 
whether, upon the whole, the districts had improved or not 
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under the system, — without one return from which a judgment 
can be formed of the effect of abandoning a system under which, 
and dependent upon which, the whole present state of things in 
these districts has been formed, — the Committee simply recom- 
mend the reversal of it. 

It docs not require a professional man to see that before 
deciding a question of this vast extent, upon which depend the 
lives and property of millions, and revenue to the amount of 
crores, the following points should have been decided : 

1st. What was the state of these districts in respect of 
population, property and revenue, as far back as can be traced, 
compared with the same at the present time ? 

2nd. II ow far is the difference between these two attributa- 
ble to the Bunding system ? 

3rd. Have the districts upon the whole therefore improved 
or not under this system, and to what extent compared with 
the expenditure ? 

4th. How far arc the disadvantages of any kind arising 
from the Bunds to be attributed to the confessedly imperfect 
way in which they have been constructed, without unity of 
design, sufficient means, or professional knowledge ? 

5th. What would have been the j)robable present state of 
the districts had no attempts ever been made to restrain the 
floods ? 

(ith. What would have been their present state, had the 
Bunds been constructed as parts of one grand scheme, planned 
and carried out by competent professional engineers, with 
adequate means at their disposal? 

7 th. What would be the probable cost and effect of substi- 
tuting a w'ell ])lanncd and systemsitic scries of Bunds, provided 
with Sluices and all otlicr necessary appendages, for the pre- 
sent miserable and disgraceful patchwork ? 

Surely any intelligent person, whatever his profession may be, 
can see that to decide upon such a question ns this, without these 
points at least being satisfactorily settled, would be desperate 
trifling with the very lives of the population. The Committee 
only recommend a return to a state of nature. In n state of 
nature the Island of Van Diemen’s Land supported miserably 
fl<'(Wnhabitant8 ; when improved by a civilized population it 
will support probably three millious. A return to a state of 
nature not only implies a return to the state in which a district 
was formerly, but also the destruction of the population that has 
sprung up under an artificial state of things. 

To assist us in judging what would be the result of such an 
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ii^estigation of this subject in regard to the Bengal Rivers, we 
take as nearly a similar case as we can find, for which we 
kAf tome data, 

^The Deltas of the Cauvery and Godavery in the Madras pre- 
ndency will both be of use in this way. 

That of the Cauvery first came under the management of our 
Government about the year 1 800. There were some partial 
Bunds to the Rivers at that time, and they were taken care 
of by our Government from the first: but in 1818-19 severe 
floods occurred, which did such extensive mischief, that the 
subject was pressed more closely upon the Government, and 
happily, instead of returning to a state of nature, a more in- 
telligent and vigorous system of management than the previous 
one was adopted : by degrees the Bunds were raised, and 
strengthened, and provided with the necessary sluices and other 
masonry works, till they were placed in a tolerably efficient 
state, so that for the last twelve or fifteen years no serious 
breach has taken place, and under the shelter of these embank- 
ments the people have felt that security which has encouraged 
them to carry out the improvements of their estates to a very 
cunaidcrable extent. 

Nothing can possibly be more satisfactory than the whole 
result of this system of management, the very foundation of 
all being the Embankment of the Rivers, without which it was 
impossible that any man could feel secure of reaping the fruits 
of his labour and expenditure. It will be seen by tlic statistical 
return, w*hich accompanies this article, that, including all the im- 
provements in the embankments, irrigation and communication, 
the sura of Ks. 39 lakhs has been expended in forty-five year.", 
or at the rate of 86,()(M» per annum, — and that during that time 
the Revenue has increased from Rs. .31,40,000 to Rs. 49,30,000, 
being a total increase of Rs. 17,90,(K)0, ])er annum ; so that with 
this expenditure of Rs. 86,600, of which probably not more than 
1, or Rs. 22,(K)0 per annum, has been laid out upon the Bunds, 
the district has improved in respect of Revenue to the extent 
(at present) of Rs. 18 lakhs per annum, or altogether to 4l5 
lakhs in forty-six years. The population has also increased in 
the same time, from 8,00, OUO to 13,00,000, or at the rate of 
10,700 per annum. 

Supposing for a moment that the Government could be 
insane enough to destroy the Bunds, there can be no doubt 
that the district would speedily return to the state in which it 
was, in 1800, or rather much below it, — involving the destruc- 
tion of five lakhs of people; but more Bayonets than pick- 
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axes would be required to effect the destruction of -jthe Bunds. 
There is not a man, black or white, civilian, engineer, or 
ryot, in any way acquainted with this Delta, that has any 
doubt as to the necessity of Bunds, or that they are the 
foundation of the wonderful prosperity of this tract. But 
it must be remembered that they have been improved under 
regular systematic professional management, — under the eye of 
able Revenue officers, who have made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the district, and have carefully watched the 
progress of the works and their effects. Yet they have been 
carried on under many disadvantages; for instance, there 
was formerly only one Engineer in a division which contained 
five collcctorates ; and even latterly there has been seldom more 
than one officer, never more tlian two, in a division consisting 
of two collcctorates ; so that the professional supervision has 
been by no means proi)ortioiied to the extent of the operations, 
and the amount of expenditure, which has been about two 
lakhs a year for the division. With respect to the levels of 
the beds of the Rivers, some management has certainly been 
necessary, some having at times fallen too low, and some having 
risen too high ; but so completely have the means to correct 
these tendencies answered, that upon the whole the regulation 
of the beds has been steadily improving, and tliey have never 
been in so good a state as they are at present. The tendency 
of the Rivers to wander has also been clfcctuiyiy counteracted, 
wid the idea of permitting one to take a r.'‘w. course is never 
^tertaiued for a moment. A very severe flood, far above 
what has been experienced for half a century, would no doubt 
do most exteusivG mischief, fur beyoud what it itould do il 
the district were in a state of nature; but it must needs be 
so; — a fire in (Jalcutta now, would do much more mischief 
than it would have done when the town consisted of a few 
huts. 

Upon the wliolc, therefore, it is undeniable that in this case 
the bunding system has been productive of nothing but pros- 
perity, and that to an astonishing extent, without one disad- 
vantage otlier tlian what is of necessity connected with all 
improvement, that is, tliat in proportion as prosperity and 
pojmlation increase, so must the extent of mischief be great 
under certain circumstances. 

The statistical table of the Revenue, &c, of this district 
Beems to require some further remarks in connection with this 
subject. 

It is not meant that the Bunds were the sole cause of these 
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4>le^id results, but it is certain that they are an essential, 
sod indeeci the fundamental part of the system of works required 
to secure the vast amount of produce of which a Delta is capable. 
After able civil management, the next thing is the control of 
the water. The works for this are — 

1st. The embanking of the Kivers to secure the lands from 
being drowned, when they ought to be covered with crops. 

2nd. Channels to lead the water to and from the land, that 
is, to secure the irrigation and drainage of every part. 

3rd. Masonry works, such as sluices, drains, aqueducts, 
tuniiels, &c. to regulate the distribution of the water, the levels 
of the beds of the Kivers, &c. 

4th. Communications, without which a Delta country is 
worse off in some respects than poorer tracts. 

An examination of the table will shew in a most striking 
manner the results of such a system of works in a Delta. Let 
them be compared with those of a district left in a “ state of 
nature,” or with one in which the Bunds have been built, with- 
out sluices, without plan or skill or sufficient means, and where 
the Kivers have been allowed to choose new channels for them- 
selves in any direction they thought proper. The seasons are 
as irregular now, and the floods as severe as they were fifty 
years ago ; yet we find, that, whereas, at the beginning of that 
period the produce fluctuated forty-two per cent, in a period 
of five years, it. has steadily become more regular and certain, 
till the variation has diminished to three per cent, while the 
average produce has increased fifty-four per cent, so that the 
least produce of any year of the last period, is upwards of 
twenty-fit e per cent, more than the greatest of the first period. 

The total expenditure to obtain these ends has been on an 
average Ks. 86,600 per annum ; but during the last ten years, 
it has amounted to Kupees 1,13,000 per annum, because several 
new, large and important works have been executed during 
that time, such as two large weirs across the Colleroon, &c., 
the full cflects of which have not yet been developed. The 
expenditure, therefore, which has been required both to keep 
the original works in repair, and to pursue a system of improve- 
ment, has been about two per cent upon the revenue, while the 
revenue has increased nearly 40 per cent per annum. 

If any person, who was sceptical on the subject of the advan- 
vantages of Bunds, were to make one journey through this 
district, he would probably be satisfied at least that they were 
not universally injurious. Perhaps no tract in the world pre- 
senta such a picture of fertility. The whole Delta, of which 
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Tanjore is the principal part, contains about millions* of people, 
or perhaps five hundred to the square mile. Yet, as a Delta, 
it has not such remarkable natural advantages, — the River which 
waters it not being very regular in its supply, and in some 
years having no largo quantity of water in it ; indeed in 1 836 
there was an almost total failure of the main freshes for more 
than three months, so that were it not for the strict econo- 
mizing of the water, the main crop would occasionally be 
lost entirely ; and on the other hand, but for the Bunds, the 
whole district would at times be submerged, and the entire 
crop be destroyed by the floods. 

The results in this district are of immense importance, if 
duly considered. They shew what might have Ijecn made of 
this country generally, had European science, capital and energy 
been applied to it, as they ought to have been. The increase 
of revenue is a very good test of the prosperity of the people, 
besides shewing how abundantly the Government might have 
been sup[)licd with money for all the cr^penses of the state. 
The total collections during this period of forty-tl:: years, uhove 
what they would have been, had the district remained sta- 
tioiiary, as the remaining portion of that prcsi.l<.riey hag, ig 
four hundred and fourteen lakhs or four millions storhng. The 
prosperity of the people is shewn also by the value of land; 
about ten years ago it was found by an average of many sales 
of estates, that the land sells for about forty Bupecs an acre, 
BO that the saleable value of the lands must have been about 
four millions sterling at that time; and it is probably much 
more now. 

The state of the Delta of the Godavery in the Rajahmundry 
district, which has been without Bunds till witliiii the last few 
years, and in which they arc yet in a most imperfect state, 
will, on the other hand, shew the consequence of nnflocting 
these most essential works. It is a Delta ol v<astly superior 
natural advantages to Tanjore ; the soil is much superior on 
an average, — tiie river iu the worst years contains water 
enough to secure two crops on two or three such tracts; 
and it has a large body of water in it througri' -ut tlie dry season. 
Tlie Btatcmciit of revenue shews at one time an increase to 
the extent of about twenty-two per cent., and ilicii a decline, 
so that it is now scarcely above what it Avas forty-five years 
ago. This is the revenue of the w*hole district, uf which a 
large portion is not iu the Delta of the Godavery. The col- 
Icciioas in this Delta are now about thirteen lakhs, while those 
of the Cauvery (a Delta of the same extent, but inferior natural 
advantages) are about fifty lakhs, or nearly four times as great. 

U U 
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The population of the latter being also, as stated, about thirteen 
lakhs, while that of the former is under four lakhs. Some 
Ik'ogress had been made in the last five years towards effectually 
bunding the river ; and the Court of Directors have now sanc- 
tioned a plan, including the complete embanking, irrigating 
and draining of the Delta at an estimated cost of twelve lakhs. 

For the satisfaction of those to whom the present subject is 
one of deep interest, we may here subjoin the statistical statement, 
the result of which has now been given, sinking tlw collection of Land 
Revenue, ^c. in the District of Rajahmundry ; — 


Years. 



Yours. 

Total Collet- 

Avenipe of eaeli 



tiou. 

b live ^eiirs. 


Its. 

Its. 


BS. 

Its. 

1S0.T 

20,(50,000 


1821 

25,8(5,000 


IHOt 

15,00,000 


ls3:i 

23,10,0(50 


IMfVi 

20,H0,(MK) 


lS3fi 

25,1(5,0(50 


iHix; 

20,50,00(5 


1837 

3‘1,(;0,( 5(5(5 

2.‘1,0(5,0(K) 

]M(17 

21,50,000 

in,n(5,(K)o 

1828 

24.!50,(500 

ISOS 

20,10.000 


1820 

2:i,1(5.(KK5 


18()!l 

21,10,000 


! 18;io 

23,»5(5,(,(50 
20,8(5, (K)0 


1810 

25,00,000 


! ls:u 


1811 

21,10,000 


1 IKU 

10,10,(5(50 

22,10,(500 

1812 

2(i,5(MI(M» 

2fl, 1(5, (5(50 

! 1k:i;) 

20,7(5,(5(50 

INl.l 

2:1,00.00(5 

! 18 « 

20,1(5,(5(50 1 


1811 

23,7(5,000 


is;i 5 

115,0(5,01X5 


1815 

18,70,(500 


i8:i(; 

21,5(5,0(5(5 


1810 

2:1,7(5,000 


1 I8;i7 

21,10,0(5(5 

23,1(5,000 

1817 

2:1,1(5,(5(1(5 

22,5(5,(500 

! 1858 

17,;i(5,0(K5 

IfilH 

2.1,10,000 


1 18‘1!) 

17,30,(5(5(5 


IHin 

22,50,(5(5(5 


, 1810 

17,115,00(5 


IHilO 

21,5(5,(50(5 


i ISll 

21,10,(J(KJ 


1831 

23,0(5,000 


1 1812 

L!5,(iO,000 

18,50,(K)0 

1833 

23,5(5,00(5 

22,0(5,0(50 

' 1M:1 

17, .‘1(5, (KM) 

183.‘{ 

21,80,0(J() 


1 1811 

17,70,(500 



By such statistical tables as those which we have given, the ef- 
fects of a certain system of management may be judged of: no 
conclusion whatever can be possibly formed from a mere state- 
ment of what it has cost to keep it up. If a man were to ask 
his friend whether he did not think it were a pity to lay out 
ten rupees a year upon the repairs of his house, he would 
probably request, before giving his opinion, to be informed what 
the value of the building was, on 'which he was laying out such 
an annual sum in repairs. For all that appears in the Keport, 
the amount of property at stake may be a hundred times the 
amount expended in the Bunds, or it may not equal it. The 
district may have been annually improving to any extent under 
the shelter of the Bunds, miserably imperfect as they are, or 
they may have been constantly retrograding ; and even were 
it shewQ in the Bepoft, that they h^ become impoverished, 
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it would remain to shew by some actual and tangible ^tatement^ 
not by “ we are of opinion,” and “ we believe,” — 

Ist. That such deterioration is owing to the Bunds, &c. 

2nd. That it is owing not merely to the Bunds as they are, 
but to the bunding system itself ; that is, that if the Govern- 
ment had constructed an cfHcient system of Bunds, on sound 
engineering principles, provided with the necessary sluices, &c. 
for admitting the water and regulating the beds and courses 
of the rivers, the district would still have been injured by them. 

Till these points are proved nothing is done. As to the Bunds 
having cost one hundred and fifteen Rs. a mile per annum, 
it says nothing at all, either for or against them. The question 
is, not what anything costs absolutely, but what it costs in com- 
parison of its real worth. Further ; the Report says, “ that such 
catastrophes (the brcacliing of the Bunds) have not arisen from 
any want of an ample expenditure by the Government to keep 
the Bunds in an efficient state.” In the first place, not one 
proof of any kind is given to shew that one hundred and fifteen 
Rs. a year is ample to keep the Bunds in order ; and if an 
opponent were, therefore, to meet this by a simple counter-as- 
sertion, that it would require three times as much to keep 
them up, he would bo on as good ground as the Committee. 
But every part of their own Report flatly contradicts this as- 
sertion. The following arc the expressions used in the Report 
on this point — " Their malconstruction, vicious locality, and 
deficiency of level corresponding with that of the country 
they ought to protect “ The disjointed nature of the Bunds, 
and the Large extent of the different portions of the several 
rivers remaining without embankments;” — “ It appears that 
these Bunds were constructed bit by bit, and apparently with- 
out any, or very little reference to the general level of the 
country “ A uniform system of bunding the rivers had never 
been thought of,” and as we are informed by one of themselves 
this patch-work exists in the Damoodah embankments, &c. ; — 
“ Their uncertain levels and irregular construction ;” — “ One 
portion of the Bunds three feet above the River, while the 
adjoining one is overtopped and breached,” — “ On several of the 
rivers the Bunds are nowy whatever they may once have been, so 
low and intermixed with the Zemindary BundSy that the floods go 
over them at the least unusual rise” If it should be said that still 
money enough has been expended by Government, there can 
bo only one alternative left us ; viz. that the officers in charge 
of the embankments were so totally unfit for their charge, that 
the money in their hands has been worse than thrown away. 

In whatever way it is taken, as the Report itself stands. 
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no concluiiion against the Ijundlng system can be formed from 
such a document. What can be expected of a ship that is origi- 
nally viciously constructed and on false lines, commanded by 
a man ignorant of navigation, not half equipped, her cordage 
rotten, masts in the wrong places, and in every respect un- 
seaworthy ; and what should we think of a man arguing from 
the danger he bad met with in sailing in her, that we had better 
return to a state of nature, and either stay on shore, or go to 
sea on a log of wood ? 

All that we learn from the Report Is, — 

1st. That the Bunds have been originally constructed in 
an imperfect manner in every respect. 

2ud. That they have coat one hundred and fifteen lls. a 
mile per annum. 

3rd. That they arc not kept in order. 

Itli. That they arc constantly overtopped and breached. 

Scaiccly one of the essential points in the enquiry is eren 
touched upon. W ere the Coninilttec called upon to report on 
the operations of a Bunking Company for a given series of 
years, and to give an account of the actual position of its alia if s, 
some such statement as tho lollowing might probably be put 
forth us the result of their labours to awaken the unsuspecting 
shareholders to a conviction of their impending fate : — 

•• A statement of the operations of the llugly Banking 
Company from 183o-3r> to 1844-45 inclusive, being a period 
of ten years ; — 

i'apilal (not ascertained.) Amount lent on sc- 

Depusits ditto. curity of Linded 

Profit .ind Loss account ditto. property Co.*s Rs. 12 4 

Charges in Trade . . J l,77i891 1 5 9 

Co.'b Ks 34,51,450 12 J 

Actual pobilion of the aflairs of the ILigly Ranking 
Toinjiarj, Scpiernhtr lS4o 

Loss on the Banks operations during the last 10 years 34,51,460 12 1 

Probable result of further operations (not ascertained.) 

Your Committee feel satisfied from the above statements 
that, the system on Avhich this establishment is conduc- 
ted is an unsound one, and fraught with the most serious 
evils to the Proprietors, and do not hesitate for a moment to 
recommend that the whole system be immediately abandoned.” 

The question however is in itself no joke. The lives and 
property of the inhabitants of a tract of most fertile land, pro- 
tected by 3,000 miles of River Bank, and the Government 
Revenue derived from it arc no trifles, and call most loudly for 
the most decided measures on the part of Government to 
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secure their protection. Is it possible that there i$ Bot in the 
presidency one man to be found, able to grapple with this ques- 
tion, not one member of the Civil Service, not one engineer 
competent to conduct an efficient enquiry into the respective 
branches of this most important question ? Is there no- 
body even that knows already without any farther enquiry, 
whether upon the whole the districts have thriven or retrograd- 
ed under the Bunding system, or who could shew on 
unanswerable grounds that an expenditure of ten times the 
sum stated, if placed at the disposal of competent persons, 
would produce an abundant return to Oov eminent, and bring 
these districts into such a state of fertility and proq^erity, as 
would exceed tlieir present ctatc, as mucli as that of Tanjorc 
does its state fifty years ago? People in general, indeed, who 
have not witnessed it, cannot easily imagine what a Delta is 
capable of being brought to, or of the prodigious returns it will 
yield to a liberal and skilful system of management, when a 
well digested system of works is carried out, for controlling 
the Hoods, distributing the water, regulating the level of the 
beds and courses of the rivers, and draining the lands. A 
complete system of roads with bridges, iind, if possible, internal 
navigation also, are of course necessary to give full effect to 
the improvements in the management of the water. 

But those who have witnessed such operations and their 
results, know, that so fur as the welfare of a people and the 
security of the existing Government tlcpcnd upon wealth 
and plenty, there is nothing which a Government can do that 
will more effectually secure them, with the same amount of 
expenditure, than such an improvement of Delta lands. Is it 
not a dishonour to our Government that such important works 
should have been so long left in such a confessedly disordered 
state, as if there ucre neither funds nor engineering knowdedge 
forthcoming to jiut them to rights, while they are absolutely 
necessary to tlie development of iho vast resources of one of 
the most fertile tracts of country in the world, and where 
every Avoll-dircctcd effort will certainly be so abundantly re- 
warded ? 

A little consideration of this matter will enable any one to 
perceive that a close examination of the merits of this report 
is of the greatest importance, not only in respect of the^ point 
which it discusses, but also in reference to other questions of 
still greater national importance. 
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Abt. III. — 1. The Government Gazette and Acts of the Le- 
gislative Council of India, 

2. The Acts of the Legislative Council of India with a Glossary ; 
an Analytical Abstract prefixed to each Act, and Copious 
Index, by William Theobald, Esq, Barrister at Law and Advo- 
cate of the Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1844. 

The 22nd of April, 1834, was the date on which the new 
Charter Act ought to have come into full operation, and it was 
passed in the previous August to allow a sufheient interval to 
make the necessary arrangements for the establishment of the 
new Legislative Council and other things : yet the superseded 
system was preserved for some months beyond that period ; 
and the first Legislative Act of the Governor-General in Council 
was an act to legalize retrospectively the proceedings of the 
extinct government. The second Act of the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council, passed on the same day, was a fit companion 
to the first ; it was simply an act to correct a misnomer of the 
Secretaries of government in an act of parliament, and to apply 
the designation used to the proper persons. We do not refer 
to these Acts as in any degree marl^g the character of the 
Legislative Council; they will scarcely support any kind of 
inference respecting that body ; but they arc facts, and proper 
to be considered, in connection with other circumstances, in esti- 
mating the collective character of the machine of government. 

The Legislation of the first seven months of the year 1835 
was ummportant. The very first act, being the third of the 
new series, was passed on occasion of the absence of the 
Governor of Madras from the city, and its object was to make 
his individual acts or orders while away from council as valid 
as orders of the Governor and Council. The legality of this 
Act appears very questionable, on an examination of the part^ 
of the charter act which relate to the government of those 
Presidencies which have a Governor and Council : and cer- 
tainly no second similar act has been passed ; which is remark- 
able ; though several times since, the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay have left the Presidency town and seat of govern- 
ment, and been away from council. The act recites no 
circumstances; but simply and authoritatively invests the 
Governor with powers belonging to the Governor in Council : 
nor docs it abridge the powers of the Council : and therefore 
it would appear to have established two executive governments ; 
that is, the Governor and the Council ; leaving them, we may 
surmise, to arrange with one another for the division and distri- 
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bution of their functions. Giving as wc do to this remark the 
form and tone of an objection, what it may be asked, should in 
such a case have been done? We feel no difficulty in answer- 
ing the question. If a political emergency arises which calls a 
Governor from Council, separate powers should be delegated to 
him, but only to the extent needed for the special objects of 
the occasion. If on the other hand the emergency is not 
political, but the hot steamy atmosphere of the plains disgusts, 
or the fine climate of the Nilgiri hills attracts him, let, 
we should say, his Honor be exonerated from the cares of 
government, in order to enhance his pleasure, or, if out of 
health, to hasten his convalescence. While in the case of all 
other public officers and servants absence from duty is per- 
mitted only on leave, and under strict regulations, our Go- 
vernors and Governor-Generals are permitted to quit the helm 
at discretion ; and to leave the Council, and the machine of 
government scarcely in possession of its faculties and functions. 
There is another alternative which wc have not mentioned ; 
that of the Governor being accompanied by the members of 
Council. 

Next, in the early part of 1835, closely following one 
another, are two Acts which deserve to be mentioned as 
types of a class, rather than for their intrinsic importance. 
Among the territories of British India, are several districts 
called non-regulation provinces, from being governed, not as 
the rest of the country, through officers in subordination, the 
judiciary to the Sudder Dewany Adalut, the revenue to the 
lievcnue Board &c., according to the general regulations of 
the Presidency, but by officers acting under the immediate 
orders of the Governor General or local government. The 
two Acts alluded to, applied to the Tenasserim Provinces, and 
the Kassya Hills and territory of Cachar, and place those 
countries or districts under the regular system of government. 
Acts of this kind supply the place of orders of the Governor- 
Gencral under the former system ; this is a change rather in form 
than substance ; it is doing through the Legislative what was 
before done through the executive department ; the orders by 
which these objects were accomplished were published as the 
Acts are now, and the public are no more informed than former- 
ly of the motives and grounds of the proceeding. 

For two years after the Charter Act was passed, and up- 
wards of sixteen months after it ought to have been in full 
operation, it produced none of the expected fruits of legisla- 
tion. The local journals of the times were full of complaints 
of the inertness of the government, and chiefly on account 
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of it a numerous party declined to join in the public congra- 
tulation and homage to Sir Charles Metcalfe on his removal in 
to Agra after having been acting Governor-General. But 
^ip.Charles was not to blame : the fault was in the Court which 
waodisaifected to the new system. The Court was indisposed to 
endow the local legislature with that modified independence 
which certainly was designed by parliament. And it was the 
influence of this spirit which kept back legislation. 

In July 1835, was passed the first Act which indicates in 
any sure degree the vitality of the new legislative arrangements. 
The previous Acts would have been passed citlier as orders or 
liegulations, if there liad been no cliaiige of system. A body 
about to make laws for the first time, proceeding intelligently, 
would at the beginning provide for the promulgation, proof, and 
identification of them, and thus save Courts of justice from 
the embarrassments, wliich the judges have experienced in 
England, where legislation had gone on for centuries without 
any provision of this kind, and consequently the judges h.id them- 
selves to decide in respect of what Acts of parliament they would 
require proof, and in respect of what dispense witli proof. The 
Act alluded to, — Act X. of 1835, — was paesed to make />ro- 
flucfion of the Government Gazette proof of any Act con- 
tained in it, ]mrportingto be an Act of the Governor-General 
in Coun(!iL In some respects this provision is verj' dittingiiisha- 
ble from the law relating to the proof of Acts of parliament. 
Of the latter, if gevrrnl, the Courts iiiEngland arc bound to 
take judicial uotie.c. irre3})cctive of the fact of any promulga- 
tion ; by the Act in question on the contrary, the Courts are 
not bound to lake judicial notice of an Act of the Legislative 
Council, except on ito ^production / such, at least, is the hwj 
though we slu»u]fl by no means think any Court riglitin requir- 
ing as a formal preliminary, the production of any known Act 
of Council. The Indian Act also docs not distinguish between 
public or general Acts and private Acts, but makes production 
of the Gazette equally sufficient proof of any kind of Act of 
Council. 

The first Act really worthy of note immediately follow’s 
the one just mentioned ; and is, the celebrated Act for esta- 
blishing the liberty of the press* in India on certain conditions. 
But even this Act was determined on long before, ;ind its 
merit on general grounds of policy, and its faults of detail, 
cannot with historic justice be solely imputed to tbc Governor- 
General in Council for the time being. This Act repeals all 
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the existing regulations relating to printing ; but still neither 
establishes an i^solutely free press, nor puts it merely under 
those restrictions which were imposed on the English press 
during the iirorst part of the 3rd George’s reign. A brief 
analysis of this Act may be acceptable, "^he first section 
repeals four previous specified Regulations, being, in fact, all 
the law relating to the press, and which put printers and pub- 
lishers and literature at the mercy of a jealous Government. 
Section 2. provides that no printed periodical containing news, 
or comments on news, shall be published within the territories 
of the East India Company, except in conformity with the rules 
specified ; viz, that the printer and the publisher of ever^' such 
periodical shall appear before the magistrate and make in du- 
plicate a specified declaration. The declaration is, that the per- 
son making it is printer or publisher, and it states the place 
gf printing. As often as the place of printing or publishing is 
Ranged, a must be made, and also as of- 

ten as the prinMst^Hr publisher leaves the territories of the 
East India Company. Section 3, subjects to a fine not ex- 
ceeding five thousand rupees (£500 stg.) and to imprison- 
ment for not exceeding two yearSfi.wf^y person printing or pub- 
lishing, or causing to be printed or {uiblished, any periodical 
without conforming to the specified rules. Section 4, provides 
for the authentication and deposit of the declaration. Sec- 
tion 5, makes an office copy of the declaration prima facie evi- 
dence that the person named in it was the printer and 
publisher. Section 6, allows persons who have ceased to 
be printers and publishers to make a similar declaration 
of the fact, and thereupon the first declaration is to cease 
to be evidence. Section 7, requires every hook and paper 
to have printed on it the name of the printer and pub- 
lisher and the place of printing and publication ; and subjects 
persons printing or publishing who do not conform with this 
rule, to the punishment already mentioned. Section 8, provides 
that no person shall keep in his possession any press for the 
printing of books or papers who shall not have made the 
following declaration “ I, A B. declare that I liave a press for 

printing at and whoever shall keep in his possession any 

such press shall be subject to the punishment already menti- 
oned. Section 9, lastly, makes any person who shall knowingly 
affirm an untruth in any declaration under this Act, liable to 
the same punishment. , 

Thus it appears that this Charter of the Press substitutes 
a system of registration for the licensing system.^ It esta- 
blishes in the form of a declaration, a register of printers and 
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#iriMierB^ a register of periodicals, including the religious 
Kijif as well as the political: a register of printing offices 
and of printing presses ; and superadds the necessity of print- 
ili^ on all kinds of books and papers, the printer’s name 
and place of printing. For what purpose all these regula- 
tions, if not to facilitate the surveillance which government 
to that time had been in the habit of exercising. They 


were not and are not necessary, for the administration of the 
law of libel by Courts of Justice. With all deference for 
many persons who have contrarily expressed themselves, we 
must pronounce this a very jealous piece of legislation. It 
bespeaks suspicion and distrust of unlicensed printing: it 
clings to the means and appliances of despotism ; and we are 
confirmed in this view of it, when, from the precautions we turn 
to consider the punishments. Five tfaDasand rupees! five 
hundred pounds sterling ! and two years imprisonment ! 
cannot repeat the amount without a feeling of indignatioii'f 
this, indeed, is the maximum ; and an unlimited minimum is. 


indeed, left to judicial discretion ; but who are the judges, and 
in whom is vested this discretion over the lives and fortunes of 


those who are among the best guardians of public and private 
right, and the great prombters of knowledge and civilization ? 
So high is the maximum that the imposition of half, or a 
quarter of the fine might well, in many places, be ruin to the 
victim; and as for the imprisonment, in an Indian jail, it would 
be in effect a sentence of death to an European. 

The only otlier general Act of considerable importance passed 
in 1835 was an Act for establishing a gold and silver coinage of 
uniform standard and denomination, for all the Presidencies. 
To commend such an Act would be superfluous ; to account for 
its postponement until 1835, might be useful, but would be 
invidious. The silver coins established by this Act* are, the 
Company’s rupee, a half rupee, a quarter rupee, and a double 
rupee. These coins are the only legal tender throughout Bri- 
tish India. The weight of the rupee is 180 grains troy, and the 
standard as follows: viz. 11-12 or 165 grains of pure silver, 
and l-12th or 15 grains of alloy. The rupee at par of ex- 
change is reckoned as equal to two shillings. The gold coins 
are, a gold mohur, or fifteen rupee piece of the weight of 180 
grains troy, and of the following standard, viz. 11-12 or 165 
grains of pure gold, and 1-1 2th or 15 grains of alloy ; a five 
rupee piece, a ten rupee piece, and a thirty rupee piece or 
double gold mohur. Gold is not a legal tender, and there 
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is DO gold in circulation. The Act gives as an equivalent 
denomination to gold mohur, “ fifteen rupee piece but why 
so low a value in rupees is fixed, we cannot imagine. In the lo- 
cal price currents gold mohursare usually quoted at a premium of 
14 per cent and upwards ; and on an average of years they have 
been at a premium of 8 per cent relatively, to the^market price 
of bullion. We can conceive cases in which the undervaluation 
would operate unjustly on individuals ; e, g. if to make up 
an amount of land revenue, the Zemindar or farmer is obliged 
to take accommodation in hoarchld gold mohurs, or to pay 
away his own treasured ones ; the Collector will take them only 
at fifteen rupees each ; yet pay them at that rate he must ; or 
he forfeits his estate for non-p^ment of the revenue. 

The only gold coined at the (jovernment'Mint is from bullion 
taken to it by private persons, the charge to whom is one per 
cent for coining. In the coinage Act just described, gold and 
silver coins vrere required to bear on the obverse the head and 
name of the reigning Sovereign : but upon her Majesty’s 
accession an act was passed to suspend that provision, because, 
as we learn from a note of Mr. Theobald’s, “ it was timidly 
and erroneously supposed that the head of a female Sovereign 
would offend some of the prejudices of the natives of India;” 
and it was further provided that until the Governor-General in 
Council should by an order in Council declare the provision allu- 
ded to again in force, the gold and silver coins should bear on 
their obverse the head of the deceased Sovereign, William the 
Fourth : a strange numismatic anomaly. 

An Act, probably intended to be general, but in terms con- 
fined to the mint in Bengal, was passed this year for the esta- 
blishment of a copper coinage ; and in 1844 was re-enacted 
without the restriction to Bengal, and applied to all the mints 
in the territories of the East India Company. The copper coins 
established by these Acts* are the gice, the dauhle pice, and the 
pie, being respectively the 64th, 32ni and 192nd part of the 
Company’s rupee, and composed respectively of 200, IOC 
and thirty three l-12th troy grains of copper. The Act says, the 
coins just specified only, shall be issued: but in fact there are 
in circulation, notwithstanding this enactment, anna or 4 pice, 
two anna or 8 pice, and half anna copper pieces, issued, we 
believe, from the Calcutta Mint ; and anna pieces, copper or 
silver, or both, are certainly required for the public conveni- 
ence, as well as to correspond with accounts, — which are kept 
in rupees, annas and pie. The pice and the pie are equal to 


* Act XXXI. of 1885. 
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about the* fourth and the twelfth of three half pence ; and 
consequently, the pie is equal to about half a farthing : and 
thus it appears that in India the smallest coin is of no lower 
value than the lowest coins in England ; and therefore rela- 
tively to the rate of the wages of labour in India and the 
price of the chief articles of subsistence of the Indian popula- 
tion, the Indian poor are very inadequately provided with coins. 
A lower coin than a pie is certmnly practicable. 

An Act was passed this year (1835) for Bengal, removing 
the prohibition to wear badges. The wearing of a badge was 
formerly a privilege of authority. In the days of forced labour 
and forced supplies, a badge served to distinguish those by 
whom these established oppressions might lawfuUy be exercised. 
The prohibition, we may surmise, was enacted, to prevent the 
assumption of a badge by persons who, having no right to it, 
abused under cover of it the authority which it symbolized. 
The people of Bengal at least, we are happy to believe, have 
ceased to be liable to any serious extent to be imposed upon 
by badges ; and in fact forced labour and forced supplies being 
no longer allowed, the prohibition is properly abolished. The 
apparent connection of this Act with an improvement in the 
condition of the people and the habits of the public authorities, 
induces us to give this notice of it. 

In this year also was passed for Bengal, an Act to alter the 
law relating to breaches of engagements of ryots with indigo 
planters. The ryot receiving an advance of money, for cultiva- 
tion, and then not keeping his engagement, was by a former 
law guilty of a misdemeanour : this elder law, is by the Act, 
before us, simply repealed. Probably the Legislature thought 
the offence one fit only for a civil remedy for the party 
injured. And a few months later, another Act was passed, 
expressly giving what on general principles must be supposed 
to have existed before, a civil remedy, and making any person 
who, knowing of the advance, induced the ryot to desert his 
duty, liable to compensate the injured planter. Legislation 
such as this may safely be pronounced illusory. A right to 
damages through the medium of a civil court, perhaps forty 
miles off, and against a man who lives in a hut which cost 
originally but a few sliillings to build, and not worth a pice to 
sell, and all whose other possessions are worth but a few 
shillings more, is a mere nominal right, and the planter would 
he better without it. Besides, the very first charge for 
Stamps on the law proceedings on the part of the planter, 
would probably exceed the value of the whole of the ryot’s 
property. The Indigo planter would need no special law. 
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if the general administration of justice were made as cheap and 
accessible as under the circumstances of the country it might 
be. The Law Commissioners have reported on the defects of 
the system ; but the authorities find it less inconvenient to make 
illusory laws for particular classes, than to reform their system. 
If there is to be a special law for the indigo planter, it should 
be on this principle ; viz, that a man who has sold his labor and 
been paid for it, shall be compelled to give it; but this 
would be to make a slave of every debtor until his debt is 
satisfied. 

There are several other Acts of the year 1835; but they are 
merely of an executive character. Generally they are for 
purposes which had under the old system been authorized by 
executive orders, not Acts of the Legislature ; as, for instance, 
the Acts already mentioned, making Assam, Arracan and Te- 
nasserim, and the Kassya Hills, regulation provinces ; or again, 
for example, an Act transferring claims theretofore entertained 
by a special Commissioner, to the regular Courts of Justice ; 
or again, for example, an Act .authorising the Governors of 
Bengal and Agra to transfer fir4m any Commissioiier to the 
Sessions Judge, &c., the duties connected with criminal justice. 
So again an Act, empowering the Collector instead of the civil 
judge, to make sales for arrears of rent, &c. or revenue : an> 
other Act, empowering the Governor of Bengal to assign to 
officers not in the covenanted branch, or civil service, the duty 
of superintending the Salt Chokies : another Act, empowering 
him to appoint any military officer a magistrate, &c. There are 
other acts of the same nature, or which might be classed 
with these ; but for illustration, the above are sufficient. 

We pass now to 1836. This year is distinguished by several 
acts of an enlightened and liberal character. By the Charter 
Act the exclusions established by the commercial jealousy of 
the East India Company were broken down, and British 
subjects acquired the liberty of freely settling in India. The 
Acts which we have just characterized as liberal are for the 
most part merely consequential on this now policy. Their 
origin in truth is parliamentary. The first Act of the kind 
was passed to abolish the disqualification by reason of place 
of birth, or by reason of descent, for holding certain in- 
ferior judicial offices under the Company : and the persons 
admitted to office under this act were made by it amenable 
to the same inferior class of tribunals. This year also the 
exemptions by reason of place of birth, and by reason 
of descent, from the jurisdiction of certain specified Civil 
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Courts, wefe generally abolished. And by subsequeoTt Acts 
the same exemptions have been abolished as it respects the 
lemaining Civil and Revenue Courts of the East India Com^ 
pany. The collective operation of these and two or three 
similar Acts passed subsequently, is, to open inferior judicial 
appointments to British subjects generally ; and to bring Bri- 
tish subjects, as it respects their civil liabilities, under the 
jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts, i. e. Courts of the East 
India Company generally. To the present day British sub- 
jects are not amenable to the Criminal Courts of the East 
India Company ; nor, until the judicial system of India, civil 
and criminal, is re-organized, would it generally be deemed 
expedient to make them so. Wc may here remark that though 
inferior judicial appointments are opened to all classes, the 
superior ones, under the names of magistrates and judges, are 
in the proprietory gift, impropriations, of the Court of Directors. 

The abolition of the inland transit duties of Bengal was 
effected this year ; and is by far the most important measure, in 
its commercial, and probably in its social effects generally', hither- 
to passed by the Council of Iwlia. This Act again is parlia- 
mentary in its origin ; and was limited to a Province by the 
policy of the Court of Directors. A short experience having 
removed all doubt, and justified the anticipations of the utility 
of this measure, it was followed by the repeal, in 1838, of the 
Bombay, and in 1844, of the Madras transit duties. Thus it ap- 
pears, that Madras was allowed to suffer under the system of in- 
land transit duties ten years after they were abolished in Bengal. 
The Acts repealing the transit duties contained the new 
Customs Duties, — (since altered) — which are the same for 
all the Presidencies. They discriminate between goods im- 
ported and exported on British and on foreign bottoms. 
The latter mostly are< subjected to dtmble duties. The sin- 
gle duty being originutly moderate, the differential scale 
was, comparatively, iaani|jh>nt. But since the duties have 
been raised, in some instances doubled, the difference has 
destroyed a great part of the foreign trade without transfer- 
ring it to British shipping. Another thing is observable. By 
the Bengal Act, vessels owned by natives of Arabia and coming 
from the Ports thereof, and the vessels of any country or Port 
of Asia not subject to the Dominion of the King of Great Britain, 
are declared to be foreign vessels ; and consequently their goods 
are subject to double duties. In the Bombay and Madras 
Acts, are several special regulations of an equally unsound 
and illiberal character. Thus, all goods passing by land 
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or by sea from Bombay into any foreign European settlement 
on the Bombay line of coast, are liable to double duties. And 
consequently goods which had been previously imported into 
Bombay, and charged with the import duties, would in effect pay 
treble duty. This injury is levelled at our Portuguese and French 
neighbours. As it respects states similarly situate, if such 
there be, the Governor in Council may, by notice in the Gazette, 
declare their territory to be foreign territory, and goods passing 
into or out of such territory to be liable cither to the higher or 
the lower scale of duties. Moreover, we at last come to this 
crowning regulation ; that the trade by land and by sea with 
the neighbouring states, and if by sea, whether carried on in 
craft owned by Biitisk subjects or by foreigners, is subject to 
double duties, — except (for this is implied) the Governor in 
Council, declares it liable only to single duties. Thus, it is con- 
templated, that the differential scale which was originally in- 
tended to protect the interests of British Ships, against foreign 
Ships, may be applied to an inland trade which is carried on not 
with ships, but by bullocks. Such regulations cannot be justi- 
fied on the gound of the protective principle : therefore they 
may be presumed to have other objects. What these objects 
may be, we are not prepared to answer: but we may 
remark our suspicion, that they are connected with the 
salt and opium monopolies : unquestionably they diminish 
trade : they create the smuggler : their enforcement requires 
an expensive body of revenue officers ; and if properly estimated 
and our view be correct, they would form a very heavy item 
to set off as part of the cost and sacrifice made of public and 
imperial interests for the preservation of the revenue derived 
from these splendid monopolies. 

An Act was passed this year for establishing Public Ware- 
houses and Ware-housing Ports, and may be noticed as another 
step, in carrying out the policy of the Charter Act, and there- 
fore parliamentary in its origin, though registered in India. By 
it the local governments are empowered to declare any port with- 
in their own Presidencies a warehousing port, and to permit 
goods to be warehoused under bond for the payment of duties. 
It is obvious, no such privilege was needed where the East 
India Company were the sole traders; and equally clear 
that such privilege would not have been conceded, or have 
been conceded reluctantly, had the Company in any degree 
retained the character of traders ; so long as a rag of mono- 
poly remained, and down to the year 1836, the government 
withheld from the free merchants, what had been established in 
every commercial state in Europe, the common convenience of 
Bonded Warehouses. 
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jfljSC he only other general Act passed this year relates to the 
Mfl and punishment of the offence called Thuggee, — a subject 
Yrluch has several times engaged the attention of the legislature. 

Among the minor Acts of this year, some few affecting 
partioiflar Presidencies, deserve to be mentioned. One of this 
class, IB an Act to empower the Governor in Council of Bom- 
bay, to apply certain “fees" which were established for the sup- 
port of a light house in the gulph of Cambay, to “ other pur- 
poses not defining what other purposes ; and therefore leav- 
ing these fees to the unlimited discretion of the local govern- 
ment ; which is thus, if we may be allowed to put an extreme 
case, autlfbfized to pay the scavengers of Bombay out of them. 

It deserves to be recorded as a fact, — and as such we leave it 
for our readers to reflect upon — ^that an Act was passed this 
year, — which has since been repealed, — to alter and increase 
the import duties at Bombay, thus making them different from 
the duties at the other Presidencies : and abolishing the draw- 
back, except on exports on British bottoms : the increase appears 
to be 1^ per cent on articles previously liable to duty, and 
on articles previously exempted from duty. 

We come now to the year 1837. In further pursuance of 
the objects of the Charter Act, an Act was passed to enable 
“ any subject of H. M.” to acquire and hold land in the terri- 
tories of the East India Company.” This, in effect, removes a 
barrier, which ought never to have existed, but it does nothing 
more, and deserves the smallest praise of a liberal measure. 
We do not undervalue this Act, but desire to place it in a true 
point of view for critical appreciation of the merits of the 
Legislature. The increase of British inhabitants we regard as 
essential for developing the resources of the country ; but the 
classes most wanted are not agriculturists or land-settlers, but 
mechanics of different grades, engineers, surveyors, artizans, 
mineralogists, chemists and other classes versed in the manufac- 
turing processes and sciences of Europe. These most valuable 
people will still find on their arrival in India, a barrier to one vast 
field of employment in the established method of filling up the 
services. It was no further back than in our June Number,* we 
had occasion to notice an order prohibiting the employment 
in the inferior departments of the public works, of any persons 
not belonging to the covenanted service. The existing forms 
of India House patronage will be found to present a great ob- 
stacle to the progress of British Art in India. We do not say 
that India is a country in which the British, or any other 
European people, could colonize extensively. The climate is 
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not suited to them ; and the land is not free ; it is held by 
natives under legal and reco^ized titles, and they have held it 
for centuries ; yet what the British have done in all other parts 
of the globe while they have been excluded by their own 
government from India, is matter for serious reflection, and 
may afford an useful hint for the future. The lesson incul- 
cated is, we apprehend, to abolish every monopoly. _ An intel- 
ligent Polish traveller has remarked, that to know this wonder- 
ful people, as he styles the British, you should see them in new 
countries, in circumstances of difficulty, where they are free to 
use their own energies, untrammelled by the Church, the aris- 
tocracy and other privileges. Por the contrast we should say 
come to India, and see how little progress of a truly national 
character has been made in a centuiy by an oligarchy. Compare 
the state of the arts as practiced or induced by the British 
wherever they have been free, with the state of the public 
works in India, under a Government which has commanded mil- 
lions of revenue, packed every service, generally done all public 
works on its own account, and not let in the contractor, and not 
employed the free settler. 

Two other Acts relating to land were passed this year, one 
in favor of Parais, the other of the population of the Straits 
Settlements generally ; to relieve them from the English law of 
real property. To the humane or intelligent reader it cannot 
but appear very hard towards any of the Oriental races included 
in the vast circle of British Dominion, to subject them to so 
merely municipal and feudal a distinction as that which the 
English law makes between real and personal property, and to 
the consequences of that distinction ; but it is not the less true, 
that such is the case ; English law is the lex loci of India • 
bracing consequently in its grasp, not only the British and the 
mixed races, but Greeks, Armenians, Oriental Jews, and other 
diversities of man wholly foreign to the European, except Hin- 
dus and Mussulmans, whose own laws of inheritance are pre- 
served to them. One of these Acts declares immoveable pro- 
perty belonging to Parsis, when situate within the limits of the 
lurisdiction of the Courts established by H. M. s Charter (that 
is the Queen’s Courts) to be of the nature of Chattels real and 
not freehold, for the purpose of transmission on the death and 
intestacy of the person beneficially interested therein, or by the 
will of such person. The other Act makes precisely the same 
provision as it respects the descent or transmission of real pro- 
perty, but it is not limited to a particular race or class of per- 
sons, but extends to all persons and property in the Straits Set- 
tlements. It is obvious therefore; here are two Acts, founded 

X X 
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on one and the same principle, yet presenting great differences 
ml contrasts when developed in practical detail. The Straits 

a embraces English, Dutch, Portuguese, and all the 
;al population; Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Chinese, 
native Malays, without exception. We have many of those 
olasMs in Calcutta and Bengal, to whom our law of real pro- 
perty is utterly unsuited : yet the other Act applies only to 
Parsis, and but partially to them, that is, only to such pro- 
perty of Parsis as is situate in the Presidency-towns : the real 
property of Parsis beyond those limits is not Avithin its opera- 
tion. Nor is tliis state of the law a merely imaginary evil : 
it is not long since the eldest son of an Oriental Jew suc- 
ceeded in setting aside his father’s will on technical grounds 
of English law, and then took the real estate as eldest son in 
virtue of the English Supreme Court Law of primogeniture. 

In 1836, Lord Auckland arrrived in India, as Governor- 
General. In 1837, an act was passed to authorize his lord- 
ship to exercise all the powers of Governor-General in 
Council,* except the power of making Laws or Regulations, 
upon his quitting i ouncil for the purpose of proceeding to the 
North Western Provinces. It is a fact, quite proper to be 
recorded and reflected upon, that our Govern ors-General since 
the C'hartcr Act, without exception, have never remained with 
Council more than one cold season after their arrival; (some not 
one); and that their absences summed up, exceed the time they 
have been with the Council. Acts similar to the above are passed 
to make them independent of Council. It is obvious this fact ac- 
quires a new importance from the Legislative powers given to the 
Governor-General in Council. In 1842, Lord Ellenborough ar- 
rived as Governor-General ; within a month afterward, a similar 


Act to the one just mentioned, was passed in consequence of his 
Lordship’s intended absence from Council. Again in 1843, his 
Lordship having in the meantime returned to Calcutta, another 
Act was passed to enable him again to leave Council. Sir Hcnr^ 
Hardingc arrived in the middle of 1844, as Governor-General: 
in September 1845, a similar Act was passed to enable his Lord- 
ship to govern without a Council. During a portion of the 
period of Lord Hardinge’s absence, the Council has not had 
the competent number of Councillors for the exercise of the 
Legislative function. In every instance the G. G.’s place is sup- 
plied by an entirely different kind of person. The Governor- 
General is usually the only English politician or statesman in 
Council : the other Councillors generally (with the exception 
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of one of them) are Senior Civil servants, often eminent and 
able, and always possessed of large and varied Indian experi- 
ence ; but they are a class who. With all their high merits, offi- 
cial and personal, and aptitude for Mofussil details, have been 
all their lives part and parcel of the Company’s, we should say, an 
oligarchical system : standing still all their lives while the world 
has been going on ; and the predominance which superior numbers 
gives them, especially in the absence of the Governor-General, 
is not favorable, as wc deem, to the progress which India is 
now become capable of making. 

An Act was passed this year to enable the Governor-General 
of India in Council, to admit the Ships of foreign states in Asia 
or Africa on the same terms as tWt^ustoms duties as British 
Ships are admitted into the tervilories of such States. In 
other words the Act authorizes the Go>vemor-General in Coun- 
cil to enter into reciprocity treaties with the barbarous mari- 
time states of Asia and Africa. 

The entire number of acts passed in 1837, was 38: the rest 
arc generally Acta of minor application, cither as it respects their 
territorial scope or the subject matter of them. One of these 
deserves to be particularly mentioned, as of very great impor- 
tance in relation to the administration of justice ; we allude to 
the Act, in effect, for discontinuing in Bengal the use of the 
Persian language in judicial and revenue proceedings. The Act 
irapowers the Governor-General in (Council, by an order in 
Council, to dispense cither generally or within such local 
limits as might to him seem meet, any Bengal Regulation which 
enjoins the use of the Persian language in judicial and revenue 
proceedings, and to prescribe the language and character 
to be used in legal proceedings. The Persian language 
is a foreign language in India, and generally unknown to tlie 
people, though the Persian character is familiar to them. The 
intention of the Legislature was, to substitute for it, the verna- 
cuLir language : and this was left to be aecomplished by orders 
in Council, in consequence of practical difficulties arising from 
the ainlnh, or officers of the Courts, in many instances being 
insufficiently acquainted with the language of the people. The 
Act applies only to Bengal; from which it may be inferred 
that this great measure has not found favor with the other 
loeal governments, and that its merits are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated to induce the Court of Directors or government of 
India to force it upon them. 

The minor Acts of 1837 not noticed above are as follows : — 
An Act for Calcutta, to enable one justice of the peace to 
issue certain distress warrants. An Act for Bombay, authori- 
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.sing tolls on carriages and animals to be levied at the Bhore 
^hat. An Act for Bengal, authorising the Sudder Dewannj 
^dawlut to direct the transfer of suits from one Zillah Court 
^ another. An Act for Bengal, now repealed, relating to the 
emigration of the natives of India. An Act for Bengal, rela- 
ting to the payment of the revenue in Cuttack. An Act 
empowering the Queen’s Courts to set convicts in certain cases 
at liberty on their own recognizance. An Act forming certain 
districts into a separate jurisdiction. An Act for the settle- 
ment of land titles in the Straits settlements. An Act for 
Bombay repealing certain regulations : subject not mentioned. 
An Act for Calcutta, for enforcing a previous Act to prevent 
the use of combustible materials in roofs of houses. An Act 
for Bombay, making certain Courts-martial legal. An Act 
for Bengal} authorizing the appropriation of the police tax to the 
cleansing and repairing of towns. An Act ibr Bengal, regula- 
ting the imposition of customs duties and making other regula- 
tions. (We cannot pass this Act without commending the 
liberality of the customs-administration.) The Post Office Act. 
An Act relating to the trial of Thuggi. An Act abolishing the 
disqualification for being a witness in Courts of Justice by 
reason of conviction of any offence. An Act to empower the 
local governments to dispense with oaths of office and substi- 
tute a solemn declaration and affirmation. An Act for Madras, 
relating to the trial of offences against the revenue. An Act 
for Madras, to empower the Governor in Council to invest 
PTincipal Sudder Ameens (a class of native judges) with 
certain powers. An Act for Bengal and the N. W. Provinces, 
to authorize the appointment of a superintendent of police. 
An Act for Bengal, enlarging the jurisdiction of native judges 
and making other administrative arrangements. An Act for 
Bombay, relating to the salt-duties and salt-manufacture. An 
Act for Bengal, opening a Stamp Office place to the uncovenant- 
ed service. An Act for Madras, investing certain officers with 
new police powers. Another Emigration Act, since repealed. 
Another Act for Madras, relating to the distribution of police 
powers ; and an Act for Madras, relating to the trial of persons 
for criminal offences. An Act for Madras, repealing previous 
regulations relating to the translation of decrees, and furnishing 
copies of decrees to parties and making new regulations on the 
subject. An Act for Madras, vesting a criminal jurisdiction 
over certain offences, in certain officers. An Act for Bombay, 
transferring trials for political offences to the ordinary criminal 
tribunals ; but requiring a report of the proceedings to be 
^ made to the Governor in Council. An Act for Bengal opening 
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a particular kind of employment to the uncovenanted service ; 
if we mistake not, the employments contemplated by this Act, 
belong to the inferior department of Public Works, and conse- 
quently the recent order of the Court prohibiting the employ- 
ment of uncovenanted persons is illegal. 

The first Act in 1838 is the Bombay Customs Act already 
mentioned, repealing the inland transit duties and establishing 
new sea customs. Generally the duties are the same in the three 
Presidencies, but on cotton wool the Bombay tariff makes a mi- 
nute difference, which deserves to be noted. We give the duties 
below.* Any duty at all, and especially a double duty on our 
own exports, when carried in foreign bottoms, — that is in junks 
from China, ships belonging to the States of Asia or Africa, 
or to European States, is a wise measure to diminish the 
production of an article, the abundance of which is so much 
desired by the Lancashire manufacturers. The cotton trade 
scarcely survives the policy : nor will it be revived by govern- 
ment farms, nor by the mutual courtesies at present being ex- 
changed between certain parties in Manchester and Leadenhall 
Street. Might we venture to counsel the representatives of the 
cotton manufacturing interest, it would be to detinand in 
strong northern tones a reform of the revenue system of 
Western India, and a repeal of this most impolitic duty. 

The Bombay Customs Act is immediately followed by three 
Acts of an unimportant character : then follows the Bengal 
Bonded Ware-house -association Act, the first Act of Incorpo- 
ration granted by the Legislative Council of India, 'i'he capi- 
tal of the company was 10,00,000 Rupees or £100,000 stg. 
divided into 2000 shares : the capital, or a great portion of it, 
was employed in the erection of a very spacious and handsome 
pile of buildings facing the river, and in appearance highly 
creditable to the taste and architect of the association. This is 
the only private accommodation for bonding under the Public 
Ware-housing Act already mentioned; and from its really 
small extent compared with the vast commerce of the place. 


* Extract from Schedule B. to Act 1, 1838. 

On British 
Bottom*. 


Cotton Wool exported to Europe, the 
United States of America, or any Bri- 
tish possession m America........... 

Ditto ditto exported to places other than 
the above 


On Foreign 
Bottoms* 


Free. 9 annas 1|<^) 

per mannd, &c. 

9 annas per md. &e. 1 rupee 2 annas per 
maund,&c> 
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w^hould Infer, what we also believe to be the fact, that the 
Bonded Ware-houses of the government, like the other depart- 
ments of the customs-system, are managed in a liberal man- 
ner as it respects the convenience and interests of the merchants. 
We observe nothing peculiar in the constitution of this com- 
pany, except that at any time after March 1860, it may be 
dissolved by the Governor-General in Council, by an order in 
Council. 

In the Legislation for the minor Presidencies a spirit of 
meddling and interference, the principle of keeping every thing 
right by regulations of government appears to us remarkably 
prevalent. Thus, we have an act,* here for the branding and 
marking and registering of “ vessels belonging to any of her 
Majesty’s subjects residing within the Presideney of Bombay, 
and employed on the coasts of the territories subject to Bombay, 
or in trading coastwise, as also fishing vessels and harbour craft 
belonging to any of the same H* >M.’s subjects.” Being branded, 
marked and registered, tliej must also be certificated. Then 
comes the practical working of the system ; in few words it may 
be described as putting the whole shipping of the Coast and 
Port, including tlie largest and smallest vessels, under a jealous 
system of search, and subjecting it to confiscations and penalties 
for no real good, as we consider, to the state, and to the great 
inconvenience of commerce Probably it would be found upon 
enquiry that thaa^ regulations were originally necessary to pro- 
tect the trading mmopoly of the East India Company, and are 
retained for no assignable uses, but to protect the oj)ium and 
salt monopolies, and to prevent foreign coasting craft evading the 
double or discriminating duties. 

The Act book of this year affords gratifying proof of the 
expansion of the local commerce, in an Act to enable the Bank 
of Bengal to increase its capital. The Bank having in 1836 in- 
creased its capital to seventy lakhs of rupees (£700,000), this 
year obtained an Act to allow a further increase by subscrip- 
tion to such amount as should be sanctioned by the Governor- 
General of India in Council.t The increase permitted was to 
the amount of one million one hundred and twenty five thou- 
sand pounds sterling ; at which the capital of the Bank remains 
at present. It appears therefore that in three years the Hank 
nearly doubled its capital by subscription. We doubt not 
that if a subscription list should be again opened, the 
Capital might in a very short time be again doubled ; the 
very high profits made by the institution prove that there 


* Act XIX. of 1838. 
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is ample employment for a much larger banking capital. 
Sixteen lakhs and a half, or £165,000 sterling of the 
capital of the Bank belongs to government. In 1834, the 
Bank surrendered its old Charter and was reconstituted 
under an Act of the Legislative Council. From this Act 
we will describe the principal regulations by which this Insti- 
tution is governed. No other proprietor besides the govern- 
ment is allowed to hold more than forty shares (unless devolving 
on him by marriage or succession) being one lakh and sixteen 
thousand, or £16,000 sterling. The Bank shares are repre- 
sented by Certificates which arc transferrable by indorsement ; 
the indorsee must be registered at the Bank to perfect his 
title. The business of the Bank is managed by nine Direc- 
tors, of whom tlircc are appointed and are removable by the 
Governor-General in Council : the remaining six are elected 
by the proprietors ; two of these go out annually, and are not 
re-eligible until the next year’s election. The Directors ap- 
])ointed by government arc usually three Civil Servants in the 
Treasury Department ; at present, the Treasurer, under- 
Treasurcr and Accountant-General. The qualification for an 
elected Director is three shares of Rs. 4000 each. The pro- 
prietors are allowed to vote by proxy ; and as a great majority 
of them are not resident in Calcutta, but have mercantile 
agents there, it follows in fact, as might be supposed, that the 
elected Directors are generally members of three or four 
agency houses. The Directors form a Board, and to insure 
the reejuisite attendance, a weekly rotation is established. All 
accounts and all instruments whereby the Bank is intended to 
be bound, except cash notes, must be signed by three Direc- 
tors, and the common seal can be affixed only in the presence of 
three, who must sign in token of that presence. The expenses 
for establishment are limited to Rs. 60,000, but may be increas- 
ed by a General Meeting of the Proprietors, which is a matter 
of course, we presume, as the salaries of the two chief officers 
amount to nearly three fourths of this sum. The Bank is 
prohibited from engaging in any other than the following kinds 
of business ; 1. The discounting of negotiable securities. 

2. The keeping of Cash accounts. 3. Buying and selling of 
Bills of Exchange (payable in India ;) 4. The lending of 
money on short loans. 5. The buying and selling of bullion. 
6. The receiving of deposits. 7. The issuing and circulating 
of cash notes and Bank post bills. 8. The selling of property 
or securities deposited in the Bank as securities for loans and 
not redeemed, or of property or securities recovered by the 
Bank in satisfaction of debts and claims. And the Directors are 
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filcther placed under the following restrictions : (1) To dis- 
I ff t fi t no negotiable security and make no loan unless the 
Mount of cash in possession of the Bank and immediately 
ayfuluble shall be equal to at least one fourth of all the claims 
agsioat the Bank outstanding for the time being and payable 
on demand. (2) Not to discount any negotiable securities 
haring more than three months to run ; nor (3) to lend any 
money for more than 3 months, nor (4) to make any loan or 
advance on any Bank share or Certificate of shares ; nor (5) 
on mortgage, or on the security of any land, houses or immov- 
able property ; nor (6) on any negotiable security of any in- 
dividual partnership firm, which shall not carry on it the seve- 
ral responsibilities of at least two persons or firms unconnected 
with each other in general partnership; nor (7) be in advance 
to any individual partnership or &m, either by way of 
discount, loan or in any other manner (saving by loans 
on the deposit of government securities or goods not 
perishable as in the act mentioned) beyond the amount 
of three lakhs of rupees. But from these restrictions 
are excepted, loans on deposit of public securities to the 
full amount of the loan, or on deposit of goods not of 
a perishable nature. We may remark that, in these two 
last exceptions arc contained the pith of the A ct as it respects 
the interests of government : they really place, as probably was 
intended, all the resources of the Hank at the command of go- 
vernment, if it needs them : on public securities, that is, on pro- 
missory notes of the government, the Directors may advance 
without limit, and on goods not of a perishable nature, which 
would include perhaps salt in the government godowns, opium 
in store, and the goods in the arsenal of Fort William. 

To pursue our description. The Bank is restricted from 
being in advance directly to government more than 7^ lakhs, — 
the amount of Bank Stock originally held by government: 
and no person is to be allowed to overdraw his account. The 
Bank of Bengal is a Bank of issue. It may issue notes of not 
less than ten rupees each (£l) payable on demand, or at a 
date not exceeding 60 days’ sight, and to an amount in the whole 
not exceeding two crores of rupees or millions sterling. The 
Bank may not make any note, bill, or other instrument, contain- 
ing any promise undertaking or order for the payment of money, 
elsewhere than within the limits of India. 

The Bank of Bengal is, we believe, one of the very few joint 
stock institutions, in India, which has been managed successful- 
ly from the commencement. Its success is therefore popularly 
ascribed to the preponderating influence which its constitution 
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gives to the local Government in the direction of its 
But the success is rather to be ascribed to the very strict 
ciples and rules imposed by its constitution, and conseqriKtl^ 
the great care taken by the Directors to break through the rulst 
only in ^fe transactions. Many of these are proper bank* 
ing principles, acted upon as such in all the joint-stock 
banks in England. Others are arbitrary, and if defensible, 
only so on local grounds, such as that in Calcutta it is not safe 
to allow Directors any discretion. For example, it can scarcely 
be justified on any principle of banking, to fix at the same 
amount, for all seasons of the year and for all circumstances, 
without reference to the varying amount of business or the 
actual state of commerce and of the money market, for times 
of peace and times of war, the proportion of cash to be held by 
the bank. Such a rule may be necessary for India; but it is 
not banking on general and received banking principles. Nor 
is it, as it appears to us either, sound or expedient, to prescribe 
the screw when necessary exclusively to be applied to discounts 
and loans, that is, to the operations of the merchants ; when the 
necessity fur the screw may have arisen from operations in 
favor of Government, e. g. from purchasing of bullion with 
bank notes and selling it on credit to Government. 

A comparison on a few points, between the Bank of Bombay 
and B.'ink of Bengal, both constituted generally alike, will 
further shew the arbitrary character of some of the above res- 
trictions and regulations. The Bank of Bombay, with a capital 
of only 50 lakhs, or less than half that of the sister institution, is 
under the same limit, viz. 3 lakhs, as it respects its private dis- 
counts or advances : the extent allowed as to its advances to Go- 
vernment is the same, viz. 7 lakhs, and the same the extent al- 
lowed as to the amount of notes it may put in circulation. The 
same remarks apply to the Bank of Madras ; its capital is only 30 
lakhs : 7^ the amount of its advances to Government ; 3 lakhs the 
limit of its discounts to individual firms, and I crore of rupees or 
one million sterling the amount of notes it may put in circulation. 

The number of Acts passed this year was 32 : the minor ones, 
not hitherto noticed, may summarily be described as follows. 
An Act for the N. W. Provinces putting the manufacture of 
salt under regulation. An Act for Madras, relating to the 
power of the joint criminal judge of Cochin. An Act for Bom- 
bay, empowering the Sudder Dewani Adalut to commit for 
perjury. An Act for Bombay, empowering the Governor to 
issue a Commission to examine witnesses in certain cases. An 
Act for Bengal, giving new powers to Zillah judges. An Act 
for Bombay, subjecting palanquins, &o. to the Bhore Ghat 
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An Act for Bombay, empowering magistrates to award 
Mj^j^ies, compensation to injured parties. An Act for the 
% IBl provinces, putting Kemaon under the ordinary judicial 
wd rerenue system. An Act for Bengal and the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, providing for the remuneration of Amins for effecting 
the partition of estates. An Act for Madras, giving certain 
native judges the same powers as Zillah judges in relation to 
hidden treasure. An Act to empower the Governor-General 
of India in Council to enlarge the powers of certain native 
judges. An Act for Madras, to limit the quantity of Gunjah 
‘and Bhang which any person may have in his possession with- 
out a license. An Act for Bombay, to repeal parts of a certain 
regulation, — subject not mentioned. An Act for Bombay, to 
transfer the jurisdiction over suits respecting lands and tenures, 
from the Revenue ^ ourts to the Civil Courts, &c. An Act for 
Madras, giving a summary appeal in certain cases to Sudder 
Amins from Munsiffs, &c. An Act for Bombay, prescribing 
the form of security to be taken from unconvenanted officers, 
and regulating the liability of their sureties. A Post Office 
Act. An Act empowering the Governor-General in Council to 
direct the coinage of even annnas or sixteenth parts of the Com- 
pany's rupee. An Act for Bengal, giving in certain cases a 
summary appeal from Munsiffs to Zillah and city judges. An 
Act for Madras, removing the exemption of certain laud 
grants from sequestration. An Act for Madras, empowering 
the Governor in Council to make orders for trial of prisoners 
in certain cases. An Act for Bengal, providing for tlie trial of 
suits over which the Sudder Amin has jurisdiction, when 
the Amlah or Vakils of his Court are interested parties. An 
Act making perjury, on conviction at Sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer or jail delivery, punishable with transportation. 
An Act for Bengal, for the prevention and punishment of con- 
traband trade in salt. An Act for Bengal, providing for the 
establishment of officers for the registry ot' deeds and making 
new regulations. An Act for amending the Criminal Law, 
in cases within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. An 
Act for Bengal, giving one justice the j)owers exercised before 
only by two, in certain cases. The English Wills Act, on the 
adoption of which we shall offer a few remarks presently. 

We will here pause to remark that the Acts for the years 
1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838, which we have just passed in re- 
view, and up to Act 20 of 1839 inclusive, have no title ; most 
of the subsequent Acts arc entitled in the same general manner 
as Acts of Parliament. None of the Acts, to the present time, 
have any marginal abstract of the contents of the different sec- 
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tJons ; in which respect they differ from the previous presidency 
regulations as well as from Acts of Parliament. A general Index 
is published at the end of each year, but a defective work of the 
kind. 

The legislation of the year 1839 is chiefly remarkable for the 
number of English statutes adopted for India. The first in 
order of this class is, the Prisoner’s Counsel Act, entitled, — 
(and it is the first Indian Act to which any title is given) 
— “ An Act for enabling persons charged with offences to make 
their defence more effectually.” The Dower Act, also, — en- 
titled “ An Act for the amendment of the Law relating to 
Dower,” was adopted. Also, the Inheritance Act, entitled 
“ An Act for the amendment of the Law of Inheritance.” One 
of tlie provisions of the great modern Law Amendment Act, — 
that relating to interest, was also adopted, and is entitled “ An 
Act concerning the allowance of interest in certain cases.” As 
it respects English statutes, the Government is understood to be 
entirely guided in the adoption of them, by the Supreme Court 
Judges; and hence we find them adopted, servilely, we must 
be permitted to say, to the very letter. For instance, the Indian 
Act copies the very stringent provisions of the English Wills 
Act, res[)ccting the attestation and execution of Wills ; though 
in England, it was some centuries after tlie right to make a will 
Avas established, before any such regulations were deemed expe- 
dient, and that cxi)cdicncy if expedient they became, which we 
venture to doubt, arose from the numerous recent Will forgeries 
and Wills made under suspicious circumstances by aged persons 
and others of doubtful competency. To characterize the po- 
licy of this Act in few Avords, as it respects the attestation 
and execution of Avills, we should say it is much the 
same, as if because mad-men increased and the physcians 
Avere not successful in the application of the usual remedies, 
all sane men should be put in bonds and fetters. Few per- 
sons would be likely to understand the attestation clause of 
the Wills Act Avithout the assistance of an attorney, still fewer 
to apply it or act upon it correctly. In England, however, the 
existence of technical requirements is known, and testators can 
get an attorney, night or day, in all seasons and all weathers, 
in all i)laccs too, an attorney can be had as easily as a Doctor : 
but the case is very different in India; and besides in India, the 
circumstances have not developed themselves, which rendered 
these forms expedient or necessary ; nor, when the character of 
the Anglo-Indian population is considered, is it likely that the 
same grounds of expediency should ever occur in India. These 
were special reasons, equally beneath and above the considera- 
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4^ of copyists, why the English form of attestation should 
il^aye been imposed on India. 

^9his year presents few remarkable Acts. The Madras Fort 
l^ties Act is one which demands a few observations. It is 


Act to consolidate the old port dues and establish one Duty 
lieu of them. It is in terms An Act of commutation ; and as 
the trouble is less of paying one sum, on one account, to one 
department, than several sums, on several accounts, to several 
departments, the Act in this point of view has our praise, but for 
nothing else, and we are rather disposed to regard it as a measure 
of red tape policy ; in reality, to keep up charges which otherwise 
must have been abolished. The charges commuted are anchorage 
duty, light-house duty, regular boat-hire and report catamaran- 
hire. An anchorage-duty, ezpluned with reference to the actual 
circumstances in which a ship is placed when it arrives off Madras, 
can only mean a tax paid by a ship for the privilege of letting 
down her anchor: it is, and probably always was, a naked tax, 
unconnected with any equivalent advantage or service which 
might form a consideration for it : part and parcel, in short, of a 
system, one object of which was to drive away free traders, or 
make them bear the weight of local jobbers. The light-house 
duty may indeed be said to have been paid for an equivalent 
or consideration, and therefore might still be fairly imposed, 
if considerations of general policy justified the imposition of 
dues of this kind. But what are the regular boat-hire and 
report catamaran-hire? Captains of ships of whom we have 
asked, are unable to answer the question ; they belong to 
ages gone by, and in the present day, except as consolidated 
taxes, they are unknown: ships we are told pay their own 
boat-hire at Madras, and as for the Report Catamaran, if there 
be such a boat at Madras, its charge belongs to the custom- 
house establishment 

The Act under discussion is important in another point of 
view : it has a differential scale; one charge for foreign Europe- 
an and American ships, and a different one for all other ships. 
On the favored class the commuted duty is three annas (4^d. 
English) per ton on the tonnage of the ship, but not calculated 
beyond 700 tons : on foreign European and American ships, 
it is three annas and 4 pie (5d.) per ton, calculated up to the 
full tonnage. According to the above rates, passenger ships 
touching at Madras would generally have to pay £13 stg. 
besides agency charges. For this sum, no service is commonly 
rendered from the shore, but the firing of a signal gun. ^ Arri- 
ved at Madras, a ship lies in an open roadstera, for be it ^ ob- 
served, the port of Madras” is a mere legal entity or fiction ; 
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there is neither river, creek, bay nor bight, nor pier, nor 
jetty, nor any thing else artificial, but the light house to 
distinguish it. 

Besides providing for the Port of Madras, the Act also provides 
for a commutation of duties at any subordinate port of Madras: 
but instead of establishing the commutation, the Act merely 
empowers the Governor-General in Council to direct it to take 
place, and in that event, the commutation is to be, one anna 
(l^d.) per ton on the favored class of shipping, and one anna and 
four pie (2d.) per ton on foreign, making the difference as 
between 6 and 9, or 50 per cent, against the foreign, while at 
the chief port the difference is only as 18 to 21, or under 
18 per cent. 

Among the General Acts of this year, was one of a class 
already mentioned, abolishing the exemption by reason of 
place of birth or of descent, — in other words, the exemption 
enjoyed by H. M. subjects of European origin, from the 
jurisdiction of the Revenue Courts. Another Act abolishes 
the institution fee on appeals to H. M. in Council, and 
the Stamp duties paid on papers used on such appeals. It 
may be conjectured that these most unjust and oppressive 
imposts were withdrawn, as obnoxious to the Privy Council ; 
or as opposed to the verdict of the public and of parliament 
against taxes on law proceedings, but on appeals inIndia,to every 
court of every grade, the stamp duties are still retained : in num- 
ber, amount, and oppressive variety, they exceed all bounds of 
comparison with the abolished stamp duties in England. We 
regard the stamp duties on law proceedings in India as a mon- 
ster grievance; and no necessities of revenue can, in our 
opinion, justify them : but as they arc confined to the Com- 
pany’s Courts, and consequently press almost exclusively on 
natives, we cannot indulge the hope of their removal, until they 
attract the attention of parliament and the people of England. 

The year 1839 was an important year for the Straits Settle- 
ments. No fewer than five Acts, which we will briefly describe, 
were passed for the government of them. One belongs to the class 
of criminal or penal law, and invites no further observation. 
Another belongs to the class of Abkarri regulations : this has 
arrested our attention : cursorily, we learn from it, that the funds 
for local public purposes in the Straits settlements are partly de- 
rived from an old monopoly or exclusive privilege, assumed 
by Government, of buying and selling certain articles. 
The monopoly, it appears, is farmed out, and the object of this 
Act is, to protect the farmers against contraband. Simply to 
make such a mischievous mode of raising a revenue notorious. 
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will, we may hope in the present day, induce its abolition : 
its obscurity might protect it, did it rest on a bye law of some 
petty corporation ; but here it is, amoug the acts of the Gover- 
nor-General of India in Council. 

The object of the third Act to which we have adverted is, to 
prevent persons in the Straits* settlements from waging war, or 
otherwise giving hostile aid against any ally or state at peace with 
the Government of the territories of the East India Company. The 
remaining one, and most important of the five Acts, relates to the 
holding of land in the Straits settlements, and to the registration 
of grants of it. A brief analysis of this Act, with a few observa- 
tions, may bo useful to direct enquiry on a subject of very gene- 
ral importance. British commerce with the East, in a certain 
sense, may be said much to depend on the assessment and mode 
of collection of the land revenue. The amount, except in 
some parts of Bengal, where it has been settled in perpetuity, 
is at the discretion of the officers of Government. A general 
charge against this, or any other body of persons, would be 
futile: and specific charges cannot be made, because the in- 
formation we have not, but it is contained in tlie archives of the 
dififerent provinces and districts, and the bureaux of Govern- 
ment. But we can suggest an hypothesis which wo think will 
bring conviction to the minds of most men. Suppose thousands 
and thousands of square miles of country, a whole continent, an 
eighth of the whole globe, to belong to one Sovereign : India 
or Russia for example : anti that Sovereign to claim to be the 
lord of the soil : and in virtue of his lordship, to derive a revenue 
from the land ; which he does, not by assessing districts ia 
certain amounts, like the old land tax assessments in Englaoi^ 
but by sending collectors every where, to make bargains for 
rent, as a petty landholder might do, whose estate was within 
the circuit of a ride any morning. Further, suppose the Collector 
to be a foreigner, an European, almost the only one of his 
nation within a district of hundreds of square miles, covered with 
a population, whose language, manners, and ideas arc imperfect- 
ly understood by him. What, wo ask, might be safely predicated 
of such a system. The only predication which the hypothesis 
would appear to involve, but is not true in fact, if applied to 
India, is that a Collector so circumstanced jrould cheat both the 
natives and his own Government ; that they do not do in the pre- 
sent day, thanks to Mr. Burke’s determined and successful efforts 
to bring the officers of government in India to a state of subordi- 
nation. No one who has the smallest regard to truth would call 
in question the personal integrity of the great majority of the 
officers of Government. But still they are governed by no 
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system, and with only one principle to guide them, viz., that 
their merit in the estimation of the Government depends on the 
amount of their land revenue reaUzations. Such a rule must lead 
to over assessment and all sorts of methods of making money 
for Government: thus, in some of the cotton districts of 
Western India, the revenue must be paid, before the crop is 
allowed to be taken off the field ; the crop therefore becomes 
sacrificed cither to the money lender or to the Government : 
the ryot heart-broken quits his field; turns thug or dacoit, 
and England, Europe, the world, suffer by dimini^ed cultiva- 
tion of one article, the mere consequence of a vicious land 
revenue system. We will now briefly state the provisions of 
the Act alluded to, with a few remarks to assist criticism. Sec- 
tion 1, enacts that the rules prescribed in the Act shall be in 
force for regulating the assessment and collection of the rents 
payable to Government in the Straits’ Settlements. This 
would lead us to expect in subsequent clauses an insight into 
the revenue system ; but when we come to them we find only 
this, viz. that all land not exempted by competent authority, 
shall be assessed in such manner, at such rate, and under such 
conditions as the Collector acting under the instructions of the 
Governor of Bengal shall determine. This is what is called a 
rule : lucus a non lucendo ; for it rules, governs, decides nothing, 
but leaves an absolute discretion in the Governor of Bengal, or 
in the smaller personage, the Collector, if the former gives 
no instructions. Sec, 3, empowers the collector to eject per- 
sons who refuse to engage for, or to remove from the land, with- 
in one month from the date on which he shall be called upon by 
the collector to enter into such engagement. iSce. 4, makes it 
the duty of all magistrates and police ofHcers " to aid and assist 
the collector in the due exercise of the power of ejectment con- 
ferred upon the said collector by the said foregoing section,” 
and ira[)oscs on the resisting settler fine and imprisonment. 
Sec. 5, relates to tlic clearing and occupying of waste 
and forest lands for the purposes of agriculture. Persons 
desirous to take such land are directed to go to the collector, 
who is to measure and assess and grant a lease of the land, 
under the conditions, &c. prescribed by the Governor of Bengal. 
And if by reason of the density of the jungle or other obsta- 
cles, it is impracticable to do all this, the collector may permit 
the land to be cleared and occupied, under condition for future 
assessment. The collector may in these cases grant a lease 
for twenty years, renewable for thirty years more, but on 
such conditions as the Governor of Bengal may determine. 
Bee. 6, provides for the setting up and maintaining of land- 
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marks. If the settler omits to repair them, the collector may or- 
der the repairs to be done, and le^y three times the cost upon the 
defaulter. Sec. 7. Ail proposals or applications for grants 
for a term “ exceeding that specified in Section 5, for the purpose 
of erecting houses or durable works beyond the limits of the 
principal towns,” are to be forwarded to the Governor of 
Bengu, ** who will grant or reject such application, as in his 
judgment may seem fit” The united effect of these two 
Sections, the 5th and 7tb, is, that the collector has no power 
to make a grant for a longer term than twenty years : the 
repewal of terms of twenty years is entirely at the discretion 
of the Governor of Bengal, and can be only for thirty years 
longer: and if, the short term of twenty years is wholly 
insufficient for the capitalists or settler’s purpose, and he 
wants to build, and consequently requires a longer term, 
the collector has no authority at all in such a case : the 
application must be sent to the Governor of Bengal ; who, 
as the act says, “ will grant or reject ” it ; but there is a 
third alternative, which we regard ns equally probable, viz. 
that it may never be considered at all, or be considered only 
after such a lapse of time as releases the other party from 
his proposal. See. 7, prescribes the manner in which leases 
shall be executed, and some formal conditions to be observed 
in them. It is remarkable here that the rent is to be fixed 
per acre, and not by the Indian measurement : and, moreover, 
in the Kegister of the lease are to be entered, besides the 
particulars contained in the lease, any other conditions ma- 
terial to the rights of Government and of the party obtain- 
ing the lease.” Sec. 9, empowers the (’ollector to accept a 
surrender of lease for the purpose of a re-granting the same 
property in subdivisions. Sec. 10, prescribes the rules res- 
pecting the payment of rents and the recovery of them when 
in arrear. Sec. 1 1 , provides for the registration of changes of 
ownership. All transfers are required to be made in the 
English language and according to a form to be ** found 
in the Collector’s ofi&ce ” Sec. 12, excepts from the opera- 
tion of the Act such cultivators, &c. as hold their land “ by 
prescription, subject only to a payment to Government of 
one-tenth part of the produce thereof.” It deserves to be 
remarked in this act that the Governor of Bengal, who is two 
thousand miles away, and the Collector, who is a Bengal civi- 
lian, are apparently the only two persons concerned in the 
administration of the land revenue of these rich settlements. 
Both have absolute power, and there is no appeal from the 
decision of either of them. 
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The remaining Acts, all of a minor character, for the year 
1839 are the following. An Act for Bengal, to empower 
Collectors to appoint persons to sell property distrained for 
arrears of revenue. An Act relating to fines ; providing for 
their enforcement, and limiting their amount when it is loft un- 
defined. An Act for Madras, defining the powers of Tahsil- 
dars. An Act for Bombay, subjecting to general regulations 
certain specified villages which had lapsed to Government. 
An Act for Bengal, for regulating the privilege of suing in 
forma pauperis. An Emigration Act, since repealed. An 
Act for Madras, regulating the importation and exportation of 
sugar and the giving of certificates of origin. An Act to 
modify the postage duties. An Act relating to the trial of 
Thuggi. An Act for Bombay, dispensing with a reference to 
the budder Foujdari Adalut in the case of certain criminal 
sentences. An Act for Bombay, authorizing the Governor of 
Bombay to prohibit the levy of buck, &c. An Act for Calcutta, 
limiting the jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace, in cases of 
larceny. An Act for authorizing sentences of imprisonments, 
with or without hard labour, by courts martial in certain 
cases. An Act to repeal an Act whereby Ganjam .md Viza- 
gapatam were put under the general regulations Oi Govern- 
ment, and putting them under agents of the Governor of 
Madras. An Act for Bombay, limiting the powers of Collec- 
tors as Magistrates and Assistant Collectors as Deputy Magis- 
trates in certain cases. An Act for Bengal, for regulating 
enquiries into the truth of matters implicating the conduct of 
public officers not removable without the sanction of Govern- 
ment. An Act for Calcutta, authorizing the Court of Bequests 
to execute decrees passed by the judge of the 24-Pergunnahs. 
An Act for Bombay, for the regulation of building in Bombay 
and Calcutta. An Act relating to offences against the coin. 

In the year 1840, after two or three insignificant Acts, we 
come to the act incorporating the Bank of Bombay. It is 
remarkable that the establishing of a Bank similar to the Bank 
of Bengal should have been deferred at the minor presideneies, 
BO many years after the proved success of the latter. It is also 
remarkable that while the trade and commerce of Bombay 
nearly equal that of Bengal, the capital of the Bank of Bombay 
should be only four-ninths of that of tlie sister institution. 
The difierence in the profits of the two institutions is equally 
remarkable: the Bank of Bombay has, we believe, never 
divided more than 7 per cent, per annum : its shares are at 
par or a very small premium, while the Bank of Bengal has 
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divided double that rate, and its ehares are at 70 per cent, 
premium. We are not acquainted with the actual amount of 
notes of the two institutions in circulation ; nor the average 
period for which they are out; but we recommend these sub- 
jects to the enquiry of statisticians. 

^ The two Acts immediately following the Act incorpora- 
ting the Bank of Bombay are among the most useful 
and creditable of those which are of Indian as contradis- 
tinguished to parliamentary origin yet passed by the Le- 
gislative Council. Act 4 of 1840, is an Act for preventing 
affrays concerning the possession of land, and for providing 
relief in cases of forcible dispossession; but it is confined to 
Bengal, where, indeed, the evil against which it provides may 
have been more rampant than in the other Presidencies, but as 
it exists to some extent in these, the Act, we conceive, should 
have been extended to them. We note this as a counterpoise 
to the great laudations which have been claimed and given 
for this piece of legislative wisdom. 

The object, as expressed in the above title, is well 
defined and the manner of accomplishing it, obvious and 
simple. Section 1, as a preliminary, provides that the Act 
shall apply to persons of every class or description, whe- 
ther British born subjects or others. Sec. 2, provides for 
the case of disputes ** likely to induce a breach of the 
peace concerning any Land, Premises, Water, Fisheries, 
Crops,” &c., and toquires the magistrate of the district, upon 
such probability Mng certified to him, to call on all the parties 
concerned (whether Proprietors, dependent Talookdars, Farmers 
under Farmers, Ryots or other persons) to attend his Court in 
person or by agent, and to give in a written statement of their 
respective claims a.s respects the fact of actual possession of the 
subject of dispute. The magistrate thereupon has this duty, viz. 
without reference to the merits of the claims of any party to the 
of possession, to proceed to enquire what party was in fact 
in possession when the dispute arose, and upon satisfying himself 
as to that fact, to record such party as entitled to retain posses- 
sion until ousted by due course of law, and to forbid all 
disturbance of possession until such time, and if necessary to 
put such party in possession and maintain him in possession. 
By Sec. 3, if the magistrate is unable to satisfy himself as to what 
party was in possession when the dispute arose, he may attach 
the subject of dispute until the rights of the parties are deter- 
mined by a competent court. Next the Act provides for an- 
other class of cases, viz. those of actual forcible dispossession 
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without authority of law. Sec. 4 provides that upon complaint of 
an actual forcible dispossession of any Land, Premises, Water, 
Fisheries Crops, &c. the magistrate ofthe district shall bring all 
the parties concerned before him, and if he finds the complaint 
substantiated he is to record a decision to that effect and rein- 
state the ousted party, but the complaint must be made within 
one month after the dispossession. 

Another case is next provided against, viz. of a dispute res- 
pecting newly formed lands, of which no one has ever had 
possession, by Sec. 5 the magistrate, if satisfied of this fact, 
IS to “ award possession to tlie party to whom the right of pos- 
session belongs, according to law or custom, and shall maintain 
that party in possession until the right to possession be deter- 
mined by a competent Court.” 

Next comes another case, that of a dispute concerning the 
** right of use of any land or water,” the magistrate, by Sec. 6, 
is to enquire into the matter, and according to the result of 
the enquiry upon his judgment, lie is to maintain the right of 
use to the public, or to the class of person:;, or to the indivi- 
duals, whom he may deem entitled, until the party claiming ad- 
versely shall obtain the decision of a competent Court in favor 
of his exclusive right of use. The language of this clause is 
somewhat confused and denotes a defective acquaintance with 
the juris-prudential distinctions between the objects of usufruct 
and possession : but still we apprehend it is a good practical work- 
ing provision. Sec. 7, contains the penal sanction. Sec. 8, 
makes all “ orders passed under this Act appealable in the usual 
manner under the regulations and laws that are or may be in 
force relating to appeals from the orders of Magistrates or other 
officers exercising the powers of Magistrates.” This right of 
appeal, we must be permitted to say, has our unqualified con- 
demnation, as incongruous with the objects of the act, which 
generally are of the simplest kind, — to ascertain the fact of 
possession, to keep the possession secure against force and 
violence, and to restore it, if there has been a forcible dis- 
possession. The manner of proceeding on an appeal is 
not adapted to this subject of investigatitui. The right of 
appeal also interferes with the utility of the Act, which de- 
pends on the fact which is submitted to the Magistrate being 
decided on the spot and at the instant, and on the immediate 
and peremptory enforcement of the Magistrate’s decision. The 
right of appeal keeps alive the quarrel, and if violence has been 
used, gives for a time impunity to that violence. The conse- 
quences of this right of appeal are already beginning to deve- 
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lope themselves. A Magistrate knowing that his decision is 
not final, but is appealable, will see doubt where there ought to 
he none ; and for no reason but that he knows what may be clear 
him with the witnesses before him, must still be doubtful upon 
Appeal, and therefore he will not decide the fact of possession ; 
but attach the land under the third Section ; and weak magis- 
trates will find every case doubtful ; and hence iittachments will 
progressively increase, and finally the whole benefit of the Act will 
be what may result from the third section. This power of attach- 
ment, though a wise provision when confined within proper limits, 
will, in the excess of its exercise, which we anticipate as a con- 
sequence of the right of appeal, be but an exchange of a lesser 
for a greater evil We have heard the appeal defended on the 
ground that the decision of the fact of possession often deter- 
mines the right of possession : but this we deny ; and the re- 
mark appears to us founded in an ignorance both of practical and 
scientific jurisprudence. For example, the fact that I was on such 
a day in possession of such a house cannot by possibility prove 
my right or exclude proof of an adverse right in another 
person ; but my right may very likely rest on such simple clear 
notorious recent evidence, that the bare exhibition of that evi- 
dence at once removes the doubt which contradictions had raised 
as to the fact of possession. For example, the owner of a house 
complains of forcible dispossession by the tenant in possession ; 
the tenant says, he succeeded nut the owner but an inter- 
mediate tenant, and the latter conies forward and says he did 
not forcibly dispossess the owner, but the owner voluntarily gave 
up the possession. Now up to that point of the case, the 
question of fiict may well appear a doubtful one, by reason of 
the hard swearing of the party in the wrong and the strong 
contradictions ; but the intermediate tenant to corroborate his 
statement, adds, the owner not only voluntarily gave up the 
possession, but did so under a contract, a ]K)ttah, an izarah, &c. 
and here it is. Now this is evidence of ripht and propeiiy 
receiveable ; but the magistrate however he may be infiuenced 
by it, does not decide the right ; for, whether he regards the 
pottah as genuine or as a forgery, he does not .decide either, 
but looks at it as a fact which corroborates one of the con- 
tending statements, and cannot be reconciled with the other of 
them. Were ours a journal of jiirisiirudencc we should enlarge 
on the subject : were it a magazine or a newspaper we could 
give proof, we think of the practical mischief of the appeal ; but 
in the Calcutta Reoiew^ we can only record our strong opinion, 
and just hint the argument on which that opinion rests. 
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Sec. 9, authorizes^ the magistrate with consent to refer 
disputes to arbitration. Sec. 10, reserves existing rights of 
attachment. Sec. 11, as usual, excludes from the benefit and 
oi>eration of the Act, the city of Calcutta, because it is blessed 
with a Supreme Court, which, however, has no similar powers 
or jurisdiction, but still is an established barrier to the admission 
of every reform and innovation which wants the sanction of 
technical reason. Hence, in Calcutta a fellow may go and put 
a padlock on our stable, — we refer to a case which has bap- 
pened, — and take possession of the compound, and the Supreme 
Court will maintain this forcible dispossession, until the ejected 
party has gone through the wretched, tricky, technical, unintel- 
ligible costly remedy as it is called of an action of ejectment. 
There is therefore one law for the city, another for the country, 
and the two systems in practical operation are utterly discre- 
pant ; for, the one will not allow even him who has right to use 
violence : the other is indifferent to the fact of violence or pos- 
session, and gives an immunity for a time to the violent. 

An Act so beneficial in its intent ought to have been 
general; it has been nearly eight years in force, and is still 
confined to Bengal. 

The Act just described is immediately succeeded by another 
of the very highest merit ; and not being a mere consequence 
of the Charter Act, the commendation wliich it deserves belongs, 
as appears to us, to the Government of India. It is entitled, 
an Act concerning the oaths and declarations of Hindus and 
Mahomincdaiis. It has a preamble, in which is recited, that the 
oaths in use, namely, by swearing on the water of the Ganges 
and on the Koran, and according to other forms, are repugnant 
to the consciences or feelings of the Hindus or Mahoinmedans, 
and that they had been found obstructions to justice, and the 
cause of other inconveniences: and for these reasons — and 
many others, and better and truer ones, we should say, might 
be alleged, — the Act proceeds to abolish these oaths, and it 
substitutes for them the following affirmation : — 

“ 1 RoloniTily Hffirm in tlie prosencp of Almighty God, that what I shall 
state shall he the truth the wliole truth, and nothing hut the truth." 

We have no objection to make to this affirmation, except that 
it is theistical, and therefore, in our judgment, not adapted for 
the worshippers of idols of wood and stone, whose conceptions 
cannot possibly reach the sublime idea of the presence of God, 
as expressed here by the Legislative Council. As little suited 
is it, as we apprehend, to the mass of followers of the Koran. 
But taking the affirmation as unexceptionable in this respect. 
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it would be, it appears to us, difficult to assign a good reason, 
why it should be confined, as it is, to the Hindus and Mahom- 
medans of all the oriental races, and not be extended to every 
pagan people : to Parsis, Chinese, Burmese for instance, to 
whose ** consciences and feelings,” the oaths retained must be 
as repugnant as to Hindus and Mahommedans ; indeed the 
religion of the Chinese and Burmese may be regarded as an 
heretical sect of Hinduism. Besides, the distinction, as far as 
it preserves the oriental forms of swearing is open to the capital 
objection, that it ascribes in principle, to some of the lowest 
superstitions that ever afflicted the human mind, an utility in a 
court of justice as a politico-religious sanction. 

This Act, intended to apply only to Hindus and Mahom- 
medans, it might have been expected would have received in 
relation to this its too narrow object, a large, a liberal, a reme- 
dial interpretation, which should have extended it to all Hindus 
and all Mahommedans and all (hurls ; and it cannot be doubted 
by any one accustomed to the science of interpretation, that 
that was the intention of the Legislative Council: than the 
three first clauses of the Act axpressions cannot be more 
general, as it respects the Courts wnich were to use the new 
affirmation : but the fourth clause is as follows : — “ that this 
Act shall not extend to any declaration made under the 
authority of Act No. 21 of 1837, nor to any declaration or 
affirmation made in any of Her Majesty’s Courts of Justice 
the effect of which, we apprehend, clearly is and was intended to 
be, that it saves from the operation of the Act, not any kind of 
oaths, in any court whatever, but simply the specified declara- 
tions. Sir Lawrence Peel and his colleagues however of ths 
Supreme Court of Calcutta have pronounced the strange con- 
struction, that this clause continues the old system of swearing 
in all Her Majesty’s Courts, which term includes not only the 
Supreme Court but all Justices of the Peace, whether in the 
East India Company’s service or not who have Her Majesty’s 
Commission : and consequently, the oaths, the use of which 
such Justices both in the Police Offices in Calcutta and in the 
Mofussil had actually discontinued, not having the faintest 
suspicion that any oaths were saved in any courts whatever 
under the above quoted section, were restored, until the other 
day an Act was passed (which we shall have occasion to notice) 
giving a partial and but partial correction to this decision.* 

* The above Act mav, in relation to the question here discussed, be considered as 
composed of a preamble, an enactmg port, end a saving clause or exception. The use 

of a saving donee properly is, to take out of the general words of the enacting clause 
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The Act abolishing the Pilgrim tax was passed this year, and 
in every point of view deserves unqualified approbation, though 
we may mention, we have heard an enlightened Hindu express 
an opinion that instead of abolishing the tax, it should have 
been applied to the education of the people, and thus supersti- 
tion would have been contributing to its own decay. There is 
more ingenuity than soundness in this opinion : all experience 
proves that for the sake of revenue, Government will cherish 
the greatest political and social evils, if it is permitted to derive a 
revenue from them ; and this, if there were no other reasons, 
would be a sufficient one for abolishing a tax founded in 
the superstition of the people, and for utterly breaking 
all connection, all sympathy of objects, between officers of the 
state and the Brahmans. 

There are no other very remarkable Acts of 1840. The 
minor Acts of this year are the following. An Act for Madras, 
regulating the procedure on trials referred to the Court of 
Foujdari Adalut. An Act for regulating the execution of 
sentences of imprisonment passed by courts martial. An Act 
for Bengal, opening the offices of Deputy and Assistant Begis- 
ter of the Sudder Courts to uncovenanted servantP. An Act 
for Madras, concerning the signing of awards by the members of 
Punchayats. An Act for Bombay, amending the Law con- 
cerning prisoners sentenced to labor or solitude. An Act for the 


■omediiiig, or some lueHTiing, whieli it would otlierwise include : but exceptions or 
saving clauses (tliougb tliib is tlieir proper use) — are often uiiiiecessarily introduced 
ex Mi\jori Cautela, us tlie lawyers call it, — to prevent the possible extension of on 
enactment to mutters not really intended to be witliiu its operation. The preamble, 
in the present instance, states the subject matter of the Act, vi/.., uadis as administered 
to Hindus niid Miilionietans, and describes tliem all as luidor the some category, of a 
grievance to tJiese classes of persons, and consequently as n public evil. This is the 
whole of ilie preamble. 1’hen comes the enacting clause winch refers to a subse- 
quent extepliuii ; aud the enacting clause says that excepting as is tliereinafter 
excepted, instead of any ouUi or decluialion now authorized, &c. Hindoos and Maho- 
metans shall moke the nflirmation following. Plainly, this affiimation would have 
been of universal uppliciitiou, m jiuiicinl proceedings but for tlie exccjition: what 
then IS the exception or saving clause? It is simply tins: — that the Art shall not 
extend (1) “hi auy declamhun made under the aiilhoritv of Act No. 21 of 
1837 •* nor” (2) “ to au> declaration or affirrmlion made ui any of H. M.’b 

Courts of Justice." What can be more plain Ilian that tins exception applies 
not to oaths, but to affirmations and declarations. Altin^iatious aud declaia- 
tious already ni use are preserved ; the affirmation given bv the Act is to be in 
substitution of oaths injudicial proceedings, but not in substitution of any existing 
affirmations or declarations, or not of those mentioned in the saving clause. We 
add this note to our text under the following impression ; that while on the one 
hand the decisions of the Supreme Court are not to be treated as cabbola above or 
beneath criticism ; on the otner hand, they axe not lightly to be impugned, without 
some exhibition of reason. We impugn the decision alluded to, and we regard the 
exe re w of the right of free discussion on all the subjects of intellectual comprehen- 
sion as of the Jirst importance to mauhind. We protest against the cloud and mysteiy 
in which the lawyers have shrouded a branch of study which can be made oa intelli- 
gible as the science of morals. 
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settlements, respecting buildings. An Act for Bombay, 
^4l||MMiing certain regulations to the Agents of Foreign Sove- 

An Act concerning the management of Convicts trans- 
posM to places within the factories of the Fast India Company. 
An Act for Madras, amending a regulation respecting penal- 
ties for breaches of the Salt Laws. An Act for Bombay, 
respecting Licenses for sale of Liquors. An Act respecting 
procedure on appeals in forma pauperis. An Act for Bengal, 
respecting auction purchasers of permanently settled estates : 
(repealed). Another repealed Act for Bengal. An Act for 
.the punishment of vagrants in the three Preaidenciy Towns. 
An Act for the execution of Mofussil process within the Pre- 
sidency Towns. An Act for amending the law with respect to 
rates for municipal purposes in Calcutta. An Act for Bengal, 
respecting the Abkari revenue. And besides these, several Acts 
of Parliament were adopted. An Act for the amendment of 
the Law concerning the negotiation of Bills of Exchange. An 
Act for amending the Law administered in the Supreme Courts 
with reference to arbitrations, damages, and interested wit- 
nesses. An Act for the amendment of the law regarding 
factors. An Act for rendering a written memorandum neces- 
sary in certain cases. 

Having now passed in review but five of the thirteen years 
which have elapsed since the Charter Act, it is obvious that the 
remaining Acts of the present decade would require more space 
than one number of the Kkvikw can afford to this subject. 
We shall therefore here conclude for the present; not, W'e may 
add, in the manner we had designed and still intend, when we 
shall have laid the entire legislation of the new era and system 
before our readers. Many general inferences have already 
occurred to us : others will be suggested by Acts yet to be 
reviewed ; other questions of law and government will have to be 
mooted ; and therefore for the present w'e must take leave, roc 
a short time, of this subject, which we commend in the interval 
to the reflection of our readers. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine, hy 
T, A. Wise, M.D, 8ro. Calcutta, 1845. 

2. An Essay on the Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, hy J. Forbes 
Royle, M, D. F. R. and L. S. ^c. 8^c. l^c. 8r«. Loudon, 1837. 

3. Tracts, Historical and Statistical on India, hy Benjamin 
Heyne, M, D,, F. L. S. ^c, ^c. i^'c. 4 to. London, 1814. 

4. A view of the History, lAtcrature, and Mythology of the 
Hindus, including a Minute description of their Manners and 
Customs, and translations from their principal works, hy H il- 
liani Ward, of Serumpore. 8 wo. London, 1822. 

5. Materia Indica ; or some account of those articles which are 
employed hy the Hindus, and other eastern nations, in their 
Medicine, Arts, and Agriculture, H^c., by Whitelaw Ainslie, 
M. D. M. R. A. S. 2 vols. 8wo. London, 1820. 

6. Asiatic Researches ; or Transactions of the Society instituted 
in Bern^al, for enquiring into the History, the Antiquities, the 
Arts and Sciences and Literature of Asia. 18 vols. 4 to. Cal- 
cutta. The articles relating to Hindu Medicine. 

7. Tran^iactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta. 

8 vols. 8'wo. Calcutta. Ditto. 

8. The History of India, hy the HoiChle Mountstunrt Elphinsfone, 
2 vols Hvo. London, 1841. Vol. 1, Chapter IV. On Hindu 
Medicine. 

9. The History of British India, hy James Mill, Esq., edited 
with notes and rontinvation hy H. H. if 'ihou. Esq., M. A., 
F. R. S. fivo. London. Booh IT, Cap. 10, Vol. 2d. 

10. Essai iVune Histoire Pragmatique dc In Mcdecine, par Kurt 
Sprengel, traduitsur la deiirit me edition par C. F. Geiger. 2 vols. 

8 wo. Paris 1809. Section III. Vol. 1, Mcdecine Indienne. 

11. The History of Medicine, Surgery, and Anatomy, from the 
creation of the world to the commencement of the 1 Century, 
hy t'V. Hamilton, M. B. 2 vols. 12/wo. London, 1831. Cap. 1. 
vol. 1. History of Medicine from the time of idam to the birth 
of Hippocrates. 

There arc few, if any, countries in wliicli the public gene- 
rally take so great an interest in purely proiessional matters, 
as that manifested by Euroi)caii sojourners in India. The reason 
of this is obvious. The community generally is an educated 
one, and many of its inembcrs from the vicissitudes incidental 
to an Indian life, whether in its civil, military, or planting 

A 1 
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capacities, are so often exposed to the influence of disease, 
to accidents from flood and field, and to various mishaps and 
mischances, far removed from medical aid and attendance, as 
to render a little knowledge of medicine and surgery not only a 
valuable but a tolerably general acquisition. Few Sportsmen 
and Indigo Planters are without their medical reminiscences, 
sometimes of a ludicrous, but far more frequently of a sad 
and melancholy character ; and the time is not far removed 
when the military and medical charge of small detachments , 
devolved upon the gallant Subaltern in command, aided by a 
compounder picked up for the nonce, and as ignorant of the 
rudiments as w'as the renowned Japhet himself, when first 
placed under the charge of the sagacious Cophagus, and in 
the companionship of the facetious Timothy. 

The first contact with disease in a tropical form is well cal- 
culated to startle the novice. Its deadly grasp and giant strides 
— the ruddy health of tlie morning followed by the pallor and 
collapse of the evening — the rapid death of the victim of cho- 
lera, fever, and the other plagues and pestilences of the jungle 
and the marsh, enforce an attention not easily called into exis- 
tence in the more favored regions of the fair earth. 

An acute observer has remarked, that every one desires 
to live as long as he can. Every one values health ‘ above all gold 
and treasure. ’ Every one knows that as far as his owu indivi- 
dual good is concerned, protracted life and a frame of body 
sound and strong, free from the thousand pains which flesh is 
heir to, are unspeakably more important than all other [earthly] 
objects, because life and health must be secured before any 
possible result of any possible circumstance can be of conse- 
quence to him. 

Possessed then of this knowledge, and knowing the class 
of readers we are about to address, as well as being anxi- 
ous that all departments of literature and science which 
appertain to the gorgeous East, should find a fitting place 
in the Calcutta Review, need we apologize for introducing to 
their notice and consideration the subject of “ Hindu Medi- 
cine. ” 

The first question that demands attention in an examina- 
tion of Hindu Medicine is its claim to a high degree of antiqui- 
ty, for upon this must rest its chief recommendations to pre- 
eminence over other systems which have obtained celebrity, 
and led to the present advanced state of the art and science 
of medicine in modern Europe. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty the exact age in which the various Hindu medical 
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treatises were produced, and with every respect for the pro- 
found attainments and acute reasoning of the eminent oriental 
scholars, who have at various times attempted to unravel this 
tangled thread of mystery, we cannot regard the conclusions 
at which they have arrived in any other light than that of 
probable conjecture. 

Dr. Wise has treated this portion of his subject with much 
candour and acumen in the introductory remarks prefixed to 
his Commentary, and appears carefully to have consulted all 
accessible authorities regarding it. 

It is now generally admitted that the three first Yugs or ages 
of Hindu Clironology are purely fanciful and fabulous, and 
that the present degenerate age or Kali-yug iathe only one con- 
cerning which any really trustworthy information has been, or 
can be afforded. The Hindus themselves pretend, that this era 
began 3101 B. C. or 7/^6 before the Deluge; and from the 
manner in which their calculations were conductetl, as well as 
the basis upon which they rested, the proofs of the antiquity 
both of the nation and of its system of Astronomy were for some 
time supposed to be complete and perfect. It was adopted by the 
celebrated Bailly in his elegant history of Astronomy, accepted 
by the scientific circles of Paris at that time, and ufivocated 
in England by Playfair, liobertson, and other eminent authori- 
ties ; but subsequent investigation has demonstrated, that the 
series of Astronomical phenomena which Bailly^ regarded as 
affording decisive evidence of the extreme antiquity of the 
Hindu nation, in reality established the very reverse, for they 
have been shown not to have been taken from actual observa- 
tion, but framed from calculating backwards on tables construct- 
ed during a period consistent with authentic history, and to 
contain, in consequence, several errors which the more accurate 
researches of later times have proved, are inconsistent with 
what must have occurred.” * n* j 

Bentley has shown, in his paper on the « Hindu systems of 
Astronomy, and their connections with History in ancient and 
modern times, f that there is no reason for believing the Kali- 
yug to have commenced at an earlier period than 1004 B. (j. or 
rather more than two centuries and a half subsequent to the oc- 
currence of the Argonautic expedition, and the conjectured exis- 
tence of ^sculapius. This would render the existence of Hindu 
records, if we suppose them to have been produced during the 
present age, more recent by six centuries and a half, than 


* Alison. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. vui. 
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the first mention of Medicine and its followers in the Mosaic 
writings. 

Without, however, adopting the views of Bentley * as strictly 
oolThcWi'notwithstJindiiig their general truthfulness having been 
endorsed by Laplace and Dclauibre, or coinciding to the full ex- 
tent in his remark that no dependence is to be placed on Hindu 
ofiinions,^* since when thoroughly sifted and examined, they are 
principally founded in vanity, ignorance, and credulity,” — there 
can be no valid reason advanced or solid proof adduced, to shew 
that the medicine of the Hindus is more ancient than that of the 
Egyptians and Hebrews — although it appears subsequently to 
have attained more of the dignity of a science, and to have 
been cultivated with a greater degree of assiduity and success. 

* “ The iiutue of Mr Beutley will desreud witli great distmetion to posterity forliia 
intelligent criticisia on tlie antiquity of the Brahmaniiwl books and tlieir iiRtronoinical 
computations. It was a bold inidertHking to lie the first to break die spell of credulity 
which was lulling Europe into such on nnphilosophicHl lednu-gy, but he will soon 
find himself rewarded by his success. We ore satisfied diat the venerated books of tlie 
Brahmins need only to be translated, in order to enable cveiy man who can read, to dis- 
cover their imposture ; but till diesc translations appear, the researches of Mr. Kcntley 
and those of our Sanskrit students, who follow Ins fi>ot'>tcps, will bewuiitisl to uiideceiic 
such as have been hitherto deluded. liieuteniuit Wilford, who is familiar widi the 
Burauas, and lias personally experienced die frauds of the modern Brulninns.hns so fur 
advanced m the progress to true critieisui and oominoii sense, as in tell iis that widi 
regard to historv the Umdiis really hii\e nodniig but loiininceN. lie says dieir woiks, 
whether historical or geographical, are most extravagant coiiqiositions, in which little 
regard indeed IS paid to triitli. In dicir treatises on geography they seem to view the 
globe through a prism, as if adorned with the liveliesi (Mdttins, inonnt.iiiis ai'>* ol solid 
gold, bright like ten dioiisund suns, and c,tlicr>< ore id piecious gems. iSoine of silier 
borrow die mild aud dewy bcaiii'i of the moon. 'I’licie aie iiicrs and seas id liquid 
amber, clarified butter, milk, curds, and iiitoxicriting liquors. Cjcogiapliicid triilli is 
sacrificed to a syininctrical iirningcuieut of coiinti ics, nioiiiiTiiins, lakes, and rivers, 
wiUi which they liie Inglilv deligliled. 'I'lien* are two geogrujdiieal systems innong the 
[Iindns. The first and ninst niicie'it is uccoiding to the I'nnniiis, in wiiieli the eni tins 
considered as a convex surface gradually sloping towards the borders uiid hiirroiiiiiled 
by the ocean. The seeond and modern system is that adopted b\ iistionomeis, and 
certainly' tlie w’orst of the two The I'uranics, eoiisidering the eartli as a Hat sin fun* 
or nearly so, their knowledge does not extend iimeli beyond the old einitineiit or the 
superior Iicinisplierc, but iistrononiers being ucqiiuiiiUd with the globiiliir shape of the 
earth, and of course with an inferior hcmispliere, w'erc under the necessity of borrowing 
largely fiom tlie siqienor part, in older to fill np the inlerior one. Thus their iiKtrono 
mieul knowledge, iii'ilcad ol being ul . servo e to geogiapliy, lias iiiigiiicuted the coni'iiei o, 
distorted and disloeated eveiy iiurl, even coiiiitn. m tin* old continent." 

“ E\en Mr. Il.Colebrookc, who still looks atlliese books with an eye of favour, in Ins 
last Essay confesses, tli.it the mythology of the oitliodox liimJus, llieir present cliiono- 
logy ltd. lilted to nstruTioinii ul jicriods. ihcir legcmliiry tales, their inystu-id allegories, 
are abiiiidantly exti.iMigiiiit." — Qiuntrrhi Itn h h , t'nl ], p 

*■ Wi‘ do not bflicic that fieri tin* Vedas arc nciiili .so old as tlic poems of lluliier, 
and We UK* siirislied tliiiisoiiie of the Pniiiniis ate leiv modern ” — /W, ji. (i7 

Dr. M.iiki'l ■! lie ailds liia testiimiiiy to the gciicial eurrectness of Bentley's views, iii 
the follow mg terms: 

" 1 think Bentley right lie Inis proied by Ins e.ih illations tlial there was no real ob- 
servation made at the begiiiniug of the Kah-yuga. Hailly was a pleasing historical 
writer, hut he had more imiigiiiiitioii than judgment, and J know he was tomleinned by 
his friends, Jiii liunde and La Place, as a siiM-rfiriiif (istnuiomrr, and a very nnhffvrenl 
iiilnilainr. These two geiitleinen eiitertiuneil tin* siiiiie fqiniioii with inyself with res 
per-t to lh>‘ iinti'iiiily of lliiidii iistroiioiiiy, iiiiil 1 tlnnk that Mr. Beiitlei has iniule oiii- 
siilisfiietoiili the K'.d aiiUquity ol the iSiin/n HMhtinUt 
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To the Hindus must undoubtedly be assigned the merit of liavin^* 
been the first to practise dissection of the human body, as we shall 
have occasion to show liereafter, and to liave ])os8Cssed a com- 
plete scries of treatises uj)on the different branches of medicine. 

It is difficult to imairine how so learned and laborious a scholar 
as Sir Win. Jones could have fallen into so serious an error as to 
state, that there was no evidence to prove the existence in any 
languanre of Asia of any original treatise on medicine consider- 
ed as science, 'i'lie ignorance of the Brahmans concerning the 
Medical Shastrns could scarcely have been so great as to render 
them unacquainted with their existence, although they might 
not have been conversant with their contents. However much 
the Mahommedan conquerors may have neglected and despised 
the medical science of the Hindus, such was not the case 
with the hereditary physicians of Hindustan, and although //ley 
may have been unwilling to part with, or make known the con- 
tents of their long transmitted and highly prized manuscripts, 
they would scarcely have denied or concealed the fact of their 
existence from their own countrymen. 

The mistake of Mill is still greater, and cannot be excused, 
since a little more diligent examination of what was then 
known, would have dispelled the delusion under winch he 
laboured. Without admitting their exaggerated pretensions 
to antiquity, or recognizing the absurdities of their fabulous 
chronology, he ought to have been better acquainted with tlie 
state in W’hleh the civilization, sciences, and institutions of* the 
Hindus were found by Alexander in his Indian canqmigus, 
as related by x\rrian and Plutarch, and with the numerous well 
authenticated facts scattered through various modern writers, 
who had partially investigated the subject and published their 
remarks and observations [)rioi to tlic appearance of the History 
of India. 

Elphinsfone mentions C!:!.raka and Susruta as the earliest 
medical writers extant, but does not attempt to establish the 
date of either of them, further than specifying ui»on the autho- 
rity of Koyle, the C(»mmentary written u[)()n ihe latter in 
Kashmir in the twelfth or thirteenth ecutu!y- -probably not 
the first that w'as called into existence by the text in question. 
In the preliminary observations prefixed to the second volume 
of Ainslie’s Materia Indica, are collected together various ar- 
guments derived from different sources concerning the anliipiity 
and nature of the scientific knowledge generally of the Hindus, 
and particularly of their mcdIciDC, but that writer has not suc- 
ceeded in throwing any light upon the question of their exact 
age, and indeed acknowledges his inability to do so, w'hile he 
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inclines to the belief of their being as old as, and not borrowed 
from, the sciences of the Egyptians. “ The Hindu medical 
treatises, we are told were all written many hundred years 
ago, but at w^hat exact period it is next to impossible to 
ascertain, as dates are very rarely affixed to the manuscripts, and 
whatever questions are put touching particular eras to those 
Brahmans who might be supposed best able to reply to them, 
they are unvariably answered in an unsatisfactory manner” * — a 
result experienced by most others who have pursued the same 
path of enquiry, with tlie attempted aid of such inefficient and 
ignorant guides as the great majority of the present race of 
Pandits. 

By far the most elaborate and successful attempt to establish 
the antiquity of Hindu Medicine is that of Professor Royle, 
whose able and argumentative treatise has become the standard 
of reference of all systematic writers upon the subject. The learn- 
ed and diligent author of the Botany of the Himalayas ap- 
pears, during the period of his exile and servitude, to have 
devoted much of his time to the collection and investigation 
of various articles of the indigenous Materia Medica found in 
the bazars of India, and this led him to study and trace their 
history and properties with such aid ns can be obtained in this 
country alone. Although the author is not a Sanskrit scholar, 
he certainly appears to us to have established by a train of in- 
genious and occasionaly complete evidence, that the medicine of 
the Hindus was older than that of the Arabs and of the Greeks, 
that it was probably oriyhinl, and not borrowed from any other 
nation ; and that it contained much that was interesting and 
deserving of further research and enquiry. 

The following extract from Koylc’s Essay will give our 
readers a fair idea of the nature and force of the reasoning 
brought to bear upon this difficult question : — 

“ JIuhIii works on Moticiiin tnoin^ boon |»ro\f‘(l to liuvo prioi 

to tlif* Arabs, litllo doubt can bo ciit**} tamed, 1 couenvo. rc‘^]»cftin" tin n 
onpfinahty ; as \^c know of no source Iroin wbicli tbev could liu\o been 
borrowed. c\cc])t from tlic (ircck*', and tlicrc is little probability of th(* 
Hindus lia\ino had access to aii\ oiifrju,,! fjr iruiislntcd woiksat so oarly a 
period, as must liavc been the case from tlicir containing' no trace's of llic 
(Taicnicul doctrines so coiisjucmms iii tlic wTitiiif's of tlic Arabs Sonic 
coiiicidciicfs would ajipoar rallicr to be that of obscrvijrs of the same fact, 
tliaii of borrowers from the same hooks 'flic dcscnjitioii nf some discuses 
which socm to have hccii first kiiovMi in Imha. as well as the mleriial udmi- 
jjistration of metals th<'\ cf mid not have borrowed from the tlreeks 'J’hat 
there must hav(* been iiidepciideut observers in Tiidia, at a very early ape 
of the world, we have prf)o!‘s m the coinmeree of iheir manufactures and of 
iheif medicines Manj of the latter nia\ he found dcaeribed in the works 
of the Greeks, hut we see no trace of Kurnpeuu medicines in those of ttis 

• Aiiislic Oji. cit. 
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Hindus ; and though knowledge may travel from nortli to south, trmicid 
products can in our hemisphere only travel from south to north. Their 
employment, therefore, in tin; latter, proves their previous investigation by 
a people resident in the countries of their growth. On such grounds, there- 
fore, I conceive, we may infer the antiquity of Hindu medicine ; and while 
unable to get any positive dates for their works, we may yet, hy circurastan- 
ciol evidence, obtain an approximation which will, 1 tliink, prove its inde- 
pendent origin. Wn may, however, con<‘eive it to be the remains of a s till 
more ancient system, of which we have no records, hut of the existence of 
which there can he no doubt, as Herodotus relaU's, that in his time, in Egypt, 
Uiere w(,'re distinct physicians for diflerent diseases, wliioh were classed ac- 
cording to their seat m tlie human body; and from Diodorus Siculus wo 
learn, that every physician was obliged to follow a written code Hence 
it is Til ore than jirobable that there was early in E^pt a distinct system of 
mediciiK'i, and wo have notices also in the works of the ancients of its being 
a subject much ath'iidedto by the Piusian magi Notwithstaniling that the 
Greeks travelled to the- East and to Egypt in quest of knowh'dge, it has been 
so-id, that Egyptian medicine consisted chioHy in incantation . but this 
esplanntion is os likely to have- been owing to the igiioran<-e of the narra- 
tors as of the ]iliysiciuns , for even in our own day we seldom see even 
well-informed wntei's able to explain or to describe (soirectly facts of a scien- 
tific nature In the- same manner, thosi* who were iinahle to dec-ypher their 
hieroglyphics, pronoimeixl all th(‘ knowledge of the Egyptian priesthood to 
consist in magic 

3'hc only dii'ect testimony we have with resjiect to too date of the w-orks 
of Oharaka and of Susnitn, is thutof Professor Wil.-^on, who sticss that from 
tlieir being mentioned in the Puraims, the ninth or tenth e-entiny is the 
most modern limit of our conjectuie , while the style of the authors, as 
well as their having heeouio the heroes of fable, indicate a long anterior 
tlate Tlif Arabs must have become aecpiainte-d with the- translations in tho 
eighth, or early in the ninth centuiy, a** llanm-al-llasliid and Al-Mamoon 
succeeded respeetively in Uie yeoi-s 7H(; and bid to the Caliphate, when it 
stretched to the Indus, the latter sinwived only twenty years Ge-beris 
supposed to have lived in the sevi'iitli or eighth ceiitiuy, and we have shown 
the prohahilily of his liaving hud access to the eheniical knowledge of the 
llmdiis Put for their merits to have been sufficiently established for their 
works to he ti-anslntod at the same time with tliosit of the pnncipol Greek 
authoi-s, these- Hindu physioians must certainly have lived and written 
long before ; to allow the-ir fame i<. extend into foreign eoimtries, in an 
age w'hen the comniunieation of literature must have been at least as slow 
as it now is in tlie East ’+ 

In addition to proving the priority of the Hindus to the Greeks 
and Arabs in the matters above mentioned, the Professor has 
traced in an extended though cursory chain of arguments, the 
commerce, science, arts, literature, and civilization of the Brah- 
mans from the earliest period of their own authentic records, as 
well as from the testimony afforded by the literary remains of 
other nations, and by the application of this combined mass of 
evidence, has satisfactorily established the fact he intended to 
prove. In the validity, however, of some of his arguments we 
are not inclined to coincide, nor we do we think that he has 


* Reyle’s EHsay, pp. B‘-i. 3. 4. 
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always been happy in traciii" the identity between Greek and 
Arabic terms. There is no more fruitful source of error than 
the ambiguity of nomenclature in agesand among nations which 
had no fixed standards of comparison, and whose complete igno- 
rance of the essential characters of plants and even of mineral 
bodies, renders it difficult, if nut impossible, to identify the sub- 
stance described and spoken of. In the writings of so com- 
paratively recent an author iis Dioscorides, whose works have 
been illustrated and aiiiiutated by “swarms of commentators,” 
out of seven hundred plants contained in bis Materia Medica, 
not more than four hundred have been correctly ascertained: 
nor have Theophrastus, — the Father of Botany, — Pliny, and 
even Celsus fared much better. To enter into any detailed 
analysis of such minor points of objection, or indeed further to 
j)rolong our remarks upon this preliminary portion ,f>f our 
enquiry into the Hindu sj^stoin of medicine, would be out of 
l)lace in the necessjirily narrow limits to which we must confine 
our article, were we even jiossessed of the leisure and eastern 
lore requisite for the prosecution of sucli a task. We cannot, 
however, quit a topic of which ]>robabiy many of our readers 
are already heartily tired, without a passing reference to the 
paper of Horace Hayman Wilson, published in the Oriental 
Matfazine for 1823, and quoted by Hoyle in the essay above 
referred to. Unlike most of tlic other writers upon this 
subject. Professor Wilson is inrnersally acknowledged to be 
one of the most profound and accomplished Sanskrit sciiolars in 
existence, and his evidence, delivered with the nio(le.’'ty and 
caution of one well acquainted Avilli the liature and extent of 
the materials at his command, is entitled to the highest con- 
sideration. We can only venture upon the following extracts 
from his paper: — 

“ 'I'liere isrcrtsoii lo condude, from llu* nn]»(;rfiH*t 0]i]iortunitics of iuvos- 
tigJitioii we posM-hi, llial ju medu-me, in isstr(ini)in_\ mid iiietii.]iliys]es, Uie 
Hmdns onee kept ]»iu e with tlie must I'nliuliteneil mil ions of llie worlil . 
and llial tliey atlJiiiied hs lliorongli a jirolii-iency m metliciiie and surgery, 
as an\ iieojilfi, wliose aeijuisitious aro reeordr*d, and as indeed was j)ru(;ti(;H- 
Ide, liclore aiiatonij was made known to us, by the dis(:overi(>s of modern 
iiiquirei s 

!; ■: !' -Jr- ■'!' '! V 

'J’lie Ayur Veda, ns tlie inodieal writings of lugbest antiquity and nulbori- 
tv are eoileeiively called, is eonsidered to bo a portion of tlio fonvtb or 
Atharro 7 iind is consequently the woi U of JHiiaiima — by bim it was 
eorninnnicated to JJacsiia, tbe Vrajapnn, and by him, the two Aswins, or 
sons of SiJiiYA, the Sun, weie instmetcdinit, and they then beciime the medi- 
cal attendants of the gods— a genealogy, that cannot fail recalling to ns the 
twT) sons of Aiiirulajnus, and their descent from /tpuUo. Now wliat were 
the duties of the Aswins, according to liindii authorities ? — the gods, 
enjoMng eternal yontli and healtli, stood in no need of pliysu-ians, and 
• •onseijuciitly these held no such sinecure station. 'I'he wars between the 
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and doniona, bowrvcr, and tho ennllicts iimongst the gods themselves, 
in whicli wounds might ho sullbred, alllioiig]i death was not inflicted, rc- 
quii-ed cliimrgical »ud — and it was this, accordingly, which tlio two Arwins 
rendered. Tlujy iierformcd many exti*aovdinai‘y cures, as might have been 
expected, from their superhuman cliaracter. 

The UK^anirig of these legendaiy absiu'dities is clear enough, and is coii- 
fonuahle to the tenor of all history. Man, in the scTni-harbaroua state, if 
not more subject to extonial injuries, than intenial disease, was at least 
more likely to seek remedies for the Ibnnor, winch weiti obvious to his senses, 
than to imagine tho moans of relieving the latter, whose natuie he could so 
little comjircliend. 

Surgical, thondoro, ])reccdod medicinal skill , as Celsus has asserted, when 
commenting on 1 lomcr’s account of Podaliiius and Machaon, who were not 
C()nsn1t(>d, he says, during the ])lagne in the Grecian Camp, althongli regu- 
larly employed, to extract darts and heal woiind.s. I'lie sane' ]iosition is 
inaintaiiied.as wc shall hereafter see, by the Hindu writers, in })laiu, as well 
us m legendary language. 

According to some authorities, the Aswins instructed Indhv, and Indra 
was the preceptor of J)ii\nwant vRi ; hut others make Atiikya, liiiAiiAmvAJA, 
and CiiAJtAKA, jirior to the latter. OiiAitiVKA’s woik, which goes by his 
name, Ls extant — Duanw xm ari is also stjled Kasiiiua, priuec Ktisi 
or lleiiaves His disciple was Si.suiri a. the sou of Viswamitha, and eonso- 
qiiently a eoiitcmporaiy ol' Hama : his work also exists, and is oiir chief 
guide Ht present It is nn questionably of some autiiputy, but it is not easy 
to form any (‘on)ecturc of its veal diiU*, except that it cannot 1 ii<^'o the pro- 
digious uge,'x\luelj Hindu tiihle assigns it — it is snlli' leiit to know, I’liit it is 
perhaps the oldest work on the suh]eet. cxeejiting that of Charaka, which 
the Jlimlus possess Olio conimentavv on the text, made by Uhuatta, a 
Cashmeruui, ispiohahl^ as old as the Iwelflh or thirteenth century, and liis 
comment, it is helievi'il, was javeedi'd by otiicrs 'I’he work is divided into 
SIX ])ortions — the Sutra St'Iinuu, or OmarniiU’M, Dni'isin >xs , tliu Nulana 
St liitiift, or section oij Si mpioms, or Giauxosis ; Stiria Slhaua Anatomy ; 
(liihilsti St hiniii, Ww iiitcnial apphe.itioii of Meduuiies : Kutpa St'hana^ 
Axtiootjs, I'tiuni .'<t lnni<t. or a sujipUmuMitury section on xranous local 
diseases or all'retioiis of the eye, (*ar, \e In all lliese divisions however, 
surgery, and not general iiiedK iiie, is the ohjeet of tlio SunnUtt. 

'rhe.l//a/ I Vt/u, wdiK’h ongnually consisted of one hundred sections, of 
a, thousand stan/a.s eaOi, was adapted to the liiiiiU'd faculties and life of 
mail, by its disuiluilioij into eight subdivisions, the enumeration of winch 
eon\e\s to uv, iiii aeeurii1“ ide.i of (lie ol»]eets of the ^Irif umlendt amongst 
tlie Hindus. 'I'lie divisions are thus enumerated — ^.S^^lya, 2 Saliikya ; 

.! Kftifft C'lul’itsu , I liliultiruhja , Kaumurahhntya ; Ayadti ; 7. Ea- 
ituyuiiii , iind /iujiliUKiiKi 'J'liey are explained as follows: 

Sulya is the art ol exti'aetiiig extriuieous suhstouees whetlier of grass 
wood, 'eiirtli, metal, hone, A.C violently or aceideiitally .utuiducod into the 

iiuinaii body , xMtli the treatment of llie iiiflammatiou and suppuratiou there- 
by indueed ; and l>y analogy, the cure of all iihlegniouoid tumours and 
abscesses 'i'li(! word SuJyu ineaus a dart or lUTow, and points clearly to 
the origin ol this hiiuuh of Hindu science lu like maiiuor the ’larphs, or 
plixsieiiiii of the Giei ks, was derixed ttceouliiig to Sextus jSiiipiricus from 
Joy, an an ow' or dart 

2. Salulnja is the treatment of external organic aftections, or diseases of 
llie eyes, ears, nose, &e it is derived from Salaka, which means any tliiu 
and sliarp nistnnneiit ; and is either applieahle m the some manner as S(i- 
lya, to llio actiNO causes of tlie morbid state, or it is boiTowed from tho 

B 1 
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generic name of tlie slender probes and needles, used in operations on the 
parts affected, 

3. Kaya Chikitsa is, as the name implies, the application of tlic Are 

( Chikitsa J to the body in general and forms what we 

mean Iff the Science of Medicine — ^the two preceding divisions constitute 
the AvMMy of modern schools. 

4. *^^ShiKtavidya is the restoration of tlie faculties from a disorganised 
state, induced by Demoniacal possession. This art has vanished before the 
dif^sion of knowledge, but it formed a very important branch of medical 
practice, through all the schools, Greek, Arabic, or European, and descended 
to days very near our own, as a reference to Burtons Anatomy of Melancholy 
may prove to general readers 

' 5. Kaumara hhritya means, the care of infancy, comprehending not 
only the management of children from their butli, but the Ueatment of in-c- 
gular lactic secretion, and puerperal disorders in mothers and nurses — this 
holds with us also tlie place, that its importance claims. 

6 Agada is the administration of antidotes — a subject which, as far as it 
rests upon scientific principles, is blended with our medicine and siurgery. 

7. nasnyana is chemist^', or more correctly alchemy, as the chief end of 
the chemical comhinations it describes, and which arc mostly metallurgic, is 
the discover)' of the universal medicine — the elixir, that was to render bealtli 
permanent, and life perpetual 

8. The last branch, liiijikontna, professes to promote* the increase of the 
human race — an illusoi-y reseai-ch, which, as well as the preceding, is not 
without its parallel in ancient and modem times 

Before entering upon the detailed examination of the dif- 
ferent departments of Hindu Medicine as developed in Wise’s 
Commentary, it may not be uninteresting to the general reader 
to give a brief sketch of the Medicine of the Hebrews and 
of the Egyptians— so as to enable him to institute some degree of 
comparison between them. 

The sacred writings of the Jews, and the existence of au- 
thentic historical monuments, prove that Egypt was partially 
civilized at a period wlien the rest of the then know'n world 
was in a state of complete ignorance and barbarism. The 
Hindus contest the palm of superior antiquity and civilization 
with the Egyptians, but upon uncertain and in many respects 
purely imaginary grounds, while few facts aie now more com- 
pletely established, than the high state of cultivation of the 
arts and sciences at a very remote period of the existence of 
ancient Egypt, whereas there are, on the other hand, few 
things more easy to disprove than the fabulous chronology of 
the Brahmans. No people could have been more favorably 
situated for the early cultivation of science than the inhabi- 
tants of the fertile banks of the Nile, and none have left more 
magnificent monuments of their skill, civilization, and the won- 
derful degree of perfection they attained, when a more than 


Thi* Orivntnl Maguzuif, vul i p. 207 — 12. 
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Cimmerian darkness enveloped the rest of the habitable globe, 
so far as we now are capable of judging. 

It would be out of place in any work not specially devoted 
to the history of Medicine, to attempt to trace its origin, or to 
speculate upon the nature of the various divinities to whom the 
ancients ascribed the virtue of healing. U pon these matters we 
have no more certain or trustworthy guides than fabulous tra- 
ditions or crude conjectures, based upon an imperfect knowledge 
of the nature of man in a savage state, and of the particular 
wants to which he is supposed to be most liable in such a con- 
dition. It is in reality of no great consequence in the present 
advanced stage of the science, to ascertain whether the natural 
and inherent preservative instinct of man led him to distin- 
guish alimentary from medicinal, and these from poisonous siib- 
Btances, or whether, as an ingenious author has attei«])tcd to 
prove, animals were the earliest physicians: it is sufficient for 
our purposes to know, that some knowledge of medicine must 
have been among the earliest of human arts, and most probably 
long before it attained the dignity of a science. There can be 
little doubt, also, that in the infancy of the great human family 
diseases must have been few and simple, ami cured iimre by the 
vis medicatrix naturtp than by the efficacy of any drugs then 
known and used. This is abundantly evident and apparent in 
an examination of the earlier systems of medicine transmitted 
to us, in all of which diet and regimen, air and exercise, are con- 
stantly insisted upon as among the most efficacious means of 
removing disease and of restoring health. Many of the ancient 
medical philosophers appear to have been very much of the 
opinion of the modern poet, that 

TJie first pliysieiaus by debiiarii were luade, 

KxvfHb begau, uud slotli nnstains tbe triule. 

By 1‘hase our biiig-liv’d iitiJiers earn’d Uieir food ; 

Toil strung tlie nerves, mid piirify’d Uie blood. 

But we tbeii sous, u paniiirr'd rare of nieu. 

Are dwindled d<iwu to iliiecscure yeais and ten. 

Better to biiut iii fields for heiilth uuboiiglit, 

Tliuu fee die doctor for a nauseous draught 
The wise for rure on exert ise ilepcud : 

God never luude hia work for lumi to lueiid ” 

Among the early Egyptians, as among many more modem 
nations, the practice of medicine was originally usurped by the 
Priesthood, who built their temples in healthy positions, and 
excited the imaginations of their patients by a variety of cere- 
monies and practices, compounds of magic and imposture, not 
altogether unknown in the more systematic and learned empiri- 
cisnTof recent times as exhibited in the wonders of Cagliostro, 
and the manipulations of sundry pretenders of the present day. 
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The credit of all cures was assumed for the particular 
deitiei presiding over each temple, and the cause of all 
MhiHfe was adroitly ascribed to the anger of some offended 
'divinity, whose wrath was not to be appeased by mortal means: 
they tionsequcntly branded the unfortunate incurables as cri- 
minals under punishment for unpardonable sins ! Something 
not far removed from this will be found in the medicine of the 
Hindus, and is recorded in the earliest writings of the Greek 
Poets. The classical reader will doubtless remember, that 
Avhen at the siege of Troy the plague reigned and raged in 
the Grecian camp, Homer describes its progress, but is silent 
upon the human efforts made to arrest it and obviate its fatali- 
ty. In fact his advice is, to let 

“ Some ])i<)]il(et or some siieivd sof^e, 

Exi>lore tlie muse ol I'reiil Apollo's 
Or leiu'u llie wabteftil >engeiuice to remove, 

H\ mystie drenins, lor dieiims tleseeiiil from Jove. 

11 biokeu ^ows tins lieav} eiirse luixe laid, 
r,et ultars smoke, and lieeatombs lie ]>aid. 

So li(Mi\’ii aton'd, shall dMii*? (Ireeee restore, 

Anil I'lurbiib dart lus biuiimi' slmtis no inoie.” 

The medical priesthood of Egypt consisted of an exclusive 
caste of considerable dignity, inasinucli as the rulers of the land 
were also then selected from the priestly faculty. They were 
haughty, reserved, austere, and never relaxed the fixed and me- 
lancholy appearance of tlieir countenances in the presence of 
their patients. Their food consisted exclusively of vegetables 
and the sacrificial meats — llie flesh of all other animals being 
carefully rejected as nnwliolesome, and as the ciiusc of the 
forms of leprosy, oplithalmia, and other formidable diseases, 
which appear, even at tliat early period, to have been common 
in the land of the Pharaohs. AVliethcr the drink of these 
aboriginal sons of ^Esculapius was wine or w'ater, has been a 
subject of much discussion : the balance of evidence is in favour 
of their having been worshippers of the rosy God. 

Herodotus maintains that in his time Egypt was a species 
of medical paradise, and that every disease liad its own special 
pr.'ictitioner — u subdivision of duty tliut must have been mar- 
vellously inconvenient for those who laboured under com- 
plicated disorders. 

The practice of the early physicians would seem to have been 
simple, the disease being in general left to the curative 
powers of nature, with the occasional exhibition of some eva- 
cuant remedy, — a literal verification of the modern defini- 
tion of physic as ‘ the art of amusing the patient, while nature 
cures the disease.’ 

The surgical skill of the Egyptians has been called in ques- 
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tion in consequence of their having been unable to cure a 
simple sprain, or to reduce the dislocated ankle of Darius, the 
son of Dystaspes. 

The soothsayers prognosticated the changes and terminations 
of diseases, the cure of which was generally undertaken by the 
ordinary priests, and they could not treat any acute aifection 
before the fourth day of its manifestation, except upon their 
personal responsibility. 

The two principal departments of medicine in which the 
claim of early distinction and proficiency has been made for 
tlic Egyptians, are Anatomy and Cliemistry. Their knowledge 
of the former was entirely confined to the art of embalming in 
the various forms in which it was practised, and entitles them 
to no such credit. In this respect we shall find them infinitely 
inferior to the Hindus, and their writings contain the grossest 
anatomical blunders, even more absurd than the Chinese draw- 
ings of human dissections, in which the outline is filled up with 
the internal structures of various animals. Their chemiciil skill 
and knowledge were undoubtedly in a inucli more advanced 
state, for they have left metallurgic and other results which 
are still enigmas for the most eminent of our modern <*.lirmical 
[)hiloso[>hcrs, and are far in advance of anything of the kind 
ever found in Hindustan. 

They practised ])eriodical evacuations ; treated rheumatism by 
friction w’ith crocodile’s fat ; employed fumigation ; were ac- 
quainted with the uses of balsam, spices and myrrh ; and appear 
also to have used alum, plasters, and various ointments, in 
the latter of which white lead and verdigris were occasionally 
ingredients. The last mentioned fact has been called in ques- 
tion, and is supposed to be true only of the Egyptians at a 
much later period. 

The early medicine of the Hebrews, appears from the 
incidental remarks contained in the Bible, to have attain- 
ed a considerable degree of ])erfection. Their remedial 
agents were chiefly of a hygienic nature, and consisted of 
circumcision, strict attention to diet, separation, frequent 
ablution, and the combustion of infected g:iriiients. Every 
Christian reader must be well acquainted with the minute direc- 
tions and descriptions contained in the book of Leviticus ; the 
cure of Naarnan’s leprosy ; the odoriferous confections and oint- 
ments mentioned in the 30th chapter of Exodus, as compound- 
ed “ after the art of the apothecary the employment of 
music as a cure for melancholy ; the use of antimony as a face 
paint; and the mention in various places of the Fig, the 
Olive, Saffron, Myrrh, Bdellium, Galbanum, Cumin, Coriander, 
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Balm of Gilead, FrankincenBe, Cassia, Cinnamon, the Pome- 
granate, Dill, and it is conjectured Colocjnth and Castor Oil. 

In medicine and natural liistory the great lawgiver Moses 
not only surpassed his Egyptian masters, but possessed the 
secret of reducing gold to powder, as related in the 32nd chapter 
of Exodus — “ And he took the calf which they had made, and 
burnt it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and strawed it 
upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink of it.'’ 
He also sweetened the bitter waters of Marah, and has left 
a most accurate account of the various forms of leprosy. 

• The wisdom of Solomon has since become a proverb. 

“ And God j»nve Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding much, 
and largeness ot‘ heart even as the sand that is on the sea shove ” 

“ And Solomon's wisdom exceeded the wisdom of all the children of the 
East country, and all the wisdom of Egypt.” 

“ For he was wiscsr than all men,” -n **.■:* * and his fame was in all 
nations round about." 

“ And he spake three thousand iiroverhs . and his songs were a thousand 
and five.” 

“ And he spake of trees, from the cedar tive that is in r.j‘hanon. ev'cii 
unto the hysso]) that spriiigeth out of the wall • he sjiake also of beasts, and 
of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.”')' 

Hartwell Horne, f who appears to have consulted and collated 
almost every existing authority upon the subject, in his section 

On the dueoLses mentioned in the Scriptures” has the following 
passage upon the origin of medicine among the Hebrews, and 
the nature and duties of their physicians. 

“ The Jews ascribed tlie origin of the healing art to God himself (Ecclus. 
xxxviii. 1, 2,) and the Egyptians attributed their invention of it to their 
God Thant or Hermes, or to Osins or Isis. 

Antiently at Babylon, the sick, w’hen they were first attacked by a disease, 
were left lu the streets, for the purfiose of learning from those who might 
pass them, w'liut jiraetices or w'bat medicines had been of assistance to them, 
when afflicted with similar diseases. The Egyptians carried their sick into 
the temple of Scrajiis ; the Greeks earned then's into those of AiSculapius 
In the temples of both these deities there were preserved written receipts of 
the means by which variou.s cures had been effected With the aid of those 

* 1. Kiugs, Cap. IV. 

A modem writer, however, commenting on tins fart, has the folluw'ing remarks:—* 

Gold IS so ductile tliat it is very dilliralt to grind it to powder, and it is still more 
difliciilt to dissolve it iii water. Here is an exploit which the greatest chemists of tlie 
present day could not do more than perform— a suflicieut nruul of the sc len till c skill of 
Moses, and consequently of the Egyptians, from whom he drew his knowledge. But 
there seems uo reason for believing tliat Moses possessed any chemical knowledge 
whatever. He broke the calf in pieces, and reuured it to as small fragments as he 
could ; tlipsc he threw mto water, and mode tlie Israelites di ink of dial liquid. We 
are sure that the gold was not dissolved ui the water, heeaiise gold, m a state of solu- 
tion, is one of tlie most virulent of jioisous, and eould not, therefore, have been ad- 
ministered to the Israelites with impunity.” — Kd. Review, Vol. L. p. 

f Home's Introduction to the critical study and knowledge of the Holy Scripture!- 
Vol ui. chapter ix. § 1. p. 501 to 1 1 . 
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recorded rcnipdies, the art of healing asMUincd in the progress of|Lime tlie 
aspect of a science. It assumed such a form first in P.g^t, and at a miicli 
more recent period in Greece ; hut it was not long before those of the 
former were suimassed in excellence by the pliysicians of tlie latter roun- 
iry. That tlie Egyptians, however, had no little skill in medicine, may 
he gathered from what is said in the Pentateuch respecting the marks of 
leprosy That some of the medicinal proscriptions should foil of bringing 
the expected relief is by no means strange, since Pliny himself mentions 
some which are far from producing the eft'ects ho ascribes to them 
Physicians aio first mentioned in Gen. 1. 2 . E\od. xxi 19 Job xiii 4. 
Some acquaintance witli cliinirgical operations is implied in the nte of 
circumcision I (Gen. xvii. 11-14.) There is ample evidence that the 
Israelites had some acquaintance witli the internal structure of the hliman 
system, although it does not ajipcar that dissections of the human body, for 
medical puriioses, were nuule till as late os tlie time of Ptolemy. J 'fhat 
physicians sometimes undertook to exercise their skill, in removing diseases 
of an internal nature is evident from the circumstance of llavid’s playing 
upon tlie harii to cure the melancholy of Saul. (1 Sam. xvi 111.) Tlie art 
of healing was commitU'd among tlic Hebrews as well as among the Egyp- 
tians, to the priests ; who, indeed, were obliged, by a law of the state, to 
take cognizance of leprosies (Lev xiii, 1-14, 67 Dent xxiv. H, 9 ) 
Hcferenco is made to physicians who were not priests, and to instances of 
sicknesb, disease, healing, &c.” in various parts of the scripturos,” 

The diseases mentioned in the sacred writings § are can- 
cers, consumption, dropsy, fevers, epilepsy, lunacy, leprosy in its 

* This is by no means rmifined to Phny and the ancients— onr modem systems of 
Materia Medica aboimd and are overloaded with remedies to which supposititious 
virtues ore ascribed, and contain many which are inert and useless, or on tlie other 
hand positively mischievous. Few circumstances have operated so prejudicially upon 
the advance of the therupeiitieal department of medicine, as die if;iiorance, carelesa- 
ness, and wc fear, oceasioiinlly die culpable and wilful inis-rejireseiitations whirh 
characteme u large proportion of tlic observatious published on the actions and uses of 
medicinal agents. 

f Tins, however, eon only he admitted os evidence of the lowest possible degree of 
surgical skill. (Jirennieisioii and N>iiipltotoiiiy, an analogous operation, still continues 
til be prnctised among the Copts, Egyiitiaiis, Arabs, Etbiopiaus and other eastern na- 
tions. They are jicrformed by the most igiinrout and lowest onler of practitioners, de- 
niniidiiig a very iniKlerate amount of kuonledge and skill. Bulfou, in ullndiug tii the 
liilter operation says — “ d’apres Niebuhr, cette operation se fait vers I'age de due uns, sans 
roreuioiiie religieiise, et on y nttarluuit s' ncu d’lniportance qu'nn nc la fait prutiquer 
quo lorsqiie les fciiiines qiii font ee metier passent neoideutellement duns la rue." 
(Tiist. Nat. Tom. iv ) They are on a level ui foi-l widi die corn cutters u.id hone setters 
of modem Europe. 

} .\XATnMY does not nyipearto have been eiiUivated by the Hebrews, among whom 
the eoiitactwidi a ileiul body rendered an mdividiial unclean, even <tb yiunlication for 
bcveii days, as related 111 die IDlh chapter ot Numbers from tbi J 1 lIi verse, and also 
alluded to in the book of Leviticus. 

Their knowledge of Physioi.ooy was exceedingly restricted. They regarded the 
hones as importAUt organs, and as die seat of severe ibseases, and eonsidered the 
uitibilieul region uiid epigastrium as exercismg a great ilegi-ec of influence over the 
heuldi of the individual. But on these and other onluiiiry niatUTs coniicrted widi die 
natured sciences and arts, the lews were left very much to tlicir own reijoiii ces. It never 
was die design of true ReveUitiou to supersede die exercise of the liiimuu faculties m 
any department of knowledge to the cultivation of which these may be fully conipeleiit. 
On the contrary, its general intent has been to brace, invigorate and expand all the 
powers and susceptibilities of the snnl, and to encourage, under due reguladori, die 
application of diesc to every pursuit calculated to enlarge the boundaries of useful 
knowledge or confer fresh bouclits on the fomdy of man. 

§ Home. ioc. cit. 
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VMrtous forms, as contagious or non-contagious — described with 
A denee of minuteness and accuracy to which it is scarcely 
j^ssit^c for a modern observer to make a single addition from 
•xtexnal examination alone, as may daily be seen in the streets 
of this city — elephantiasis with a species of which the patriarch 
Job is conjectured to have been afflicted ; the disease of the 
Philistines, variously supposed to have been either dysentery, or 
hoemorrhoids ; the disease of Saul, melancholia ; the disease 
of Jehoram, King of Israel, dysentery, with ulceration and dis- 
charge of portions of intestine ; the disease with which Heze- 
kiah was afflicted, said to have been either a pleurisy, or the 
plague, elephantiasis, or a quinsey, but conjectured by most 
to have been fever terminating in abscess ; and the hypo- 
chondriasis of Nebuchadnezzar. 

We do not refer to the diseases, remedies, and other medieal 
matters mentioned in the New Testament, .as they are of 
mucli more recent date, and cun scarcely be taken to have any 
connection with the antiquihf of Hebrew Medicine. 

Much of the learning of the ancient Israelites was probably 
derived from the Egyptians, in the frequent intercourse that 
took place in the time of Abraham and his descendants, as well as 
during the four centuries ol* bondage of the successors of Jacob. 
There is no doubt, however, that much more was peculiar 
to themselves, and like their faith and customs, handed down 
from the remotest periods. 

The claims of the Chinese will not bear investigation, cither 
as to the extent or antiquity of their knowledge of medicine, 
when compared with the Ilcbrcwi», the Egyptians, or the Hindus. 

There can be cquiilly little, or possibly even less, doubt 
concerning the more modern claims of the Arabs, wdio have 
not only been proved to have had access to and quoted from the 
Cliaraka and JSusruta, — but to have been well ,'icquaiiited with 
the w’ritiiigs of the Greek Fathers of Medicine. In fact the 
doctrines of Ilipj)()crates and Galen were early taught in theii 
schools, and no credit cun be assigned to them of having been 
among tlie cnrlicst cultivators of any of tlie arts and sciences. 
'I'bcy belong altogether to a iiiucli more recent era, and were 
ill the first iiistaiiee chiefly indebted for their knowledge to the 
Hindus and Greeks. 

Although tlie Greeks cannot pretend to the antiquity in 
knowledge of the Hindus, the Egyptians, or the Hebrews — 
“ it is neither in Egypt, nor in India, nor in Palestine, nor 
in Rome, that the first germs of the .st/stemutic study of science 
arc to be found, hut in Greece alone.” 

To the Hindus and to the Egyptians the modern world 
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owes notliiDg of its advance in science and civilization, but 
to Greece, the cradle of learning and liberty, the debt of 
gratitude in every department of literature and art is im- 
mense and universally acknowledged. Among them none 
have derived more positive benefit, or been more firmly im- 
pressed with the sterling stamp of wisdom tlian Medicine 
and the branches of human knowledge collaterally or imme- 
diately connected with it. With the single exception of Chemis- 
try, in wdiich the credit of a high degree of cultivation and 
success, subsequently reflected in the brilliant researches and 
discoveries of our own time, belongs undoubtedly to the Arabs, 
every other branch of European Medibine may be traced to a 
Grecian origin; and in many of them, the doctrines and practices 
of the old fathers of physic are still quoted with deference, and 
acknowledged with respect. The dogmatism of Hippocrates 
and his successors ; the professed empiricism which reigned in the 
schools from the time of Serapion to the commencement of the 
Christian Aira ; the rnethodism which partially commenced with 
Themison and continued until the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
when it was firmly established by Galen, the phypicJan and 
peripatetic; and the peripatetic dogmatism that prevailed 
from his time to the period when that strange compound of 
mountebank, quack, and philosopher Paracelsus, the cotem- 
porary of Charles the V., appeared upon t’le stage, all had 
their influence upou the succeeding revolutions of medicine, — 
embracing the chemical dogmatism that ceased with the dis- 
covery of the circulation, by the immortal Harvey, in the reign 
of Charles 1 ; the mechanical dogmatism that obtained posses- 
sion oi' the schools to the period of Jioerhave in the commence- 
ment of the 18 th century, and then merged into the general 
dogmatism with its infinite varieties and oft-shoots, including the 
learned cmjuricisms of lloniivopathy. Hydropathy, and others of 
still moic iloubtful character, that still continue to occupy the 
learned, attract the vulgar, delude the ignorant, and mystify the 
multitude. All this, however, is foreign to our present j)urpoBc, 
and we must retrace our steps from the light o* Greece to the 
obscurity of Hindustan. 

To enable our readers to estimate correctly the value and 
extent of the addition contributed to the history of medicine by 
"Wise’s Commentary, a brief and rapid review of our previous 
knowledge of the subject, may not be deemed altogether unin- 
teresting or out of place. 

To the full and candid w’ork of the learned LeClerc, we have 
not access at present,— but if our memory be not faulty, it con- 
tains little, if any, positive information upon the medicine of 

c 1 
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t)Ml Hindus, except possibly a few incidental allusions borrowed 
the writings of the Arabian physicians, who were not 
very profoundly acquainted with the matter themselves. 

The history of medicine from the time of Galen to the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, by Friend, is equally silent. 

Of Black’s history of medicine and surgery published in 1782, 
it is sufficient to repeat the opinion entertained by a cotempora- 
neous writer, that it was — “ prolix in ancient history, meagre in 
the middle ages, su])cr6cial in later times, and in the most 
modern completely uninformed.” 

The first of the works with which we have any acquaintance, 
that alludes directly to the Hindus as among the earliest of the 
successful cultivators of the healing art, is the ‘ infinitely im- 
portant and valuable* Essai d’une histoire pragmatiquo dc hi 
Medccine, by Kurt Sprengel — a work to which we have been 
much indebted in the passing remarks upon Egyptian and He- 
brew medicine. 

His chapter upon Indian Medicine is chiefly compiled from 
the Greek writers and the statements of modern travellers and 
authorities, but from having had no access to the original Sanskrit 
historians, of the existence even of most of which lie appears to 
have been unacquainted, his information is neeessurily meagre, 
and in some respects not very correct. 

Bostock, although a diligent reader and evidently acquainted 
with the w’ritings of nearly every author of repute and trust 
connected with the origin and progress of jdiysic, has not even 
rnciitioiied the Hindus in his History of Medicine, evidently re- 
garding the little ini'urniation then extant as too scanty and 
fabulous to deserve notice. 

Dr. Win. Hamilton is somewhat more explicit on the subject, 
and sums u[) his opinions in the following paragru{)li, which 
contains, indeed, the whole of the space devoted to the 
Hindus in his “ History of Medicine, Surgery, and Anatoinv, 
from the creation of the ivorld to the commencement of the 
nineteenth Century.” 

“ NofwillistHndui;» tlio |irf)'»Toss wliicli icrcnt rosfHrclifs, no less than 
anfinU tracijlions inioini us, whs made l)y the inliahitautH of Hindustan, 
at tl If most remoto penoils, m other Iniinehes of knowledf^e, and in the 
abstruse science of Astronomv more cspeeiully, tlieir juoiicieney m the art 
of lieuling d(M'>, not Qjijiem, fi<mi any eMdenec wliieli cUIkm ancient history 
or model 11 diseoiery affords, to have eqmilled that of nations, in othiT 
resjieets far Jess enliglitened. Their cliief depeiidenee, jii the enre of ilihoase, 
consisted, ns Straho informs ns, in a rigid attention to diet, and tlie e\t«*rniil 
(ifqilicaiioij of eatn]»lasrns, jiiid other to])ical remedies. Mi‘dieine aiijieiir*' 
to have been practised ehielly, if not wholly, by jiersons who were termed 
Safiamias or Sninanearis, who exercised their eallint; by tho speeiiii 
jieniiibbiou, and under the immediate superintendence, of ll'ie tnogistrates 
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But their practice was encumbered with many difficulties, and the spirit 
of useful inquiry repressed by sanguinary, mistaken, and injudicious laws 
'I'he disclosure of a substaiKiu m|uriouB to health, unaccompanied by its 
corresponding antidote, was ])unisbed with the penalty of death : and the 
door of iinprovoment closed at the hazard of a halter against him who 
should dare to enter imprudently The moat valuable remedies wore 
proscribed, from tlie apprehension of miseshief arising Dorn tlieir injudicious 
uppheatiou: and the courogeoiis jiractitiouer, who had I’^eu hired to employ 
some of those active prejiaratlouK winch are in every day use among moderii 
jihysiciaris, would liave endangered his neck, hod he been iinahlc to point 
out the re,niedy for their noxious effects, when w'ieldod by the hands of 
malujo, of ignorance, or of presumiition. The mere existence of such a 
law sullicicntly marks the low ebb of medical know'ledge among the people 
who framed it . since it presupposes the fact, unconfirmed hy any experience, 
of every poison having its ap])ropriate and sjiecific antidote, as evi-ry disease 
was heiieved, down uJmost to the present day, to possess its sjieci/ic and 
peculiar remedy.” 

The eminent and excellent Miasionary, William Ward, of 
Scramporc, in his view of the ‘ History, Literature, and My tlio- 
logy of the Hindus,’ a work containing much valuable infor- 
mation, has devoted a section to the medical Shastras. He ap- 
pears to coincide, with a little qualification, in the opinion of Sir 
Wm. Jones that Eastern “ physic is a mere empirical history of 
diseases and remedies,” and gives a brief abstract of sonic of the 
Hindu notions concerning fever, dysentery, and other internal 
diseases, with an enumeration of the medical shastras still 
extant The amount of information accumulated by him is 
scanty, imperfect, and not obtained from the most ancient or 
purest sources. I’hc question of its probable antiquity is left 
untouched, and the impression produced by the perusal of the 
chapter, is certainly unfavorable to the science, inibrmation 
and method really possessed by the Hindu Pliysiciaiis of a re- 
mote date. 

In the “ Tracts, Historical and Statistical on India,” pub- 
lished in a handsome, illustrated 4to volume in 1814, by Dr. 
Hcync, of the Madras medical department, are portions of a 
translation of some Hindu works on medicine. The author sets 
out by Slating, that “ it is common in India to hear the native 
physicians represented by some Europeans as a hcf of ignorant 
cheats, and extolled by others as miracles of knowledge and w’is- 
dom. The fact, however, is, that the great body of medical 
men in India consists of illiterate pretenders to knowledge, few 
being entitled to be considered as possessors of real knowledge. 
Most of them are quacks, possessors and vendors of nostrums. 
Tlic medical works of the Hindus are neither to be regarded 
as miraculous productions of wisdom, nor as dcjiositories of 
nonsense. Their p radical principles, as fsir as I can judge, are 
very similar to our own, even their theories may be reconciled 
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milll ours, if we make allowance for their ignorance of ana- 
,i|jM»,and the imperfections of their physiological speculations.” 

furnishes a long and interesting list of medicinal plants 
1RQ8I in use, with their Sanskrit, Telinga, and Linncan nanries, 
tff which are appended a few directions for keeping, gathering 
(S^pounding, and administering them. Some of these injunc- 
tions are simple and sensible, others ridiculous and childish, 
'riic middle of every medicine room was furnished with a sacred 
spot, consecrated by a mystical sign so 
very masonic in its form, that we are 
tempted to transfer it to our pages for 
the benefit of those among our readers, 

Avho may delight in researches upon 
symbols and signs, and have a firm belief 
in llic antiquity and eastern origin of tho 
mysteries of the masonic brotherhood. 

This is followed by an abstract of an Indian treatise on 
medicine, containing — advice to f»liysicians ; a curious chapter 
oil the pulse — Chine&e in its childii»hncss and prolixity, with 
an occasional glimmer of sense and correctness ; — remarks on 
the diagnosis of the three principal diseases produced by 
IVadum, Pittum, and Chestum, or wdud, bile, and slime, with 
a detail of the numerous diseases that result from these causes 
— a catalogue of nonsense and a medley of maladies strangely 
incongruous in their nature and relations. This is succeeded hy 
remarks on the general causes of diseases ; a section on diet ; 
one oh fever ; another upon an unknown disorder termed Samn/y 
which seems to be a jumbling together of many of the worst 
symptoms of several diseases. Tlie subject of progn»)sis meets 
w’itli a due degree of attention, and a general siimniary of the 
whole concludes with the following curt and pithy sentences : — 

“ 'rims liji\e I riuislt(>(l the* traiisltitidii uf tins most r’xtriifirdiiiHry treat’sc 
and I diiit! sii> iiiy iL-adiTs ui'(* l»y this tiim* as tuli^'iifd im f am iiiysi li 
Jt iiia\ I'l' considered M'> a suimmir\ of all the uiedieal knowledge of the 
Himlii" We ‘jce tle ir ahsolnli* ignoram-e of iiijatonix, and I'verx thing 
coniieeted willi the Imietioiis of tlm huiUiiii hod\ , tlnil tlieir sxsti ni is 
eiitiiel\ eimnerii-jil and eiinrieeteil x\ith then religions o|iinions iind the 
long to wliieli iliey sniijert their fialients are |iroliahl\ hy lar the most 
eihe.ieiiisis of iln ir leiiiedie'. J liiid oiigimili\ iidded long notes upon tins 
little iM'iiti^e. f \hjl»iting the xaiioiis opinions of othei inedieul h'rilers upon 
tin siilijeet di««i*ii«,s( d in the te\t. hilt ii]»on flirt her relh eiion I have heeii 
iiidm-ed to xMilidiini them, eoneeiving thiif the treatise itself exhihited a 
lijiii'piet of ali-^urdilv »iilheient to satisfy the most xoraeioiis guests, while 
dillerent \ie\\sol tlie same i ulioiiloiis ojniiion.s eoiild not ser\e to add to 
llie ntfoiiiialion ol the moni iiKjuiMtive naidtr" 

Dr. Whiti law Ainslic, in his excellent and detailed tvork on 
the Materia Medica of India, — to which we shall probably 
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have occasion to refer again, when remarking upon the section 
of Dr. Wise’s commentary devoted to this department — has, 
in his preliminary observations, recorded a few remarks upon the 
subject of the probable antiquity of the medicine of the Hin- 
dus, and of its present claims to consideration, more especially 
as known and practised in Southern India. He has also pub- 
lished a list of Hindu and Mahommedan works on various de- 
partments of physic. He does not profess, however, to be 
learned in Eastern lore, and has evidently obtained the greater 
part of his information at second hand, from ‘ Tamul and 
Telingu practitioners, who were most probably themselves 
unacquainted with the original Sanskrit works,* of which, ac- 
cording to Heync, the translations into the dialects of Southern 
India, are full of errors from the translators having been fre- 
quently unequal to their task. 

The transactions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are com- 
paratively poor in the matter of contributions to our knowledge 
of Hindu Medicine, containing in eighteen parts or volumes 
scarcely as many separate papers on the subject, and of these 
not one that can lay claim to any degret* of leavnbig or re- 
search. In the first, a paper by Goverdkan Caul, on the 
Literature of the Hindus, their medical writings are dis- 
missed in about a dozen lines of very geneial remaiks. 

The second is the well known passage from the last anniver- 
sary dissertation of the eminent and learned President of the 
Society, delivered in February, 1794, which as embodying the 
views of that gifted and discriminating scholar, we have no 
hesitation in quoting I'or tlio information of those who have 
not aecoes ti» the Asiatic Researches — the early volumes of 
which arc gradually becoming rare and scarce — or who may not 
be in possession of Lord Teiguinouth’s edition of the works 
of Sir Win. doiics: — 

“ I luivf no cvKlunco tluit in any Imiffiiaffo of Ama, tliore exists oiio 
ori^onal treiitiM' on niedn'inc, eonsuloml as seietne, indood, 

JijilM'jiis in these ngioiis to liavo been from time ininiemonal, as wo see it 

l»nictiM (l at tills dii_> Hindus and Muselmans, h injuncal liistoiy 

ol diseases and iviiu’dies ; useful, I adinit, in n liif,di defjic.’, and worthy of 
iillcniivo OMiniinatioii, hut who]l> foreiH:n to tlie subject before us "J'liouffli 
the Arabs, howcvei, liave ebiefly followed tlio Greeks in tbisbniiioli of know- 
ledge. and have tbeniselves been iiiii»lieitly followed by otber Molnimmedun 
>M'iteis, jet (not to mention the Oiines'e, of whose medical woiks 1 cun 
III })reseii’t sav notliiiio m ilb eonfidenee) we still have aceess to a number 
oi Saiise.nt books on tbe old 1 iidiim praetiee of pliysic, from whieh, if the 
llindiis liiul a tbeoj-etieal system, we iiii}»ht easily collect it. 'J’be Ayurveda, 
su])poseti to be tlio work of a celestial jibysieian, is almost entii-ely lost, 
niitortiinately, i»erlitti)s. for the eiinous Kuropean, but happily for the 
patient Hindu; sinee a revealed seieiie.e precludes improvement from ex- 
jienoncc, to wliieli that of moilicinc ought, above all others, to be left 
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|i|Mltiiallv 01)611 : hut I have myflolf met vtdtli curious tVagmouts of that 
Ipipieval work ; and, in the itself, 1 found witli astonishment an 

fiwire Upanisftad on the internal pints of the human body ; with an 
emuneration of nerves, veins, and arteries; a description of the heait, 
sjileen, and liver , and various disquisitions on the formation and growth 
of tlie foetus. From the laws, indeed, of Ma.ku, which have lutoly appeared 
in Mr own language, wo may pei'ceive that tlio ancient Mindiis wei*o fond 
of iwsoning, in their w ay, on the mysteries of animal generation, and on 
the comparative influence of the sexes in the production of perfect off- 
spring ; and we may collect from the authorities adduced in the learned 
Essay on Egypt and the Nile, that their physiological disputes led to 
violent scliisniH in religion, and even to bloody wars. On the whole, we 
cannot expect to acquire many valuable trutlis from an examination of 
eastern hooks on the seiciiee of inedieino ; hut examine them we must, if 
wo wisli to eoTiiplote the hisioiy of universal jdulosophy, and to siip])ly 
the sehohu's of Euro]ie with authentic maleiials for an account of the 
0}unions anciently fonned on this head by the philosopliers 'of Asia. To 
know, indeed, with certainty. Hint so much and no more can he know'll on 
any branch of seioiice, would in itself ho very inquirtant and useful 
know'h'dge, if it had no other clfoet than to cheek tho boundless ciiriosiiy 
of mtudand, and to lix them in the bti'aight i)atli of atlainahle s<aenee, 
especially of such as i-clates to thc‘u* duties, and may eoiiduee to their 
happiness ” 

The remaining papers are mere monograplm upon various 
topics of interest connected with the practice of medicine in 
this country, and afford no information respecting its indigenous 
history, antiquity, doctrines, or authorities. 

The “ Transactions of the Calcutta Medical and Physical 
Society,” a rich repository of valuable practical facts and 
opinions respecting the topography, diseases — endemic and 
epidemic — and some of the indigenous remedies of India, 
togctlier with details of the most ajipropriate means of mana- 
ging various trojiical maladies, arc singularly and iinaccoiintahly 
deficient in the investigation of the medical literature of the 
Hindus. 

With the exception of two or three contributions of no great 
importance from the pen of Professor Wilson, the only re- 
ference to the subject that a cursory examination has ena- 
bled us to fall in with, is the following extract from tlic jircface 
to the Ist volume of tlie Transactions, iniblislicd in 1825 : — 

" 1'liu liistory <if medirine ib of nioic int«*n'sj jlian utilily Disojiso may 
he alh'Mated or subdued without a kiiowletlgi' of lliose sUiges, hj winch the 
skill that has been sneci-sslhlly e.verled, is hvonght within the reach of its 
possessor Neither can it he expected, tluil the iniperlcet seieiiei' of the 
E/fu/s or llahniiH of India, shall olfer any instrnetive lessons to their better 
eduealed brethren of Europe : btill, to liberal (iiid cultivated minds, the 
piogress and efindition of seiein*e in all ages, and in all elnnes, niiisl lie 
objects of interest, and they will ghull,> welcome the light that niuy he 
ihiown upon the jiast or present exisUniee of Onental niedieine, by infoi'uni 
turn gatliered from aulheiitn- hoiirccK, oi dui\ed fioni aeinal ohbcrvulion. 
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'I’lie IjLstoiy oi Malioinmedaii medicine, coraprisinfif tlie most flourisliiiig 
periods o! tbe s(j1ioo18 of Hagdad and Cortlova, has already been fully eluci- 
dated, but it stops with the decline of tbe i)ower of the Caliphs : a long sub- 
sequent period is, tbci-ofove, enveloped in obscurity in this branch of enquiry : 
and tbe medieal liistoiy of the Hindus is bitbeilo an utter blank. In these 
respects, therefore, there is ample scope for investigation, novel at least, 
and interesting, and jierhaps not wholly miinstmctive, whicli may be prose- 
cuted with every advantage in the eoimtiy in which we at present sojourn.” 

This is a matter much to be regretted when we consider 
the number of able and eminent Oriental scholars of which 
the Medical Department could boast, prior to the compara- 
tively recent existence in its ranks of probably one of the 
most profound and learned of them all, Horace Hayman Wil- 
son, who, with a solitary exception, has contributed more to our 
knowledge of Hindu Medicine than any other authority prior 
to the appearance of the commentary now under review. 

The paper of tlie late lamented pains-taking traveller and 
antiquary Csoma dc Korosjiublished in the tTournal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1835, exhibits a brief abstract of certain 
jKirtions of one of the Hindu medieal shnstras which appears 
to have been translated into the Tibetan tongue : it is an in- 
teresting fragment, but gives no detailed or connected view of 
tlic subject. 

The most minute and intrinsically valuable of all the various 
skctclics with Avhieh wc arc acquainted, is undoubtedly the 
“ Essay upon the antiquity of Hindu medicine,” already noticed, 
of Dr. Koylc, who noNv occu[»ies an important practical chair 
at the King’s College of London, and has recently produced 
a systematic treatise ujjon the dej)artmcut of medicine which 
ho is employed to teach. It is chiefly valuable on account of 
the careful industry and logical acumen with which the various 
Btej)s of tlie difficult enquiry are successively conducted, and of 
probably all the then known authorities having been consulted 
and collated. 

The chapter on Hindu Medicine in Elphinstone’s History of 
India is brief and chiefiy taken from the essay of Hoyle, the 
work of "Ward, and a paper by Mr. Coates in the Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay, which we iiave been unable 
to consult. The following extract embodies the whole of the 
information which he has atforded upon the subject : — 

“ I’licir iicruiimitaiici' wiili iiKMlioincs woms to have boon very extensive 
We arc not surjinscd at their kiiowlodgo of simples, in winch they gave early 
lessens to Kiirope, and more i-eeently taught ns the benefit of smoking 
datura in asthma, and the ns(! of eowiteh against worms : their ehemical 
skill is a faet more steikiiig and moiv unexpected 

* Meiln-al uiul Physical Trausactions, Vol. 1. p, j\ Preface. 
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They knew how to pTOpore suliihuric and niti-ic acid, and muriatic acid ; 
the oxide of copper, iron, lead (of wliich they had both tlie red oxide and 
litharge), tin, and seine : the sulphuret of iron, co])pcr, mercury, antimony, 
and arsenic , the Rulphate of copper, zinc, and iron ; and cajhonates of 
lead and iron. Their modes of preparing those substances, seem, in some 
instances, if not in all, to have been peculiar to tliemscives. 

Their use of these medicines seems to have been voiy bold. They were 
the nation who employed minerals internally, and they not only gave 
mercury in tliat manner, hut arsenic and ai-sonious acid, which were reme- 
dies m intermitteiits 'I’hey have long used cinnabar for fumigations, by 
which they produce a speedy and safe salivation. 

Their sui’gery is as remarkable as tlieir medicine, especially w'hen we 
recollect tlieir ignorance of anatomy, 'i'hey cut for the stone, couched for 
the cataract, and c.\tnicted the fietus from the w'omh, and in their early 
works enumerate no less than 1:27 sorts of surgical iiistmineuts. Hut their 
instruments wrre prohahlv always rude At present they are so much so, 
that, though \ ery succesisful in cataract, tlieir ojicrations for the stone are 
often liital 

'J’hey have long practised inoculation ; hnt still many lives were lost 
from siiinll pox, until the introduction of vaccinatum. 

The Hindu physicians are iittmitne to the jmlsc and to the state of the 
skin, of the tongue, eyes, &c., and to the nature oft hi' ovaciialioiis , and tlii'v 
are said to torin correet prognostics fioin the ohs(>rMition of the symptoms 
Jhit their pi ml ic<* is all enijuncal, their theory only tendiiig to niislisid them 
Nor are they alvMiys judicious in their treatment in levels, for instance, 
they shut up tlie ]iiitu'iit iii a loom uitificiully lieatcd, ami dejeive lum, not 
oufy of food, hut dj ink 

'I’liey call 111 astrology and iiiiigic to the aid of their medieme, a]>])lying 
their remedies at a]ipropiiute situations of the phinets, and often accom- 
jiaiiying them with mystical vei-scs and charms 

Many of tliosc defects jn-ohahly hehmged to the iiit in its hest days, hut 
the science luis no douht declined , <hciiii',ts can conduct ihcn jm'iiaiatioiis 
succeshfnlly without having the least knowledge of the principle'* l)y winch 
the desircif changes aie eilecl<'d , physicians folhm the jiriictice ol then 
instructors witlioul iinpiiry , and suigery is so f.n- neglei-tcd, that hJeednig 
IS left to the harher, bonc-M itiiig to the herdsimin, and e\ery man is n>ady to 
administer a hlister, winch Is d< me with the juice of the eujdiojlmim, iiiid 
still oftencr with the luluul cautery 

"We sliJill now proceed to examine and analyse briefly tbe 
comment ary which Ibrms tlie text of our remarks, and endeavoor 
to investiujute the claims that it aftbrds from internal evidence, 
of the iiiiture and extent of the practical and theoretical know- 
Icdge possessed by the llrahinaiiical sect of medical philoso- 
jihcrs. 

Dr. Wise’s work is divided into five books ; the first treating 
of the History of Medicine ; the second being devoted to the 
subject of Anatomy and Physiology ; the third containing the 
department of Therapeutics ; the fourth that of the Practice of 
Physic ; and the last that of Midwifery, and the diseases of wo- 
men and children. This is a convenient and simple arrangement 

* Iiiflin, vol. 1, p. 27!)-HI. 
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of the subject, and embodies in a condensed form a vast mass 
of matter, of which we can only hope in the space allotted to us, 
to present our readers with a brief review of the moat promi- 
nent and salient points of interest. 

The first chapter contains, as might be expected, the Hindu 
notions of the origin and history of medicine, and belongs so 
exclusively to the regions of fable and fiction as to be deserv- 
ing of little notice and less credit. Most nations in the early 
stages of their existence, have attributed all remarkable and 
incomprehensible occurrences to the influence of the deities 
worshipped in the forms of their various superstitions and idola- 
tries, so that diseases and a multitude of natural phenomena 
have been ascribed by them to supernatural agency.* The 
Hindu Mythology out-herods all others in absurdity and extra- 
vagance, and in this particular is in no way inferior to the 
legends and traditions of the most uncivilized of savages. The 
four immortal Vedas are stated to have been produced in the 
first or golden age ** during which mankind remained pros- 
perous, virtuous, happy, and free from disease.” Disease, 
misery, the shortening of life, and their attendant woes, ap- 
peared in the Treta Yuga, or second agef when ** a third of man- 
kind were reprobate.” In the third age, half of the human race 
were depraved ; and the climax of corruption characterises the 
present or Kali Yuga. Brahma, from sheer benevolence and 
compassion fur a fallen race, produced the Upavedas, of 
which the Ayur-veda, already noticed, is regarded as the 
sacred medical record of the Hindus, besides being of the 
highest antiquity and authority. The Shastras ascribe 
the production of this veda to Shiva. A fragment only of the 
lac of slokas of wliich it originally consisted, has survived the 

* “ Morbos vero acl iram deonun immortalium relatus, ct ahiisdem opem poBci 
hulitam — Cfhus. 

+ II ow iiiifiivtiriibly doen tlie Hindu mystejy and prolbuty rontrast -vritli the simple, 
rlcar, and forniblu fxposition of Uie Bnme subject contained in Home’s work : 

“ The diseases to whicli the luimau frame is subject would naturally lead one to 
try to olleviutc or remove llieni hence sprang the aut of meuicin” In tlie early ages 
of the world, indeed, diere rould not be much oi-eiisioii fur iii. art which is now bo 
iieepasary to the liealdi and happiness of mankind. The Biiuplicity cf their manners, 
the plaiiiiieBs of their diet, their teniperouce in meat and drink, and their active life, 
(being geucrallv occupied in the held and in ruiid aliairs,) would naturally tend to 
Btmigtheu the iimly, luid to ad'onl a greater share of health tlian what we now enjoy. 
So long as our first parents eoiitiiiued iii that state ol righteousness in which they were 
created, there was u tree einpliaticolly termed the tree of life, the fruit ofwhich was 
divinely appointed for the preservation of health; but, after the fall, bem^ expelled from 
Eden, and, consequently, banished for ever from that tree, they became liable to voriouB 
diseases, which, doubtless, they would endeavour to remove, or to mitigate m various 
ways. From Uie longevity of the Patriarchs, it is evident that diseases were not very 
frequent in the early ages of tlie world, and they seem to have eiyoved a sufficiently 
vigorous old age, except that the eyes became dim and the sight feeble.”— ^ome, Op. 
CU. Vol. Hi. p. m. 
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linages of time. The medical shastras appear to have been 
numerous, and of them the works of Charaka and Susruta 
in the highest repute : for a brief summary of their 
contents, we must refer the curious to the commentary. 

The second chapter is devoted tp the discussion of the rank 
of practitioners and duties of teachers. It commences with the 
fabulous birth of the first of the Vaidya or medical caste, from 
whom the hereditary physicians of the present time are de- 
scended, and declares that “ Brahmans learn the medical 


shastras for their advantage ; Khetriyas for the benefit of their 
liealth, and Vaidyas for their subsistence.” Other castes may 
study medicine, “ when they are learned, honest, and men of 


good descent.” 

The old race of professors appear to have been peripatetic 
practitioners, who wandered from place to place in search of 
Knowledge, general and professional, attended by their train of 
pupils, lectured in the open air, and taught by means of pre- 
lections, which were carefully noted by their scholars. 


The present generation of Vaidyas take a few house pupils 
whom they educate either with or without reward, the gra- 
tuitous being the most honorable course of instruction, “ pro- 
curing renown in this world, and the highest benefits in a future 
state in some instances, however, they are pensioners of the 
wealthy. 

The qualifications of a good teacher are such as might find a place 


in the most unexceptionable code of modern medical ethics : — 


** A good teacher is like rain falling upon the germinating seed, and 
should possess the following qualifications : — A perfect knowledge of 
the Shastras, joined to extensive practical knowledge and skill. He should 
be kind and humble to every one ; he should have no defects of body, and 
should always be ready to expose the good rather than the bad qualities of 
others ; he should be clean and neat in his person, and possesa and exhibit 
to his pupils all kinds of medicines and instruments. He should always be 
increasing his knowledge of books, and should neither be angry at the 
improprieties of others, nor fatigued by their importunities. He should ue 
kind and concid^rrt? ij pupils and be able to explain the most compli- 
Cdted statements, in the simplest and roost perspicuous language. Such a 
person as this, who instructs a pupil, when of good parentage, is like the 
seasonable cloud and ram upon the corn field, which quickly matures its 
valuable produce.”* 


Bad teachers arc denounced, and the class of physicians 
generally are painted in very favourable colors, as being often 
more learned and less proud than tlic Brahmans, as well as 
usually poets, grammarians, rhetoricians, and moralists, and 
esteemed as the most virtuous and amiable of the Hindus. 


Wise, Op. Cit. p. 12 
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Although not occupying the same elevated position as the 
medical hierarchy of Egypt and Israel, the Hindu physician 
held a respectable and useful ofHce, and was generally esteemed 
in proportion to his individual deserts. The Hindus appear in 
fact to have been fully aware, that “ an enlightened physician 
and a skilful surgeon, are in the daily habit of administering 
to their fellow-men more real and unquestionable good, than 
is communicated, or communicable by any other dais of human 
beings.” 

With some few exceptions, however, the modern race of 
Vaidyas do not appear to be so learned, or so much looked up 
to as their predecessors were, and we doubt much whether the 
Hindus of our own time are of opinion, that 

" A wise physician skill'd our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the public weal." 

The estimation in which the professors of medicine were 
held by the ancient Greeks is well known to every classical 
student, from the divine honors paid to ^sculapius and the 
history of his sons Podalirius and JVIachaon, down to the 
celebrated saying of Cicero, “ Neque enim ulla aliS. re 
homines propius ad deos accedunt, quam salutem hominibus 
dando.” 

The duties and character of pupils are laid down with a con- 
siderable degree of minuteness, and not a little attention to 
the superstitious observances which disfigure the Hindu sys- 
tems of education. He is to commence his studies on a lucky 
day, not to cut his beard or nails during the prosecution of 
his professional acquirements, not to read the medical shustras 
“ on unlucky days, or when the sun is obscured by clouds ; on 
the first two days of a new moon ; when it thunders ; at unsea- 
sonable times ; at the morning dawn or the evening twilight. 
He must not study on holidays, on the day on which he meets 
a corpse, on which the governor of the province is sick, when 
fighting occurs, or when war approaches.” “ When at his lesson 
care must be taken not to allow any one to pass between the 
pupil and teacher, as it will interrupt the supposed passage of 
good qualities from the latter to the former.” “ If the student 
seek for long life, he should cat with his face to the east ; if 
for exalted fame, to the south ; if for prosperity, to the west ; 
if for truth and its reward, to the north.” — (Manu, p. 28, 
cap, 2, 52.) 

As a set-off against these absurdities, he is strictly enjoin- 
ed the practice of industry, perseverance, sobriety, chastity, 
humility, and most of the other qualities that tend to produce 
a good scholar and a learned man. 
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The chapter upon the duties of the physician, of his atten- 
dants, and of the patient, exhibits a ludicrous admixture of 
truth and error, light and darkness, sobriety and extravagance, 
sound practical wisdom and empty puerilities. The person, cha- 
racter, acquirements, and observances of the practitioner are 
minutely detailed, and occasionally with a remarkable degree 
of truth and acuteness, as in the following description of an 
ignorant physiman : — 

" Without such a knowledj^e of books he will be confused like a soldier 
afraid in the time of action, will be a areat sinner, and should be capitally 
punished by the Rajah. On the other hand, a want of practical knowledge 
will impede his advancement, and his senses will be bewildered when called 
on to treat acute diseases, buch a physician will not be esteemed by the 
great, as he cannot practice with success when only instructed in half his 
duty. Such a person is the murderer of his species, and the medicines 
prescribed by him may be compared to poison or lightning — such ignorance 
prevents all the good effects of remedies. As the two wheels of a chariot 
or the two wings of a bird, assist in their progress, so will the know- 
ledge of the shastras and of practice lead the physician to proceed with 
safety and success in the treatment of the diseased, but should the 
physician want either of these essential qualifications, his progress will 
be impeded, as one wing or one wheel will impede the progress of the bird 
or the chariot. 

Such persons flatter the patient’s friends, are diligent, take reduced fees, 
are hesitating and doubtful in performing difficult operations, and pretend 
that their bad success is caused by the bad attendants, &c. 

Still some patients w'lll be saved under the care of such a physician, 
as a worm in destroying the sacred shastras will sometimes leave in its 
depredations, the wise representations of some of the sacred letters. 
A bad physician may cure one patient, by which he endeavours to esta- 
blish his fame, without considering the thousands he has killed ; such a 
person is bke a boat in a storm without a ))ilot, or a blind man in the perform- 
ance of any work, and is to be looked upon as the angel of death." 

A quaint old writer has somewhere denominated medicine 
a “ meditation upon death,” and a more recent authority 
has defined it to be ** the art of amusing the patient, while 
nature cures the disease.” The Hindus knew better, and 
declared that in skilful hands ** medicine becomes like the 
water of immortality {Amrita).^ Their characteristics of a 
good physician embody almost every human and divine per- 
fection, “ such as,” says the Commentator, is rarely to be found 
even in heaven.” Among other professional distinctions he 
should “ carry an umbrella and stick in his hand,” rather a 
remote and respectable origin for the gold-headed cane, so 
well known in Europe during the last century. The indica- 
tions which are supposed to qualify for success and eminence, 
are, “ an agreeable voice, a small tongue, eyes and nose 
straight, with thin lips, short teeth which do not expose the 
gums, and thick hair which retains its vigour.” This may 
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be contrasted with the more modern qualities considered neces- 
sary for a complete surgeon, “ the eye of an eagle» the heart of 
a lion, and the hand of a lady.” 

Among the observances enjoined are many of the most 
childish and absurd nature, with an enumeration of good and 
bad omens of which not a few are embodied in the popular su- 
perstitions of the middle ages, and still continue currrent among 
the ignorant and credulous of our own times. The subject of 
fees is not forgotten, and as usual the Brahmans derive the chief 
benefit of the physician’s gratuitous labours. There is much 
more concerning these matters contained in the Commentary 
which will repay the trouble of perusal, and quite enough to 
prove that the medical ethics of the Hindus, in spite of their 
numerous conceits and crudities, were by no means of a low 
and contemptible order, and occasionally exhibit evidences of 
sound reasoning and practical good sense quite as applicable to 
the practice of the profession at the present day, as they were at 
the time of their production. 

The second book plunges ' in mediae res,’ and introduces 
us to the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hindus. They re- 
garded the body as a species of Microcosm with divisions 
corresponding to those of the globe, possessing its mountains, 
its frigid, temperate, and torrid regions, with its oceans and 
fluids under astral influence, all composed of the five elements 
which form the body corporate of our planet, viz. earth, water 
air, fire, and ether. Each of these communicates its special 
influence to the structure in which it preponderates, and after 
digestion, by an inherent property, joins its fellow in the 
frame. Skin, vessels, bone, hair, and flesh are conjectured to 
be chiefly compounded of earth; the excretions, some of the 
secreted matters, blood, and phlegm, of water ; hunger, thirst, 
and insensibility are attributed to fire ; movement, conscience, 
termination of a work, and retaining happiness fall to the lot 
of air ; while desire, revenge, stupidity, fear, and shame ema- 
nate from ether, all connected with an active or warm, and 
a passive or cold principle, which are increased and ^strengthen- 
ed by the rays of the sun and moon. To all living bodies 
thus compounded, the element producing life or action is 
superadded. 

This sol-lunar and elemental theory, the offspring of fancy 
and imagination, is not a whit inferior in absurdity to the 
doctrines taught and maintained by the most profound and 
eminent of the philosophers of ancient Greece, nor was any 
substantial advance made in the matter, until chemistry had 
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descended from its golden dreams* to the leyel of common 
sense, and by increasing the number of true elements, diminish- 
ed the amount of error pervading all the older theories concerning 
the composition of both inorganic and organic bodies — the 
latter department of the interesting and wonderful science 
which has nearly revolutionized the face of nature and exercised 
the most extraordinary influence upon the arts, sciences, and ci- 
vilization of the universe, being still comparatively in its infancv. 

The subjects of generation and the growth of the body 
which are not only unsuited for discussion in our pages, but 
arc of the same fanciful and incomprehensible character as the 
wildest flights of imagination of the alchemists or the most 
unmeaning mysteries of their peculiar jargon, are next de- 
tailed, and those who are curious in the matter, will find abun- 
dant means for its gratification in the pages of the commentary, 
and in the learned work of Professor Webb, entitled “ Patho- 
logia Indica,” to which we hope hereafter to have a more 
fitting opportunity of referring, in connection with the ori^n 
and progress of the Medical College of Bengal, of < which 
Institution that gentleman is by no means the least difttitiguiBh- 
ed ornament. 

The physiology of the Hindus is of an extremely imper- 
fect character, as might have been expected, and consists 
chiefly of crude speculation and absurd hypotheses, of which 
the following account of the important process of digestion 
is an adequate and striking example. 

“ Six varieties of the digested part of fond or chyle are known, \yiien 
the food is astnngent, sour, moist, &c tlie cliyle will become of the 
samc'^nature. When digestion is aocoinplished, the respective elements 
unite with those wliich had entered into the formation of the body ; 
the earth unites with the earth, the water witli water, lic , and tliey, acting 
on the inherent qualities of each of the five elements, mix and increase 
those in the body ; smell is tbe projierty of earth, with that of the body ; 
tuste with w’ater, touch with air, and noise with ether ( akitsa) The juice 
thus separated from its impurities is called chyle (rasa) which nourishes, 
strengthens, and gives color to tlie body.” 

Some imagine twenty-four hours, others six days, and a third 
set a month to be necessary for the complete performance of 
the function of assimilation ! 

^ The strength or vital principle {oja or tej) is supposed to be 
situated in the centre of the chest, and to be the result 
of a mixture of the pure fluid, in the same manner as a bee 
sucks the juice from different flowers, and produces honey.” 


* phemiBtry was defined by Suidas, who lived in die tenth century and published s 
I lexicon, to be “ the art of nutking gold and silver.” 
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The stomach again is compared to ** a cooking pot containing wa- 
ter and food, which is boiled by the heat of the bile beneath it.” 

Under the head of structural anatomy, it appears that the 
body consists of humours, and essential parts with their appen- 
dages. The humours are air (viyu), bile (pitta), and phlegm 
(kofa), the three pillars or supports of the system. “ As the 
moon sheds moisture, and abstracts the sun’s rays, which dry 
up and bestow energy upon the earth, and the air moves from 
place to place, so phlegm bestows moisture, bile withdraws 
it by its heat, and air wafts it about in the microcosm or 
animal body,” say the Hindu physicians, to which the learned 
Commentator appends the following note 

“ 'I'hiR ingenious theory which has been bo frequently renewed, and was 
for HO many ages universmly believed, seeins to have been derived from the 
II indiis ; from whom it was adopted by the tlgyptian and drcciiin priesthood. 
It IS defective, however, in excluding tlie blood whirdi, notwithstanding has 
been stated os one of the fundamental ports of the body.” 

We are not altogether prepared to coincide in this view, 
and incline rather to the opinion expressed by Sir Wm. Jones 
in regard to the identity between the divisions of the zodiac 
in the Astronomy of India and of Greece, viz : that both re- 
ceived it from an older nation, * from whom the Greeks and 
the Hindus, as their similarity in language and religion fully 
evinces, had a common descent.’ 

The humours are described in detail, and with an occasional 
gleam of sense in the general gloom pervading the theories re- 
garding them. Among other points of interest, it is said, that 
“ the pure part of digested food is of a milky color, and is 
conveyed to the heart by means of the doraonic vessels, where 
it is mixed with the blood. Charaka calls these vessels the 'chyle 
carrying vessels (rasyani).” Are we to believe from this 
that the Hindu Physiologists were acquainted with the ex- 
istence of the lacteals, as well as of the thorjicic duct ? The 
existence of the latter may possibly have been known to them, 
but we doubt much whether any satisfactory evidence con- 
cerning their knowledge of the former can be adduced. Has 
Charaka given any account of the vessels such as would at 
once enable us to determine the point? Upon this, and many 
similar topics, Dr. Wise’s commentary does not furnish us with 
the exact kind of information that would have been most satis- 
factory and desirable — viz ; detailed translations of the passages 
relating to them contained in the works from which the 
abstracts of their opinions have been derived. Should the 
commentary ever come to a second edition, and we regard it 
as far too valuable a contribution to the history of medicine 
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to disappear from tbe list of permanent authorities upon the 
subject, we trust that the author will supply this important 
desideratum, either in the form of notes, or incorporated in the 
text in such manner as to be easily distinguished from it. 

» The essential parts or the supporters of the body consist of 
^ the hard and soft parts, and fluids,” seven in number, com- 
IlHsing “ chyle, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and semen” — all 
Hf which attracted the attention of Hindu physiologists, and 
#ere described by them with a considerable degree of in- 
genuity. Some of their qualities were as correctly ascertained 
as could have, under any circumstances, been accorapli^ed 
without the aid of modern science and means of investigation ; 
while, as usual, the fanciful and speculative predominated over 
the sober and rational in the theories concerning their pro- 
duction and uses. 

The Sanskrit authors enumerated 300 as the number of 
bones belonging to the body, which Dr. Wise seems to regard 
as the true number according to modern anatomists — and 
among them we are surprised to And him place the cartilages 
of the larynx and trachea, of the external ear, and of the ribs, 
&C. Surely there must be some error in this, for we are not 
aware of the existence of any modern anatomical authority 
by whom bones and cartilages are regarded as identical struc- 
tures, and classed accordingly. That the one may pass into 
the other, and that bones are originally of a cartilaginous struc- 
ture in which osseous matter is subsequently deposited is well 
known, but unless the trachea and costal cartilages become 
ossified from age or disease, they can scs^rcely be considered 
as belpnging to the osseous system properly so called. 

The excretions are regarded as the impurities of the seven es- 
sential parts, and their nature was by no means correctly known 
or understood. Among them, for example, is placed the milk, 
which is certainly not an effete matter, nor is the blood, which 
according to Manu, was ranked among the tw elve impurities 
of the frame. 

Joints were divided into the movable and immovable, and 
among them were classed the teeth, sockets of the teeth, and 
the “ connection of vessels with the heart and organ of thirst, 
eighteen in number,” showing that with some truth, much 
error and invention were mixed. They counted eight varieties 
comprising in all 210 joints. 

The ligaments, with which the nerves are confounded, con- 
sisted of four varieties, and were no less than 900 in number, 
concerning which, beyond a bare enumeration, the commentary 
^ supplies us with no information. 
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The muBcleB are supposed to serve the purpose of coveriug, 
strengthening,^ and retaining in their places vessels, tendons 
bones, and joints, and mount up to five hundred in the male, 
and five hundred and twenty in the female. Concerning the 
action of muscles nothing is said, and we suppose, therefore, 
that nothing was known. 

The Flindu notions concerning the vascular system were of 
the most fantastic nature, and evidently more the result of 
fancy than of actual observation. They considered the umbili- 
cus as the origin of all the vessels, and the principal seat of 
life (pnin) : the vessels themselves were regarded as eonduits 
of blood, bile, air, and phlegm, and consisted of forty principal 
trunks, ten for each, subdivided into 175 branches, making in 
all 700 branches. With the exception of a few correct ideas con- 
cerning the blood, their knowledge was of the most superficial 
and incorrect nature. The arteries were regarded as air vessels, 
doubtless from being found empty after death, although we 
do not find the fact mentioned. 

The sections concerning the canals, cellular tissue, fasciaj, 
receptacles, and orifices of the body, contain little that is strik- 
ing or valuable, yet they serve to evince the care and diligence 
with which the study of Anatomy must have been pursued. 

The skill was divided into seven layers wliich were likened 
to the ])eUioAo formed on the surface of milk when boiled, and 
were evidently produced by the manner of dissecting macerated 
bodies with brushes made of reeds or bamboo bark. 

The subject of dissection is ouc of so much interest in the 
history of medicine, and of such vital importance in its proper 
pursuit and practice, that ive arc tempted to quote the whole of 
liie short section regarding it; — 

“All tlic llisliis nro miuI to Imvo roconmjendpfl tlio dissection of the 
liiiiniiii l>o(ly, iih ])roporan(l ne<‘i'‘.ss!r\. Manu, tlie pfivat lof^islator, and the 
one most u-spn-u d liy the Hindu suffCh, siivs (HO) “ oiji; who lias toiielK'd a 
* orpso, 1.. in.id.' jiniv h\ h.iilnnjjf and ajj.mi ( 1 7 ) “ bhould a Mmiiiiiati 
i un-h a uvMi hiuii.iii hoiu- he is piirilied hy hathnifjf ; and if it he dry hy 
stvoliiiij^ a. Cow, or hy loiikinf,' at the siiii, liuviiig sprinkled his inuulU duly 
with waiei ” 

Charaka, one of llie AliiiiisRud IMiysieiany, s,iysthat ii j>r. otitioiicr should 
know 11,11 (he pa.N of tlie body, both extiTiial and internal, and tlieir rola 
live positions wnli regard to each other Without sueh knowledge he eau. 
not he a proiier ]»iaet,iiioner. 

SuMUta, a llislii of the highest rank, says that a dogi (a holy man) should 
disseel. iiiorder that ho may know the diH’e enl pails of the hunia.ii body; 
.ind a surgeon and ph}sieian should not only know the exlenial aiipoai-- 
sim-es, hui iuti'rual strueture of tho body ; in order to poR«ess an iiitlinale 
knowledge of the diseases to which it is liable, and to perforin surgical ojic- 
ratioris so as to avoid the vital parts It is hy combining a knowledge of 
books with practical dissection, Ibat the jiractitiuner will alone uttHin an 
intinmle knowledge of tlie subject of liis profession. 

£ 1 
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The body winch istt) he oxannnod hy dissectiou slionld bo tliatof a person 
who liJid neither been destroyed by poison, nor had died of a long disc'nso, 
as the stmctnve of the body will be altimul by Iho delelcrious Kiibstance 
taken, or destrojod by the raviiges of disease. Lii like inauner the pereon 
should not have been very old, and all llic members should bo in a peiioct 
statu 

When n projicr body for the imipose bus been seloctcd, the dejections are 
to be removed, the body washed, andphwedin a frame work of wood, jirojier- 
ly seeuied, hy means of grass, heniji. or the like. The body is then to be 
placed ill still water, in a situation iii Avhieh it will not be destroyed by birds, 
tishes, or animals It is to remain for seven iln\s in the w^ater, when it will 
have become putrid It is llii'ii to be removed to a eouvenient situation, 
:ipdwilha bnish. made' of ri'cds, hair, or bamboo bark, the body is to be 
rubbed so as. b\ di'gn'cs, to e.shibit, the skin, flesh, &(* , wlijeb are euch in 
tlieii tin ii to be* filsM i \cd before being remoxed. hi this manner the difler- 
eiit uii])oreiil ]iai Is of the body alieady enumerated w ill be- exhihili'd , hut 
tlii'J'ieol the body is too elheie.il to bi‘ distniguislied h> tills process, and 
Us ] lojierties must thereloii' he learned with iJii' assistanee ol the e\pl.uia 
til 1 .' M hoh medu.d |>i .iclitiom'rs, and prayeis ottered uj) totiod.by \\iii«-h. 
( » ’■■"■led w iih the I'xi leise of tl it' reasoning and understanding laeullies, 
(I'M i( lion will be I e' tain ’ 

AVo have already seen that the mere touch of a eorpsc was 
pioluliited amoiij; the Jews as a pollution, and that the Egyp- 
tian knowledge of anatomy was jirinciiially confined to the 
low and wretched outcasts employed to embalm and disem- 
bowel the bodies of the dead, who were so much the type 
of every thing that was low, polluted, and degraded among 
the Egyptians, that no corp.<e of a royal or beautiful female 
was ever handed over to the cmbalincr.s until unequivocal 
indications of decay and decomposition had been exhibited. 
i\in(ing the cailier Greeks the study of anatomy was neglected 
by the Ascleiiiades, and the laws of Athens were so strict res- 
pectKig tlie [iroinjit burial of all bodic-s that it was considered 
a sacred duty’, and its neglect punished with such severity that 
six olhccr.« of' rank were condemned to death, notwithstanding 
their having gained a brilliant victory, for not having t.akcn 
sufficient paint, to recover the bodies of the slain warrioio 
wbicli bad fallen into the sea.t During the seige of Troy 
ho-tilitlc.s were interinittcd at Priam's request to permit of 
the bnrniijg of the dead, and after each action the first duty 
of the victors was to bury the bodies of such of their foes 
as were left dead upon the field. The fear of the fate of 
the victors of Argiiiusa, prevented Cliabrias fn»m following 
up his victory’ near Naxos, until he had provided for the 
sejiultiirc of the slain.J The anatomical knowledge of Empedo- 
cles, Alcmeon, Democritus, and Hippocrates was exclusively 

* NVi'f <ij». ( jl. lip. 0^' fUl -I Xfiioplion, llisl. Giiv lib j. 

] UiuiloT. hU. K\. c 3r'i. 
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derived from the dissection of animals, and so also would that 
of Aristotle ajjpcar to have been, since a!though in hit 
works he often institutes comparisons between the structure 
of the bodies of animals and of man, the most diligent 
and learned enquirers are unable to adduce substantial proof 
of his having practised human anatomy. The two immediate 
successors of Ptolemy Soter were the first to permit and 
encourage by their own example, the dissection of the human 
body, as Celsus relates in his preface, and Heropliilus and 
Erasistratus were the two first and most celebrated of the 
Greek anatomists ; they flourished in the third century ])reced- 
ing the Christian Era. It is well known that the prtyidiccs of 
the vulgar in Europe to the pursuit of anatomy have extended 
even to our own times: in the middle ages so rare were 
the o})portuiiities afforded of dissection, that in the 14th 
century Mundinus, Professor at Bologna, astonished the world 
by the public dissection of two human bodies ; and in the 17th 
century, Cortesius, Professor of anatomy at the same place, 
and subsecpiently of medicine at Messina, ‘ had long began 
a treatise on practical anatomy which he had an eanu st desire 
to finish, but so great was the difficulty of prosecuting tiic study 
even in Italy, that in twenty-four years he could only twice 
procure an opportunity of dissecting a human body, and 
even then wnth difficulty and in a hurry.' The melancholy his- 
tory of the eminent anatomist Vesalius is well known, but 
what will our readers say to the following exhibition of a 
barbarism worthy of the worst days of the dark ages, which 
occurred in Edinburgh, the * Modern Athens’, on Sunday, 
the 29th of June, 1823 : — 

“A co.icli rnulnmmg >m niij)ty coffin amt two men w'H's oI>sen'eii proceed 
.tloirj; lln' l>rnli?e. Tim jn-oplo ^^usp^■l•Lmg thiil it \vji.s |o cdn- 

V( \ ii t.il.eii Irniii M)mo < li'iirli-yjirtl, sei/ed iIk! coiicli Li wiLli 
ilillic iiliN I'li.il llie pjilu-f tiio men liom tlie jissjuills nl' the 

po]iuIiLt‘(', ilif cniicli iIh'V liiul no ]»owvr to pietiervi' 'I’lir Iioim's \\i'ro 
t.iKi ii hitni if. .111(1 loffellier W'llli tin* eolhii, allei IniMiig b ('ii truudlfd a 
mile iiiiil ii ti:ill lliroii<.'' 1 i tlie hlrects of tlio cily, U w-i" (’elilxM-ately pi*o- 
]'‘eled .»\i i file Meep •'ide of tin’ ^lound, and siiiU'.I. J iilo ti tli()iis:iui| 

ineees, 'I'lie pei)]ile lollow m<^ il to llie iiottom, Jvindleiiii ii.e u itli lU 
ineiiis. iiiid siiri. Minded it like itie snMiges lu liolnii^on ('nisoe, till d was 
eiiiiiel\ e((iiMiined In Hum liise tlic’v was no tbimdatioii Jbr tlieiVMisincions 
'I'lie eblliii WHS intended to have eouveu'd to Ins lionse in Kidinbnj-"li, tlio 
body (if SI ]ib>sieiai' wbo that monniiRbad died in a eottiiffc m the neij^b- 
l)(Mnh()od '• 

In the wilder sossum of IS’J’J-:!, a body was disoovcrod on its way 
to the leetnre-room of an iinatoniist in Glasgow, and ill spik* ol the ONei 
tioiis ol the police, aided hy those ol the nnlitaiy, this gentlemen’s pro 


* n'«'s/»ss/;s 7 c* /b'l «•« , vol ‘.i, p S) 
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niitios and their contents, which wore valuahle, were entirely destroyed hy 
tlio mob. For some time after this achioveniciit, it was necessary to station 
a military guard at the house of all the medical prolessors in tliat city,”* 

Lizars, an eminent professor of anatomy in Edinburgh, who 
published a few years since a well-known system of anatomi- 
cal plates, says in the preface to the second part : — 

“ In place of living in a civilized and enlightened period, wo ap^icor 
as if we had been thrown hack some cciitmies into tliedark ages of igno- 
rance. higotiy, and supoi”atition. Prejudices, wortliy only of tlie multitude, 
hoAo heeii conjured np and appealed to, in order to eall forth ])0}inlui' 
mdignatiou against those whose business it is to exhibit demonstratively 
tlie structure of the Imman body, and the functions of its ditlcreiit organs 
'J’lie ])ublie j(»uiuals. from a vicious pi-opmsit) U) p.indcr to tin* vulgar a]»])e- 
tite tor exciteiiient, have raked up and indiistnonsly eireiiluted stories ol the 
exlumiiitioii of dead bodies, Icmlnig to exasperate and inllucnce the jias- 
sions of tlie mob; and persons, who by tlieir own sliowing, are friendly 
to till' intcrols of scieiKv, liavc, in the execss of tbeir zeal that bodies 
should remain undisturbed in their jirogress to decomposition, lahoiirud 
to destroN in this comitry, that art, wliose province jt is to free living bodies 
from tlie consecjiieiices inseparable ii'oiu accident and disease ’’ 

It is true that these prejudices were directed more towards 
the revolting practice of exhumation and its attendant horrors, 
than against the mere dissection of the human body, yet it 
brought public odium upon anatomy and its professors, to an 
extent which nearly extinguished its scientific prosecution 
in Great Britain. Nor were the prejudice and violence confined 
to Scotland. We ourselves, not sixteen years since, have seen 
the door of a large London Hospital besieged by a mob of vio- 
lent and demented Irishmen, who threatened to hang the honse 
surgeon on the nearest lamp-post, for having made a post 
mortbm examination of the body of a deceased bricklayer 
who died from the effects of a fall from a lofty scaffolding ; and 
there is no doubt they would have executed their threats, had 
they succeeded in obtaining posses.-ion of his person. 

Knowing all this then, we find it impossible to award too 
high a degree of praise to the sound and philosophical views 
entertained by the old race of Hindu philosophers respect- 
ing the ‘ uses of the dead to the living,’ and we think it 
scarcely possible to withhold from them the immortal credit 
of being the first scientific and successful cultivators of the 
most important and most essential of all the departments of 
medical knowledge. 

Tlie description of the vital jiarts of the body and the con- 
sequences of their being wounded, ‘ afford,’ as Dr. Wise 
properly remarks, *a convincing proof of the great practical 


• Wi SUautbU-r licvu ir, |j. 
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experience of the Hindu writers’ — a knowledge and experience 
only to be acquired’by frequent and careful dissection. ‘ In 
Susruta the dangerous parts are all named and described, and 
the necessity of avoiding them in operations pointed out. 
U'he consequences of wounds near the great toe in causing 
tetanus ; in the palm of the hand, in producing such a degree 
of hoemorrhage as will require amputation of the arm ; of the 
effects of wounds of the testicle and groin, and of fractured 
bones of the head and breast, which are to be raised or removed 
&c. are all stated in this practical work.’* 

The vital parts of the body are by them supposed to be one 
hundred and seven in number. 

Life, according to the Hindus, consists in the ‘combination 
of the soul, the mind, the five senses, and the three qualities of 
goodness, passion, and inertness’f which however incorrect, is a 
more just and rational view of the subject than the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine or those of Heraclitus, Plato, and the Stoics, 
Avith all of whom heat or fire in some form or other was supposed 
to be the origin and chief constituent of the vital principle. 

The So7d \\hich plays an important part both in tlio cosmo- 
gony and the metaphysics of the Hindus, is represen.efl to be 
‘ a shadow or emanation from God the Eternal, who is with- 
out beginning or end, is invisible, immortal, and is only known 
by refloction : — when it bedews the five elements it produces the 
living body, and bcc'oines by its actions evident. It is liable to 
decrease, and is influenced by medicine. There is no differ- 
ence between the human soul and the soul of the world ; this 
being only the exterior and condescending manifestation of 
God, while the human soul is its reflection into itscUj a^d its 
elevation above itself is the Divine soul.”t 

The Soul is supjiosed to be the animating principle of the 
body, to comiuuiii(!ate knowledge, judgment, and happiness; 
to preside over sleeping and waking ; always to be pure in 
itself, but not to act usefully without the mind ‘ and the female 
energy (prakriti.’) It is equally the source of the knowledge 
and ignorance, happiness and misery, goodness and wickedness, 
and other spiritual qualities of the individual. It is repre- 
sented by sonic of their medical writers to exist also in ‘ beasts, 
animals, and demigods according to its conduct in former states 
of existence’ — and ivlien it has bedewed the body with its 
twenty-four qualities, it performs all the functions of the body 
generally, as well as of the organs of special sense. 

United with the mind, in addition to being the motive agent 
in the production of the mental and moral qualities, it produces 


Wise, Op. Cit. p. G!). 


f Ibid, p. 71. 


f Ibid, p. 7.5. 
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inspiration and expiration} the opening and filpaing of the 
eyelids, &c. 

The mind (mana) according to most of the authorities is 
* a quality or power of the soul by which a person reasons and 
thinks’ — is incomprehensible, and known only through the ope- 
ration of the senses; is chiefly seated in the head between the eye- 
brows, but by some conjectured to be lodged in the heart, and 
‘ resembles the light of a lamp by which the person hears, sees, 
tastes, and knows.’ * Some Pandits says that the soul and the 
mind are the same essence ; as there can be no soul without 
mind, nor mind without the soul.’ 

The five elements arc represented as forming the five organs 
of sense, the five objects of sense, and the five perceptive 
judgments, over which the mind presides, and through which 
its operations become manifest. Too much or too little exer- 
cise injures, while a moderate amount of use maintains them 
in health. 

The Commentator concludes this section with the observation 
that * from these remarks it appears that the soul, the emana- 
tion from the deity, united with the mind and senses, performs 
all the vital actions of the body,’ and that ‘ the body, mind, 
and soul are considered, therefore, as the three great pillars 
which support the system.’ 

We much regret that in addition to his own coildensed 
abstract, Dr. Wise should not have given us more copious speci- 
mens of the exact mode and style of reasoning adopted in the 
Hindu Medical Shastras upon this interesting and difficult 
subject of enquiry. Their opinions, so far as we arc able to 
judgp from the scanty evidence before us, although tinctured 
with some of the peculiarities inseparable from eastern philoso- 
phy and speculation, are ui)on the whole more sound and ele- 
vated than those of most of even the highest order of Grecian 
Metapliysicians, and far superior to the doctrines of any 
other cotemporancous nations with which we are acquainted. 
To enable our readers to form a comparative estimate, we have 
subjoined in a note a very brief abstract of the views of some of 
the most eminent physicians and philosophers of ancient Greece 
concerning the soul and life.* 


• 'ri>p (wsortion tlmt tlie sou] coiisista of two pnrtH, tlie one intrllcotiial (fipeves 
<uir1 ilie other iion-iiitellectuiil, ffvfios und tliiit the foniipr is s(‘iiU(1 ui tito hriiui, 
uiid tlie hitter in Uip hoiirt, is uttrihntuil to Pithaoohab. — Arcordiiif; to tlip hiuiio 
111111101111,1110 8011508(11^', HO to spunk, diops of tliu mtullectuol soul, which iH Heated 
111 tho hrmii mid iimnortal. 

l■'Ml•al)ocLKH lit a later period thought dial ovory thing in nature is aniniatod,or full 
ol divinities; iii ooTiser[ucuec of whieli liuinan souls 10*0 uot only identical with Gods, 
lint hkowiso willi die souls of aiiiinalH, liocause they arc all enioiiations li;om die great 
soul of till* world. 
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The chapter on Temperaments is a curious specimen of the 
intimate and inseparable conjunction of sense and nonsense, 


Anaxagoras not only mHintiiiueil that tlie soul was of an iffueous or ethereal nature, 
but according to Anatotle, was tlie first who regarded it iis immortal. Tic like- 
wise professed tlic uiiuiitni of all nature being imiiuated, and of die huiniui soul, 
as well ns the soul of animals and of plants Iteiiig nothing more tluui emanations 
fnmi die general said of the world : he also considered that die liiiiids were die most 
characteristic distinetioii hutweeu man and uiiiiuals, and containeil die principle of the 
biiyierior lutelligcucc of die former. 

llKMOuuiTes regai (led die son] as the inntuc power, luid KU])]irtsed it to Iti' of u 
spherical lonii, of an igneous iiiul ediereal nature, mul indivisible ; dioiiglil, motion 
and sensation, lie, theielore, (oiijeetuied to ho the ii'snlt of die activity of one and die 
same substance. — liis principle was csseutiidly a distmct foim of muteiiulisiu, which 
lie was die first to jiiomnlgate. 

Hxhaolitus, whose s\ stem c'xcrcised a mai'ked luffueucc over snbsi'ipient medical 
dieories m Urecce, regarded all boilies as owing dieu origin to die con.lciisiitioii and 
rinvliicLion of lire; by die condousiitiou of fire, iweoidiiig to Iiiiii, an was produced, 
by the condensation oi air, water, and by the condensation of wiilcr, curdi. Accoid- 
ing to tliese nntious, the most subtle ]iiiiici])les always entered first into the foi 
ination of bodies; die soul, tlierefon', as tlie first eaiise of nil motion, w.is aUiibiiled 
to du: evaporation of file. Tlie iiuinaii soul, being still regaulcd ns an emimatioii 
£mm the soul of die woj Id, was mtellct tiud m jiroportiou to lU paitieipiiUon in its 
Igneous iiiitiiie. 

Widioiit iitteniptmg to eiiU’r into an aiinlvsisof die IMiitouie system of I’sjcliology, 
it may be meiitioucd dial Vla'Io tiiuglit tiu* doctrine ol llic ( ViMtioii ot siibluiiiii'y 
beings ullci die model ol iJiviiu' Natuies, luid also die (lealioii of a (lass cd spiiits 
(IT sub divimtics, to whom was assigned die task of (iciitiiig all iiaturiil objci ts. 
'I'licsc siuiits revolving loiind the woild like die sun. flic iiuioii, a' d tic* stars, weie 
occnjMcif, aiiioiig otliei duties, in cieatiiig animals, widi luc bodies oi .-..ii i . oi which 
diev 111(01 poi.ited dicmsclvcs, and wliidi m conseiiiieiur, p.irtook more oi less of ibeir 
own iiatuic; it was diiis diat eveiy iiiiniaii soul liiiil a divni.*, iiiicllurcni eonstirueiit 
])art, and II (‘orpoicid constituent pail, destitute ol iiileliigeuce. Kioiii its jnutieijiii- 
tioii ill die celi'stial iiutnie, the sold prior toils civation w.is ]iiiui;d in tlie ii])])t>r 
regions ot liglit iiud tnilli, m the luqipj abode of S])irits, wlicre il participaU'd m tbe 
divine iiiitiue ol die creator; it was aftei winds joined to lla* bodj of an tmiiuiJ, wbitli 
served as a piisoii until its delivi'raiice by death o( eiu red 

'file divine spun (list eoiistitiited (air ImhIics hi acioidiince with die wise mieiitioiis 
of the siipienie iiitelligem e, wiUi e\liviiicly miiiule and sleiidei figiues, resemliliiig 
the truingulai form ol Hume, to which, allei da; addituai of thcsja’ci.il niiitUT mixing 
die lajdy and soul togeliiei, God adds da* soul, jdaciijg it (diietly m die biam, of wlin b 
die torin is splieia id, iuc. l.ifc consists ot lire and spiiil, tlie Joimei ol vvlueli is 
nnimtiimcd bv the heal of die liluod. The soul tiom its iliviiic nuliiro is die most 
noble part ol mini, and die head, Inmi being the sc.it of die intelligent soul, is die 
must noble iiiUt ol die body. The soul destitute ol iniciJigcm (*, wlmli is die cause 
of anger, love, liopis kV.e,, wiis ])1;u cd in Uic cliesl, and m older that the lutelJigeiit 
soul 111 iglll not be disUiilicdoi iiiciaiiiiioded by tla. ]>.i'>si()ns, tlie iiec k, wiiicli is lung 
mill boil), was interposed lietwccii lliciii. 

lly the exiiressioii soul yj/vx^t tlic followers of TIiceocnATES, like TTnnvrLiTUH, 
coiiem ill die idea of a siibUe iiiaUer, etheirnl or igneous, iirodiiced by die udniixiiire of 
tlie eli'uieiits, but chiefly hy the uiiioii of hiv and water. Tlie Imiiiid purl of the lire 
mid die diy pint ol lliewiitei by tlieir union constitute die •i.iclIigLMice of die soul. 
It is upon die igueims element that the soul, die mind, t xieii .1011, growdi, motion, 
(lecieiise, (liaiige, sleeping, and waking di*peud. This is da- ic.ison of the iiitelligciit 
priiimple being located m die left v entricle of llic heart, whence it rules over die rest 
of the soul. , , , 

The Stoics also lodged die soul in die heart, and assigned tlie most absurd and 
contnahetory reasons lor its being soiiliiceil: diey nniigined it to be nothing more 
than a vh]) 0UT or exhalation from all bodies, that the igiicuus nature of the soul 
was refn*slied and restored by respiration, and by euiituct widi atmospheric air ; and 
thill die liuiiimi soul wiia a vapour exliuled from die blood. 

Abibtotlk liclievcd die soul to he simple, to be the fonn of matter, and die priuciplo 
of pnimiry inovemeut in natural bodies, to Imj susec]itible of vivitieution and mii- 
inntion, mid to contain die priuciiilc of die vitid functions. Although he maintained 
tlie iimiiiiteritil nature of the soul, he was unable entirely to divest himself of the 
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reason and absurdity which pervade the opinions of the Hindus 
upon most speculative subjects. The predominance of one or 
more of the htimours with the mental and moral qualities of 
the individual, stamped the type of the temperament, and in 
the more delicate shades of character and constitution frequently 
observed, the dispositions of Gods, sages, demons, birds, beasts, 
fishes and even trees,* were called in to assist in the coloring 
and completion of the picture. There were seven tempera- 
ments acknowledged, “ one produced by an excess of air, 
another of bile, and a third of phlegm ; a fourth, fifth and 
sixth from an excess of two of these humours ; and a seventh 
temperament is produced by an excess 6f three humours, air, 
bile, and phlegm.” 

“ 1. When nir is in excess, the person is not inclined to sleep, or tohe- 
eoinoworm. H is disposition is had uud he becomes u tliief; is proud and 
has no honour ; is alwnys sin^iii" and duneitify; lus hands and ieet split, 
liis hair and nails arc dry, and ho is always angry and hoisterous lie 
speaks untruths, he is alwnys grinding his teeth and biting liis nails, he is 
always iiiipatieut, is not a iirm friend, is cliang(*ablo and forgets good ac- 
tions". His body is slender and drv, ho alwH\s walks fast, is always in 
motion, and his eyes aro always rolling Jle dreams that he is Hying about 
the air, friends arc few, and his riches of little value Such iiersons as have 
an excess of air have the disposition of tlio gont, jackall, hare, camel, dog, 
vulture, (jrow, aud ass." 

W e suspect that few of our readers were previously aware 
of the important and multifarious character assumed by an 
‘ excess of air’ in their constitutions, should it exist, or that 
it could produce so zoological a disposition as to range between 
the frisking propensities of ‘ odoratc capricorn’ and the patient 
endurance of that horrisonous emblem of wisdom, the ass. 

2nd. A person with an cxee.ss of Idle perjui’es imicli, and Jio has a had 
smell. His skui is of a yellowi.>.h color, lii^ fle^li is soft. Ids nails, eyes, 


notion, tliiit like nil Imilies, it could only net tlnoiigli tin* ui'f'iicy of lui hiterveiiiii" 
mediuin ; tins inediuin be nieiitiuiih imder ibr various deiioiniiiiitioiis, used uidiBiri- 
miiiutel}, of /m*, */»/■//, atr w (‘//oT. He regiuded die braiu as pniuard}' cold in its 
uatiire, in coiisequeu(,e of wbicb tlie beurl, iit tlint time aupposeil to be tbe source 
of the blood, WHS cunsulered die scut of die noiil. 

PuA.XA(ioKAS, who was die brst to cstiiblisb the difference between die arteries and 
veiuH, and who imagined the former from dieir constant emptiness after deadi to be air 
vessels, assumed that the nir contained in diem was thick and vaporous, because 
be iUso partook of tbe general opinion of die time, dint die vital power or soul was 
uiieviipunitiou or exlialnuou from die blood. 

I'be cplcbrati‘d peripatetic Stuato of liampsocus, who lived at Alexaiulria and was 
attached to die court of die Ptolemies, regarded die soul as die residtaut of the opera- 
tion of the senses, or the union of all sensation, die seat of which he supposed to be 
between the eyebrows. — K ubt Spbekgel : Op. CiL pamni. 

* Meu having the disposition of trees olways wish to remain in one place, ore 
always cadng, wifi not work” — ^not a very incorrect portraiture of many Beu^is, 
whose lazy and anti-locomotive propensities are essentially of die arboraceous type. 
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palate, tongue, lips, and the palm of his hands and soles of his feet are of a 
co]»])er oolour; his fortune is bad, and his hair soon becomes gray, tlie upper 
part of lus head bold, and his skin wrinkled as if by age. He eats much, 
and disLkes warm articles of food, is soon angry and is as soon pacified, 
is of moderate strongth and does not live long. His memory is good, he is 
a good man of business, and speaks accurately and to tlie purpose His 
appearance is fine, and in company ho excels in speaking. Ho dreams of 
gold and yellow flowers, fire, lightning, and falling meteors, dislikes saluting 
a jierson, and is angry at others not doing so, is never content, &c. His 
disposition resembles serpents, owls, cats, monkios, tigers, and bears ” 

The bilious temperament is, therefore, responsible for more 
than moat modem physiologists have attributed to it, and in- 
cludes in its circle many and anomalous characters from the 
alchemist to the orator : — 

“3rd- Phlogm in excess produces alight gi-eenish or blue colour of the 
body. The person’s fortune is propitious, he is pleasant to look on and 
handsome, likes sweet things, is grateful, constant, just, and forgiving, and 
is not covetous, is strong and understands with difficulty, and is an im- 
placable enemy. Uis eyes are white, Ins hair is fine, black, and waving He 
is wealthy and hia voice is strong and loud Ho dreams of lilies, geese, and 
large line tanks 'I'he angles of his eyes aro rod, his color pleasing, and his 
meiiihors are well foniied. His regard is mild, his dispositiuu is very good, 
and ho is cliantable Ho is active, honors respectable persons, and is kind to 
them ; and knows the sciences. He rotiiins his frinid, and bee 111 i remains 
constant; he is careful hut gives inucli He is of the nature oi Brahma, 
liidra, Shiva, and Varuna; of lions, horses, elephants, cows, and bulls, and 
of the bird upon which Vishnu lidos,” 

which the learned Commentator states to be * something 
between a man and a goose’, by no means an inapt image of 
such a novel species of Caliban, as a phlegmatic Hindu, painted 
by one of his own sages. Our remark need not, however, be 
taken in the disparaging sense attached by Europeans to the 
Goose, since, according to Wilkins, this much injured bird is 
adopted as the emblem of elegance and eloquence by the Hindu 
poets — and who is not acquainted with the historical celebrity 
of the Roman geese ? 

The Hindus divide the life of man into three ages, viz ; Ist 
childhood, subdivided into three periods, (a) the period of suckling 
to the Ist year ; (b) when milk and rice are the food, extending 
to the second year, and (c) when the food it- rice, extending 
from the 3rd to the 15th year, when phlegm is in excess : 2nd 
manhood, extending from the 16th to the 70th year, and em- 
bracing four stages, (a) Vrtddhi or growth from 16 to 20; (b) 
Jauvana from 20 to 30 ; (c) Sampurnatd from 30 to 40, when all 
is in perfection and complete development ; and (d) lidni from 
40 to 70, when all the powers of life are gradualljr diminishing, 
and bile is in excess : 3rd Decrepitude, from 70 until death closes 
the scene, the ‘ age that melts in unperceived decay,’ and in 

F 1 
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which the body " resembleB an old house in the ndny season 
with many props/ when air is in excess and nervous diseases 
prevail: — when, 

“ Time hovers o'er, impatient to destroy, 

And closes sU the avenues of joy. 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 

The fruit autumnal and the vernal diower; 

With liadeas eyes the dotard views the store. 

He views and wonders that they please no more. 

Now nail the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 

And hixuiy with sighs her dave resigns." 

* until man reaches the last stage of his strange eventful history : 
— and then, 

“ In life’s last scene whd prodigies surprize^ 

Tears of the brave and foUies of the wise.” 

The male is supposed to attain maturity at 25, and the female 
at 16 — a just and important observation which the modern 
Hindus have neglected and lost sight of, to the deterioration 
of their race by early marriages and still earlier vices. The 
age of the individual had its influence upon the general nature 
of the treatment to which he was subjected, being so far in 
accordance with the views entertained by the Greek physicians, 
and followed to a still greater extent in the modem practice 
of physic. 

The eight subdivisions of Hfe observed by the Hindu sages, 
forcibly remind us of the ‘ seven ages’ of Shakspeare, which 
although BO well known and often quoted as to have become 
familiar as a thrice told tale, we are tempted to repeat : 

** At first, the infant, 

Mewling and puking in Ibe nurse’s arms; 

And then, the whinmg school-boy, with his satchell. 

And shining mormug face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school: And tlien the lover; 

Sighing like furnace, with a woefiil ballad 
Mmc to his mistress’ eye-brow : Then a soldier ; 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pord, 

Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth : And then, the justice : 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d, 

With OTes severe and beam of fonnol cut, 

Full of wise saws and modem instances 
And so he plays his part: The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon; 

With spectacles on nose ana pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well sav’d, a world too wide 
For ms shank : and his big manly voice. 

Turning again toward nbildiab treble, pipes 
And whiaflea in his sound : Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful histo^. 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sons every thing." 

Human nature is the same every where, and were proof 
wanting of the accuracy of observation and fatthfulness of 
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record of the Hindus, in matters wherein they are neither 
trammelled by superstition nor fettered by prejudice, it may 
be found in their correct diyiaion of the stages of life ; the 
modern physiology of the same matter differing but little 
in essentials from those above detailed, by observers so far 
removed from and dissimilar to each other in every sense. 

The chapter on Death contains many sound and just remarks, 
and is characterized generally by a degree of poetic truth and 
accuracy worthy of a higher and a purer faith than that of 
the followers of Manu. Death is defined to be * the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body,’ and is supposed to occur in 
one hundred and one ways, of which one only is natural, the 
remainder being accidental. What can be more correct and phi- 
losophical than the following reflections concerning it : — 

“ Death is always near, and when it occurs, nothing but the sins and 
virtuous aotious accompany the soul.’* 

A mansion infested by age and sorrow, tho seat of maladies, harassed 
with pains, haunted with die qualities of darkness, and incapable of stand- 
ing long : such a mansion of tho vital soul let its occupier always cheerful- 
ly quit* 

When a person leaves his corpse, like a log or a lump of clay, on the 
ground, bis kindred retire with averted faces ; but, bis virtue ac'’,ompQJiieB 
his soul ; continually, thoroforo, let him collect virtue, for tho sake of securing 
an inseparable companion with which he may traverse a gloom, bow hard 
to be tiaversed ! Tor, in liis passage to the next world neither bis father, 
nor his mother, nor his wife, nor his son, nor his kinsmen, will remain in 
his company: his virtue alone will adhero to him. Single is each man 
boni ; single he dies ; single he receives the reword of his good, and single 
tho pumslunent of his ovU deeds.”t 

All are said to die alike, and the holy to be the least afraid 
of dissolution as being the best prepared for the change > the 
body after death is likened to a house without a tenant, and is 
burnt, that its elements may be purified to join the mass of 
the same elements of which the earth is composed : — 

“ What then dies? not tho body, for it only changes its form ; and 
certainly not the soul ; why then regret tlie death of relations and friends 
if they have passed through life with prwriety ! Such grief is indeed 
natural, for it is universal, but it is the offspring of our ignorance and of 
our selfishness. 

As the body is continually changing in its progress through life, 
BO death is merely one of these changes. The body is frail, hut the 
soul is incoTTuptible. The body is alono destroyed, not the soul ; as it only 
changes its position, like a person who casts off his worn out garments. 
Cutting instruments may wound him, and air may dry him up, but the 
soul remains always the same. Those who ore bom must die, ana whoever 
dies must be bom again ; and as the elements were invisible and separated 


Mann, Cap. vi. pa. 77. 


f Mann, Cap. ri. ps. 239, 240, 241, 243. 
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before the formation of the body, in like manner they ore again soporatod 
and dispersed upon its dissolution.”* 

* It is pleasint; to compare and contrast some of these sentiments, with similar 
thoiif^lits expressed in analogous terms by many of the poets and philosophers of an- 
cient Greece and Rome A very few fiuudior examples will exhibit the direct parallelism 
between writers nnd observers, who could liave hw no iutercommunicution or know- 
ledge of each other's works : — 

IIiKDii : 

“ The wise and foolish, tiie great in “ Pallida mors sequo piilsat pede paupe- 
rank, the low in condition, all die m the mm tabemas 
some way. Regiiiuqiie larrcs." 

“ Deam is always near.” “ Prunaqiim vitoin dedit bora earpsit. 

NaHe.cnteB morimiir, linisque ah origme 

peiulet.” 

“Nam nox niillu diem, neque uoctein 
aurora secuta est, 

Quid nonandierit mistoavagitibaB tcgriu 
Ploratus, mortis oomites ct fuiieris 
otri.” 

, “ Cmdelis ubique 

Those who ore born must die. Luctus, ubiquc pavor et plurimse mortis 

imago." 

“ Mors et bigacem persequitur virum; 
Nec pareit imhellis jiivcritiB 
Pophtihus timidoqiie tergo. 
llle licet ferro cautus se coudat et acre. 
Mors tomen inclusam protruhit mde 

caput" 

“ Omnia sub leges mors vocal atra suus.” 

“ Sed rigidum jus est, et mevitabilc 
mortis.” 

“As the body is continually changing “Jam mihi deteriur canis aspergitur 
in us progress through life, so deatli is etas, 

but one of these changes.” J unique mcos vultus mga senilis arat; 

Jam vigor ct qiiasso limguent m corpore 
vires, 

Nec juveni lusns qui plovuere jnviuit, 
Nec me si subito videos ogiioseerc possis, 
d!)tatis facta est tonta rauue mea:. 
CouUteoT facere hos aimos.” 

“There are a hundred and one ways “Mille modis inorimur mortules, naa- 
in which u man may die ” cimur nno ; 

Uiiu vita est moriendi mille Ggune.” 

“ Turn Vito per auras, 

“ Death is the separation of tlic soul Concessit mmsto, ad manes corpusque 
from die boily.” reliquit" 

lunuincrable other passages to die same effect might readily be collected hod we the 
library or die leisure rcquiaite for the task. 

The sublime references to Death contained in the sacred writings we have purposely 
rofrained from referring to, for reasons whidi will suggest diemselves to most of our 
rearlcrs. In majesty, beauty, and troth dioy are unapproachable. 

Whether die doctruies of Mctempitychoitvi or the transmigration of die soul, 
taught and illustrated by Plato and Pythagoras, was borrowed from dieEgypdoii Priest- 
hood, and originated with die latter can scarcely now he detemiiued, yet it is curious 
that it is contained m the oldest of the Tlmdu medical records. 

At the moment of ileath the material elements of die body separate, and the vital 
soul, which has on invisible body resembles die forms of die body it had inhabited, 
and retains die organa of sense and of action. On sejMrattng frtm one U jfom* 
to another^ and acconling to die actions the person hod performed m his fonner state 
of existence, so will he its future condition.* 

• - Wise’s CommentBij , page 82. 
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Some of these expressions may almost be compared in 
beauty, simplicity, and truthfulness, to the affecting images 
by which the Jews were wont to characterize death, as a jour- 
ney or departure ; a sleep and rest when the toils of life are 
over ; or a gathering of the deceased to his fathers, or to his 
people ! 

The third book is occupied with the therapeutical depart- 
ment, which is discussed under the appropriate heads of Hy- 
geology, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Surgery, the practice 
of Physic having a book to itself, probably from its great extent 
and the difficulty of bringing it under the head of Therapeutics 
alone. 

Diseases are declared to one their origin : Istly, to sins com- 
mitted in a former state of existence, to which — as among the 
Egyptians — the Hindu physicians knowingly assigned their incur- 
able cases, as it placed them beyond the opprobrium of medicine, 
and absolved practitioners from the reflections that might have 
been attached to the imperfections of their art or to their own 
want of skill : 2ndly, to derangements of the humours, the only 
diseases that yielded to remedial measures ; and 3rdly, to a 
combination of the two, which also came under the incurable 
category, and gave an additional means of escape to the unwa- 
ary practitioner who might have, in his diagnosis, pronounced a 
humoral judgment upon an affection which would not get well 
in spite of his efforts, and in which, when medicine had done its 
best (or worst) he called in the aid of prayer, penance, and sacri- 
fice to place it beyond the reach of his drugs and simples. The 
ingenuity and craft of such a system appear in some measure 
to have been adopted by certain manipulators of our. own 
times, with the modern refinement of attributing failure, to 
a want of * rapport' between the magnetizer and his sub- 
ject, or to the adverse influence of perverse currents of air, 
slight febrile disturbances, unusual noises, and similarly pro- 
found agents in the disturbance of the rebellious or intractable 
system. 

The Hygeology, or Hygeine as it is more commonly called, 
of the Hindus was of a very detailed description, and descended 
to minutiae and trifles unthought of in the systems of other 
nations, but not always of minor and secondary importance 
in a tropical country, where the causes of disease are so 
numerous and active in their operation, as to demand the 
aid of religion to assist in saving mankind from the ravages 
that would be caused by neglect or inattention to them. 
Without a regular system of medical police the Hindus paid 
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great and deserved attention to the prevention of diseases, were 
acute observers of the changes of season and climate, and well 
awai^ of the influence of soil and vegetation in the mainte- 
nance or deterioration of health. Their meteorology was ne- 
oessarily of the most rude and imperfect nature, yet much in 
advance of anything that has reached us from cotemporaneous 
nations. 

The following remarks from the pen of the Commentator will 
be read with interest concerning the seasons and people of 
Bengal : — 


“ There are three prevailing seasons in Bengal, the hot, cold, and rainy 
seasons. From the end of Fohruoiy, and during March and a part of April 
may be considered os spring months, and are the most agreeable of any of 
the year. Towards the end of March, and during the months of April, M ay, 
and a part of Jime tlie woatlier is very hot ; and in the northern and more 
inland provinces a violent hot wind blows from the west, loaded with almost 
impenseptible particles of sand. In tliis season the weather is so oppressive 
as to coniine the inhabitants to their houses during the great heat of Hie 
day. Vegetation is destroyed and these provinces are reduced to a bur nin g 
tract of sand, while the air of Hie neighbouring mountains remains cool and 
pleasant, during those hut months. 

In the Upper IVovLnces the ruins begin in April and May; but in the 

n ins they do not commence till the beginning of June, and continue to 
till tlio end of July. 'J’he rain disperses the accumulated heal, which 
would otherwise he insupjiortahle During the months of August and Sept, 
the rain fulls less frequently and copiou.sly, and the long day and high altitude 
of tho sun, with on atmosjihorc loaded with moisture, render tlio weather 
excessively oppressive and sultry ; particularly when tho air is culm, which 
is of frequent occun’ence, as tlie Monsoon chatigos at this time The cold 
season commences in the month of 0<!tober, when dews are heavy ; the cold 
increases, and during the months of November, Doceinhcr, and January, 
it IK ofUui iiitouse in Bengal imd Behar Jii these provinces the cold has 
generolly a damp disogreeahlo ftnd, whereas, in the northern and western 
provuices, snow and ice are common on the Mountains, and tho air is dry 
and bracing. 

From such an extensive country, and variety of soil and climate, the ve- 
getable and animal productions are of the most voned description in the 
dificrent latitudes, heights, and exposures ; and man himself affords great 
varieUes in his physicfd and mcntid powers in the (bfterent situations and 
climates in which he resides. In the Northern ProviiKies of Hindustan, 
the men are all strong and active, and are distinguished by their courage 
and mental qiiaJitieB ; as wo advance to the more sultry and moist climate 
of Bengal, the inhabitants become of lower stature, possess greater agility, 
and are capable of enduring great fatigue, have little courage or mental 
aptitude, but great cunning and rctentiveness. They ore generaUy of a fair 
olive colour, handsome in their youth, and in after life in proportion to their 
rank, and healthy and guarded occupation; but become of a dark olive colour 
and plain exterior, in proportion as they inhabit low and damp bouses, live 
on unhealthy food, and are much exposed to labour, and to the inclemency 
oi‘ the weather. In general the hcim and face of tho Hindu are small and 
oval, the nose and lips prominont and well formed, tho eyes black, and the 
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eyebrows regular and full.* The females are distmguished for the graoeful- 
nesB of their forms, the softness of their skins, their long and black hair, 
dark eyes, and delicate persons. Those peculorities are marked in youth, 
but rapidly fade. The fairness of the skin also differs— depending 6n that 
of the parents, and on the occupation and exposure of the individual to 
the sun, &c.-t- 

The personal duties, including all operations connected with 
the toilet and dress, as well as the subject of dietetics generally 
appear to have been carefully inculcated and enjoined, in many 
respects in a clear and sensible manner, admirably adapted 
to the moral and social circumstances of the people. Habits 
of cleanliness and the frequent use of baths and anointing 
were among the religious duties of all respectable indivi- 
duals, and correctly deemed essential for the preservation 
of health. 

In the olden times neither wine nor animal food of proper 
quality and in moderate quantity were interdicted, which are 
regarded, and we think justly, as ‘ one reason of the superiority 
of the ancient Brahmans over their more degenerate descen- 
dants, who are small in stature, and incapable of those mental 
and corporeal exertions which raise a people in the rank of 
nations.* As among the Jews and Egyptians the flesh of certain 
animals of unclean habits, or which were known to have an 
injurious eflbct upon the frame were interdicted, but during 
the three first ages, even the flesh of the cow and of the buflnloe 
were ranked among the wholesome and invigorating articles of 
diet, and were freely partaken of, with many varieties of the 
finny and feathery tribes, and a goodly allowance of condi- 
ments, fruits, and vegetables. All nature has been bountiful 
to the inhabitants of Hindustan — man himself in these favored 
regions has been his own chief and greatest enemy. The 
whole of this part of the commentary is replete with interest 
to every reader, and to the European medical practitioner 
will suggest many valuable hints for the prevention and cure of 
disease, and attention to the habits suited to the climate 
and seasons, which our countrymen are, to their cost, too 
much in the habit of treating with neglect and derision. — 
How many of the fevers, liver complaints, and other scourges 
of a tropical region may be traced to the persistence in habits 


• “ The intelligence of the Bengalis is much more marked in the higher classes than 
among the lower. In the former, the brisk and intelligent boy, that receives instruc- 
tion readily, is fickle and restless ; and from the short period he attends school, from 
the enervating nature of tlie climate, and the vitiating influence of Hindu society, is 
too often transformed into the stupid and sensual man." 

i Wise, Op. Cit. pp. 91-02. 
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and indulgences 8carcel7 practised with impunity even in a 
cold climate, and which are heavily laden with disease and 
destruction on this side of the equator. Were it not foreign 
to our present purpose, we could write a longer lecture on this 
topic than most of our readers would be willing to read or pro- 
fit by : should opportunity ofier and the very limited leisure 
at our disposal admit of it, we may take a future occasion 
of directing attention to the modification of European habits 
most required in India, and best adapted to enable the exile to 
return to his hearth and home, with health and strength to 
eni^ their peculiar blessings and benefits. 

Tlie Matebia Medica of the Hindus is an extended and 
complex branch of their Medicine, embracing the collection, 
preparation, uses, doses, combinations, and effects of an immense 
variety of agents chiefly derived from the vegetable kingdom, 
including also a small number of inorganic and animal substan- 
ces. Their pharmacy appears to have comprised most of the 
forms in which medicines are compounded according to modern 
pharmacopeias, but their processes were uncertain, variable, 
and in many important particulars incorrect. The proper 
time for gathering vegetable medicines was strictly attended to, 
and most pharmaceutical ])roce 8 Bes were preluded with parti- 
cular forms of prayers, to drive away devils or secure divine 
aid to increase the efficacy of their remedies. — Polypharmacy 
was their great and besetting sin, and although simples were 
known and studied by them, they do not appear to have placed 
so much faith in them, as in their heterogeneous and in the 
majority of instances inert and nauseating mixtures and 
pjotions. They used preparations of mercury, gold, silver, 
zinc, antimony, iron and arsenic, with a degree of boldness that 
would have delighted the soul of Philippus Theophrastus 
Bombastus Paracelsus, and have fairly distanced the 
‘ currus triumphalis antimonii’ of Basil Valentine. As their 
measure of time commenced with fifteen winks of the eye, so 
their apothecaries’ weight began with ‘ four of the particles of 
dust which are seen floating in the sun*s rays as it enters a 
dark room.’ I 

They were Allopathists, and therefore anti-bommopathic in 
their practice, since they declare that * medicines given in too 
small doses will be like throwing a little water upon a large 
fire that rather increases than diminishes it I’ The doses of 
medicines were carefully and properly regulated by the age, 
sex, and temperament of the patient, as well as the stage of 
the disease ; and their administration of remedies was guided 
by precise and minute rules often bordering on the childish and 
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ridiculous : for example, one kind was to be taken' with each 
morsel of food, another sort after each morsel of food, and in 
all cases the patient was prohibited front making faces when 
he takes a medicine, as this is like Brahma and Shiva, and it is 
sinful so to act.’ 

The Charaka directs the exhibition of simple medicines 
in the form of decoction, and arranges them under forty- 
five distinct heads, beginning with Jivaniya or that form 
which gives longevity, and concluding with BadaruUthapana, 
those which remove pains produced by external causes, as 
injuries, &c. 

Susnita divides them into two classes, the cvacuant, of 
bad humours from the body, and those which diminish the 
exalted action of the humours and restore them to the healthy 
state. 

Other authors arrange them according to their supposed 
virtues in curing air, bile, or phlegm, or according to their 
action on certain organs. Dr. Wise has given a list of the 
chief simples so arranged, with their Sanskrit and Latin names. 
The actions of medicines arc classed under the heads of 
diaphoretics, emetics, purgatives, salines, stimulants, emmennyogues, 
diuretics, parturifacieids, sialogognes and alteratives which 
are pervaded witii all the errors of their humoral pathology, 
but contain indigenous remedies that may be found worthy 
of examination by European practitioners, a subject which 
has not yet been well or properly investigated. TJie depart- 
ment of special pharmacology has not been entered upon, pro- 
bably from its complication and extent, nor would it have 
admitted of analysis in the limits at our disi)osnl. 

The Hindus had a notion that every disease has its appro- 
priate remedy if we could only discover it, hence probably 
the immense number of inert and dangerous substances intro- 
duced into their Materia Medica. 

SuKGERY, although more simple, obvious, and early in its 
adoption by most nations than Medicine, does not appear to have 
been cultivated to the same extent by the Hindus, if we are to 
judge from the limited space devoted to its consideration in 
the Commentary, and the comparatively small number of capi- 
tal operations performed, when we reflect upon the zeal and 
industry with which the oil essential pursuit of anatomy and 
dissection was prosecuted. Bold and delicate operations were, 
however, performed, such as cutting for stone, extraction of 
the dead foetus, &c. * which distinguished their ancient sur- 
geons, and form such a remarkable contrast to the present 

G 1 
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i^orant and timorous surgeons of Bengal.’ As in modem 
surgery, inflammation and its Tarieties, with their effects and 
consequences comprised a great portion of the surgical practice 
of the Hindus, and although their erroneous humoral pathology 
rendered their doctrines and theories valueless, their remedial 
measures were sometimes of a simple, sensible, and successful 
nature. 

The form of their surgical instruments has not been handed 
down in delineations, but has been supplied in a series of inge- 
nious diagrams by Dr. Wise. Amputations and operations 
upon vessels are not mentioned among the eight Idnds of manual 
means adopted. ^ Bandages were commonly and apparently ap- 
propriately applied; venesection was resorted to as a depleting 
agent in fitting situations and to a judicious extent: scarifica- 
tion, cupping with a smooth cut horn, and leeching were known 
and practised ; while styptics and cauteries, both potential and 
actual, were enjoined in many cases for arresting hcemorrhages, 
removing internal diseases, suppressing discharges and similar 
purposes. Cold and ice were used to stop bleeding. The na- 
ture and treatment of burns and scalds are briefly indicated, and 
the directions for performing surgical operations minutely de- 
tailed. Sacrifices were to be offered up, propitious times selected, 
the entrance of devils into the wound prevented by burning 
sweet-scented substances in the room, appropriate forms of 
prayer repeated, the patient and the operator to be placed in 
particular positions, the knife to be held in a peculiar manner, 
and the subsequent treatment of the patient to be carefully 
attended to. Wounds, their varieties and treatment, together 
with ’the restoration of damaged ears and noses, and the ma- 
nagement of fractures and dislocations complete the surgical 
section of the commentary. Although it contains nothing 
very profound or striking, it is on the whole creditable to the 
dexterity, skill, and anatomical knowledge and boldness of the 
early Hindu Surgeons, affords evidence of careful observation, 
is less beset with the superstitious influences of their faith than 
other departments of their medecine, and is undoubtedly much 
in advance of the state of information upon the subject which 
prevailed in other countries for several centuries subsequent to 
the production of the older Shastras. The gross ignorance 
and contemptible cowardice of the present indigenous race of 
Hindu Surgeons stand out in strange relief to £e intellectual 
superiority of their more gifted and manly-minded predecessors 
— whose mantle appears, however, to have descended upon the 
shoulders of some of the Sub-assistant Surgeons educated in 
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the Medical College of Bengd, as we shall take a future* and 
if possible, an early opportunity of pointing out. 

The Fbagtice of Physic occupies by far the largest book 
of the Commentary, and is treated with a degree of minuteness 
and care proportioned to its extent and interest. 

The .dSTioLOGT and Nosology of the Hindus, from being 
inseparably connected with their religious belief and de- 
pendent upon their erroneous doctrines regarding the elements* 
were crude, imperfect, and not founded upon any firm or philo- 
sophical basis. Prominent symptoms, acute and chronic, 
primitive and consecutive, external and internal, local and 
general, hereditary and acquired, contagious and non-contagious, 
derangement of one or more elements, and similar principles 
were the chief characteristics and foundations of their arrange- 
ments — the peculiarities of the symptoms and their combina- 
tions, influenced and modified by the structure and functions of 
organs, entered not into their calculations. Thirst, appetite* 
sleep, and death were regarded as natural diseases which give 
pain to the soul ; and the ‘ abuse of Deities or Brahmans, the 
contempt of spiritual instructions, with other similarly heinous 
offences were boldly declared to be the existing cause of loath- 
some and incurable disorders.’ The latter, very properly, were 
deemed to require for their alleviation serious and prolonged 
penance, mysterious performances, and liberality to those banes 
of Hindu society and improvement yclept the Sacred 
brahmans.” 

A kind of numerical method is found in some of the older 
writings, and three appears to be the critical number : thus 
CharSia states that there are three general causes of disqgses ; 
three sorts of medicine — one that cleanses internally, another 
that purifies externally, and a third, to embrace surgical 
means ; three objects of enquiry in this world — the first 
and chief being the means of preserving health* the second, the 
means of acquiring wealth, and the last the procuration of hap- 
piness in the next world — an expanded interpretation of the 
familiar phrase, ‘ to be healthy, wealthy, and wise, ; — with three 
means of preserving life, ‘ proper food, sleep, and the proper 
government of the senses and passions.’ Bin is the ' fons et 
origo’ of a form of disease which ‘ is to be suspected, when a dis- 
ease is not cured by the means pointed out by the Shastras’— 
which is to be removed by good actions, prayers, penances, &c. 
and for which Manu prescribes a course of Flying-Dutchman 
or Wandering-Jew treatment. “ If a disease is incurable let 
the patient advance in a strmght path, towards the invisible 
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North-eastern point, feeding on air and water, till his mortal 
frame totally decay, and his soul becomes linked with the Su- 
preme Being.” — (Manu, Cap. 6, § 31.) 

Diagnosis among the Hindus was founded upon the com- 
mon sense method of personal examination, and the nature of 
the disease ascertained by the appearance of the organs of sense, 
by^ the feeling, temperature, &c. of the body, and by ascer- 
taining the age, sex, temperament, country, and history of the 
individual and his disorder. The senses were all employed in 
the task, and hearing was the method resorted to of * distin- 

f uishing the state of the lungs, by the peculiar noise of the 
reathing’ — an early adoption of auscultation as a means of 
diagnosis. The pulse is stated to have been little regarded 
by Gharaka and Susruta, but to have risen subsequently into 
great repute in the recognition and treatment of disease. This 
modern Imowledge exhibits every evidence of being borrowed, 
probably from the Chinese, and most likely was introduced 
more for the purpose of intra-purdah examinations, than from 
any well founded conviction of its real value. 

The Hindus were partial to prognostics, and recorded cor- 
rectly many minute and apparently unimportant particulars 
connected with various diseases. This they mixed up with 
more than the usual amount of superstition, placing unlimited 
faith in all sorts of extraordinary omens, down even to the 
walking of a goose and the scratching of the patient’s back! 

There was a good deal of what is now popularly known under 
the slang designation of ‘ artful dodging,’ in these omens — the 
practitioners taking care to protect themselves from being dis- 
turbed at noon day or at midnight, when at their toilet 
or their meals, when asleep or when otherwise unwilling to be 
interrupted, by declaring them all to be ' unfavorable omens’ os 
to the event of the disease they were called upon to treat. 

The diseases of the humors, and fevers with their origin, 
varieties, progress, termination, and treatment are next referred 
to, and exhibit the usual amount of sense and nonsense, accuracy 
of description of symptoms and incorrectness of causes to which 
they are assigned, with many serious errors of practice in their 
management. Small pox and measles appear to have been 
known to the Hindus long before they travelled into Europe 
and were described by the Arabian physicians of the sixth 
century. There is no doubt that the former malady was also 
known to the Chinese ; its history being among the most 
curious of the records of scourges that have afflicted mankind, 
and for which the Western was certainly indebted to the 
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Eastern Hemisphere, as it has been more recently for another 
pestilence of equally fatal and formidable character — ^the 
Asiatic Cholera. 

Rheumatism, swellings, obesity, emaciation, burning sensa- 
tions of the body and feet, nervous diseases, in which are in- 
cluded all affections of the tendinous structures, the various 
forms of leprosy, urticaria, epilepsy, boils, pustules, and hoemorr- 
ha^s were all known to and described by the Hindu physicians. 

The diseases of the mind were reckoned to be swooning, 
epilepsy, six varieties of insanity, and devil-madness, — the last 
a curious compound of fancy and absurdity. 

Eleven varieties of headache, twenty diseases of the ear, 
thirty-one of the nose, seventy-six of the eye, sixty-five of the 
mouth and its appendages, and a large number of disorders of 
the throat, are briefly referred to in Dr. Wise’s work as con- 
tained in the Hindu Medical Shastras. 

Among diseases of the chest, consumption, usually supposed 
to be infrequent in warm climates, is stated to be both fre- 
quent and fatal, and to have had a fabulous origin, to wit, that 
the ^ moon married seven sisters, but attaching himself to one, 
the others complained to their father, who punished the moon, 
by declaring that he should be afflicted with consumption.’ 1 1 

Many other morbid conditions of particular systems and re- 
gions of the body will be found to have been common in 
various parts of Hindustan, and testify the minuteness and 
extent of the professional knowledge of its physicians employed 
in their investigation and treatment : they do not, however, 
admit of analysis, and for the most part possess little or no 
interest for the general reader. , 

The low standard of moral principle pervading Hindu so- 
ciety, the facility of commission and difficulty of detection of 
crimes unattended with murks of personal violence, together 
with the unrelenting atrocity and cold-blooded calculation that 
accompanied the feelings of interest, enmity and revenge, ren- 
dered POISONING an early and frequent means of murder — 
hence the department of Toxicology, including poisons and 
their antidotes, attracted a large amount of attention. 

Like most other branches, poisoning commenced in mystery 
and fable, but chiefly obtained notice because the “ enemies 
of the Rajah, bad women, and ungrateful servants, sometimes 
mix poisons with food. On this account the cook should be 
of a good family, virtuous, faithful, and not covetous, not 
subject to anger, pride, or laziness. He should also be cleanly 
and skilful in hie business.” The doctor’s duty began where 
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cook’s ended — he was to be well acquainted with the quali- 
ides of poisons, to examine the food intended for the Rajah, and 
if it exhibited any signs of suspicion, to give it to certain 
animals, the effects upon which were regarded as the tests of 
its innocence or injurious nature. The operation and effects 
of poisons must have been very imperfectly understood, and 
the nature of the treatment indicated was calculated to secure 
a fatal result in most cases of active vegetable or mineral 
poisons. 

The animal poisons include snake bites, certain animals that 
have poison in their teeth and nails, such as dogs, cats, snub- 
nosed aligators, a kind of fish called paka mucha, a shell-fish 
{8ambuka\ and lizards : others that have noxious excretions ; a 
kind of fiea, a species of leech, and certain fishes that have poi- 
sonous bites. The treatment of snake bites was judicious, 
sensible, and in most respects the same as would be adopted 
by a prompt European practitioner. Hydrophobia and the 
poison of various insects were noticed, as well as a long cata- 
logue of deleterious agents from the vegetable kingdom. 

The commentary closes with a brief abstract of the Obstetric 
Medicine and Infantile Therapeutics of the Hindus, neither 
of which were in a particularly advanced state : they do not 
admit of analysis in the pages of a non-professional review. 

We have now redeemed our promise of presenting a cursory 
outline of the many matters of Interest connected with the 
medicine of the Hindus, which are contained in the work placed 
at the head of the list prefixed to this article : — but before con- 
cluding we have few words to say respecting the literary merits 
of Dr. Wise’s performance. 

Although fully convinced of the laborious industry and 
patient investigation of the learned author, we are by no means 
satisfied that the method of translation adopted was the best 
calculated to secure accuracy. We have been informed upon 
authority of which we cannot doubt the correctness, that the 
native gentlemen named in the preface turned the Sanskrit 
into a vernacular medium, from which it was subsequently ' done 
into English’ by Dr. Wise, who is not, we are told a Sanskrit 
scholar, and therefore, himself incapable of detecting any errors 
of interpretation, should such have occurred, a result by no 
means improbable. The identification of medicines and diseases 
is also liable to some degree of doubt for a similar reason, as well 
as because we know that the majority of scientific terms in 
Sanskrit have no synonymes in Bengali or Hindu!. It was 
originally our intention to have procured authentic copies of 
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the Sanskrit medical authorities referred to, and to have had 
portions translated by competent Sanskrit scholars, who kindly 
offered us their services upon the occasion, for the purpose of 
testing the general accuracy of the commentary. Various cir- 
cuinstances have combined to prevent the realization of our 
design, and we must leave the task to others, who with a larger 
amount of leisure, combine a greater degree of fitness to execute 
it with the care, attention, and accuracy requisite. 

Another defect of the commentary which has struck us 
forcibly as somewhat diminishing its value, has been the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining in all places whether the remarks referred 
to the older or more recent medical writers ; for we hold the 
modern medicine of the Hindus to be of a very low order, and 
are of opinion that any features of excellence it may possess, 
were derived from their Mahommedan conquerors, whose works 
embodied almost all that was valuable in the medicine of 
the Greeks, in addition to their own discoveries in chemistry 
and other departments. An occasional foot note would readily 
have remedied this imperfection. 

The commentary also abounds in typographical errors, for which 
the author must have been indebted to the kind but careless or 
incompetent friend, who brought the pages through the press 
during his absence from Calcutta. 

In spite of all these imperfections, which wc trust will dis- 
appear in a second and enlarged edition, we hold the Commen- 
tary to be a valuable addition to the history of medicine, 
to contain much that ought to be known to all who study and 
practice the treatment of tropical diseases, and to be creditable, 
in every sense, to the learning and ability of its accom- 
plished author. 
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Art. V. — 1. Le Baa's life of the Right Reo. Thos, Fanshaw 
Middleton^ D. D. 

2. Proceedings on the formation of a Diocesan Committee for 
the Archdeaconry of Calcutta for the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1825. 

It is our design in these pages, as has been ere now stated 
again and again, to admit of no restriction in our range of sub- 
jects but that which is geographical. Whatever bears directly, 
or not very remotely, on the interests of India, belongs to us. 
Instead therefore of offering an apology for introducing our 
present subject to the attention of our readers, we feel that 
if an apology is required at all, it is for having so long delayed 
to take notice of an institution so important in itself, and fitted 
to tell so directly on the most important interests of India’s 

? eople, as that whose name forms the title of the present article. 

n briefly treating of its merits and demerits we can most 
conscientiously declare that we have no object whatever but, 
to the amount of our ability, to render it some service, and stir 
up those to whom is committed the high responsibility of its 
management, to exert themselves for encreasing its efficiency 
and remedying its defects. We esteem them far too highly for 
their work’s sake, to suppose that they will for a moment imagine 
that any thing we may have to say of the defects in the working 
of the Institution is connected with the slightest feeling of hos- 
tility to the Institution itself, or to that branch of the Christian 
Church with which it is connected : for, in this work, we never 
have advocated, and never shall advocate the peculiarities of 
any church or denomination of Christians, but have been, and 
shall be, always ready to commend whatever in their several 
operations may be really useful and praiseworthy — pointing out 
at the same time any errors of administration which may be ffiund 
to impair their efficiency. Conscious of the sincerity of our 
intentions, we hesitate not to declare that w'hatevcr appears in 
the following pages has arisen from a strong and earnest desire 
that the “ Bishop’s Mission College” may be what its pious 
founder designed it to be, * a monument of gratitude to the 
Almighty,’ and a rich treasury from which the natives of India 
might receive the imperishable blessings of the gospel. 

The first Missionary Institution upon record is that which 
was established in Jericho not long after it had been re- 
built by Hiel the Bethelite. Here, the sons of the pro- 
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plicts were trained under the iuiincdiate superintendence of 
a superior ; here, they were initiated into the amount of reli- 
gious truth which Jehovah had been pleased to reveal; and, 
issuing from this central spot, they were wont to itinerate 
through the Holy Land, and instruct the people in the sacred 
principles and practical applications of religion. We gather 
from the sacred history of the time, that both Elijah and 
Elisha were connected with the schools of the prophets ; and 
there can be no reasonable doubt that, under their able and 
patient administration, many a Missionary was educated and 
sent forth, rich in his acquired spiritual lore, and powerful in 
his ex[)erimental acquaintance with the divine precepts, to 
enlighten, convince, and reform the degenerate race wno then 
dwelt in Palestine. 

Our thoughts then rest upon the golden Alexandria, the 
goddess-like city, which “ rose out of the idle foam” of the 
King of Macedonians con(|uests. Here was that celebrated 
catechetical school, whore the doctrines of Christianity were 
inculcated by the learned Pantasnus and his equally learned 
leKow-labourer Clement. It is indeed true, that the youths who 
resorted to these distinguished men were instructed by thorn 
in an eclectic [ihilosophical system ; still, despite ol the 
muss, of human error which was engrafted upon the stock of 
God’s pure truth, of the wisdom of thi.> world, and the Plato- 
nifain which obscured and weakened the wisdom of the licavcniy 
world ; numbers of catechists and prcsbyi jrs were there prepared 
by holy discii)Iine to become laborious and ))ractical ttMchcrs: 
and With a single eye, an humble heart, and unswerving energy, 
to carry on their labors of love, w'ith an intensity of intcrcs^ and 
a determination of jmrpose, wdiich neither prejudice nor jihiloso- 
phic opposition could lessen t)r shake. Among these students, 
and prc-cmineiit among them, was the far renowned Origen, the 
man, who, as Eusebius iniorins us, taught as he lived, and 
lived as he taught : “ whose discourses, according to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, w'erc unsj)eakably winning, hallowed and passing 
lovely, and whose whole life w’as one sacrifice to his God.” 

At the close of the Gth and the beginning of the 7th 
century, Uoluinba ( Saint, as he is generally styled) a personage, 
however, more w^orthy of canonization than the majority ol 
those crazy, thoroughly dirty, and self-righteous saints which 
crow d the lloinisli Calendar,— prcbided over a Miabionary Col- 
lege in the bleak and hmely island of Iona. ^ It was bis aim, one 
which Ik; keju steadily in view, to educate his disciples as pains- 
taking ininisiers of the gospel. To effect his design, he inculca- 
ted a"liligeiit i»erusal of the sacred Scriptures, and ever taught 

u 1 
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disciples to confirm their doctrine by testimonies drawn 
from this unpolluted. fountain ; and at the same time to mani- 
fest in their practice that sound and healthy energy which 
results from the vital principles of Scriptural truth. The 
catechists and presbyters who were trained in his establish- 
ment, were thus ready to act as Missionaries when their ser- 
vices were required, or where there was a prospect of success. 

Such, briefly sketched, are the outlines of three distinguished 
Missionary institutions, and we learn from history that a high 
degree of success attended the working of the systems which 
were adopted and inculcated within the walls of two of these 
colleges. 

W e are now to enquire into some of the causes of this success, 
and unfold, as far as we may, the reason why these collegiate 
institutions were not merely great in theory, but also great in 
practice. And we think that one grand cause and reason of their 
success lay in the fact, that “ too great things,” were not at- 
tempted by those wise and holy men who originated and presided 
over these training grounds for Missionaries. With an eagle 
eye, from their intellectual and moral elevation, Pantaenus, Cle- 
ment and Coluinba, scanned the position and wants of the 
multitude around them. Their peculiar state, their habits of 
thought and life — their errors — their prejudices — all were care- 
fully noted by them. And when they had delineated the moral 
map of the region within which they were to operate, they 
spread the map before their disciples, and educated them so 
that they might meet the necessities of the people — that the 
mind of the teachers might come into contact with the mind 
of the taught — that a sympathy might grow up between the 
two classes — that they might thoroughly understand each 
other, and thus be a proof of the correctness of the ai)hori8m 
that “ true usefulness does not consist in doing extraordinary 
things, but in doing common things from a right motive, and 
for a right end.” In Alexandria, Pantasnus and his associate 
had two distinct objects in view ; the one, to prepare their 
disciples for instructing the children of the inhabitants who 
professed Christianity, the other to enlighten the minds and 
obviate the sophistical objections of those who had been edu- 
cated in the difierent philosophical schools. They were placed 
in a peculiar position, and they taught their followers to grapple 
with the difficulties of that position. In this respect, they were 
eminently successful. A comparatively pure Christianity 
was inculcated — the great truths of revelation were dis- 
pensed through a phuosophical medium, and in this way, 
the Christian Missionary gained as converts many Ivho other- 
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wise would have repudiated with scorn the religion of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. We d<» not laud the system or the 
medium of instruction which these men adopted — but the 
principle upon which they acted ; the system and medium were 
bad — but the principle was sound and good. They did not at- 
tempt “ too great things they endeavored to gain the ears 
and hearts of their countrymen, and to make trum and sympa- 
thy do their combined work. A nd so with Columba ; — widely 
different as was his sphere of labor, and the materials upon 
which he had to work, from that occupied by Pantaenus and 
his associate, and the population of Alexandria. Still, he 
adhered to the same common-sense principle of not attempt- 
ing too great things; what he did was in strict accord- 
ance with the wants and circumstances of the people among 
whom he resided. They were ignorant — many of them idola- 
ters — all, semi-barbarians; and accordingly the missionaries 
whom he trained and sent to evangelize them, were simple- 
minded, honest, truth-loving, laborious men — ^men of personal 
devotedness and active zeal, who, by manifestation of the 
truth should commend themselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God.” It was upon this principle too, that 
Ziegenbalg, and Plutscho acted. Theories, indeed, they brought 
with them from Europe ; but these, on account of their inade- 
quacy to meet the necessities of the case, were, one afteranother, 
thrown to the winds, and these admirable men set themselves 
down to master the language, tlie moral and religious systems, 
the different shades of national character — the different masses 
of prejudices, as they loomed dark in the mental fore-ground, 
with which they were brouglit into contact ; and thus by 
adopting the principle and acting it out, by identifying tliem- 
selves, to a certain extent, with the people — by speak- 
ing their language — using their peculiarities of expression— 
by shewing an intimate acquaintance with their religious 
rites and ceremonies, and their religious literaturef, they vrere 
not long in reaping the fruits of their well directed and arduous 
labours — for ‘ many arose and called them blessed.’ 

JSuch being the principle which was recognised and adopted 
with success in these distinguished Missionary Institutions, and 
by the holy men to whose" manner of working we have thus 
briefly adverted, we shall now refer to the Missionary College 
which stands on the banks of the Ganges, and enquire whether 
the principle, which in times past was eminently succesful 
in its results, is the one adopted and acted upon by the learned 
men who conduct the education of the students connected with 
the seminary. Twenty-six years having now elapsed since the 
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foundation stone of Pishop’s Colle*;c was laid by the exemplary 
Middleton, the first Anglican prelate of India, we think that in 
the lapse of time, sufficient data must have been furnished for 
determining wheth^'r or no, the design and hopes of this excellent 
man liave been matured and realized. Most assuredly, bright 
were the visions which passed before the llisliop’s mind, when 
he mused upon what might be the studies and glories of his 
projected collegiate cstablishineut. A noble fabric, gracing the 
banks of the Ganges, witli its imposing gothic structure — 
learned and. religious men at the head of the seminary, 
a goodly company of students, native and European, be- 
ing educated for the various departments of Missionary 
work ; the worship of God solemnly conducted in the College 
C/hapel, in accordance with the rubric and usage of the reformed 
church of England ; the press of the institution in full opera- 
tion, sending forth its translations of the Scriptures, Tiiturgy, 
and other godly books in the vernacular tongues, for distribu- 
tion among the inyria<ls in India, who were j)crishing for lack 
of knowledge ; the missionary hospitably received upon his 
arrival in a strange country, and instructed by the resident 
Professors in the languages, religious systems, moral habits and 
prejudices of the llindu and Mussulman population among 
whom his after labours should be carriial on ; surrounding schools 
crowded with the rising generation, all anxious to acquire Euro- 
pean learning, and trained up in “ the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord one student after another leaving the seminary, 
well prepared for propagating the Gospel ol' Jesus Christ 
among tludsts and idolaters, and ready to spend and be spent 
ill promoting the temporal and spiritual interests of his fcllow- 
raen ; the contiguous congregation of native Christians, the 
simple church and the village school, — all this, and far more 
than this, emanating from, or in connexion with, lllsho])’s 
College. These were the glowing thoughts, which, to quote lh j 
words of hife biographer, were among the brightest, perhajis the 
very brighest, of Middleton’s existence ; — thoughts, which cost 
him many a laborious day and many a sleepless night ; they were 
glorious visions, which oftentimes made his pulse beat high 
with hf)pe, and furnished his powers with an excitement that 
kept them in vigorous and salutary action.” 

Have these hopes and visions of the illustrious founder of the 
Institution been realized ? Is Bishoji’s College, in fact, the noble 
and useful seminary it was to be in his cherished thoughts and 
ardent desires? Wo turn to the pages of Le lias for a detailed 
account of the principal purposes to which Bishop’s College was 
to be subservient; and we find that a sermon which Bishop Mid- 
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(llcton prcnchcd in Calcutta, on Advent Sunday, the third of De- 
cember 1 820, furnishes us with a clear and full account of the 
specific objects for which the College was to be reared. First 
and foremost, this Institution, in connexion ^ with the branch 
of Christ’s universal church, which is estallished in England, 
was intended to bo a powerful means of making known 
the manifold wisdom of God, in order that the heathen 


might be brought to the knowledge of the truth, and the 
kingdom of the Prince of Peace bo commensurate with the 
limits of the empire:— “ The Institution was also designed 
to be strictly collegiate, in constitution, in disciidinc, and in 
character ; its objects arc to be the education of Christian youths, 
in sacred knowledge, in sound learning, in the principal lan- 
guages used in the country, and in habits of piety and devotion 
to their calling, that they might be qualified to preach among 
the heathen. The attention of the learned persons connected 
with it, was to be directed to making accurate versions of the 
Scriptures, of the Liturgy and of other godly books ; it was to 
cndca'.or to disseminate useful knowledge by means ot schools, 
under teachers well educated for the purpose, and it was to aim 
at confirming and consolidating, so far as might be, into one 
system, and directing into one course of sentiment and action, the 
endeavors which are here made to advance the Christian cause. 
After giving the preceding extract, are wc wrong in afhrm- 
ing that Bishop’s College was designed to be jn e-cmineiitly 
and ciiqihatically a “ Missionary Institution ?” "J’he principals 
and professors were to be men actuated by a fervent Missionary 
spirit, and from their personal and experimental acquaintance 
with missions among the heathen, their history, nature, and the 
materials rcciuired for carrying them on to a successful issue, 
together with the difficulties connected witli them ; Irom these 
rich and v.aied stores of knowledge and experience, they were 
to impart to the students under their care, an amount of mis- 
sionanj instruction, which would enable them to go forth, no 
novices in their profession, strong in faith, sound in doctrine— 
the doctrines of tl.c protestant creed and formnlanes of the 
Anedican church, derived from and based upon he Holy Scrip- 
tures, as the one rule of faith and practice ; humble in ^eano^ 
zealous in spirit; energetic, yet prudent in action , to labor 
in the nortion of God’s vineyard allotted to them, and to eajn 
tL mus^riru" name and tl.e Wh rewarf of Ev^gel«o.-a of the 
licathen. Whether, i hen, wo refer to the learned gentlemen who 
were to he at the IkmU of the cetahlishuicut, the system of intol- 
ieetu il roli.'ious education e^irricd ou within its precincts, or to 
(he press, ifs translations and publications, or to the students, the 
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future preachers, masters, and catechists, or to the vast moral 
and religious influence to be exerted throughout India — it was 
the ardent intention — the one laudable object of the pious 
founder, that ** Bishop’s College” should be the central pointy 
the well replenished repository of enlightened and active Mis- 
sionary enterprize. Bishop Middleton laid the foundation 
stone of the College on the 15th of December 1820, but he did 
not live to see the completion of tlie building ; he died on the 
8th of July, 1822, in the 54th year of his age and the 9th of 
his Episcopate : and it was not until January, 1824, under 
the Episcopate of Dr. Heber, that the complete state of the 
College a[)iirtfnents and offices, enabled Principal Mill to take 
up his residence within its walls. Since that period the chapel 
has been finished, and the whole structure now exhibits a pure, 
ancient, gothic elegance” raised upon a well-chosen spot of 
ground which commands a prospect, unequalled, perhaps, in the 
world. What has been the subsequent history of the College ? 
Principal Mill has retired to his father-land, and has been suc- 
ceeded by Principal AVithers. 'I'he Professors have been fre- 
quently changed : retirement, sickness and death, have caused 
the changes : there have been resident students, varying much 
in their numbers ; there have been periodical ordinations of 
some of the students ; there are schools connected with the 
Institution ; there is a press and a printer : there are missions 
depending upon the College as their fountain head; and 
there has been an enormous outlay of money. What has 
been the history, what the achievements of Bishop's ('ollege 
during the last twenty-six years ? Let the records of the 
Institution, — let the press, let the missions and schools con- 
nected with it — let the Indian public supply an answer to the 
question. If that be true, which was stated in an early number 
of this Review, (and we, of course, would not throw a doubt upon 
its truth, or question its accuracy) — “ To Christian Missionaries, 
it is our settled conviction that Sanskrit is an indispensable 
acquisition, if ever they would attain a correct and self-effected, 
acquaintance with the original sources of Hindu philosophy 
and Hindu faith, or deal intelligently to any good purpose with 
the present race of sophists, who draw from its hidden resources 
all their armoury of thought, argument, and objection”— then 
is there one bright page in the history of Bishop’s College — 
that one which recounts the labors of Dr. Mill as a Sanskrit 
scholar. This accomplished gentleman and profound theolo- 
gian, not only attained an intimate and critical acquain- 
tance with the language, but having mastered its difficul- 
ties and drawn largely upon its hidden stores, be added 
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yet more to his religious and literary fame, by composing 
the Christa Sangita, “ or the sacred history of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” — in Sanskrit verse. Following the example of 
Fantaenus, he thus met the antagonists of Christanity on their 
own ground, and by using their sacred language, he endeavor- 
ed to conciliate and win over learned Hindus, to the faith and 
love of the Gospel. 

We have pictured to ourselves a sculptor who, having, 
selected a block of Parian marble, elaborated with his ham- 
mer and chisel the form, limbs, and features of a human 
being. Day after day the work grew beneath his hands ; there 
was grace in the form, there was strength in the limbs, there 
was beauty in the features. The formation of his figure rapidly 
advanced towards perfection. He thought of the future ; of the 
glory which this statue would gain for him ; of the admiration 
which it would elicit from the men of his age ; of the high 
place which it would hold among works of art. Hut while he 
thus mused, before he could give the differont parts their finish- 
ing touch, death smote him, and he w'as called aw'ay ; and then 
no one could do what he could have done, and so the statue re- 
mained in its unfinished beauty ; for the master-mind which had 
conceived the idea was not there to perfect it. Such, we conceive 
to be the present state of Bishop’s College ; every part of Mid- 
dleton’s design has been adopted and partially acted upon. The 
form, the limbs, the features (if we may so express ourselves) 
are in existence, but w'hile they manifest the mind of the 
great moral sculptor, — while, were they perfected, they give 
promise of a high degree of excellence and usefulness, it is 
quite evident that the mind which designed, (and to a oertain 
extent worked out), the plan, is not there to mature and per- 
fect the original project of the illustrious founder ! And why 
is this ? Simply beccausc the learned men at the head of the 
institution have not contented themselves wdth adhering to the 
Bishop’s plan — they have endeavored to improve upon it. 
Their aim has been, a University, instead of a Missionary 
College ; they have attempted “ too great thioGra” within the 
walls of the institution, and have accomplished far too little 
without them. 

In what quarter, we Avould ask, can we hear of, can we wit- 
ness, any great and adequate elfects resulting from the mass of 
means which the trainers and the trained of Bishop’s College 
have it in their power to put into play ? We venture to 
affirm that if the working of the institution had been in the 
hands of any other denomination of Christians — if, for instance, 
it had been in the hands of the Jesuits — the effects produced 
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\^ithin a much shorter period than twenty-six years, would 
been visible and tangible ; they would have been felt, in 
the influence, whether benefleial or otherwise, exerted not only 
within the College, not only over its immediate neighbourhood, 
the European and native community of Calcutta and its envi- 
rous, but throughout the whole of Bengal. Now, if we take the 
measure of time above-mentioned, and mark it off on the scale 
of the history of the College, no contrast can be more striking 
than that which is presented, when we compare the gradual 
advance in science, the march of education, the bold stand which 
during late years has been made, by tlic sui)erior 8 of another insti- 
tution of much less pretension, against the threatened invasion of 
infidelity ; when we compare f hose evidences, (and they have been 
numerous and painful,) Oi' the movements of the general mind, 
with the retiring, modest inactivity of Bishop's College and its 
state of learned abstraction — with the single splendid excep- 
tion of Dr. Mill’s Sanskrit labors in the csiusc of Christianity. 
From its precincts, no voice has bcoii heard communicating the 
results of scientific or theological research, no model of educa- 
tion has been })rop08ed for general adoption, no banner ot 
Divine truth has been raised to check the irruption of infidel [)rin- 
eiples and publications. There, upon the broad banks of the 
Ganges, year after year, with its rcspousibilitics, its means of 
usefulness, its allotted work, has it stood ; and the eyes of its in- 
mates have never yet been opened to tbc discovery, that in the 
attempt to do “ too groat tiling!^’ the power to do them has been 
neutralized and destroved. As a Missionary Institution, Bishop’s 
College has signally failed, simply because the Missionary de- 
sign yf its founder has not been csirrlcd out. AV c mourn over 
the failure ; yet we do not sorrow ns those without boi)e, for wo 
feel assured, that were the resources of Bishop’s College to be 
fully and wisely developed, were the vicious ju inciple of attempt- 
ing “ to do too great things,” or to use a laconic ex[)rc 8 sion 
“ of beginning at the top instead of the bottom,” repudiated ; — 
were the gentlemen in charge of the institution to act simply 
upon Bishop Middleton’s plan, and train students as Missionaries, 
siccustoming them to Missionary work, and send them forth 
from their * Alma Mater,’ qualified from their education to 
grapple with the Hindu and Mahoimuedan religious systems, we 
feel assured that Bishop’s College would be, what we most 
earnestly wish it to be, one of the first Missionary Institutions 
in India. 

As friends of Bishop’s College, not the less sincere because 
we deign not to adopt towards it the language of fulsome and 
indiscriminate flattery, wo would, in all humility, offer certain 
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Buggestions fbr the consideration of the venerable Society, 
which, from its infancy up to the present time, has supported 
and cherished this institution, and of the worthy prelate to 
whom its direct supervision has been entrusted. 

The principal and professors should identify themselves 
more than they have hitherto done with the students of the 
College. A cap and gown exclusiveness is not the things The 
appearance of these gentlemen in the chapel and lecture-room, 
at stated periods, will not go far in forming the character of the 
future Missionary. They should consider themselves as hold- 
ing a parental relation to these youths ; they should do all in 
their power to gain their confidence, to become acquainted with 
the measure and cast of their capacities, with the intellectual and 
moral materials on which they have to work, and which they are 
to strengthen and mature fur extended usefulness. Their fre- 
quent presence in the hall would be beneficial to the students. 
Private conversation, kind sympathy, the correction of errone- 
ous and exaggerated opinions, the inculcation of humbleness of 
mind, the opening out of the great outlines Missionary en- 
terprize and success before them, the word of encouragement, 
the judicious reproof ; — these would form the links ot a bond of 
union between the master and the disciple, a bond which in 
most cases would maintain a salutary influence over the latter 
throughout his professional career. 

We have often thought that one of the chief points of 
difiercnce between a public and a home education lay in the 
fact, that in the first case, the character of the youth was 
formed by his juvenile associates, and in the other, by the 
precepts and example of his near relatives. In a public 
school, the boy is left very much to himself, to piclf up 
his moral and general education in a hap-hazard sort of way. 
The masters too frequently fancy that they have efficiently 
discharged their duty when they have crammed the head 
of their ‘alumnus’ with Latin and Greek, and made him a 
decent critical scholar. Of the mind and heart of the boy they 
know little or nothing ; these, in the majority of instances, are 
left to be influenced, and oftentimes to be vitiated, by his com- 
panions. Now, one of the peculiar features of a judicious and 
enlightened home education is, that the youth is trained under 
the eye and sweet influence of his parents. The father has the 
character of the boy completely in his power, he watches over 
his employments and even his amusements — he seizes every 
opportunity to lead on his child from one truth to another, till 
he is fitted, os far as a human being can fit him, for entering 

I 1 
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fpirctt'hew and untried scenes of life — scenes, in which he must act 
on lii#owo responsibility, and, in a great measure, be guided 
cal wisdom which he has acquired while under the 
patermu fOof. In facility of reading, and in critical acquaintance 
with, file Greek and Koman classics, he may be surpassed by the 
public-echool boy. In bold and independent bearing, the Etoni- 
an mity have the pre-eminence ; in a thorough knowledge of 
the world — its vices, its conventional phrases and opinions, and 
its unmitigated selfishness, the boy who has mixed with 
hundreds of his f-dlows, all being educated in a similar manner, 
may throw far into the shade the retiring lad who has chiefiy asso- 
ciated with his parents, and has been trained within the narrow 
cirele of a home. But, trace the onward course of the youths 
through life, educated as they have been under different sys- 
tems, and widely different auspices. The one, in nine cases out 
of ten, becomes a polished, gentlemanly, clever, worldly, cha- 
racter, — a light in the forum or the senate ; he lives in public; 
and while apparently living for the public, he manages to live 
for himself. The other, generally, (for, of course, there are 
many exceptions to the rule), carries with him into his allotted 
sphere of action the sentiments, the morals, the truths which he 
has acquired, and though concealed from the public eye by the 
humbleness of his station, he possesses a considerable influence 
over his fellow-men, and, in a high degree, is a benefactor to his 
race. To apply these cursory remarks to Bishop’s College, we 
should say, that, of the two systems of education, in training 
missionaries for their future labors, the paternal should prepon- 
derate over the professorial 

J ^hile we deprecate the preponderance of the professo- 
elcment in the manner of the education, we advocate the 
introduction of a larger portion of the professional than now 
obtains in the matter of it. The course of study pursued in the 
College should be far more professional than it is at present. 
Instead of spending a large amount of valuable time in the ac- 
quisition of the dead languages — instead of the students being 
employed in reading a play or two of Euripides or Sophocles, 
their attention should be directed, as a matter of primary 
importance, to the two languages in which the Sacred Books 
are written. Whilst little will be found in the Greek and 
Roman classics calculated to fit the youth for his future 
course, in the volume of inspiration nearly all that he will re- 
quire from the beginning to the end of bis labors is contained. 
From this rich and inexhaustible mine he may draw unlimited 
stores of sound wisdom and knowledge. The materials for his 
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work stand ready for use, within its pages. And should he be at 
a loss for precedents and examples, here he has pourtrayed in 
bold relief, and in all the character of truth, what a devoted 
Missionary should be, what he should sag, and what he should do. 
In the history of the Prince of Missionaries, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and even in that of the Divine Lord and Master of Mis- 
sionaries — the design, the subject ma^r, the manner of work- 
ing, the difficulties, the discouragements, the results, the recom- 
pense of Missionary enterprize, are clearly developed ; so much 
so, that, possessing this wealth within the treasury of his mind, the 
trained student has amassed much that is requisite for the heal- 
ing of the nations. But, in order to meet with vigor and success 
antagonistic systems of religion, the attention of the student 
should next be directed to the religious rites and books — the 
laws, customs and manners of the Hindu and JVXaliommedan po- 
pulation. For unless these be mastered, the Missionary will 
not be thoroughly furnished for his work. With the externals of 
monotheism and idolatry he may be partially acquainted ; 
of their fundamental principles he can know little or nothing ; 
and thus he will be unable to meet the enemy on their own bat- 
tle field, and to turn their ai)paratus of war against themselves. 
In a high degree, then, the Missionary should be a person well 
skilled in the Book of truth, and well-versed in the peculiar 
sentiments and habits, whether religious or otherwise, of the 
people among whom his lot is cast. At the same time, lie must 
be no novice in his profession ; he should enter upon his allotted 
sphere of labor as a practical and a prudent workman. Here, 
then, is one use of the schools around Bishop’s College ; the stu- 
dents should be required to attend them, and to devote a certain 
portion of each week to learning the art of teaching under the 
eye and with the assistance of a Professor. 

But do the Professors themselves know any thing of Missionary 
w(yrk ? How can they? Fresh from Oxford or Cambridge, without 
any preliminary initiation, they commence their duties in the 
College. It might be attended with incalculable advantage, 
were the Professors allowed, upon their arrival in llongal, to de- 
vote the first twelve months of their residence in India to a prac- 
tical acquaintance with ^lissionary work in a Mission station. In 
such a case, after a searching investigation of the subject, tliey 
would be able to direct aright the studies of their disciples, iin- 
parfin*^ to them a portion of the knowledge which they themselves 
had acquired, and in this manner prepare the way for dissemina- 
ting the Gospel among those, who, with all their boasted light, 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. If in addition to the 
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Missionary student being mighty in the Scriptures ; well ac- 
quainted with the opinions — prejudices, systems and arguments 
of the Hindus and Mahommedans,— to the being a sound prac- 
tical evangelist — a workman who needs not be ashamed — he 
possessed an elementary knowledge of medicine, chemistry, 
agriculture, &c. he would then be enabled by earthly things to 
prepare the way for heavenly things, to minister not only to 
the spiritual, but to the temporal wants of his fellowmen. He 
would not only lead them into truth, but, by his advice, his 
suggestions, his own example, he would alleviate and elevate 
their condition in life, and be the means of furnishing them with 
those comforts from the enjoyment of which ignorance or 
prejudice had precluded them. 

But all will be in vain, if the Missionary does not carry 
with him, fronr the precincts of the College, the loord of 
knowledge ; not the knowledge which cherishes the perverseness 
of the heart — which places the means of grace in the posi- 
tion which the Author of grace alone should occupy, which 
surmounts the pure simplicity of faith with the * carved and 
fretted work* — the * ornamental gothic’ of voluntary humility and 
external services ; which makes man, who should be free, and 
unfettered, the bondsman of unmeaning ceremonies, the slave 
of a dark and soul-less enthusiasm ; — not the knowledge which 
virtually repudiates the word of God, and boldly declares its 
birth-place to be the traditions of men — but that which ema- 
nates from the sure word of prophecy, which as “ a lamp to the 
feet, and a light to the path,” illuminates, instructs, guides, com- 
forts, and blesses, — that which directs to the strong for strength 
— to«the true for truth — to the free for liberty, and which subor- 
dinates the traditions of fallible man, and the means of grace, 
to the Book and the Saviour. An exclusive patristic Theology 
is not the one in which a Missionary should be versed ; in his 
conflict with error, he must wield other weapons than the 
‘Fathers’ and the prayer-book. A mission commenced and 
carried on with such materials must eventually be a failure. 
There can be no life in it — nothing but externals — a fair out- 
side, but death within. A blight will rest upon the field and its 
produce, and continue thus, till the pure, free, untraditionized 
Gospel, with its mighty, its divine, energy, sweeps away the 
cankering disease, and works on till the result is life, light 
and salvation. 

On a subject of such immense practical importance we can- 
not do better than strengthen our own remarks by the follow- 
ing quotation from Bishop Wilson’s Sermon, delivered before 
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the University of Oxford at St. Mary’s, on Tuesday, June 
23, 1846 

“ Allow me here to urge on you for an instant the claims of India. I 
entreat you, Christian brothren, to send out your dovoted Missionaries to 
the benighted millions placed under your nile, and waiting for salvation at 
your hands. Let the first youth of the University be ambitious of being 
heralds of Christ. Let learning, and talent, and piety, and the vigour of 
your best years, be dedicated to this high service Let the devout medical 
student cany his science to the aid of his perishing fellow-creatures. 

But let it be the pure Gospel which uiey carry out. Popery and semi- 
popeiT instead of illuminating, can only mislead. 

And here we fall bock insensibly on the main argument of the Apostle. 
Nothing but tbe sound doctrine of the Gospel can produce the regeneration 
of a lost world. What can external shows do, which only seduce the sen- 
ses ? What can bells, and music, and incense, and picture-books and illumi- 
nated lives of saints, and crucifixes, and images of the Virgin do, but betray 
you into the wiles of an apostate Church ? 

Nor let the assumption of terms of piety, of claims to divine influence, 
and the ascription of conversions to the immediate power of the Holy 
Spirit, deceive you. The language of devotion is admirable, indeed, when 
based on the solid doctrine of St. Paul ; but when associated with supersti- 
tion, brought in by Jesuits for the soke of argument, and employed to gild 
the ballot cup of spiritual intoxication, it is poisonous and deadly. 

Bewilder not youi’selvcs also with subtle disputations on minule questions 
and pretended developments, which only lead to scepticism and iiitldelity, 
and which indeed proceed on the principle that the Scriptures are not able 
to make men wise unto salvation. 

Let me entreat the younger Members ef the University to employ the 
precious moments of thoir academical course, which is too short for its high 
purpose, in amassing sound learning, in maturing their powers of disoern- 
moiit and judgment, and in preparing for those weighty duties of future life, 
for which trifling supei’stitious unfit them. 

Let them base every thing on the solid, manly doctrine of St. Paul ; 
comiectiiig with this a firm and enlightened attachment to our own Protes- 
tant Church ill her Orders, her Polity, her Articles, her Liturgy, her»Baptis- 
inal Offices, her Homilies, as settled at the Reformation ; and not as deve- 
loped, that is, corrupted, by vain ti udition. 

In the nature of things, inaster-jiriuciples of one kind or other will 
govern the man. The grand question is, whether our master-jirinciples 
shall he those of St. Paid, as set forth in the passage before us, or those of 
the Divines, wlio follow now the vain Cretan teachers. If you attempt to 
build on the commandments of men, the foundation is rotten, and will not 
sustain any solid edifice ; and ungodliness and worldlg hists, aggravated by 
a false roligion, will in one form or other rule and cany olf the soul. 

But if our master-principles are based on a humble and lively faith in 
the grace of Ood in salvation, on a consideration of the love of Christ in 
giving himself for us, and on a blessed hope of tbe second coming of our 
great God and Haviour ; then will the foundation sustain tho building, and 
you will I'emain firm and stable amidst the agitations of an evil day. Eleven 
times does the Apostle in his Epistles to Timothy and Titus warn those 
Bishops against tlie danger. 

1 must confess I tremble for om* Apostolical NalionaJ Church, which has 
been for throe centuries the bulwark and glorj of the Protestant Faith. 
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, ^ seems to be resuming his sii-ogance ; aud in a fallen world like 

ouii^lilien errors become popular, they soon spi-ead. Superstition has 
chaWP for the minds of unsettled young students and ministers, who have 
some religious sensibilities, but small experience and less judgment. It is 
a short way to authority and self-importance." 

But to return ; — as was the design of Middleton in founding 
Bishop’s College, so will be its destiny, should the original 
design be developed and carried out in all its parts. The me- 
chanism is complete ; it only wants the moving power, the 
master mind. Truth, unmixed truth; sympathy, identity with 
the students, a constant, watchful supervision, a practical ac- 
quaintance with Missionary work, an ardent zeal for the conver- 
sion of the heathen, the all-powerful life of Christianity — these 
combined would give the requisite impulse, and render Bishop’s 
College, ** a praise and blessing in the land.” When matters 
have reached the- worst, they begin to mend ; the crisis, we 
trust, has passed ; the paralysis of twenty-six years’ duration 
cannot lost much longer — the day of better things must be at 
hand. We boldly avow that at present the Indian public has no 
confidence in Bishop’s College. It is scarcely possible that 
they should, when the truly venerable Bishop of the diocese 
has recently esmressed his deep regret at the present state of 
the College. The Bishop of Calcutta, in his address to the 
Society for the Propagation of the gospel, speaks with evident 
reluctance, what, had truth permitted, he would undoubtedly, 
with far more satisfaction have left unsaid : — 

“ You paiticularly refer, iu your Address, to your admirable Tustitution 
of Bishop's College ; and you express a hope, “ that the general eoiiduct of 
the Institution will ever be such as to commend it to the confidence and 
approv^ of the Bishop os visitor." 

This^invites, and indeed compels me, however rehictantly, to advert to 
it. My ardent attachment to that College from iny fii-st landing, and 
the opinion 1 formed of the high rejmtation and eminent learning and 
attainments of the late Principal, as ^ell as my sincere love and esteem 
for the present, scarcely inferior to him in some respects, though with an- 
other cast of talents, are known to tlic Society. 

But the College is still not going on so well as I could wish. It is quite 
true, that in one or two recent ordinations 1 have detected no positive 
docuinal errors on the points adi'cited to in my Chtirges, and have, in 
some cases, been pleased with the attainments and devotedness of the can- 
didates, as I was eager to state to the Society in my letter of November 
1^43 But the hope which 1 then warmly, perhaps too warmly, expressed, 
of a steady improvement in the College, does not seem to me to have been 
as yet realized. 

What the Society may now think it right to do. 1 will not even presume 
to conjecture. My best services are still at their disposal : and ii my life 
IS spared, all will, T tru-it, he ^adually remedied But I confess that J am 
not without considerable aiixietv 
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One immediate effect of the state of things to which I have rofeiredi is 
the diminution of confidence with the public, ftnd the failure of the funds 
of the Calcutta Diocesan Society. We ought to go a long way towards 
supporting your Missions and Bishop’s College, with the exception of the 
buildings and salaries. If we could relieve you from tliis burden, it would 
be of the ^atost importantte under your present financial embarrass- 
ments. As it is, we liave done, for the last few years, little, comparatively 
speaking. I laboured all I could during the Visitations just closed to en- 
courage subscriptions." 

To the same effect, though more strongly expressed, is the 
sentiment of the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, who has been long and 
favorably known as any of the most zealous Missionaries of 
the Church of England in India : — 

“ It is not necessary to detail minutely in this sketch the commencement 
and progress of the institution under the superintendence of the Bishops 
Middleton, lleher, and 'runier, os the records are before the juiblic, and, the 
writer would hope, familiar to all who feel any interest about the spread of 
the (xospel. A very important query iiresents itself to the mind, namely, 
— How' far the objects [iroposed by tlie venerable bishop liave been realized. 

It is deeply to be lamented, that after a vast exjienditure of money on 
buildings, principals, and professors, &c., sciucely anything of good has been 
accomplished. 1 say not this acriinnniously, but with the deeport and most 
heartfelt regret. I loved the institution — 1 w'atched its progres- with more 
than coininoii interest, and when it was proposed to have a Church Mission- 
ary scniiutuy in Calcutta, 1 gave ray opinion against it, fearing it might 
look like a rival institution ; I loved Bishop’s College, and 1 looked forward 
to the sending of my own sons to graduate theie with intense pleasure. 

1. But what has it done in instructing native youth, Ac in order to their 
becoming preachers, caWchists, and schoolmasters, during a period of moro 
than twTiity years? 

2. For the tcncliing of the elements of useful knowledge and the English 
language to Miissulmuns and Hindus, &e. ? 

.‘i. For translating the Scnpluros, the Litui-gy, and moral and religious 
tracts? • 

4. For the reception of English imasionaries. &c.? 

Scarcely anglhing has hcou done in either of these departments. Not a 
portion of the' Scrijitures, or of the Liturgy, has been translated by any 
of tlie t'ollege Estahlisliinent, and now, uotiiujg is being done but what had 
better he lelt undone Sure I am, that if sainted sjunts can weep. Bishop 
M iddletoii is now weeping iu heaven over the idol of his heart.” 

When the venerable bishop and tlie experienced missionary 
write thus, it is not at all wonderful that the public generally 
sliould place very little confidence in the education imparted 
in the Collage. If a parent or guardian place a youth 
there, he is indeed certain that he will be furnished with 
cap, cassock and surplice, that he will have his regular chapels, 
lectures and dinners in hall ; he is certain that after his allotted 
residence, the youth will be sent forth as a cateohist, to 
become in due time a deacon and a priest \ but he is not so 
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iMiertain that any proper supervision will be maintained by the 
^y^orities, — that, in fact, after College hours, the young man 
g|M|not be left entirely to himself. He is not so certain that 
Qjllljuta will be the father and guide — the faithful corrector 
iSHlbd adviser of the youth ; that when the catechist leaves 
ifflP^Wtha Mater,' he may not leave it in a state of lamentable 
igiiM Ince with regard to Missionary work; a novice lifted up with 
pride, regarding with contempt his fellow laborers of other deno- 
minations, and carefully avoiding all friendly co-operation with 
them in their work of love. He is not so certain that the young 
priest will not look upon his surplice as a pure, immaculate, 
sacrificial robe, — that he will not hold the sacraments to be the 
only means of grace — that he will not be sadl} deficient in the 
great and distinguishing doctrines of the Bible — that he will 
not unduly exalt^ the church and enthrone her as the idol of 
his worship — the queen of heaven ; — he is not at iM certain, 
that the young man, simply from the education whi^‘ He has 
received, and the ])rinciplcs which he has imbibed at College, 
will not be disqualified for a Missionary. He has, on the contrary, 
every reason to fear that no permanent success will attend his 
efforts : and that while the field * is white unto harvest,' the 
incapacity of the laborer will allow the grain to be lost, when 
it might have been gathered for the granary of heaven. In 
fact, the public are doubtful whether the Christianity of the 
reformation or the Christianity of Home be inculcated at the 
College, and they question if it be not the latter system which 
enervates and paralyzes the body, and which, like a great spiri- 
tual incubus, keeps it inert, and as a Missionary institution all but 
totally uninfluential. But let the confidence of the public be 
restored ; or, ratlier, let the causes which have shaken, and well 
nigh destroyed it, be removed, and our firm belief is that 
Bishop's College will become a great and useful Institution. 
Then, many a Missionary will look back with pleasure and grati- 
tude on the happy and profitable hours which he spent within its 
walls ; and many a simple villager will then feel that the design 
of the excellent Middleton has been carried into effect; and that 
through his instrumentality he has been provided with a pastor, 
guide, and friend, to cheer, instruct and lead him onwards to 
the renting place of his soul. 
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Art. VI. — 1. London Quarterly Review, No. 166, June 1846. 
Article IX. 

2. Ditto, No. 67, Dec. 1846 Note. 


The general diffusion among our countrymen in India of a 
spirit of fair and candid enquiry, is a marked and gratifying sign 
of the progress of improvement. A course of enlightened and 
consistent policy in a Biiler is now certain of being met with 
calm and dispassionate consideration, and, when shown to be cha- 
racterised by integrity and honesty of purpose, of being received 
with cordial approval. 

We may, therefore, safely predict that the administration of 
Lord Hardinge which has become, by his departure from India, 
matter of History, will be unanimously praised by all who make 
Indian affairs their study ; and that the Eastern career of this 
soldier-statesman will commend itself to their judgment and 
approval as strongly as it evidently has done to thiitof,the Court 
of Directors and both sides of both houses of Farliflnnt. 


We proceed to detail those acts ; prefacing them with a few 
words regarding the early and Peninsular career of Lord Har- 
dinge, chiefly compiled from the Memoir of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Benjamin D'Urban. 

Lord Hardinge is descended from an old Royalist frmily of 
King's Newton, county Derby; through which he traces his 
ancestry up to the conquest. His immediate ancestor raised 
troops for Charles 1 st, hazarded his life and lost his estates in 
the service of the Stuarts. Lord Hardinge’s uncle, Richard 
Hardinge, of Bellisle, county Fermanagh, was created a Bwonet 
ill the year 1801, and was succeeded by His Lordahip’s^elder 
brother, the Reverend Charles Hardinge, of Bounds Park, Kent, 
and Rector of Tunbridge. Lord Hardinge had ^e other 
brothers ; of whom one died young : Col. Richard Hardinge of 
the Royal Artillery still alive ; and Captain Nicholas Hardinge, 
who, in his 27th year, when in command of the “ San Fiorenzo, 
fell in the moment of victory at the close of a three days’ Mtion 
with “ La Piedmontaise," an enemy’s ship of far superior force. 
A monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral, records his achievements. 

Before Lord Hardinge had attained his fifteen^ year, he 
joined his Begiment in Canada. At Ae of Amens to 

returned to England, and haring studied at the Ro^ 

College, If as selected for a situation on the Quarter ^tet Ge- 
neral’s Staff with the expedition, in 1807, under Sir B. Spencer, 
to the coast of Spain. He was actively employed under Sir A. 
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Wellesley in the Campaign of 1808^ was present at the battle 
of Roleia, and severely wounded at Vimiera. At the close of 
ihe war he conveyed despatches to Sir John Moore, with singu- 
lar rapidity through many dangers. With the Rear Guard at 
the side of his heroic Chief, he shared in the many severe affairs 
of the retreat on Corunna, and was one of the officers near him 
when he fell. In March of the same year (1809) he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant- Colonel and Deputy Quarter Master General 
of the Portuguese Army, under Sir B. D’Urban. He served at 
the passage of the Upper Douro, on the borders of Gollicia ; 
afterwards in Castile ; and at the battle of Busaco. 

Highly distinguished in the Campaign of 1811 under Lord 
Beresford in the Alemtijo and Spanish Estremadura ; it was at 
Albuera that his brightest wreath was won. The light had gone 
against the handful of British soldiers. Half of those under 
fire had fallen, when Colonel Hardinge, on his own responsibi- 
lity pointed out to Major General Sir Lowry Cole, that on his 
moving up luR Division depended the fortune of the day. These 
fresh troopvt<were, on the instant, hurled against tlie enemy’s 
left flank ; while Colonel Hardinge caused the right to be simul- 
taneously assailed by the re-iuspirited Brigade of Abercrombie. 
The heavy columns of tlie superb French Infantry were thus 
checked, rolled back and broken : tlie British guns, already 
limbered up and ready for retreat, were again brought into action 
and the enemy driven from that fierce field. 

Tins glorious turn in the tide of that fight, which itself turned 
the tide of the Peninsular War, vras the achievement of Lieute- 
nant Colonel Hardinge then only 2r) years old ; immortalized 
by Alison in his record of Albuora, as “ the young soldier with 
the eVe of a General and the soul of a Hero.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hardinge served at tlie seige and capture 
of both Ciudad-Rodrigo and Badnjoz ; and especially distin- 
^shed himself at the storm of tlu; strong out- work “ La Picu- 
rina.” During the operations wliich led to the battle of Sula- 
manca, he officiated as Quarter Master General of the Portuguese 
Army, and for his conduct received the Military order of the 
Tower and Sword. 

At Vittoria, Colonel Hardinge was severely wounded in the 
body, and, while still suffering from a painful surgical operation, 
resumed his duties in tlic Pyrenees. He afterwards served at 
St. Sebastian, at the passage of the Bidassoa, and in the battles 
of the Nevelle and Nive. 

In February 1815, when in command of a Portuguese Brigade 
of Infantry, ne, in conjunction with General Byng’s Brigade, 
gallantly earned with the bayonet some strongly occupied 
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heights near Fallas. He was then engaged at Orthos, and in 
the operations ending with the battle of Tolouse. For the battle 
of Orthes Colonel Hardingc received his ninth medal. 

During the whole of the Peninsular War, Col. Hardinge was 
never absent from his duty except for very short periods after 
his wounds at Vimiera and Vittoria. At the peace, his signal 
services were rewarded by his Sovereign with a- Company in the 
Guards, and by the distinction of Knight Commander of the 
Bath, an honor usually reserved for General Officers. 

Sir H. Hardinge accompanied Sir C. Stewart to tlie Congress 
of Vienna, and on the renewal of the war was attached by the 
Duke of Wellington in a political capacity, with the rank of 
Brigadier General to the Head Quarters of the Frussiun Army 
under Bliicher. At the sanguinary battle of Ligny on the 16th 
June, Sir II. Hardinge again distinguished himself. About 4 
i>. M. his left hand was shattered by a coihmon shot, but, 
refusing to dismount or leave the field, he placed a tourniquet 
on his arm and sat out the battle, retiring after night-fall with 
the Prussian army. At midnight, in a hut by rushlight, attended 
by a single servant, he had his hand amputated. Sir Henry had 
I>reviousiy despatched his brother, who was his Aide-rh'-Oamp, 
to report to the Duke the fate of the day and to bring an English 
Surgeon. At day light the French beat up the bivouac, when 
Sir Henry, determining not to fall into the enemy’s hand, though 
faint from loss of blood, accompanied the retreating Prussians. 
At Wavre he rejoined the gallant Blucher, who though still 
suffering from a fall, and from having been ridden over by a whole 
brigade of cavalry, got up and kissing his friend affectionately, 
begged he would excuse the garlic (with which ho was perfumed,) 
jukI condoled with him on IJgny, but characteristically added, 
“ Never mind, my friend, if wc outlive to-morrow, Wellington and 
“ I will lick the French.” 

After the battle of Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington devoted 
a .sci)arate Gazette to tlie merits of Sir Henry Hardinge and to a 
notification of his own regret for his severe wound. From bad 
management in tlie first instance Sir Henry’s arm had to be 
several times redres.sed, causing him extreme torture ; yet 
within tlie fortnight he rejoined the army at Paris, where he was 
received with military honors by Blucher, in the Palace of St. 
Cloud, and there placed in possession of the apartments of 
Marie Louise. 

At the expiration of the occupation of Paris, the ^ng of 
Prussia in testimony of his high opinion of his Political and 
Military Services, decorated him, at a grand Review with the 
order of merit, and of Uie Red Eagle ; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, personally, presented him with the sword from his own 
side. 
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During these eventful seven years Sir H. Hardinge had receiv- 
ed four wounds, and had four horses killed under him ; nor was 
he singular. Men long unacoustomed to warfare are Mghtened 
at such losses as those of Ferozshah, Mddki and Sobraon ; 
and forget, in these recent events, the casualties of Albuera, 
Talavera and Waterloo. If, after a hard day's fight in India, all 
the ** means and appliances” of a Cantonment Hospital are not 
found upon the field ; if Doolie Bearers, (who get no pensions !) 
run away and leave their wounded charge to be cut up by a 
Btnaggling enemy ; and every wound is not dressed and soothed 
with cerate on ^e instant ; loud is the cry against the “ culpa- 
ble negligence of the authorities but let them talk over Welling- 
ton’s campaigns with any of his Veterans, and learn how men 
of the best families of the land, lay stiff and cold where they fell, 
unattended for hours and hours, or even for the whole night as 
Ponsonby on the field of Waterloo ; or (to take still nearer exam- 
ple) as our own gallant old Chief, Lord Gough, whose wound at 
Talavera remained undressed for two whole days, though a 
Lieutenant Colonel Commanding a Regiment ; and as Sir Henry 
Hardinge, who though attached to the Prussian Army, in a high 
and honorable position had to wait eight hours for a Surgeon to 
amputate his hand. 

Peace came at last, and with it peaceful duties. Sir Henry 
Hardinge now served jfbr some years as a Captain in the Guards ; 
he then entered Parliament and for twenty years sat as Member 
for Durham and Launceston. During this period he was employ- 
ed for a short time as Clerk of the Ordnance ; on two occasions 
as Secretary at War, and twice for short periods as Secretary for 
Ireland. Sir Henry was early distinguished for his clear business- 
like stktements, his matter of fact manner of transacting his offi- 
cial duties, and for the vigour which he threw into all his actions. 
It is as much the fashion to decry Military Civilians,” as to 
undervalue “ Heaven bom” warriors. Such men as the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir H. Hardinge, and a host of others of all ages, 
should ere this have taught the folly of the first error, as 
Cromwell, Washington, Clive and Blake, that of the other. When 
will the world ])erceive that wisdom, foresight and courage are 
the gifts of God and not the mere results of social position ? 

The quickness of perception, the physical and mental energy 
and business habits which had been so often tried in the field, 
were now to be tested in the cabinet, and in the Parliament of 
England — the noblest arena in the World. Here Sir Henry's 
temper is described by a candid Political opponent as warm but 
generous, kindling at the least imputation but never “ allowing 
the sun to go down upon his wrath.” His adversaries described 
him as “ really a kindly and generous man, warm in friend- 
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ship, placable and scrupulous in hostility. Plain, sincere, 
straightforward, just and considerate." They allowed him not 
only these personal qualities, but all the ordinary ones of a safe 
practical executor of the suggestions of others. They gave him 
credit for “ understanding what he undertakes, and undertaking 
nothing but what he understands." Still, in reference to his nomi- 
nation to the post of Governor-General of India, the same party 
observed that, “ to consolidate our Indian empire by ameliorat- 
ing it’s institutions ; improve justice ; remove remaining 
restrictions on industry ; lighten taxes ; to execute great 
public works ; to extend education ; and above all to raise 
the Natives and give them a higher social position, a more 
elevated tone of feeling, and a greater share of political power, 
require a great and zealous man. But to achieve such results 
or even to propose them requires higher qualificatious than 
we can gfive credit to Sir Henry for possessing. ’ 

That the writer erred in this estimate will, we doubt not, bo 
acknowledged when the extent of what Lord Hardinge /lag done 
for education, for public works, for tlie reduction of taxes and for 
the general amelioration of the people of India is known to him. 
It is strange that tlie charge should ever have been made, for in 
the only departments in w'hich Lord Hardinge had been tiicd, he 
had uniformly endeavoured tc better the condition of iliose under 
him. The British Soldier is indebted to him for many boons, 
and liberal regulations, which add to his comfort during sendee 
and improve his condition in old age ; and thus he has justly 
earned the title of “ //te Soldiers friend!' To him also we 
believe it is, that England owes the humane prohibition to tlie 
Military and Police against finng vollies on mobs. The 
instructions are now precise and positive as to when the Soldier 
is to supersede the Magistrate, and then instead of wholesale 
measures being at once resorted to, only one Jile^ in the first 
instance, is allowed to fire ; tlie remaining soldiers standing 
jirepared to resist attack. 

But the time was come when Sir H. Hardinge was to be 
called into a new and wider field of action. In May 1844, his 
kinsman and friend, Lord Ellenborough, was removed from 
the Government of India by the indignant Court of Di- 
rectors, whose authoritv he had defied ; and the Ministry 
of the day, though clisposed to defend their colleague, 
wisely acquiesced in a measure which they could not prevent. 
With equal wisdom, their selection for the vacant office fell on 
Sir H. Hardinge. The Court heartily and unanimously acquiesc- 
ed, and the lovers of official scandal were disappointed at the 
sudden termination of what at one time bade fair to be a bitter 
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controversy, nay a struggle for superiority between the Directors 
and the Ministry. 

The new Governor-General was selected not as a brilliant 
orator or Parliamentary partizan, but as a tried soldier and 
straight-forward practical Statesman. Without, however, im- 
pugning the candour of eitlier the Cabinet or the Court, we may 
believe tliat each had a motive for the choice they made. The 
former, perhaps, desired as much as possible to soothe the feelings 
of Lord Elleuborougli ; and the Court, in accepting bis kins- 
man, doubtless considered that tliey gave the best possible proof 
that they had recalled His TiOrdship on public grouuds alone, and 
with no factious motive. The appointment, in which the Minis- 
ters and the East ludi.'^. Company thus happily concurred, was 
equally popular with the public both in England and India. In 
tire latter, tile friends of Lord Ellenborough (and they were 
not a few, especially among the Juniors of the army) looked 
with hojic and coiiiidcnce to a similarity of Military feelings in 
the mind of his suceessor — at once his relative and a soklier ; 
while all trusted to Sir H. llardinge’s acknowledged character for 
fairness, decision and plain dealing. 

Not long before, when the tidings of the Kabul disaster reached 
England, Sir Henry Hardin ge had been offered the command of 
the Army in India; whicli he decUned. And now, for two 
•whole days, he is understood to have resisted the temptation of 
X*25,000 a year, with autliority greater than that of the autocrat 
of Kussia, over a population iiik rior in number only to that of 
Cliina. At the age of 00, to give up his family, his seat in the 
Cabinet, and the society of the greatest men of the times, for the 
sake of responding to the call of his country and proceeding to 
the fai*East, nt the behest, and, in a measure, at the mercy of 
the Board of Officials, who had so summarily dismissed his rela- 
tive and friend, required no little forgetfulness of self — no ordi- 
nary sense of public duty. A common mind would not have 
confided. In tliis, as in many other passages of Lord Hurdiiigc's 
Indian career, we recognize the prompt courage of the hero of 
Albucra. 

The usual pledges were now given and taken ; the usual din- 
ners eaten, and the accustomed speeches enunciated, but with 
more tlian their accustomed interest derived from the past, and 
more, we believe, of sincerity with reference to the future. On 
this occasion at least the promises of peaceful policy were not 
forgotten, though doomed to be disappointed ; and after-dinner 
visions of great works, and plans for the internal improvement 
of the Anglo Indian empire, for once did not melt into air. 

^ In his speech on t^ victories of Mhdki and Eerozshab; 
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delivered on the 2d March 1846, Sir Robert Peel thus well de- 
scribed the circumstances under which Sir Henry Hardinge ac- 
cepted his high office : — “ I well know what was the object of 
‘ my friend. Sir Henry Hardinge, in undertaking the Govem- 

* ment of India. He made gseat sacrifices from a sense of pub- 

* lie duty ; my gallant friend held a prominent place in the 
‘ Councils of her Majesty : he was, I believe, without any refer- 
‘ ence to party divisions, held in general esteem in this House, 

‘ as well by his political opponents as by his political friends. 

‘ He was regarded by the army of this country as its friend, 

" because he was the friend of justice to all ranks of that army. 

‘ It was proposed to him at a time of life, when, perhaps, am- 
‘ bition is a less powerful stimulus than it might have been at 
‘ an earlior period — it was proposed to liim to relinquish his 
‘ place in the councils of his Sovereign — to forego* the satisfac- 
' tion he must have felt at what he could not fail to sec, that he 
" was an object of general respect and esteem. He separated 

* himself from that family which constituted the chief happiness 
‘ of his life, for the purpose of performing a public duty he 
‘ owed to his Sovereign and his country, by taking th** arduous 
‘ and responsible situation of chief Governor of our Indian 
‘ possessions. He went out with a high military reputation, 

* solicitous to establish his fame in connexion with our Indian 
‘ empire, not by means of conquest, or the exhibition of mili- 

* tary skill and valour, but by obtaining for himself a name in 
‘ the annals of India, as the fiiend of })eace, and through the 
‘ promotion of the social interests and welfare of the inha- 
‘ bitants.” 

Such w'c are told by the Premier of England, by him who best 
knew them, were the motives of Sir Henry Hardinge in Accept- 
ing the vice-royalty of India : and when we glance over die 
])arting address of tlie Chairman of tlie Court of Directors, to 
the new Goveruor-General, and apply it as a touchstone to that 
Governor’s administration, we cannot fail to perceive how honest- 
ly and ably Lord Hardinge has acted up to both the Court’s in- 
structions and to his own pledges. 

After assuring Sir Henry ^at he had the Court’s “ entire 
confidence — a confidence founded on the reputation he had 
established for himself not only as a Soldier but as a Statesman 
the Chairman slightly but distinctly alluded to the fact that the 
general administration of British India is the direct charge of 
the Court of Directors, “ subject to the control of the Board 
of Commissioners for the affairs of India;" and, drawing thence 
the corollary tliat “ the maintenance of respect for the authority 
of the Court is demanded by the existing system of the Indian 
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GoTwnment/’ si^ificantly added, “ we are persuaded that you 

* will impress this feeling upon our servants abroad, not merely 

* by precept, but by your example." 

* The Civil and Military services, and (with some emphasis) 
^the Governor General's “ constitutional advisers, the members 
of the Council of India,” were then recommended to Sir Henry’s 
attention; the Natii# aildier a good fiiiiiities were lauded; and 
lastly the Chairmatt tlfeia wrged u{Hi|j[,^ir Henry's notice the 
questions of peace, conoiliatoTy policy,- and their results — conso- 
lidation and internal improvement: — “ By our latest intelligence, 

* we are induced to hope that peace prevails throughout India. 

* I need not say it is our anxious desire that it should be pre- 

* served. You, Sir, well know how great arsf war, 

* and we feel confident that, whilst ever rMMly{ tfl^/lpaintain 

* unimpaired the honor of our country, and the supremacy of 

* our arms, your policy will be essentially pacific. 

“ To the native states which still retain independence, you 
‘ will extend the shield of British protection. It has hitherto 

* been considered a wise and just policy to uphold and support 

* those which are in alliance with us ; and in dealing with those 
' which are more immediately dependent upon our Government, 

* we have, with a view to soothe the feelings, and conciliate the 

* attachment, of both chiefs and people, permitted the former to 

* retain the recognized emblems of authority, their titles and 

* other insignia of rank and station. Peace, apart from its other 

* advantages, is desirable with a view to the prosperity of our 

* finances and the development of the resources of the country. 
“ The strictest economy consistent with the efficiency of the 

service” was then enjoined. 

Th^ Chairman next touched on education ; observing, it has 

* long been the desire of the Court to encourage education 

* among the people of India, with a view of cultivating and 
' enlarging their minds, of raising them in their own and our 
' estimation, and of qualifying them for the more responsible 

* offices under our Government. It is, however, necessary, 

* wiUi reference to the subject of education, to exercise great 

* prudence and caution, in order to avoid even the appearance 

* of any interference with their religious feelings and preju- 
‘ dices, and to maintain on such points the strictest neu- 

* trality. 

** Finally, Sir Henry, I would earnestly recommend the whole 

* body of the people of British India, and its dependencies, to 

* your paternal care and protection. It has always been the 

* earnest desire of the Court of Directors that the Government of 
' the East India Company should be eminently just, moderate. 
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and conciliatx>ry. The supremacy of our power must be main- 
‘ tained, when necessary, by the irresistible force of our arms; 

* but the empire of India cannot be uphold by the sword alone. 

‘ The attachment of the people, their confidence in our sense of 

* justice and in our desire to maintain the obligations of good 

* faitli must ever be essential elements of our strength. I be> 

‘ seech you, therefore, to keep these sacred principles habitually 
‘ and permanently in view. The Court has selected you for the 

* high office of Governor-General with reference not less to the 
‘ confidence which they entertain in your character for justice, 

' moderation and benevolence, than to your undoubted posses- 

* sion of a sound procdcal judgment, and a firm and indomitable 
‘ spirit. You are already in possession of the highest renown 
‘ as a soldier, and we feel assured that you wUl now rest 
‘ your happiness and your fame on the furtherance of mea- 
‘ sures tending to promote the welfare and ’ best interests of 
‘ the Government, and of the people committed to your care, 

' and it is our earnest prayer that after an extended eareer of 

* useful and valuable service, you may return to your native coun- 

* try, bearing with you as the best and most gratifying reward of 

* your labors, the thanks and blessings of the people of India." 

In a modest rejoinder Sir Henry promised lean than he has 

performed. 

Sir H. Hardinge reached Calcutta on 23d July. The tremen- 
dous heat of the Ked Sea at Umt season did not prevent him from 
miimlely inspecting the works of Aden, and drawing up a 
Memorandum in correction of the errors of the Bombay En- 
gineers, and jiroving how unnecessary was the extravagant 
exjH'iiditnre tlien going on upon the rock. Afterwards in India 
full informarion was cidled for, and the Governor-General rficord- 
ed in another very able paper, I hat works to an extent sufficient 
for 1200 men in peace and 1500 in war and proportionate artil- 
lery would make good the post against all probable comers; 
since a European enemy must either drag his guns by land, 1600 
miles, or be master of die sea. 

It is in similar adaptations of ways and means that the officers 
in everv department of the Government of India have found 
Lord Hardinge's strength to lie; his practical intellect sees and 
seizes at once upon the strong and weak points of a question ; 
and above all a military fallacy stands no chance with him. 
Thus in the instance before us he justly ridiculed the incon- 
sistency of making Aden a Gibraltar, while Singapore, Hong 
Kong, &c. arc left comparatively defenceless. The Aden Papers 
have generally transpired ; and are justly considered as among 
t he very ablest that have emanated from Lord Hardinge s pen. 

L 1 
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' of the first acts of the new Governor- General in India 

IMto to appoint the late private secretary of Lord Ellenborough 
to the important oommissionership of Tennasserim and Moid- 
mein. Captain Duritid has since been removed ; but, when ap- 
pointed, no man in India,' ^ his standing, bore a higher character 
for talent, application, and’i>asiB6s8 haUts ; and even those who 
have since condemned him, fincbhim%fiflty miinly of errors of 
mdgment. A more honorable man than Captaill >X)urand of the 
Bengal Engineers does not exist. By his appoiilMiiient to Ten- 
nasserim, the Governor- General was enabled to cat!' up Major 
Broadfoot, who had for two years held that Oommissionership, 
to the North West Frontier, where Lord Ellenborough had 
contemplated employing him. These two selections, and a 
general adherence to his predecessor's policy, satisfied men’s 
minds, that,* hoi^ever in })ersonal demeanour to the Court of 
Directors, and in some domestic questions. Sir Henry Hardingc 
might act on his own special views, yet there would be no 
systematic repeal of Ijord Ellenborough’s acts — no running 
down of his opinions because they were those of his predecessor ; 
— a practice too often prevalent in India in places both high and 
low ; so much so, indeed, as often to lead natives to su]>pose that 
there is no stability in our institutions ; and that one official comes 
after another only to reverse his orders. Sir Henry Hardin ge 
came to India “ fore-warned, fore-armed” against this restless 
error. He had visited Mount Stuart Elphinstone in England 
and asked his advice. The Veteran Statesman warned him 
against meddling with civil details. The advice was wise ; and, 
what is rare, has been as wisely acted on. The advantage of 
letting things alone where there is no certainty of mending 
them, is here too little understood, especially by the half-inform- 
ed. William Eraser, who was murdered at Delhi, was once 
consulted by one of his subordinates, who in despair declared 
that he had tried every means he could devise to bring the people 
of a certain district into order, but witliout avail. Did you 
ever try what could be done by letting them alone ?” was the 
reply. We recommend the anecdote to every magistrate in India 
who has got a little leisure and is thinking what to do with it ! 

We would not be understood to imply that Lord Hardinge 
neglected civil affairs ; but when it can be truly said tliat the 
most industrious magistrate in India may let “ well alone,” and 
yet find ample occupation for all his time ; how much truer 
is it in regard to a Governor-General. As he cannot possibly 
have leisure for fiscal and judicial details, there is real wisdom in 
his leaving them to such men as are usually found in the position 
of Lieutenant Govemoi of Agra or Deputy Governor of Bengal. 
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We shall be delighted to hoar that Lord Hardinge has recom- 
mended the permanent appointment of a Deputy Governor at 
Calcutta. The system works admirably at Agra. The Governor- 
General cannot, and in our opinion ought not, to enter into 
all the minutiiB of civil details ; but it is most important that 
the man who has to do so, should not only be up to his work, but 
be a fixture for at least a moderate term. By some such arrange- 
ment alone, can he be enabled to turn his experience to proper 
account, or encouraged to sow witli any reasonable prospect of 
seeing some portion of the fruit of his labours. The improve- 
ment of the North West Provinces under Mr. Thomason’s four 
years’ administration has been most marked ; but what possible 
amelioration can be expected under a system, that, in ten years, has 
given us nine Deputy Governors over a province containing thirty 
millions of inhabitants, and paying a revenue of nine millions ? 
Fortunately for Bengal, it has had an able Sccretarj' in Mr. Holli- 
day. But, however excellent the mmisterijil officers, and how- 
ever worthy and efficient the Deputy Governor, if the latter 
is to be annually relieved, he can at best only keep matters 
straight for tlie day. It is morally impossible he can do more. 
He would indeed be unwise to hazard his own reputation in 
the j)rojection of schemes which his successor might mow down 
in tlie bud. 

The Punjab has been called the difficulty of recent administra- 
tions ; but the Go\ ernment of Oude has been the difficulty of 
all. A fortnight liad scarcely passed over the head of the new 
Go>ernor- General before his attention was drawn to Luknow 
affairs. The King, a poor vacillating creature, who had only a 
twelve month before rejected from his counsel the upstart Amin- 
ud-Dowlah, now again desired to place him at the head'of the 
Ministry to the exclusion of the Vizier Muna-ud-Dowlali, who 
was giving satisfaction to the envoy. Strong measures were advis- 
ed : no less than enforcing the article of the treaty, which au- 
tliorizes the assumption by the British Government of the direct 
control of all districts whose mismanagement endangers the public 
tranquillity. The Governor-General did not consider the case 
to require such an extreme measure; but, addn'ssiug the King, 
as a friend and well-wisher, solemnly w^anied him of the 
consequences of a systematic disregard of the Envoy’s repre- 
sentations and advice. 

In the same manner, mixing firmness with friendliness, and 
respect for individual treaties with determination to maintain the 
general peace. Sir Henry Hardinge endeavoured to persuade the 
foolish Nepal Bajah, the equally foolish Nizam, and the whole 
host of petty princes, to look to their own concents ; to conduct 
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HlemBelves with moderation and good faith ; and not to fearBri- 
4i|fr encroachment. 

**1^8 little communication as possible was kept up with Lahore ; 
iM the British Administration of the day, after years of war, 
iad its baneful consequences, sat down in earnest hope of peace, 
improyement and retrenchment. 

Sir Henry Hardinge lost no time in redeeming one of the 
most important of his pledges to the Court of Directors. On 
the 10th of October 1844 was passed that memorable education 
resolution by which employment under Government was se- 
cured to native youths whether educated in private* or Go- 
vernment schools, on proof shown of qualification, ability, stu- 
dious habits and integ^ty. The effect of this noble reso- 
lution was immense ; and &e Calcutta Baboos especially, lost no 
time in responding to the call of Government. Early in De- 
cember they called a Meeting, and voted an address of thanks, 
which was signed by more than 500 Native Gentlemen, 
presented to the Governor- General, and by him most graciously 
received and answered. He told the deputation that he advo- 
cated education as mutually beneficial to the Governors and the 
governed ; that he felt tlio advantages to Government of the 
services of Natives of superior intelligence and integrity ; but 
added that he patronized learning on tlie far higher principle 
that it increased the happiness and prosperity of society. His 
speech concluded with these words, Rely upon it, gentlemen, 
V you cannot perform a more patriotic service to your countrymen 

* than by encouraging and promoting education among the 

* native population.” 

The Governor-General on another occasion distributed the 
Prize medals at the Hindu College, and in reference to the 
speech he then made, a respectable Baboo declared, “ never did 

* words more convince me of the ardent sincerity of the speaker 
" than did the unaffected but stirring language of Sir Henry 
Hardinge.” 

Having thus patronized the Hindus, the Governor-General 
early in March 1845, attended the distribution of Prizes and 
Scholarships at the Mahommedan College in Calcutta, where 
an address was delivered by the students, and received with the 
same encouraging kindness which had been shown to the disci- 
ples of the rival creed. In his reply Sir Henry Hardinge called the 
attention of his youthful audience to the exciting and wondrous 

* It Ih to be refn^tteil that, from tlio bciicfitH of thia truly liberal meafiurr, jmwiti 
Institutions have hitherto been wholly shut out, owiiw to tlie narrow and cxchisivo U'kI 
of examination whieh has been adopted. Sec fitli AliM'nllanuous Notirn pf No. IX. of 
this Beview, for a foil exidttuttion of tliis importuit aubject. 
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facts of Steam and Bailroads; and the magic power con- 
ferred on man by the discovery of electro-magnetic tele- 
graphs ; showing how deeply even at that early day the mind 
of ^e Governor-General was impressed with die value of such 
means of communication in an empire so vast as that over which 
he ruled. Sir Henry concluded by holding out die encourag- 
ing example of a distinguished pupil of the college named 
Syud Hossein, who had recently been made a Deputy Magis- 
trate, and among whose qualifications was a knowledge of En- 
glish as well as of several Oriental languages. 

The education Minute affected the middle and reading classes 
of the Natives ; and much about the same time (80th October 
1844) w^as issued a notification scarcely less interesting to the 
lowest and poorest. It involved a considerable reduction 
in the price of foreign salt. This measure, which had been 
contemplated during Mr. Bird’s Deputy Governorship, seemed 
to be called for not less by motives of humanity than by the 
soundest maxims of policy. Nevertheless, the measure was re- 
garded by many as a bold one ; since it was expected to affect 
the revenue to the extent of not less than J 2 lakhs o^* llupces ; 
and that at a time of great pecuniary pressure, at the close of a 
five years’ war, and the opening of a new administration. There 
is, however, at least as much of wisdom as of mercy iii all such 
reductions of duties ; for by them smuggling is starved, and 
revenue ultimately augmented. 

We come next to a question which has been much canvassed 
both in England and India ; — corporal punishment in the army. 
A large majority of exiierienced Indian officers were agreed that 
Tiord Wm. Bcnunck’s well meant abolition of flogging in the 
Native army had entirely failed as an experiment of disfiipline. 
Insubordination had increased. Evil doers were under no res- 
traint; and a sepoy had actually on one occasion stepped out of 
the ranks and dured his Commanding officer ; telling him that 
the worst punishment he could inflict was dismissal. It was 
proved, tliat, while on the old system the average instances of 
corpor^ punishment had not exceeded one in 700 per annum, 
the number sentenced, under the new system, to labor in irons 
on the roads had been not less than one in one hundred and fifty 
— amounting to as many as ten thousand in ten years, a frightful 
catalogue, and one tlmt the benevolent heart of Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck coidd never have dreamt of. Abstractedly considered, corpo- 
ral punishment is odious ; but it is nevertlieless true tliat many 
men in tlie Native as well as in the European ranks have gained 
and honored Commissions whose backs have been scored at the 
halberds ; wc much doubt, however, whether any have recovered 
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^ moral searing of labouring with robbers and pick pockets on 
public roads. The number alone of men punished by tlie 
hew Code, was sufficient proof of its inefficiency. The punish- 
ment brought misery and dishonour into hundreds of innocent 
families ; while, at the some time, firom its being generally inflicted 
fiEir from the scene of the ofience, it was no example to the com- 
rades of the offender, of the consequences of insubordination and 
neglect of duty. 

But a cry had been raised in England against the lash.” 
With some right feeling, much sickly sentimentalism had been 
expended on it in Parliament, and by the Press. In India also 
there was opposition to the idea of restoring flogging to the list 
of Military penalties ; and Sir James Liimley, the respected 
Adjutant General of the Bengal army, declared it not only unne- 
cessary but highly dangerous. 

Sir Henry Hardinge calmly heard all tliat was to be said on 
both aides ; and, having given the opposing arguments the con 
si deration of an experienced soldier, decided upon repealing 
Lord Wm. Bentinck's abolition. In a masterly record of his 
own views, he exposed the error of the prevailing system, mis- 
called humane^ by exhibiting the statistics of its convictions and 
punishments ; aud then, separating from dismUnul, and 
showing that one was not a necessary consequence of the other, 
he stripped the bug-bear of half its ignominy, and all its worldly 
ruin. 

Let us not be mistaken. We are no more advocates for flagella- 
tion than the softest hearted of our readers, but w'c know that 
the purposes of discipline, esjiecially in camp and on service, 
often require instant and summary punishment for offence.s not 
in themselves involving moral degradation ; and that, tlicreforo, 
as one great object of all punishment is, or should be, tlie pre- 
vention of crime, it was not only justiflablo but absolutely ne- 
cessary that the law should be altered and discipline restored, by 
a return to a modified and closely checked system of corporal 
punishment. God forbid that any right-minded man should 
advocate flogging, except as the effectual substitute for the in- 
effectual puni.shments of imprisonment and death ! Moreover, 
we would fence in the penalty with every possible restric- 
tion and never inflict a lash more than the particular case re- 
quired. The pinqmses of discipline are as likely to be effected 
by 50 lashes as by 500, and in no case would we have them inflict- 
ed except under the orders of the chief Military authority on the 
spot. Prompt punishment is required for mutiny aud insubor- 
dination — crimes, which, unless on the instant put down, soon 
convert obedient armies into ruffianly mobs. Neglectful com- 
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pliance with orders soon engenders jeers and abuse, tlien blows, 
and lastly bayonet thrusts or bullets. Twenty lashes within a 
few hours of the offence may suppress the spirit which, unchecked, 
requires the infliction of death.* On the other hand there is 
much detriment to the service, and no possible good to any 
party, in marching men as prisoners, as has been the case, from 
Affghanistan to the British Provinces or from Saugor to Arcot 
and Madras. 

Some such thoughts as these must have been passing tlirough 
the Governor- General’s mind, when he summoned Lieut. Col. 
Birch, the able Judge Advocate General of the Bengal army, 
down from Simla to Calcutta ; caused the whole of the articles of 
war to be revised ; and, in the Ikce of a still strong opposition, 
and at a time when he was told that a dangerous feeling of dis- 
content was prevalent in the Native army, had the new Code quiet- 
ly introduced. We can recollect that it was not without some 
misgivings that the first case of corporal punishment was en- 
forced in our own neighbourhood : but neitlier then, nor since, 
have any munnurs been heard against tlie law. The quiet and 
well-disposed Native soldiers know that the pumshmeat will 
never be their fate ; and the dissolute and unruly have no voice 
or discretion in the matter ; indeed, it is merciful to themselves 
to have a punishment which they dread. 

We have said that the late Adjutant General was strongly op- 
]ioscd to the re-iiitroduction of Flogging in the Native Army ; 
but are happy to add that he lived to correct his error, and ac- 
know led ffe it. We have still greater satisfaction in recording that 
the returns of the army in tlic three Presidencies shew that the 
fuinishnieiit is so rarely enforced^ as to he almost a dead letter. 

We have enlarged on this topic, because we consider the resto- 
ration of corporal punishment as tlie boldest act of Lord Har- 
dinge's Indian career. He found more tlian one Regiment in 
mutiny, and a feeling prevalent that a spark was all that was 
wanted to Jiglit a flame. A lai’ge proportion of the Native army 
was on, or near the frontier, subject to the temptations and seduc- 
tions of the rioting Sikh troops, whose emissaries were leaving 

• Witliin tlie year 1847 there have been full convictioDB of Europenn soldiers 
for ffToss iiisiibonli!iati<ni. Almost all tlie offenders have been either imprisoned or 
transported : three were shot, but only three or four men were flogged. They received 
fiftv fashes each, but we are inclined to believe that their convictions were not gene- 
ralfv known when the crimes were committed that entailed corporal punishment. 

The law. or rather its practice, sUU requires amendment “An we for an eye" is 
the law of retributive justice, and surely flogging is a more suitable pungent for 
the Soldier who strikes his Officer than transportation whtch he dewres. We are aatie- 
fied. that if tlie first ten of the culprits above noticed hod, each ^thm twenWfour hours 
of his o&nce. received fifty lashes, and then been imprisoned, on ffie silrat ayatem, 
with hard labor for a twelve month or ao, the three exeentmus as wdl as the ezpenee 
and loss of all the transportations would have been avoided. 
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no means untried to spread defection in our ranks The Oover- 
Slor-Gcneral had before his eyes the fate of Sir John Craddock 
and Lord Wm. Bentinck, at Madras ; and, little as was said when 
the event turned out happily and all went well, he must have 
foreseen as it were already in type, and only waiting for the prin- 
ter’s ink, the columns of invective and reprobation which would 
have assailed him had a single Jile demurred upon a punishment 
parade, mueh more if the new order had caused general disaffec- 
tion among the Sepoys. An Aliwal is trumpeted even to nausea ; 
but the bold experiment of legislation, the moral victory, whoso 
loss would have been revolution, passes by unnoticed in the calm 
of its own success. 

It was during the autumn of this yaar (1844) that the little 
war of Kolappre and Sawimtwarri took place. We have already 
(in No. VII. September 1845.) pretty fully detailed it’s rise, pro- 
gress, and termination, and haTO little to aid to that account. 
The Governor-General is understood io have nrigad on the Bom- 
bay Government prompt and energetic mcasmasj^jAor did he 
disguise his disapprobation of the dilatory pemedings of 
General Belamotte and his colleagues : and Uiough aaoMUiber of 
the Cabinet which had approved, or at least shielded, the 'appro- 
priation of Sindh, might well have been expected to be piltgu- 
diced against the sturdy advocate of the unfortunate Amlniy 
Sir Henry at once approved of the nomination of Lieut. Colofhel 
Outram to the command of a hglit held force ; and that able and 
gallant officer, as we shewed at the time, justified the contidenoe 
reposed in him by bringing hostilities to a sj>eedy close. 

The war couchided ; aide officers were nominated to con- 
duct ^he civil management of the lately disturbed tract, 
where — much in the manner recommended in our pages 
at the time — the whole authority was left in the hands 
of the British agents ; in Kolapore during the minority of the 
Prince ; in Sawuntwarri apparently for ever. All has since 
remained perfectly tranquil in that quarter, mainly owing to tlie 
same means that have more recently tranquillized the Punjab. 
The forts were dismantled, or occupied for the Government; tlie 
hereditary Militia honestly disposed of, ]jaid up and discharged ; 
or such as had claims retained and usefully employed in police 
and other duties. There is a favorite and true saying in the 
East that without “ siyasut” there can be no “ riyasut;" or — to 
be intelligible at borne — that severity is inseparable from good 
government. And on tliis principle the Governor- General acted 

* In referenoe to Colonel Outram’s aerriceR on tbia occasion, we undentand Lord 
Hardinge to have said, that he was jiiat the sort of fellow he would wish to bare in the 
field at the head of a Li^t Brigade. 
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ill the case before iis. He insisted on the punishment of the 
leaders of the insurrection ; but forgave all others. 

Immersed in these high dudes of a Civil ruler ; patronizing 
literature, encouraging education, cheapening the poor man's 
food, drawing tight the bands of military discipline, maintaining 
peace, and repudiating aggression, —the charge has been brought 
against Lord Hardinge that he descried not the cloud which was 
rising over the North-West Fronder ; that he permitted the 
Sikh invasion to take him by surprise ; and thus jeopardised the 
empire, and sacrificed many valuable lives. Strange to say, the 
most forward of tliese accusers has been the Quarterly Review, 
the political organ of His Lordship’s party. We have placed the 
dtle of the oflending number at the head of our article, because 
we are prepared to prove that the assertions which it contains 
are as groundless, as they are injurious to Lord Hardinge’s repu- 
tation ; and because tlic explanation afterwards offered by the 
Quarterly was tantamount to no explanation at all. 

The Mail which first bore to England the news of the Sikh 
invasion, carried, we bclie\e, only a hasty and exaggerated account 
of the battle of Mudki ; and in a time of profound peace 
the country was aroused with the intelligence that nearly 100,000 
Sikhs* were encamped ujion British territory and threatening a 
British outpost. Public confidence, and common sense, fled at 
the announcoment ; and without reflecting that the beleaguered 
post was held by the best (jeneral Officer in the Bengal Army, at 
the head of 10,473 men : that this force which had the advantage 
of holding a walled town and a partly intrenched cantonment, 
was more than double that which won the battle of Assaye, and 
four times that which stemmed the whole torrent of Hplkar’s 
Army at Dehli ;t and above all that those most qualified to 
judge (Sir Hugh Gough, Sir John Littler, and Brigadier Wheeler,) 
w'ere perfectly satisfied not onl\ of tlie safety of Ferozepore but 
also of Ludiiina : — without giving a moment’s consideration to 
any of thi'so things the Press assumed defeat, in the interval 
between the two Mails, and a portion of it yelled for the recal of 
an “ imbecile” Governor, and an “ incapable” Coiiimandor-in- 
Chief. Other Mails arrived ; and with them the tidings of the 
glorious victories of Ferozshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. And wheil 
Sir Robert Peel in Parliament, in that clear and convincing 


• We do not estomate the Sikh Army which croBsed the Sutlej at more lliau 0O,(WO . 
but die crowds of unned plunderers, who flocked m the team ofdi^ainp to what they 
deemed certain victory, swelled the invading force to at least 100,000. 


f Bum and Oehterlony hod 3§ Begunents 
Holkor mustered 70,000 men! 


and some nutrostworthy irregulort. 


M 1 
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tflaliner for which his statements are remarkable, detailed the 
policy which had been observ'ed by the Governor- General to- 
wards the Lahore Durbar — although the Right Honorable Baronet, 
in avoiding exaggeration, very largely understated the strength 
of the frontier posts at the time of the Sikh irruption, — \e.t the 
house and the country generally, went with him when in conclud- 
ing that part of his speech he declared, It ift quite clear that 

* my gallant friend the Gorernor-Gene¥td\did take every pre- 

* caution to ensure the safety of the Britishikmimons in India, 

* in case of sudden and unprovoked attack!* 

The Quarterly Review undertook for “ the incRpalde Comman- 
der-in-Chief,” tlie same friendly office which the Premier had per- 
formed for “ the imbfecile Governor- General And zealously 
did it execute the task. But it was not content with eloquently 
advocating the claims which that undaunted leader had upon his 
country’s admiration. In the warmth of Biogriqihy it forgot 
History ; and taking for its model tliose warlike medals in 
which the erect figure of the victor is made to ap])cnr gigantic 
by the corses prostrate at his feet ; it elevated the subject 
memoir hy denying all merit, all sagneit}, all Military of it's 
fore-thought, to his friend and superior, the Go>ernor-General, 
beyond the bold-heartedness that is common to e>er\ British 
Soldier. 

The w'ords of the Revie^^erare as follows: — “ If there had been 
‘ urgent arguments addressed to Lord Kllenhonuigh in favor of 
‘ a peaceful reign, the wish both of the Directors and of the 
‘ cabinet on that head was expressed wiili increased earnestness 

* to Sir Henry Hardiiige. It is necessary to suite all this elearli, 
‘ in older that the true causes of «)ur seeming unprejnirediiess to 
‘ encounter the danger of a Sikh invasion, milieu it came, may be 
‘ understood. Sir Henry entered upon the duties of his ofiire 
' more anxious than perhaps any other Governor-General ha'l 

* ever been before liini to signalize the entire term of his residence 
' in India by the useful labors of peace. At the same lime 

* he did not consider himself hound either to censure or to retrace 

* the steps which his piedecessor might have taken in an opposite 

* direction. He found that the attention of Lord Lllenhorougb 

* had been turned seriously towards the North-Western Frontier 
‘ THAT ALL THE TOWNS FRO. M DeLIII TO KURN.VUL WERE KILLED 
‘ WITH TROOPS ; that the Commander-in-chief liad already 
‘ sun eyed the whole extent of the protected states with a view 
' to make choice of Military positions ; and that the advanced 
' posts of Ludiana and Ferozeporc were garrisoned. Sif 
‘ Henry Hardinge neither und^ any thing of all thU, nor 
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^ found fault with it ; but he carefully abstained from the dis- 
cussion in Council or elsewhere of topics which might turn mens 

thoughts to War ; and, without ueglcctirig any necessary pre- 
‘ paraiions, bent himsoli to the arrangement f)f plans for the better 
‘ education of the people of India, &c. pp. 187, 1S8, No. 165 
‘ Quarterly Review, June 1846." 

“ Sir Henry Hardinge cuntiniied the winter of 1844, and the 
‘ early sjiring of 1846, to prosecute his ])liins for the general im- 

* provemeut of India. That he kejit his eye up(jn the Punjab, 

‘ and was neither regardless of the confusion into which its 
‘ allairs were fulling, iKjr of the coiiseqneueea to which this might 
‘ probably lead, is most certain. He had already directed that 

the works both at Tiiidiuna and Ferozeporc should be 
‘ strengthened ; and raised the garri.'^oii of the latter place from 
‘ four tlionsaiid to .seNcii tlnuisand men. TJic former w'as held by 
‘ about si\ thousand ; and at ITinhalla, wdn‘re Gough’s Head Quar- 
‘ ters were established, and among the Caiiloninunts in its rear, 

* lay ahoiiL se\eii tlunisjind five hundred, of all arms. But as 
' Sir Henry certainly did not anticipate that the wh Ac power 
' of the Punjab would he thrown across the Sutlej, he naturally 

■ concluded that there was force euoayh at hand to meet and 

* r'‘ju‘l u hatcrer inrasion mtyht be hazarded." — Paye 189, No 

■ Ibo, Quart. Rericw,June, 1840. 

.Snell I’lilire ignorance of localities, and of w'hat, in reality, had 
hei'ii dole* on the fronluT is thsphiNcd throughout the article on 
which we are e»)iiiineiMing, tinit if we were wti ting for India alone, 
the Reviewer might safi'h he left to his owm meditations ; but, as 
ail air of anthonly perxades his essay, it may be necessary to re- 
mark, for the benefit of readers in Europe, that not only “ all the 
towns from Delhi to Kuniaul were” not " lilled with Troops.” 
hut that not a single soldier was stationed in any one of them 
at the period n'ferised to; inorco\er, that Kurnaul itself had been 
abolished as a niihtarv station, a twelve month before Lord Har- 
dinge armed in India. 

Jf the English language couve>s any meaning at all, ilie ex- 
tracts we have (pioted imply that Lord Ellenborough had pre- 
pared every thing on the frontier for war ; that Lord Hardinge 
refrained out of dcdicacy from coiinterinandiiig those preparations, 
which he howe\er considered unnecessary ; but that he as 
eart'fully refrained from adding to them a single man or a gun, 
except at the post of Ferozepore; satisfied that the force which his 
predecessor had collected between Meerut and the Sutlej was 
“ enough to meet and repel whatever invasion might be ha- 
zarded.” 
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T*blft below will show how the case really stands :* 


Post. 

Strength us 
left by Lord 
Ellenborough 

Do. at first 

btaaking out 

Increased pre- 
laration made 
Lord Hur- 
dinge. 

Ferozepore | 

4,5t)6 men 
12 guns 

lM7f men-^^ 
34 guns 

6,676 men 

12 guns. 

Ludiana ^ 

3,0.T0 men 
12 guns 

7,235 men 
12 gtuis. 

4,20,') men 

0 guns. 

Uznballa | 

4,113 men 
2-J guns 

12,072 men 
32 guns 

6,6.)9 men 

8 guns 

Meerut 

6,673 moil 
16 gluts 

0,641 men 
26 guns. 

3,071 men 

H gnus. 

Whole Frontier, exclusive ofl 
Hill Stations which re-> 
mained the same? y 

17,612 men 
66 guns 

40, ,62 3 men 
04 guns. 

22,011 men 
28. guns. 


Yes ; as the Quarterly Rerietr in self-oorrcction says in its 
“ Note,” two numbers later, “ The state of preptir»itif)n with 

* reference to the Sikhs, at the time of his arrivnl in India, 
(July 1844) did notnathfy him (Lord Hardin jje) at all. On 

* the contrary, within three weeks of his arris al in Calcutta, — 
‘ as soon, that is, as he had received from the Coninmnder-in- 

* chiefs correct state of the distribution of the force in adNnncc, 
‘ he came to the concluawn that it would by uo mvann stijpre, 
‘ even for defen ftire purjiasea; and that it was wholly inadv- 
‘ quote to carry on an offensive war., should such he foreed 

* upon him. In like maiiner the answers to his iiicjuirics rela- 
‘ tive to the state of the Maprazincs and means of transport. 
‘ declared, that to assemble 30,000 men — the total amount of 

• We have taken these fifrures chieflv from a “ Note” whirh we ran sc'urccly say 
apprared. but wbirli i« to he found, in the l57tli No. of Uie Qnartrrljf Jtrriru, of Dr- 
cember 1(M6. The materials of tliis “ Note” the Editor sa\s he rereued “ from Mi 
fha and that he orlvances them " on anthorit} which it is iiiipossible to controvert 
yet it will scarcely be credited that after having, six months previously, in a widely 
circulated article on the War, disseminated die belief tliat die Militiuy Ciovemor- 
General of India had been so absorbed in fieaceful occupations os to forget his fron- 
tier and enilonger die Empire; when in process of lime he received “ from India” and 

** on audiority” the completest refutation tn and /arfa ; die eiily amende which 
be makes as an kufonan and instructor of die public mind, 18 to smuggle die contra- 
diction into hiB l-'iTtb number, at the bottom of a page and the tail end of an article 
on “ die htiite of Ireland” ! ! ! — Tliis too without any announcement in die Table of 
Contents either on die cover, or fly-leaf, that sneh a ** Note” was to be found by any 
one anxious to know die truth about the War in India. We wish not to be uncharita- 
ble; but it is apparent that if there had been as mucli desire to make known the 
eoirectiona, as to nloxon the errors some more conspicuous place would have been 
found for the ** Note,” and the utual means have been odopteu of attracting the atten- 
tion of the Reader, by including it in the Uble of Contents. That we are not inaa- 
giniiig a gnevance is prfived by the fact that the Indian papers which copied the entire 
original article of nearly 40 pa^es, took no notice, so far as we know, of the Nute of 
scarcely more than three. Thu con only be attributed to their being oniware of its 
existence. Certainly they could not have found it devoid of interesL 
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‘ troops stationed within a circuit of some hundreds of juiles — 
‘ would require two months afu*r the order to ^ncentnite should 
‘ have reached Benares. Sir H. Hardinge saw that this state of 
‘ things would never do ; and hp legan forthwith to reinforce 
‘ every post in advance — yet did it so quietly, that oven in our own 
‘ provinces the operation passed unnoticed!” — Note in No. 157. 

The result was that before he had been three months in India, 
Sir Henry Hardinge had seveml Corps nioi-ching from tho far- 
thest confines of tho Bengal Presidency towards the N. W. 
Frontier; apparently in the usual course' of ndief; but “ giving 
orders that not a man slioiild withdraw from his position till 
the relief arrived : upon one ]irctext or another he kept the 
whole together; thus doubling without the smalh'sf appearance 
of care on that head, his disjiosahle force.” — Note in Qnarterlu 
Review^ No. IfiT. 

With a siiuihir jirescience of their coming necessity, the Go- 
vernor-General in ScptemluT, 1H44, only two months after his 
arrival in India, ga\e orders for Eiiro]»ean' barracks to he built at 
Ferozepore, and tliey were completed in April, 1 845. In Januarv, 

I HI,') Sir Henry wrote privately to the Governors of Medr.is aiid 
Bombay for remount horses ; and borrowed fiOO from the iormer 
and 500 from the latter, for his Artillerv ; 908 of which reached 
Muttra ill November, 1845, before the IFar broke out. 

From Bombay also the Goternor-Geiieral summoned H. M.’s 
I4th light dragoons, foreseeing that if there was a war the 
British Cavalry on the Frontier would have warm work of it. 

Kqiud j)re])aration ^^as made in the Ordnance Department. In 
January, 1845, the horses of Light Field Batteries were increased 
from 98 to L‘10 ; four Bullock B.itteries got horses; and two Bat- 
teries of iron I2-jK)Uiider Batteries were ]uepared with elephants. 

“ It Avas not, however, by juoviding men and guns alone that 
‘ the Governor-Gcuieral put lu.itlers in a train against every 
‘ emorgenev. Fifu-six large boats prepared by Lord Ellen- 
‘ hoiough were brought up from the Indus, and reached Feroze- 
‘ pore in September, 1845. The flooring, grappling, cables, &c., 

‘ armed likewise complete; and a pontoon train was borrowed 
‘ from Sindh, and rendered available. It Avas this forethought 
‘ which enabled the Engineers to lay down the bridge below 
‘ Ferozepore in the course of one night and one day ; and to 
‘ do their work so securely, that the whole of the invading 
‘ force — 24,000 strong, witli 40 pieces of siege -cannon, 100,000 
‘ camp followers, and 68,000 animals— passed without the occur- 
‘ rence of a single accident." — Quarterly Review ^ note in No. 167. 

To quote still further from the ungracious recantation of the 
Quarterly ; “ it appears in a word, that the new Governor-Gene- 
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rSl"5ttd{?ed it no(‘essnry to re-nrrange with tlie concurrence of the 
O. ' V. the wli^e plan of distribution ; niid the result of his ur- 
rangenieiits wffl that no less tliun 14,000 British soldiers fought 
«t Mudki fiYe‘’*days after the declaration of War; and after 
leaving a strong detachment with the baggage, 17,727 men, 
including seven English Ileginients and GO guns at P’erozshah 
three days later." These figured statements, arc a sufficient answer 
to the charge against the Governor*(Teneral of being unprepared; 
for no one vlio has seen a. single ttegiinent, much less a brigade 
or PiMsion move, can be ignorant that the rapidity with which 
tliis force was concentrated was unjuveedented in Indian warfare, 
— that not a tithe of the amount was ever before assembled 
111 !in equally brief period — and lliat, williont long (‘ontinned 
j)revions jireparatKiii, not one-lialf of it could possibly have 
been brought to hear wiiliiu any rcasoiiahle lime. 

To assist, ho\\e\er, a just estimate of wliat TiOrd Hardinge did 
in the way of juvparation, let us n'ducc our speculation to one 
simple question ; \\z. If, out of G2. 170 men inclnding tJic Phi- 
ropean Ih'gimcnis in the Hills at and above Umballa in December 
lH4rj, only 17,727 men could be brought into action after junc- 
tion with the Ludiana and Fero/.tqioro forces : and, if that 
number but just sufficed to beat back the most formidable 
enemy and win one of tb(*inost bbiod\ battles wliicli Rritish India 
has ever witnessed; — ivbal sort «d’ an arm\ could the (Vuji- 
innnder-iii-cbief Iium* assembled and brought into the field, 
and wliat would ha\e birn the ]>osiiion of ilie emjiiiv, had ihc. 
sireiiglli of the frontn'r at and aho\c Uudialbi remained as 
Jjord Pdlenbnrougb left it in July at 

Thu,sfarwc lia%e onlv romjiared Iiord Hardingc's ^[iliiar\ 
jireparatioiis on the N. W. P’rontier, with those of his immediate 
predecessor, who couteinplateil not merely dvfvnuirt^ 1ml uff'nmirt' 
operatirn.s ; bfcause the narrow limits of a Re\ie\\ forbid ns lo 
extend the rt trosj)ect. But should the Historian in his soareli 
after materials, ever glance his eye o\er these pages, we call 
upon him tt) go further back and bring the light of former tinier 
and former udiiiinistratioiis, to bear ii])on the one before us. J^et 
him tell the mole-e>ed critics of one W7ir, how other wars came 
upon British India ; how the Indian army was prepared when 
the Government had virtually broken the treaty with Mysore; 
when Hyder Ali’s invasion burst upon our defenceless frontier ; 
when his hordes swept the country around Madras ; and, having 
destroyed one army, and paralyzed the only other in the field, 
his nightly watchfires illumined the senators of the ** benighted 
Presidency !" How prepared, when the Burmlms broke through 
treaties, invaded our territoTies and for six months sat down in 
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front of our hastily assembled army ; and how prepared when 
the Nepalese murdered our Police officers, occupied our lands, 
and one after the other destroyed our detachments ! Or, as more 
akin to what might have been expected from the Sikhs ; what was 
the extent of our preparation when, mi two' occasions, the Mah- 
rattas confederated against us, or even when the Pindurri bands 
burst upon our borders and devastated onr districts ? When all 
shall have been fairly told, it will be, we think, ininecessary to 
add that in no one of these instances were we in a tenth degree 
as well ])repared for war as in 1845, though in all we had at least 
as much renson to exiicct it. 

The retrosjiect may l>e further jmrsued. Was tliore less cause, 
antecedently, to dread the Mysore troops, the Burmuiis, the 
Mahrattas, and the Nepalese, than the Siklis Which of 
all those enemies had the host Military reputation ; and which 
was considered in India most formidable to tlie British Em- 
pire ? Was it the warlike handed force of Mysore, hid bv 
French Officers under their able, unscriijnilous/and jiowerfiil 
chief, ill the first flush and tide of his concpiests, and in the 
hour of our greatest weakness ; the disciplined and \eter m Batta- 
lions of Perron and De’Boigne, backed by a formidable ariillery 
and by hands of hardy cavalry ; the uudmintcd and energetic 
Gurkhas proud of a hundred victories; the lusty Burmaris scarce 
rested from a long career of unchecked success ; — or, was it the 
Huppo^eti rabble of dissolute and imitmons Siklis, wnth weapons 
scarce cleansed from tlie murder of tlicir Sr)vcrpign, and the 
massacre of their best and bravest leaders ? Anarchy douhiless 
has its strength. Its wild iiujmlsive throes may overthrow^ what- 
ever is iininetliately within its reach, and by a mad assaijlt may 
even surpri.se and conquer kingdoms ; but it was left for tlie Sikh 
.soldierv to prove that the ceiiturion and tlie centinel may be 
training themsehes for offensive w'ar, while apparently busied in 
munleriiig their eoiisuls and their tribunes; — France herself 
cannot show such an exani})le. The French were invaded ; the 
Sikhs were invaders. 

And let not the historian, who begins the parallel w e have sug- 
gested, stop here. I^et liim, after showing how former wars came 
upon British India, set forth how they were carried (yn by the ad- 
ministrations of tlie day : let him recount the dangers and desti- 
tution of Kaiigoon, the *aix months' delay at Chittagong, the con- 
stant famine-stricken state of the Arracan Division, and the little 
better condition, and still worse results of General Shouldham’s 
column, during the Burman war ; the disasters of the two Woods, 
the defeat and death of the gallant Gillespie, the fruitlessness 
of the whole first Nepal Campaign, and the all but failure of the 
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second, — saved only by Ochterlony’s happy rashness ; tlie star- 
ving state of the Army at Kand^iar and Ghiizni, and lastly 
the battles of Meani and Diibba fought just after a British 
Regiment had been sent by one route out of iSindh, and the 
Bengal column by another ; — and then, let him compare these 
bluuderings into a victory, with the noiseless combinations of 
Lord Hardinge, who, iu iiiue days after the invasion, brought no 
less than 17,500 men (tunong whom were no less than seven"*^ 
British Regiments) into action at Ferozshali, and six weeks later 
finished the campaign with an addition to his European force of 
two Regiments of Infantry and two of Cavidry at Subruoii ; 
so that the most terrible war which has ever threatened our 
empire was gloriously concluded in sixty days, at which period 
Sir Charles J^apier, with a reinforcement of 10,500 fresh men 
and 50 guns, wa^ close at hand ! We have thrown out these 
last suggestions to those who read or may one day add to the 
History of India. We must leave the campaign to stand upon its 
own merits, unrelieve<l by the contrast of others less successful ; 
and feel sure thataftera cidm perusal of the facts we have adduced 
and the Jiff ures we have given — those obstinate and indelible proofs 
— it will seem astonishing to our readers that the cry of want of 
preparation should ev or liaveheeu raised against Lord Hardinge ; 
and that men and guns should steal uj» so softly to 

the frontier as to be uiiiiotieed oven by tlie uows])ai)er8. In 
the end, however, according to the old motto, “ truth will prevail" 
even in the teeth of a “ Qunrtcrhj lievivw and wlienevor the 
time shall come (may it be distant !) for History culml v to review 
the closed list of Lord Hardinge s Military deeds in India, wc 
believe, that this very (pndity ufforetsiffht, which, from ignorance 
oi facts concealed btf himself, he is now so strangely denied, 
will be accounted foremost among his claims to the title of an 
able General. It is true that hi.s Hie and vigour in action at 
sixtv does no shame to the glories of his early Helds ; liiii his 
main excellence consists iu prudence of preparation, and that 
accurate calculation of time, place, necessity, and result, which 
in strategy is called combination. Seldom indeed in any country 
has been found a soldier who so minutely entered into the econo- 
mical details of bis Army, who so thoroughly understood those 
details, and as far as iu him lay brought tliem to bear upon the 
work in hand. We wish too that he could have left behind him 
in India a little of that ** mens equa rebus in arduis," which is 
so happily perpetuated on bis medal. Our countrymen in the 
prostrate East become enervated by long prosperity ; and little 


There beug at the tune only eleven iu the Bengal Presidency. 
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fitted to meet even temporary trouble. Like the Romans of old, wo 
have vitality enough to survive a Thrasymenus or a Cannee, but 
we not only cannot forgive a Varro, but find it difficult to un- 
derstand a Fabius. We are too loud in consternation at occa- 
sional disaster and unaccustomed loss; and in scanning the 
conduct of our leaders are too ready on half information, or no 
information at all, to register as dastards and imbeciles, men 
who — perhaps before we were bom — ^had proved themselves in 
the field, and in the cabinet, both brave and wise. 

Among the iiijurioua insinuations of the “ QuarterUy Review" 
in chronicling events previous to the war, it was pretty broadly 
implied that not only did not the Governor-General make mili- 
tary preparation himself, but that he would not allow the Oom- 
niandcr-in-Chief to do so for him. As an instance, the supposed 
niareliitig and counter-marching of tlie Meerut division, was 
quoted ; and we now extract the same Reviewer’s recantation 
‘ upon authority which it in impossible to controvert'.' 

“ For example, at page 190, Sir Henry Hardinge is described 
‘ as arresting, in November, 1845, the advance of a force which 
‘ Sir Hugh Gough liad ordered up from Meerut, and declining 

* to reinforce the Garrison of Ferozepore with an additional 
‘ European Regiment. This turns out not to have been the 
‘ case. No regiments were ordered to remove from Meerut, 

* so early as the month of November, with the exception of H. 
‘ M.’s 9 til Lancers; and even that corps was subsequently halted 
‘ at til e Oouimander-iu- Chiefs suggestion. Other regiments were 
‘ directed to hold themselves in readiness — and that they were 

* in a condition to move so early as the 11th of December, was 
‘ owing entirely to the vigorous measures adopted by the Go- 
‘ vernor General in his dealings with the Commissariat," * 

Not only, indeed was the Governor-General no stop upon 
the Comniaiider-in-Chief*8 proceedings, but the two veterans 
were united in opinion both as to the measure of danger, and 
the means of meeting it. Both believed that the frontier 
might be insulted, perhaps invaded, by desultory hordes of 
marauding horse, and loose bands of Akalis ; but neither 
imagined that the threat which, since the death of Bunjit 
Singh, had so often been idly made in our times of trouble and 
even of peril, would now be carried out at a period of^ perfect 
peace, when the undivided resources of the British Indian Em- 
pire were available to ^epe^ attack. And it should be remem- 
bered that they held this opinion in common with Major Bro^- 
foot. Captain P. Nicolson,* Mr. Currie, Sir John Littler, 
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Captain C. Mills, and indeed all the ablest 
MMjbiiiM4med officers on the Frontier. Time has shewn 
itm error and recorded it in the blood of the 
iiMli)^r8t^Mj|pMi0O and gallant men we have enumerated; 
INI' oven affiiMpi^apse of time, and familiar as we are with the 
Ulnal result^ fj0m judgment seems to us sound and consistent 
human iii|te and probability. For it was not credible that 
the Lahore Gmemment would calmly sit down in the midst of 
its difficulties, and make the horrible calculations which it did 
of its inability to stand another month against the Army — 
that the next revolution would be directed against the lives 


and properties of the few surviving Sirdars ; and that the ven- 
geance of a foreign Army would be a lesser evil than the fury 
of its own, — |;hat, therefore, it was expedient to fling the soldi- 
eiy upon British ludia, supplying them with every possible means 
of success, taking, if unsuccessful, the chance of clemency and 
forgiveness, and if victorious the merit and proBt of repelling 
the English from Hindustan. We repeat that this calculation 
was too monstrous to be altogether credible, though not too 


has been said— chiefly, we belieye, on the anthority of private letters, some brief and 
hurried expressions of uliich might very easily be misconsflnied by inexperienced 
readers at a distance, — that Captain Nicolson was alwavs of oiinion that tlie Invasion 
would occur, but that Miyor Broadfoot scouted the idea ; onPthis has been made a 
handle for exaltinff the sagacity of the former at the expense of the latter. Captain 
Nicolson was on able and zealous officer, and did his best at a difficult time : certainly 
bis manly and upright character wants not the support of an untnitli ' We have seen 
copies of more than one of Captain NicolsOn’s letters written just before the Sikhs 
crossed. In one to Capta i |!it l i||jtfs, so late as the 2ud of December lH4>’i, he wrote, “ I do 
not dunk the Sikh ArdjVwSpme on, but it is fevensh.” " The u hole army witli gpns 
and commissariat to s4||ia||ilent is ready for a start, but I cannot help thinking it is 
taking up its position rather with a view to defence tn case of ovr advance* than with 
the ima pf crossing the Sutlej en potenre. Small bands of tliem we must look for, Ac. 
Ac.”— and again the very next day to Major Broadfoot—'* If the Siklis do cross the riter 
tl tn.'/ be far plunder ; hut 1 do not think they will cross. SmaU independent bodies 
may.” Shortly after the war we saw some original letters of tlie same officer to Muor 
Broadfoot, and though we cannot recall the exact words, we con positively state that 
up to the lost moment they expressed a firm lielief that the Sikh Anny, as an Army, would 
never be mad enough to cross the Sutlej. We nientip^DpM fkets, not to depreciate 
Captain Nicolson’s real merits; hut simply to \mdiiMMie memory of Mqor Broadfoot, 
who liod no equal on the Frontier, and fewporiiapa nnaiflio.— Captain Nicolson having 
been Mqor Broodfoot’s assistant could have bod no other oources of informaUon 
dian tliose open to his official superior. By his position at Ferozepure he only saw 
and heard what was reported a few hours later to Broadfoot, and what the latter could 
corroborate or correct by Captain Mills' and his own immediate emisaariea. We have 
quoted the opinions of all on the Frontier that the enemy would not cross, as an Army, 
To their testunony we may odd that of Hiqor Lawrence in Nepal and Cimtaui Can 
ninghom at Baha^pur, both of whom it is understood discre^ted the faU of the 
invasion after it bod occurred. But we needlessly occumnlote evidence on the sub- 
jecL We very much doubt whether the Sikhs tbemaelTes Imew their oum intentions 
24 hours before they carried them out. They had prepared the means of a great mili- 
tary movemetU--ehaHce-~accident---<<gmcedetermi^ the quarter against which it should 


* The italics ore ours. 
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monstrous to be true. We have shewn that Lord Haidinge did 
not credit its probability, but loaj prepared for its possibility. 

A few words will not be misplaced here as to the bygone 
policy of our Government on the frontier in question. 

It has ever been the wish of the British Government to 
assist in the maintenance of a strong Sikh Government in the 
Punjab. It is understood that those who hod the best means 
of forming a judgment on the question, Colonel Bichmond, 
Major Broadfoot, Colonel Lawrence, and Mr. Clerk — ^in 
whatever other points they may have differed, were all agreed 
in this, that no advantage that might be gained by annexa- 
tion could equal that of having an independent and warlike 
but friendly people between us and the loose, wild Ma- 
hommedan hordes of Central Asia. Not that the latter are 
in themselves formidable, even in their own country; but 
that their unsettled Government, or too often absence of all 
Government, must ever render them unsatisfactory neighbours. 
Much however as the maintenance of a Sikh Government in 
the Punjab was desired, it was early perceived that the chances 
were against it. One flffter another the ablest men in that un- 
happy country were cut off ; falling by each other*B hands or 
plots ; often the assassin with his victim.* 

The violent death of Jowahir Singh, though for an instant it 
promised to prevent hostilities, in the end rather accelerated than 
postponed them. No man dared to seize the helm. Baja Lai 
Singh was not wanting in courage; and Maharaja Golab Singh has 
abundance ; but neither coveted the Viziership of the “ Bdrcha 
Baj,”t which involved responsibility to a thousand exacting mas- 
ters. intoxicated with success at home, where no man’,s honor 
was safe from their violence, where they had emptied the coffers 
of the state, and plundered those of Jummii ; the unsated 
soldiery now sought to help themselves from the Bazars 
and treasuries of Delhi. This madnera of the Sikh army wm 
the true cause of invasion, and not either the acts of the Bri- 
tish Government, or it’s Agents. . , . 

Next to Bunjit Singh, Maharaja Sher Singn, waathe truest 
friend in the Punjab to the British alliance. He was not a 


. T» in his Histoir of the Sikhs, naively mentions the name of the 

Raia bSSi Singh’s written order for the murder of Mahanya 
Munehi who now hcdds itya un^ ^ 
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tare the native chiefe, or natives of any rank, whose wisdom is 
consistent and complete. Many are clever in the extreme, 
acute, persevering, energetic, able to compete with the best 
of Europeans in ordinary matters, to surpass them in some ; 
but the most accomplished character among them has its flaw. 
We never yet met one thal'ens not an infant at some hour of 
the day, or on Some .flMilioo of life. Maharaja Sher Singh is 
an instance. Bravofmmk, and shrewd, he might have been a 
strong, if not a mat Ruler, had he not been the slave of sensu- 
ality, and shru^ from the exertion of opposing the Jummfl 
brothers. He felt himself in their toils, but lacked the energy 
to snap the cords. He saw that they ruled, though he was 
King. He ifanted the resolution to act as one. 

It is as difficult, for an administration to shape its conduct so 
as to please all parties as it is for an individual to do so. Great 
was tne outcry a^jainst Lord Auckland for anticipating, what 
he beliaved, invasion; and as loud against Lord Hardinge, be- 
cause he acted contrarily. It is now much the fashion, in some 

S uarters littie cognizant of facte, to declare that among the 
uties of the Paramount Power is the obligation to interfere 
in the concerns of every state of India at all internally disturb- 
ed. The loudest natters forth of such doctrines, however, 
shut their eyes to the fact that interference may possibly 
rather increase than prevent mischief, and that British Troops 
once marching into any native state, the independence of that 
state then virtually ceases. In short, that unless we subdue 
and occupy for ourselves, which under the circumstances here 
referred to, we have no right to do, the chances are that we 
inflict injury rather than confer benefit. Interference therefore 
must be made on pure motives, for the good of the people and 
not for the improvement of the finances of India. The day 
has gone by for annexing principalities, because they are 
rich and pmuctive. The spirit of the age is amnst such 
benevolence. With so much of preliminary remark, we may 
observe that it is now no secret, that in the spring of 1841 Ma- 
haraja Sher Singh did make overtures to the Britirii Government, 
and was offered an armed interference in his favor. A force of 
10 or 11,000 men, was moreover actually told off, and under 
preparation at Kumaul, to move into the Punjab under Major 
General Sir James Lumley ; and the vituperators of Lord Har- 
dmee’s preparations for the defence of the frontier will — or 
ou^t to be — ** at a loss for words to express their indi^tion,” 
when they hear that only four years previous to the Sikh Inva- 
non of Britbh India, it was odmly contemplated to march a 
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force not exceeding that of Sir John Littlcr’s at Ferozcporc to 
Lahore, to put down the whole mutinous Sikh Army. 

In referring to this circumstance, however, we are far from 
desiring to make it the handle of an imputation against Lord 
Auckland's Administration : we only give it its weight in judg- 
ing of Lord Hardinge's military prudence. The intentions 
of Lord Auckland and of his advisers were most pure : his 
Lordship was perfectly aware of the dangers of interference, but 
he believed that the benefits to all parties would outweigh the 
evils. He acted on the light of his day. He calculated on 
divisions in the Sikh camp, separation of interests in the Sikh 
Durbar, and immediate junction of the Maharaja and his pnrti- 
zans with the British auxiliary force. And the event might 
certainly have justified the measure ; but we doub( whether the 
military movement, much less the political scheme, would have 
succeeded. For if the Sikh soldiers could drag their chiefs 
and officers over the border which Runjit Singh had never 
crossed but to repent, and there induce them to lay down 
their lives for the Khalsa, how much greater must have 
been their influence, how infinitely more determine'* would 
have been their opposition, had we been the invaders of 
Umritsur and Lahore. Our own opinion is tliat a innssncre 
of Slier Singh and his adherents would have closely fol- 
lowed the British passage of the Sutlej, and that the whole 
Khalsa Army and the flower of the Jat poi)ulation would have 
united to oppose us in one decisive action which would have 
destroyed our army, or have given us the keys of the (’apital. 
Our British Indian readers— many we trust heroes of the 
Sutlej — are now in a position to judge as accurately as, we can 
of what might have been the result ; but let them in fairness re- 
member, that their own knowledge is recent and dear bought ex- 
perience^ and not prescience: perhaps at the opening of the War 
of 1845 they themselves (as the custom was in the British Camp) 
both thought and talked contemptuously of the Sikh army. How 
then shall any man "throw a stone ” at Lord Auckland, who 
only tr^ in the steps of those who went before him, and whose 
opinions were— in this respect at least, enthusiastically embra^ 
ced by his successor. 

Within a twelvemonth, the Kabul catastrophe depressed 
our Military reputation in India more than any disaster since 
the retreat of Monson. The necessity was recognized of 
making extraordinary efiTorts to recover our pre-eminence and 
our prestige. Yet General Pollock’s avenging army never 
exceeded 10,000 men, until united with Sale, when with Irre- 
gulars " of all sorts,” it might have mustered 15,000 of all arms. 
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Wl 'Wlflt be said, ** Lord Ellei^>orough relied upon Sikh friend- 
•hipMd co-operation, or he would never have permitted so 
Bniii& m British force to carry on operations at the further ex- 
tremity of the Punjab.” On the contrary, Lord Ellenborough 
recorded on the Idth March 1842 his opinion that no reliance 
was to be placed on the Sikh Sirdars or Soldiers co-operating 
with the General ; and ordered accordingly that the army 
should not advance, unless General Pollock could “ by his own 
strength overawe and overcome all who dispute the pass, and 
keep up at all times his communication with Peshawur and the 
Indus.*' Thus wrote the Governor-General, who was at heart 
a Soldier ; and, as the advance took place we must presume, 
the General, who was chosen from all India to the high office 
of avenging bis country, felt himself equal to the task, and that 
the Political Offipers ( Mackeson, Lawrence, MacGregor and 
Shakespeare) employed under his orders, saw no peculiar danger 
in the move. In short Lords Auckland and Ellenborough, 
backed by public opinion, based a mighty military operation on 
the belief that a British army no larger than Littler's at Feroze- 
pore,* though watched by 30,000 disaffected Sikhs, could “ by 
their own strength’* force the formidable Khyber ; and when 
reinforced by Sale, could “ keep up their communications with 
the Indus.** 

When we remember Plasscy, Buxar and numberless other 
victories of early days ; when wc call to mind that the great 
Duke in the face of Holkar, the most dangerous enemy we hud 
encountered since the days of Hyder Ali, divided his scarce 
10,000 men, and with less than half that number fought and 
won thp glorious battle of Assaye ; when indeed we review all 
our greatest battles in Burmah, Nepal, India, Affghanistan, and 
China, and see what handfulls were enough for Victory, and 
lastly when we acknowledge the estimation in which, with very 
few exceptions, our officers held Sikh Soldiers till they tried them 
in 1845 ; surely we need not too closely scrutinize either the in- 
tentions of Lord Auckland or the overt acts of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough. But if we can — nay if we must— exculpate those noble- 
men, how unjust to arraign Lord Hardinge ? The armed 
interference contemplated by Lord Auckland was postponed 
by the vacillation of Sher Singh and the lateness of the season, 
until at last it was prevented altogether by the Kabul catas- 
trophe. On the return of Generals Pollock and Nott from 

* We Tefer die onrious reader to the Blue Book, No. SO, for Sir Jasper 

Nidioirsown expression of his ‘'extreme nnwillingitesa” to port with his Brijrades. 
There is much fo^ for reflection in the mode Colonel Wild waa firat sent tip to Feaha- 
wur, and General Pollock, and then Cdonel Bolton succeaaivdy followed. 
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Affghanistan, Lord Ellenborough at the head of 40,000 men and 
101 guns, met them at Ferozeporc. Early in 1843 the assembled 
thousands dispersed, and the frontier station was left with only 2,500 
men, and so remained until after the battles of Maharajptir and 
Fuiiniar, when it was strengthened by two Regiments. Lord 
Ellenborough contemplated the erection of a strong Fortress at 
Ferozepore, but the foundations were never laid ; and the in- 
trenchinent that was substituted, scarcely, if at all, strengthen- 
ed the position. 

We may take this opportunity of stating the opinion to which 
mature consideration, and the gradual disclosure of facts, has led 
us ; that, — whereas the War Establishment of the Indian army, 
including 33,000 British Soldiers, as also Irregulars and Contin- 
gents, did not exceed 300,000 men, and had to defend a frontier 
of 12,000 miles, and protect as well as coercQ a population of 
not less than *100,000,000 souls, a large proportion being 
of warlike habits, and ill habituated to our yoke, — so far from 
Lord Hardinge having failed to bring up to the Frontier in 
1845 every soldier that was available ; his error lay, if any 
where, in having denuded the provinces by bringing up too many. 
But the result justified the measure, and showed that the States- 
man had not been forgotten in the Soldier. At Gwalior, by 
Lord Ellenborough*s arrangements, a hostile army of 30,000 
men had merged into a friendly contingent of 6,000. Xepal 
was quiet, or ai least engrossed in its own petcy domestic 
broils ; Burmah was somewhat similarly situated ; Oude, the 
Deccan and Mysore preserved an obedient subordination ; and 
from Kajputana Colonel Sutherland is said to have written 
that 100,000 gallant Rajputs were ready to march, to the 
support of Government. There remained then only the 
chances of domestic insurrection, and of disaffection in our 
own Army. How well the native Soldiery resisted all appeals 
from the Lahore incendiaries ; how true they were to their 
salt, when double pay with unlimited license was offered them ; 
is best shewn by the fact that not above thirty men deserted 
from the Ferozepore garrison of 10,472 ; and that after hosti- 
lities commenced not an individual among them abandoned his 
colours ; nor are we aware that twenty did so from the whole 
’ Army during the war. 

Domestic insurrection was a more probable contingency. 
There is no denying that much alarm was felt in Bengal, and in 
those parts of the Agra presidency which were farthest from 

• With a population of 84,000,000, the French Anny is 460,000, or more than foorto 
one of the Indum, in reference to population. 
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the seat of war ; but a crude conspiracy at Patna, which in- 
jured only the few desperate men concerned in it, was the only 
' treason of which we ever heard. 

If however partial commotions had been the consequence 
of the withdrawal of troops from the lower provinces; it was 
perhaps wise to hazard them for the great purpose of bringing 
the war to a rapid and glorious close. The rising of a mob, or 
even the tumultuous gathering of armed, men without disci- 
pline, or means, is a small matter when compared with the ap- 
pi'oncliing tide of a Regular Army of 60,000 men, well sup- 
plied with Artillery, and daily swelled by numberless recruits of 
its own creed from the very country it invaded. 

To combine the defence of the frontier with the defence 
of the provinces, one other alternative presented itself to Lord 
ITardiiige. He yiight have increased the army. But he re- 
jected the idea for reasons sufficiently obvious and cogent. 
Already the expences of the state were more than a million 
above the income ; already the Government was threatened 
with bankruptcy. 

Let us do justice therefore to the all but overwhelmiiig diffi- 
culty of the Governor-General’s position ; and honor to the 
firmness with which he met and overcame it. It was, we may 
rely upon it, no easy task — no light responsibility — to defend 
a wide frontier with a scanty army, await a war with an 
empty treasury, and so cautiously prepare for hostilities as not 
to give cause fur offence. The latter was hardest of all. The 
threateiiing rupture with the Khalsa might not come in a day, 
OF a year, or might even be staved off for the duration of Lord 
llardiqgc’s administration ; but in all limnan probability it was 
nigh at bund, could not be avoided, and ye* in good faith could 
not he anticipated. 

Yes, it is oiir opinion that up to the date of the actual in- 
vasion we had no ** casus belli and had we invaded the 
Punjab because the mad Sikh Soldiery, as they had often done 
before, threatened to invade tu ; the Princes of India would 
have supposed that our long and patient forbearance had been 
merely an untiring ambush, — a lying in wait till dissension had 
thinned the ranks of the Sikhs, in order that when they were 
exhausted with intestine strife, we might come forth and spring 
upon the prey. The press of Europe too would have found 

_ .1 H 1 A? 




“ perfidious^ Albion,” and in all probability that very portion 
of the Indian press which has systemaucally assailea Lord 
Uardin^e’s ** want of preparation” might have then been 
loudest in vituperating his aggrasion. 
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have, at any rate, appreciated the chivalroiia 
good taith which marked his conduct. Character, we can assure 
our friends is as useful, and « honesty as good policy” in Asia 
rain Europe. The Duke of Wemngton, with reference to 
(iwalior, well ^d that he would prefer giving up any ad- 
vantage to bringing by implication a stain upon our name. We 
would desire that^ our forbearance and good faith should ever 
prove to the millions who so closely watch our actions that 
we have come among them as messengers of peace, protection 
and good will ; that we are slow to t^e offence, and abhor the 
subterfuges of the aggressor,— though, when injured, we have 
the power and the spirit to avenge ourselves. This train of 
thought pervades Lord Hardinge’s policy, and we honor hln^ 
for it. 

Having now fully discussed the Governpr-General’s pre- 
parations for defensive war upon the N. W. Frontier, let us 
pass to the war itself,— first pausing a little to see what reason 
there was to expect invasion in 1845 more than in any other 
year since the death of Shere Singh, and next to add a few 
words as to hojy we had been prepared in former times to 
resist aggression. 

Mr. Metcalfe’s veto, rather than Oohterlony’s Battalions, 
stopped Kunjit Singh’s southward career in 1808 ; and when 
the station of Lduiana was established and left, with three 
or four Regiments, 150 miles in advance of all support, the 
British autliorities must have either estimated the Sikhs very 
lightly or confided in them very implicitly. Thus Ludiana 
remained for thirty years, until strengthened by Lord Ellen- 
borough. But more extraordinary still, Ferozepore, (hough 
the base of the grand movement of Affghanistan, was, after the 
first few months, left with a garrison of three, four, and some- 
times of even two Regiments. 

Ilow jealously Runjit Singh watched British movements 
in Affghanistan is well known ; how he forbade the passage 
of the Punjab, obliging the army of the Indus to proceed by 
the wide circuit of Sindh and the Bolan Pass. How, after the 
Lion’s death. Sir J. Keane’s return to the provinces, during 
the cold weather of 1839-40, was only not opposed through 
the extraordinary personal influence of Mr. Clerk and the 
estimation in which he was held by the Sikhs, is also no secret. 
Those who were with Sir John may remember, that when he 
arrived at Shahdurra with the mere skeleton of a Brigade, and 
saluted the fort of Lahore, his compliment was not returned ; 
and barely the commonest personal civilities paid to himself. 
Some at least of his companions may also remember that an 

o 1 
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official notice then reached him from Captain Nuthall, an in- 
telligent commissariat officer, who had been for months em- 
ployed in collecting supplies in the Punjab, that a treacherous 
attack on his camp was intended, and that ainiultaneonsly with 
it the Sikhs purposed to cross the Perozepore and 

march on Delhi. Whether there was any truth in the informa- 
tion is perhaps not now ascertainable, but one thing is certain, 
that, about the same time the British kaiila for Afghanistan, 
on which our very existence in that country depended, was re- 
fused a passage ; and not till after a month's delay, and a^ain 
through Mr. Clerk’s personal influence, was it permitted to 
pass. 

The reader of the Delhi Gazette will also remember how, 
during the next year, 1840-41, Major Broadfoot’s progress with 
Shah Sdjah’s family to Kabul was impeded as much by his own 
Sikh escort as b^ the mutinous soldiers on his way ; and how, 
but for his own indomitable courage, he probably never would 
have reached his destination. It is also well known how cordi- 
ally yxn 184 1-42, that ill-fated and ill-used offlcer Brigadier Wilde, 
was supported by his Sikh allies, and how, on General Pollock’s 
arrival at Peshawur and during his two month’s stay there, they 
were considered more as enemies than as friends ; and yet, by 
entrusting them with the escort of our treasure and our sup- 
plies, the safety of the army was virtually placed in their hands I 

But still moi# to the point are the little remembered facts, 
that, in the year 1843 and again in 1844, the Sikh army actually 
left Lahore with the declared purpose of invading the British 
provinces : the Frontier authorities considered it possible they 
would ^some, and General Vincent, commanding at Ferozeporo a 
force scarcely half the strength of that of Sir John Littler, re- 
ceived his orders how to act in caee they should. And yet, after 
all these threats, all these symptoms for years disregarded by two 
snccesnve administrations, that of Lord Hardinge, which alone 
took all Hie steps that could with propriety he taken, has been reck- 
lessly tuoussed of neglect and supineness, 

Wenffer Sir Robert Peel’s opinion in regard to the course 
pursued by Lord Hardinge, as expressed in the admirable 
speech already referred to : — 

“ It is quite clear that my gallant Friend the Oovemor-Oeneral did take 
every Mecaution to ensure the safety of the British dominions in India, in 
case 01 sudden and unprovoked attack. In the early part of the year, at 
the time when he was occupied with his functions as Oovemer^General, and 
when it was most material that he should perform them in comunction witli 
his Council at Calratta ; in a minute, dated on the 10th June, he submitted 
to the Council hia opinion that our relations with the Court of Lahore 
became ao doubtful, that, great as was the inconvenience of aeparating tli® 
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Governor-General and liis Council, it was desirable, with refersnoe ex- 
clusively to Indian interests, that be Aould proceed to the left of the 
Sutlej, in order that on the spot he fnight bo enabled to give such direotioiiB 
afl_ appeared necessaiy, and which, if given at the distance of a thousand 
miles, might be inappropriate. The unanimous opinion ci the members of 
the Council was, that it was for the public interest ^at the Gtovemor-Gto- 
neral should proceed to join the army ; and, in conformity with this advice, 
in the month of October he took his departure for the left bank of the 
Sutlej. Up to an early period in December, the opinion of my gallant 
Friend (Sir Heniy Hardinge) was, that there would no irruption from 
the right bank of the Sutlej into the British territory. He feh confident 
that the Sikhs must he convinced that such an attempt could only end in 
signal defeat, and therefore that it would not be made. So far as he could 
reason from experience, he had a right to arrive a^llhis conclusion. In 

1843, the army of Lahore left the capital and advancoftHo the Sutlej; but 
after remonsti^ce on our part it retired again and abandoned the enterprise. 
In 1844, exactly the same conduct was observed; the Punjab army, eager 
for pay, or for booty, if pi^ could not be obtained, and, instigated by the 
Government and the chiefs, appeared to contemplate bn irruption ; but, in 

1844, as in 1843, the army withdrew to the interior. Accounts, however, 
reached my gallant Friend towards the end of November last, which led him 
to believe that an invasion of the British territory was seriously menaced. 
Tlie House will find by the Papers recently presented by command of Her 
Majesty, that on the 20th November, Major Broadfooi addressed a letter to 
the Gommander-in-Ghief, and another to the Governor-General to this 
effect : — 

** Oovemor-Oenend’B Agency, Nov. 20, 1845. 

“ Sir, — Since 1 liad the honour of waiting on your Excellency to-day, I have received 
Laliore letters of the iHth instant (morning). During the night of the 17th, the chiefii 
had agreed on, and the Diirhar had ordered m writing, the following plan of operations. 
The anny was to bn divided- luto seven divisions, one to remain at Lahore, and the_ rest 
to proceed against Koopurnnd our hills, Loodiana, Hureekee, Ferozepore, and Soinde, 
while one was to proceed to Peshawur ; and a force under Biyah Golab Sinj^ was to 
be sent to Altock.’’ 


Tlio di^cision tlicn taken by the Lahore Durbar was, that four divisiona 
were to be employed in an attack upon the British territory, but they were 
not to make a concentrated or simultaneous movement ; and the policy of 
the course adopted by the Governor-General was thus demonstrated. The 
Lahore army, in four divisions, was to make fom: separate attacks on dif- 
ferent points along the river — the first division was to force the eastern 
extremity of the line ; another to attack Loodiana ; a third pass the river at 
Hureekee ; and the fourth attack Ferozepore. Those divisions were to con- 
sist of about 8,000 men each. The House will see by reference to tha 
Papers laid before them how difficult it was for any person, even the most 
experienced, to speculate on the decision to which the governing powers at 
Lahore might arrive. They will see, too, that the Ministers, or those who 
held the reins of government, spent their days in such con^uous drunken- 
ness and debauchery, that no resolution of theirs could be depended on. 
An account written by the Agent at Lahore, to the Secretary to Government, 
dated Umballah, November 21st, founded on informatira i^ved direct 
from Lahore, presents this picture of the councils of the Pui\)aub 
•• The Ranee (that is, the regent, the mother of the infant Maharajah) oomplainrf 
that Whilst^ioops iere.urgSg the march, they vrere KSLiZS. deSSId hta 
to to 8top"thui, ^ joul^d 

SJT X oirSS.3‘itSSi» brok?up at too p. h. Great oonaultationa 
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Ipok plue in dw afternoon ; Imt I know only one result, that the Ranee bad to gi^o 
mt lover hia formal diamiaaal, and that he (Ruah Lai Singh) actually went into tha 
eamp of the Sawan he ia to eommand, and pitched hia tent What the Ranee aaya ia 
quite true of die aepo^a diaperaing to their houaea ; the whole affair haa ao audoenly 
reached its present height that many of the men themselvea think it will come to 
nodiing, and still more who hod taken their departure do not believe it sertona enough 
to go back. On the day after this scene took place, teftjhe 19th, the usual stream of 
sepoys, natives of the protected States, who had gi|||fteir pay, poured acroaa the 
Sudej, at Hureekee, on toe way to their home." 

Tbere^ppears also an account of another oonTcrsation, in those papers, 
whitdi took place between the Bajoh Lai Singh and Bhaee Bom Singh, one 
of the principal officers and advisers of the Lahore Government, and who 
edema to have been the only one of them in whom, from his character and 
wisdom, the slightest confidence could he placed. In a letter from Lahore, 
dated the 24th November, the following conversation was detailed : 

Bhaee Barn Smg,»jaddressing Lai Sing, said — 

" The English have interfered in niftdBSura of the Khalsa ; what ia the wisdinn of 
jour making reltoious war St ftte bfddlDg the soldiery ? None of the nobles have 
discovered the real intentions of the Hil^h. The Govemor-Oeueral's agent, who is a 
■teady friend, has written in the plainest terms, that the English Government desires 
only friendship like that of the late Maharajah Runjeet Singh ; but that if any thing 
wrong is done ny the Sikh army, the rulers of the kingdom will be held responsible, 
for rulers must account for tlie acts of their troops and subjects. Be cautious how 
you march to Hureekee with the troops. Tlie Riyah said, ‘ Bhaee Sahib, what eon 1 
do ? if I remain, the soldiery seize me by the tliroat.’ ” 

In a wordt the councUa of the Durbar aeem to have shifted from day to 
day, and no one could speculate with any degree of conJUlence on the probable 
result.^ 

On the flth of December, the GovcmoT-General, thinking our relations 
with the Punjaub very critical, and that it was desirable to take every pre- 
caution against any sudden irruption, gave orders that the division of troops 
at UmbaUah, consisting of 7,50U men, should move towards the Sutlej. (>ii 
December 11th, tlie very day on which the liahore army crossed the Sutlej, 
the British and native troops of that division were on their march from 
Umballah to the frontier. Ine wliole proceedings of the Govomor-Gcnoral 
and the Commander-in-Ghief, subsequent^ to that day, as well ns before it, 
were characterized by the ^atest pnidisnce, skill, and foresiglit. I'roin 
Umballah the troops marched to a place called Biisean, wdiere, owing to the 
prudent precautions of the Governor-General, they found an ample supply 
of food and stores. It was resolved that a junction should bo elibcted with 
the Loodiana division, and that it would be better to incur some risk at 
Loodiana, rather than forego the advantage of a junction with the Loodiana 
division of the army. Those troops advanced accordingly towards Forozo- 
pore, and learned oy the way that tlie army of Lahore, amounting to not 
less than 60,000 men, hud crossed the river, and were prepared to attack the 
British army. The exjpectations of tlie Governor-General were entire- 
ly justified by the result.^ 

Our extract is long but to the purpose. Sir Robert Peel 
under-estimating the force at Ferozepore at only 7,500, but 
over-estimating the number of heavy guns in position, correct- 
ly states that ** the Army of Lahore shrunk from the attack of 
so formidable a post, ” and moved down to give , battle to the 
Army advancing from Umballa. There is much in the extract 


* The Italics are ours. 
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quoted by blr R. Peel from Mi^or. Broadfoot's despatch to in- 
duce belief that, whatever were the insane intentions of some 
wild^ spirits among the Sikh Army, there was still, even 
late in November, no general intention of invasion. “ On the 
19/^ ( of November) the usual stream of Sepoys, Natives of the 
protected States, who had got titeir pay, poured across the Sutly, 
at Hureki, on the way to their home” This in itself was justly 
considered a pacific symptom. These men were not emissaries 
sent to mislead our Sepoys. Such did not come in streams, but 
stole over one by one, and were, without exception, Hindusta- 
nis, who had relatives in our ranks. 

So late as during the month of October 1845 the tenor of 
the Governor-Generars conversation and correspondence was 
sanguine as to peace for another year at l^ast: to the 
Commandei>in-Chief alone did he urge preparation for a de- 
fensive war, and it was at this time that confidential orders 
were issued for two-thirds of the force at and above Meerut to 
bo prepared by the 12th November, with the means of moving 
on the shortest notice. 

On the 22d of November the first authentic intelligence 
reached Major Broadfoot, and through him the Governor-Gene- 
ral, that invasion was intended ; and the very same day the 
report was contradicted. The greatest indecision prevailed at 
Lahore, in the Camp as well as in the Court. Both felt that they 
were on the brink of greater events than in their worst revolu- 
tions they had ever shared in — greater too than they felt able 
to direct and guide to their own profit. Astrology was now 
called in ; as if the perpetual stars would shed down firmness 
upon such miserable mortals and be accomplices in their. plots! 
But the soothsayers themselves declared that a fortunate day 
would not arrive before the 28th of November ; and the soldiery 
who would have hailed “ To-morrow ” as an oracular response 
from Heaven, now called the interpreters of fate, impostors. 
The majority of voices was for an immediate march. The 
Bani and her advisers, who felt that all authority was lost, 
urged them to begone at once ; but this very impatience roused 
the suspicions of the soldiers. Hesitation again fell upon them ; 
and Lahore became like a sea without a tide, agitated by oppos- 
ing winds. Thus doubtful did matters remain for more than 
twenty days: the whole Sikh Army it is true, at lost left 
Lahore ; but, as on former occasions they still hesitated to “ cross 
the Rubicon, ” and finely commit themselves. The great delay, 
however, was in persuading the Sirdars. They^ had property to 
lose. The rabble had only property to gmn. Sirdar Tej Singh, 
who ultimately was Commander-in-Chief of the invading force. 
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consented only when openly and loudly taxed with cowardice, 
and even threatened with death. 

In the Calcutta Review^ No. XI. Sept. 1846, we endeavoured 
to give our readers as truthful an idea as we could of the mili- 
tary events which followed ; of the rapid march of the British 
Army from Umballa and Ludiana; of the hard contested and 
glorious battles of the Sutlej. We shall only now add what 
seems deficient in that account; or correct what we may have 
since discovered to be inaccurate ; keeping in view more particu- 
larly, as we are bound in this memoir, those personal exertions 
of the Governor-General, which would have been out of place 
in a history of the war and its many heroes. 

Her Majesty’s 60th Foot marched from Umballa on the 11th 
December foi; Ferozepore, or a day before the invasion took 
place ; and so little did the Military authorities expect that it 
was running into danger, that the families of the men actually 
moved with them. On the 2d December, the Governor-General 
had dismissed the Lahore Vakil because he had given no 
satisfactory answer to the Political Agent’s demand for an ex- 
planation of the reasons of the advance on the Sutlej. . A week 
was allowed him to satisfy the Governor-Gneral tnUt hostility 
was not intended. That Aveek was required to complete the 
Commissariat arrangements. The Deputy CommissaTy Gene- 
ral had required six weeks for preparation and received for 
answer that it must be done in as many days. The energetic 
Broadfoot volunteered to undertake the task, and Avas ready 
within the time. The Army of the Sutlej is indebted to him 
for food. 

On |he 12th of December the ('ommander-in-C’hief moved 
with his head-quarters from Umballa. On the evening of the 
same day the Sikhs commenced crossing the Sutlej. On the 
13th the Governor-General proclaimed the Cis-SutleJ states, at 
once invaded and incorporated with British India. Sir Henry 
being some days’ march in advance of the Commander-in-Chief, 
rode over to Ludiana, inspected the Fort, and, deeming it se- 
cure, withdrew the Lfidiana troops to Bussean, the great grain 
depot on which tiie British Army depended, and which was 
only 60 miles from the Nuggar Ghat at Avhich the Sikh Army 
crossed.* The might have easily made a forced march 

on that important place, reached, and burnt it on the evening 

* Among other instances of ignorance of localities, the Quarterly Reviewer in 
creases the distance from Ludiana to Ferozepore by one-fourth, and places Bussean 
between them. The oommonest map would havS shewn his error, and considering 
that the wMe army and otf its supplies moved by way of Busaean, ha might have 
^ taken thus much trouble. 
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of the 14th December, had not the Governor-General by that 
time, thus thrown in front of it the Lddiana force of 5000 
men. The main column of the British Army, under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from Umballa, did not reach Buasean till the 
16th, and the importance of the Goveriior-Generars combination 
will be better understood when we explain, that, if Bussean 
had been fired by the enemy, the advance of the whole British 
Army would have been delated ten days at least, until food 
could have been brought from the rear ; and Ferozepore, would 
have been all that time without relief! On the 15tli and 16th, 
as the Governor-Generars camp passed Rai ke Kote, it was 
disencumbered of its heavy baggage, spare tents, &c., and the 
elephants and camels thus rendered available, were forthwith 
employed in bringing up stores for the Army. Th^elephants in 
particular were most useful on the 19th December, in bringing 
up the wearied men of the first European Regiment and Her 
Majesty’s twenty-ninth Foot, who had made an extraordinary 
march from the Hills to join the Army, but after all were too 
late for Mudki. This provision and application of carriage, was 
one of many instances which the war afforded of the Governor- 
General’s happy management, and attention to details. 

On the 15th the Sikhs crossed their heavy Artillery. On the 
16th they encamped at Lungiana, about thi%e miles north of Fe- 
rozepore ; and Sir John Littlcr gallantly marched out with two 
Brigades and offered them battle, which the boasting enemy 
declined. On the 17th the Sikhs advanced a division, and 
occupied the celebrated position of Ferozshah, whicli they im- 
mediately entrenched. On the morning of the 18th, another 
strong division of upwards of 30,000 men, horse and foot, with 
22 guns, was pushed on to within a few miles of Mtidki, 
where, concealed in the jungle, it awaited the arrival of the 
British Generals, whose destruction they looked forward to 
with confidence, from a belief that they were attended only by 
a small escort. 

On that morning the British Army had made a fatiguing 
march of twenty-one miles from Churriik to Mudki, where a 
Sikh picquet was on the watch, and retired to inform Raja Lai 
Singh and the troops in ambuscade, that now was the time to 
make their spring. The British picquets had hardly been planted ; 
scarcely one of the Soldiers had breakfasted ; and officers were 
at their ablutions or snatching a little sleep upon the ground, 
when Major Broadfoot, who was sitting at luncheon with the 
Governor-General, received a scrap of paper. Looking at it he 
rose with the exclamation, “ the enemy is on us”. He rode to 
the front and passed the word along. Some mistrusted his in- 
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fWliHIlfMi, and even when he shewed the clouds of dust raised 
iIjNillve advancing enemy, his warning was not implicitly be- 
in^d, and the dust attributed to skirmishers. — T^t dust,’* 
he energetically exclaimed, ** covers thousands ; it covers the 
Sikh Army.” The sto^ is differently told in different quar- 
ters ; but, though like Plutarch’s biographies, the anecdotes of 
Broadfoot may not be all strictly true, yet they are all illus- 
trative of his bold, energetic, and able character. While tlie 
British troops were yet forming, he returned from his recon- 
ndissance, galloped up to the Commander-in-Chief,and gracefully 
saluting him, pointed to the rising cloud of dust ahead and said 
“ There, your Excellency, is the Sikh Army !” It was the 
Political Agent making over the Frontier to the Soldier. The 
cannon shots ^hat almost immediately began to lob in from the 
still unseen guns, soon told their own tale. 

The Commander-in-Chief at this time despatched an Aide-de- 
Camp to the rear to hasten on H. M.’s 29th and the Ist Euro- 
peans still a march behind : and the Governor-General had 
previously sent back his active Commissariat Officer, Captain 
G. Johnston, with elephants, as before mentioned, carrying food 
and water to assist the movement. 

The victory of Mudki has already been well chronicled in 
our pages ; and its details need not here be repeated. Suffice 
it that, the battle won, every exertion was made to improve it 
Expresses were sent in every direction with information ; Sir 
J. Littler was in the first instance warned to be ready to move 
by his riglit to join head-quarters, and afterwards directed to 
combine with it by mid-day of the 21st near Ferozshah. On 
the wght of the 19th H. M.’s 29th and the let Europeans 
accompanied by the 11th and 41st N. L, arrived in camp, and 
at day -light of the 2 let, after two full days of rest to the Army, 
the whole force moved, witliout baggage, in light marching 
order on Ferozshuhr. 

During this halt of two days, the wounded and sick were 
cared for, and secured in the fort of Mudki, a liegiment and 
a half being told off to protect them and the baggage of the 
Army. Regarding the latter arrangement we understand, there 
was much difference of opinion, but tlie Governor-General in- 
sisted that none should be taken to the field. The decision 
was a wise and a human&one. It was better in every sense 
to place a strong detachment at Mudki, than leaving the 
wounded with a small one, to embarrass the column with the 
care of the baggage train ; while the Fort, defended by a Kegi- 
ment and a half, was safe for a time against the enemy’s Cavalry 
and loose plunderers, which alone could penetrate to the rear of 
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our Annj, Much needless alarm however was caused by idle 
reports in the Cam]) at Mudki, which would have been more 
reasonable had it been left less protected. 

Leaving t^oOO men to hold his position, and watch Tej Singh, 
Sir John Littlcr prepared early on the 2l8t to join Head- 
quarters, with 5,500 men and 21 guns. Permitting his division 
to snatch a hasty meal, at 8 a. m. of the 21st he quietly moved 
off, by his right, leaving his camp and picquets standing, and 
at mid-day had effected his junction, without Tej Singh’s being 
aware of his departure from Ferozepore, — so ably was the 
movement conducted.* Sir John sent word of his approach to 
the Governor-General and Coinmander-in -Chief, who liad arrived 
witliin a mile of, and opposite to the intrenchment of Feroz- 
shah, when the ever-active Broadfoot, riding fjmvard with a 
few horsemen, conducted the General to the (Tomtnander-in- 
Chief. Arrangements were now made for the struggle. A 
question has arisen, — the combination having been completed 
by mid-day, — why the attack was delayed till half past three ? 
Time was of the utmost importance, all the force expected 
having arrived, it was vitally important to strike the blow be- 
fore Tej Singh could join ; why then was there a delay of 
nearly four hours? We have never heard the question satisfac- 
torily answered, and sludl therefore leave it, with other points of 
this battle and of the war generally, to be hereafter explained.^ ^ 

A few minutes before 4 P. m. the attack commenced, Sir 
Hugh Gough leading the right. Sir Henry Hardingc, the 
centre, and Sir John Littler the left. The advance was made 
partly in line, partly in cchcllon, the Governor-Genenil prefer- 
ring the first formation, as less likely to create confusion;^ espe- 
daily 111 difhcult gron 
the left wing was i 
success. Tl 
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acoompliBhed Broadfoot; here the chivalrous Somerset sank 
mnHRlly wounded ; the young and promising Munro was lost 
to his country ; here the brave Saunders Abbott received his 
wounds, and lay uncomplaining by the side of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, during the remainder of the night. The staff of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief almost equally suffered ; His Adjutant General, 
his Quarter Master General, and most of his Aides-de-Camp 
being wounded either here or at Mudki. Providentially tho 
two noble Chiefs remained unharincd. 

Tn his speech already referred to. Sir Robert Peel happily 
notices the night’s events. We cannot do better than quote 
his words ;• — 

“ The night of the a 1st Dcponibcr was ono of tho most mcmorahlo in the 
military nniial^ q<' the Hritish emjtire The enemy were well deleiidod 
within strongly tortified entrenchments — their guns were served with tho 
greatest precision, uAd told on our luhanenig (roluiiins with great ell'eet. 
The right of the British araiy iva** led hy the (.'omi'iauder-in-dhicf. whilst 
the left centre ivas head(;d hy Sir H Hanliuge Our forces made an attack 
on the enemy’s camp during the three houi's wdueh as yit rtaiiained of day- 
light ; hut they had not suHieieiit time to eoiui>l(‘te that victory, wlueli was 
glonously achieved on the following day The Biitisli orniy. how'cver, 
made good their attack, and ocanipied u ]>urt of the enemy’s earn]* In tho 
middle of the night the cainji took fire, luid fuHlier conflict w'lis for a time 
suspended in consequence , Imt as soon as it had ceased tho army (»f Iiahoi*o 
brought forw'ard their heavy artillery, and jiourcd a most destnietive tiro 
iijion our troojis, 'I’lie details of those oeeiUTeiices have heeii given with 
admirable clearness in the despatches of both eoinmaiiders ; hu’t th<M'e have 
hoeii jirivatc letters received which sjienk of lluMii with less ot foiiualil}, 
and perhaps give truer and more faithful aecouiits of these aetiens than tho 
official documents. I’erhaps tho House will eveuse me if 1 read an extract 
from u private letter from the (lOvenioi-Oeiieral to a meiiiher of hia own 
family. The right lion. Baronet then read as fullow's. — 

« 

“ The night of tlie 2lst was the nio.st extraordinarj' of my life. 1 biveiiiickcil with 
the men, witlioiit food or covering, and our iiighe. are hittei coM A hunuiig camp in 
our front, nnr brave fellows Iviiig clown miilei a 1ieav> caimnnade, which continni.l 
(luring the whole night, mixed w'ltli the wild erieH ot the SiUis, our Kiiglmh hiirrali. 
the tramp of men, and the groans of the dying In tint atatc, with ii liiiudliil of mi-ii, 
who liud earned tlie hiitteries the night before, I reinaiiied till muni mg. taking \ery 
short iiiteix'als of rest by lying down with various regiments in succesbiuii, to aacer 
Uiui their temper, and revn'e tlieir spirits.” 

My gallant Friend, os you see, spent that eventful night passing from regi' 
merit to regiment, chocriiig the men hy his ow'ii t*Mitnple of eonstaiiey and 
courage — doing all that human means could do to ensure victory to our 
arms. “ 1 found,” iny gallant Friend goes on tn siiy — “ 1 found myself 
again with my old friends of the auth. Mist, .'iuth, and hth, all in good heart” 
— regiiucnts with which he had served in tlie Peninsula, and w'lth them that 
regiment wliich has earned immoital fame in the amiuls of ilte British army 
— Her Majesty's 8()tli Begiment — 

“ My answer tn all and every man was, tliat we must fight it out, attack tlie enemy 
vigorously at daybreak, beat him, or die honourably in the field. The, gallant old 
general, kmd-hearted, and beroicolly brave, entirely coincided with me.” 
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_ Let the House observe how anxious my gallant Friend is to do justice to 
his companions iii arms ; 

^ oCKMionnlly culled on our brave English soldiers to punish the 
SiKlia when uiey ('iiuio too cKhc and wore iiupudeut ; and when morning broke we 
went at itiu true English style. Gough was on tlie right I placed myself, and dear 
Ixtue ArUiur [his son ] by my side, in the centre, about tliirty yards in front of the men, 
to prevent their bring, and we drove the enemy without a hidt from one extremity of the 
ciuii]) to the other, capturing thirty or forty guns as we went along, which fired at 
twenty piu-OB from us. and were nerved obstinately. 'I’luj brave men drew up in an 
excellent lino, and ehccrod Gough and myself as wo rode up the hue, the regimental 
colours lowering to me as tin parade. 'Hie nummful part is the heavy loss 1 Lave 
sustained in iiiy utlicers I have had ten aidcs-de-eoinp /lori th‘ tumhat, five killed 
and live wounded. The lire of gi'apc was very heavy from IfM) pieces of caiiiiou ; the 
Sikh iinny, drilled by I'roiieli offieers, luid the men the most warlike in India." 

From my aflFoetioiifito regard for tliis giiUunt man, I am proud to be ena- 
bled to oxliibit him on siiuh a iiiglitiis that of tlie 2lst ot Deceinher — going 
through the ciunp— passing from regiment to Ksgiment— keeping up the 
sjiirits of the mon — (Mieoimiging them — ninmating tlieir ardour — and having 
lost ten aidi‘s-dt!-cumpH out of twelve — jihiciug his yonng-^^Mf; a boy of seven- 
teen or eighteen yetirs of age, in tlie front of the line, in order that the 
Itritisli troops might he induced notdo fire on the eui'iny, hut drive them 
back liy tlie force of the British hayonot. It w^as chai'iictoristic of the man 
to read these dcliiils. lie had tv\o sons present, one of whom was a civilian, 
and the other in the army. On the iiftenioon of thr aist, he sent the 
civilian to the roar of the annj, saying that his presence disti ibed him, 
and that, if he refused to retin‘, he Would send him away in oiTcsi, as a pri- 
soner ; but the presence, he said, of his voungor son, an oilicer, whoso duty 
called him to the field, only made the fathei more desperately resolute in the 
discharge of his duty On the 2iiid, al’ter the buttle was over, he look his 
eldo'^t son, when visiting the sepoys and the wounded ; and he showed them 
a (rovenior-Oeiierid oi India wlio had lost his hand, and the sou of a 
Oovenior-OeneiMl w'ho had lost his foot, and endeavoured to console them 
in their siilleniigs Ity proving I o them that men in the highest rank were 
exjxised to the same ejisualties a» themselves ” 

The event of tlic niglit, that long — long night, was doubtless 
the capture and spiking of the great gun which, within 300 yards, 
had been pouring death on oiir harassed and recumbent ranks : 
l^ut Her Majesty’s 80th, sujiported by the 1st Europeans, at the 
Govcrnor-Gciicrars word, were iii a moment up, and spiked it; 
and for the rest of the night the enemy was silent. In this 
attack Sir Henry Hardinge’s nephew and Aidc-dc-Camp, Col. 
AV\K)d, advancing with his own regiment, H. M.’s 80th, was 
severely wounded. It is pleasing even still to li.sten to the 
stories current regarding iho&e eventful hours, “ and sure he 
talked to us, as to Ladies iu a drawing-room, so quiet aud polite,” 
is a frequent remark of the Soldiers of the Artillery, of 11. M.’a 
29th, 3 1st, 50th, 9th, and of the Ist Europeans, who, lying around 
the Governor-General, witnessed his composure during the night. 
It must be remembered that Lord Hardinge, duriu" these peri- 
lous hours, not only personated the Soldier and the General, but 
the Father and the Viceroy. His thoughts then were not 
simply for the army, but for the mighty empire in his keeping— 
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for hi8 brave boys by his side ; and yet the rude men around 
him could perceive no symptom of anxiety on his brow — ii;iv 
more, their own stout hearts were encouraged and inspiiitod 
by his calm and cheerful bearing. 

The Quarterly Review lias disseminated much error, regarding 
the events of this momentous period. No oflicer carried messages 
of retreat between the Governor-General and the Commander- 
in-Chief, though some few did take upon themselves to advise 
that course, and one officer, by his enquiries for the road to 
Ferozepore, shewed what was passing in his own mind. The 
statement bears absurdity on its face : the two chiefs lay within 
a hundred yards of each other, and once or twice, during the 
night, consulted together. There is not indeed a doubt that 
neither for OQ^^^iorncnt hesitated what should be done, “ to die 
at their posts ratljer than yield an inch to the enemy.” It 
is not however to be denied that this was a niyht of dauyer — of 
great danger. Darkness had C(»vered our ranks,* while the scarcely 
thinned foe, driven from his foremost entrenchments, and with 
his formidable artillery still almost intact, fell behind his 
second line, and strengthened it for the morning^s figlit : and 
where were our Battalions? Nearly two whole divisions were 
absent. Sir John Littler had been repulsed, and Sir Harry 
Smith, in the darkness and confusion, after having actually 
occupied a portion of the village of Ferozsliah in the heart of 
the Sikh entrenchment, retired two miles from the field ; so 
that of 17,500 men, not more than 7,000 can have lain that 
night before a foe still numbering 40,000 men and 60 guns ; — 
a situation such as might have daunted a Koman heart. Sir 
Henry, Hardinge calmly prepared for the worst; he sent orders 
to his Secretary, Mr. Currie, at Mudki to destroy his jiapers, 
in case of accident to himself; he positively ordered his wounded 
nephew into Ferozepore, as well as the gallant Prince Waldeinar 
and his suite, who with equal reluctance left the field. 

By daylight of the 22d all arrangements for renewing the 
attack were made ; (Colonel Benson, accompanied by Captain 
A. Hardinge, the Govern or- General’s youngest son, had been 
despatched before dawn to bring up Sir John Littler, but 
before they could reach, the Governor-General and (’ommand- 
er-in-Chief had advanced at the head of their line. On hearing 
the first shot Captain Hardinge spurred on to his father, saying 
that as his Aidc-de-Cam]), he must be in his place. Indeed this 
young Soldier w'as the only member of the Governor-Generars 
Staff that remained unharmed. Col. Birch, Col. Parsons and 
the Ilon’ble Captain West now officiated as Aides, and taking 
them with him, Lord H. advanced at the head of the left as 
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Lord Gough did of the right of the line, keeping 30 yards 
in front to prevent the troops from firing, and desiring the 
Staff to tell them, that if they fired they fired on him. The 
opposition was slight, most of the guns were taken in re- 
verse, and now wheeling to the right, past the village of 
f'erozshah, the Comniander-in-Chief and Governor-General 
swept down the whole left and rear of the enemy’s position, 
halting when they had cleared the works at the opposite 
extremity. 

Not till now did Smith’s and Littler’s Division rejoin ; but 
there still remained vrork to do. Sirdar Tej Singh had at 
length been roused to action, perhaps by sonic of the early 
fugitives from the combat of the night ; and scarcely had the 
tired troops united, before his fresh Battaliona^ml Squadrons, 
amounting to scarcely less than 30,000 men anufiO guns, came 
in view, — showing how needful had been the dawn’s attack, and 
how dangerous would have been a single hour’s delay. V' he- 
ther daunted by the defeat of the uight, or suspicious of a 
stratagem, in the flank movement of the cavalry aiifl part of 
the artillery, on Ferozepore, Tej Singh, after little more than 
several demonstrations and a distant though destructive can- 
nonade, withdrew. 

Thus was tlie Sikh invasion repelled. The Burchas had 
found themselves overmatched ; accompanied even as they 
were, by thousands of their brothers, and of wild Akah's, 
eager for war, and to wet their swords in Fcringi blood, — for 
the savage soldiery and their kinsmen ruled not only the 
Durbar of Lahore and the villages whence they came, but 
sought to have a share in the supposed certain plunder of 
Delhi. Few of these Amaieurs, however, were seen after 
Ferozshah; nor were they much heard of again, until, after 
the terrific rout of Subraon, when they lay in wait for their 
discomfited comrades, ready to cut down and rob all stragglers 
Avho might Ifescape to the right bank of the Sutlej. Thousands 
of the Sikh Soldiers are understood to have I'allen by their 
hands. 

But now that the first roll of the tide of invasion had been 
resisted, how did Sir Henry Hardingc occuj)y himself? His 
exertions seem to have redoubled. Night and day his active mind 
was at work. Collecting information, getting up supplies, 
urging on the indolent, encouraging and cheering the active and 
willing, now suggesting plans to the Commander-in-Chief and 
his Lieutenants” now writing to Calcutta, to England, to Delhi, 
Umballa and Kurnaul, and now riding out to Army Head-Quar- 
ters to consult with the Commander-in-Chief in person. 
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On of Major Broaclfoot, Major Lawrence was sent 

fti^.froni Nepal, although there were aspirants to the vacant 
iAHb on the spot ; and he proved his zeal by joining within a 
I^IHlnigbt. In the interim Mr. Currie carried on the duties of 
iMVjMtetier; while Major Mackesoii was entrusted with the 
the Cis-Sutlej states. 

A brief return to disputed points may be here excused. It 
is not easy within the limits of a single article even to refer 
to all that has been said and written regarding Lord llardinge’s 
acts. The bare enumeration would fill the pages of a Number 
of our Review. Lord Hardinge is blamed for the “ defenceless 
state” of the Frontier; but we have shown by figures that 
he doubled and trebled the strength of posts. We may now 
add that BhQ£^, after his arrival in India he seriously con- 
templated altog^lier withdrawing the posts of Ludiana and 
Ferozepore, and was only prevented from doing so by the 
knowledge that the act would be misinterpreted. Retrogression 
is at all times difficult ; never more so than in the face of 
a powerful and insolent enemy. No one at all acquainted 
with Lord Hardinge can doubt that he is the last man in the 
world who would have taken up those positions. No one 
knows better than himself, that he who tries to defend every 
tiling, defends nothing, and that, in Major Broadfoot’s ad- 
mirable words, “ the defence of the frontier against aggression 
is the power of Government to punish the aggressive na- 
tion ; and towards the exercise of that power the frontier 
force will contribute best by securing, against all comers, 
those important stations” viz. Ludiana and Ferozepore. 

If it; had originally devolved upon Lord Hardinge to have 
made provision for the defence of the Frontier, he would 
doubtless have simply watched the fords, and kept in hand, 
in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, a strong field force ready 
to meet any enemy that might cross. It was idle to expect 
that two isolated posts could defend a hundred and fifty miles 
of river, fordable at twenty different points, and crowded with 
boats. Our readers may rely upon it that Majur llroadfoot 
only expressed Lord Hardiiigc’s conviction when he said that 
the i'erozepore force Avas meant for the protection of Feroze- 
pore and the Frontier in peace, and not for general war pur- 
poses. <1 

On another point much discussion has arisen. On one side 
it is asked why Lord Hardinge fought the buttle of F^croz- 
shah so late on the 21st December, and on the other why he 
fought at all on that day. But the fact which we have already 
stated in our account of the war in a former number must not 
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be forgotten, viz. that on the 1 9th Lord Hardinge had asked 
for and accepted the office of second in command of the army. 
We then expressed ourentirc approval of the arrangement under 
all the circumstances of the case, and wc hold to our opinion. 
There are seasons when all secondary considerations must be 
waived, — when the post must be abandoned, the detachment 
sacrificed, for the safety of the Army. Once in the field in this 
capacity, though the Governor-General could suggest his wishes, 
he could not without going to extremities issue or enforce orders. 

It belongs not then necessarily to the province of Lord Har- 
dinge’s biographer to enter into the details of the different ac- 
tions of the war, but wc must remind those who w()uld have 
counselled a halt at Ferozshah that it could not have been 
made — neither supplies nor water being procundde. Strategy is 
good : excellent in its way ; but water more thfflf^round directs 
military movements in India; where no Gefteral can succeed 
who does not look minutely to this important point. The wells 
near Ferozshah were at intervals of miles ; and hy them were 
the movements of the British Army influenced. 

The writer in the Quarterly Review^ however, reversing the 
real state of affairs, gives Lord Hardinge no credit for what he 
really did do in cases where he acted with energy, and leaves 
him, at least by implication, to bear the blame of defects » 
operations over which he had virtually little or no contr^ 
That writer’s remarks, and the strictures of others on the ordeF 
of battle on the three different occasions, and on the want 
of information of the enemy’s movements, are examples of the 
latter; while with regard to the former, the Reviewer, ap- 
parently ignorant that in India not a man or a gun can move 
without the sanction of the Governor-General, erapK’atically 
claims for the Coinmander-in-Chief alone all credit for the 
brin^ring up of troops and stores for the combinations which 
preceded Aliwal ; and yet it was at Lord Hardinge’s sugges- 
tion and by his orders that the troops engaged there were 
assembled from the four quarters and combined at Ludiana. 
Brigade after Brigade was pushed on from Army Head- 
Quarters : Wheeler went after Smith, Taylor after Wheeler ; 
Lawrence at the last moment to help on Taylor; all at the 
Governor-General’s suggestion ; while the Shekawatti Brigade 
westward and II. M.’s 53d from.the southward were brought 
up by bis direct orders. All this was known, or should have 
been known, by the Historiographer of the war. 

During the war precise information was seldom procura- 
ble. IS&ny able and good men were employed in procur- 
intr intelligence, but the Indian Army, possessing no esta- 
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trained in time of peace to procure the information 
in war, can never be more than partially success- 
this respect. The thing is not to be done in a day 
Quarter Master General or a Political Officer may in 
himsejl^ be all energy and ability, but, unaided, must inevi- 
tably fail to secure accurate and precise information. All 
this requires known and tried Native Agency — men who have 
a stake in the state. Serving against Asiatics we can never 
have our Colquhoun Grants, who will enter the enemy’s lines 
and ascertain their state and preparation ; but there is no possi- 
ble reason why ive should not have imitators of him in our 
Native Army. To pay men, te.-ich them, trust them in peace, 
and thus to have tlieni ready for war, is the true policy. We 
shall then hjjvj^nen whom we can rely on, instead of chance- 
comers, who may'^ be honest, but if energetic and able are too 
often rather serving the enemy than us. Thus has it ever been 
since Hyder Ali sent his shoals of luirkaras to deceive and mis- 
lead our Generals, down to the late war, when, as in all previous 
campaigns, the intelligence arrangement^ had to be made after 
hostilities had commenced. Lord Hardinge in a measure has 
fjrovided the iiiiclous of a remedy, and, in tlie small guide corps 
raised on the N. W. Frontier under Col. Lawrence’s supervision, 
IMs given the means of acquiring information, and has prepared 
iii4)ody of men to meet future contingencies. We would have 
had him act on a larger scale, and even in peace time attach 
several officers to the corps to learn their duty and acquire 
information of roads and rivers, wells and tanks, supplies, 
means of carriage and other Milito-Statisiical details, — so much 
required, so little attended to in India. The very forma- 
tion hoAvever of this corps is a sufficient answer to those who 
charge Lord flardinge with neglecting, during the war, so 
important a point as that of procuring intelligence of the 
enemy : while it proves equally that His Lordship felt during 
the campaign the necessity of some such permanent esta- 
blishment. 

We entirely deny that during the Sikh Campaign there was 
any thing \Wg general ignorance of the enemy’s movements ; or 
that the authorities were not kept at least as well inform- 
ed of what went on around them as during any Other war 
tliat was ever conducted in Ivdiii. But supposing the fact to be 
otherwise, is it not too much to blame the head of a Govern- 
ment, whose whole tenure of office has been SJ years, and who 
was called into the field within less than half that time after his 
arrival, for evils which arise only from the defective institutions 
of an Asiatic system that has prevailed over our European 
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notions — a system, that has existed from the days of Clive 
Hastings, and through every administration down to the present 
day ? If the Governor-General denied either the Quarter Mas- 
ter General^ or the Political Agent the means of supply- 
ing information, then indeed is he to blame ; but because, with 
a thousand pressing matters before him, he did not, even before 
he could look around, reform and remodel an important branch 
of the public service, he is forsooth to be made the scape-goat 
for many imaginary and some* real defects in the system be- 
queathed to him by his predecessors ! 

But we digress — and should here rather detail how, per- 
sonally, the Governor-General at this time exerted himself 
in all departments; how he urged the reinforcing of Sir Harry 
Smith, how be sent Lieut. Lake of the ^^ncers, Lieut. 
CliflTord of the Artillery, and finally Major L^rence, one after 
another to see to the munitions and reinforcements in support 
of the Ludiana movement. Nothing escaped his attention; 
not even the minutest Commissariat or Ordnance details. He 
thought of the brandy and beef for the European soldiers, as 
much as of the grape shot for the Artillery, and the small arm 
ammunition for the Infantry. All this time the heavy train 
was winding its weary way by the Bussean road from Delhi. 
The Governor-General was therefore intensely anxious that the 
seat of war should not be moved from the Ferozeporc side 
eastward, and consequently strained every nerve to crush 
Runjore Singh, and prevent even his light troops moving 
southward. To eflect this object the force before Sobraon was 
greatly weakened, but the Commander-in-Chief as well os the 
Governor-General saw the advisability of the mcasiir^. An 
excellent Brigade under Colonel Taylor of H. M.’s 29th, 
which was detached to reinforce Sir Harry Smith, had reached 
Dhurmkote within 20 miles, and would have been up next day, 
when on the repeated and urgent suggestions of the Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief to attack, Sir H. Smith on 
the 28th January fought the battle of Aliwal. This action se- 
cured the communications, and the authorities could now await 

• Our approval of the acheme of trahuiig a guide corps, such as is here indi- 
cated and strongly recommended, may appear to be at vimanre with the opinions 
elsewhere expressed in Uns article agamst Natives of India proving useful in a 
double capacity. In a measure it is so: butilielow castes of the N. W. Frontier 
are a bolder, and oltogctber a different rare from those of Hmdustan. In India 
Sowars are notoriously blind Guides, and we never heard that a Sepoy was expected 
to kuow his way any where : if then Col. Lawrence cau obtiim faithful Guides of or- 
dinary courage he will do good service. Oue or two hundred would have been in- 
valuable to have carried despatches between the different posts of the Army during 
the war. Col. (General Sir George) Schovell’s Guides, though many of them French 
deaerters, were often thus employed during the Pemnsulor war. 

Q 1 
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without anxiety the arrival of the seis^e train. Lord Hardinge 

t i visited the Army Head-Quarter Camp on the 28th January, 
d, riding back, his horse fell under him and so severely bruisra 
Ibis leg that he was a cripple during the rest of the campaign. 
iHuffering great pain, and for a month scarcely able to sit 

B horseback, he yet did not forego his labors, nor did he fail 
lit out the whole action of Sobrnon, though he went to the 
d in his carriage, and only mounted his horse when the 
iMitteries opened on both sides. 

. On the 8th February Sir H. Smith’s division rejoined Head- 
Quarters ; on the 9th the Train reached camp. On the 10th 
the Sikhs were driven across the Sutlej. As far back as the 
middle of January the Governor- General had in his home 


despatch coi^g£iplated the probability of coming to action 
by that day. We do not purpose again to fight the battle of 
Sobraon in these pages, but will offer a few brief words on 


some hitherto unexplained points. The question has been 
often asked why were not the entrenchments at Sobraon and 
Ferozshah turned ; why attacked in the face of the formida- 


ble Sikh Artillery ? The same question might be asked of 
almost every Indian battle. The Duke of Wellington wisely 
counselled taking an Asiatic Army in motion, but he himself 
with half his numbers attacked them at Assaye, in position and 
by a forward movement. At Mehidpur, where perhaps the 
next most formidable display of cannon was encountered by 
an Anglo-Indian Army, Hyslop and Malcolm, — the latter at 
least accustomed to Indian warfare, and trained in the school 


of Wellington, — not only attacked the long array in front but 


crossed a deep river under fire. But the fact is that Feroz- 
shah was not to be outflanked, its oblong figure was nearly 
equally formidable in every direction, and had Sir Hugh Gough 
attacked on the Northward face, he might have subjected him- 
self to the double Are of Tej Singh in his rear and the works in 
his front ; besides having abandoned the line of communication 
with his wounded and baggage at M ildki. 

As matters turned out at Sobraon, perhaps the Cavalry and 
Grey’s Division, with some Horse Artillery might have crossed 
the Sutlrj simultaneously with the attack, and completed the 
destruction of the panic-striken Sikhs. We say, perhaps, for 
even now we are not satisfied that the move would have been 


a safe one. The Nugger and Uttari fords are deep and un- 
certain, our troops on the other side must have been for at 
leut two days without any certain supplies ; and above all 
with the experience of Ferozshah before us we did not know 
that every man’s services might not be required oh our own 
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bank of the river. No man in camp, not even the Commander- 
in-Chief and Governor-General (and there were no two more 
sanguine of victory) expected such complete success as crowned 
our efforts on the 10th February.* 

Here again the Governor-General was attended by both his 
eons, and his nephew ; and the same calm collected demeanour 
was on this occasion observable by those around him, as under 
inore trying circumstances at Ferozshah. The Artillery firo 
did much execution, and cleared the whole area except the 
immediate breastworks in their front ; but as the Sikh gunners 
stood inanfiilly to their guns, and rather than otherwise in- 
creased their fire, there was some hesitation whether the column 
of attack should be brought forward. About 9 o’clock the 
Comrnander-in-Chief and Governor-GeneraJ^:^! a few words 
of converse. Councils of war do not usually fight ; but their’s 
was not of such sort. The gallant Gough was all fire, and 
confidence ; and the equally gallant Hardinge bade him by all 
means proceed to the assault if he felt satisfied of success. Ha 
told him that loss must be expected, but should not prevent 
attack if it was likely to prove successful. It is well known 
how both chiefs simultaneously ordered up Smith’s and Gilberts* 
Divisions, how those Generals as well as Dick, reeling before 
the shock of the Sikh batteries retired ; but only to re-form 
and again on all sides to renew the attack ; — the best proof of 
discipline that soldiers could give ; and one which the Portu- 
guese, to whom Sir Henry Hardinge was often accustomed to 
liken the sepoys, seldom evinced. In a previous number we 
have also told how the Governor-General at the very com- 
mencement of the attack had three Troops of Horse Artillery 
brought up by their Drivers and kept in reserve at Rodawala, 
until their Gunners, employed with the heavy guns, had fired 


* Maior Oenrrii] Sir Robert Dick's Column, as one powerful wed^, was done 
inteuded to attack ; but by some mistake it was left weaker by a fbll Brig^ thau was 
conteiijplated. Sun ill’s and Gilbert’s feints were converted into red attads on Dick’s 
repulse, and tlius it was dial a larger front was exposed and more loss incurred than 
otherwise would have been the case. This is to be lomeiiled. Too much, however, 
has been said of the casualties during these battles, and we have only to look to the 
returns of tlie Peninsular War or to those of Assaye, Arganm, Laswari, Delhi, Mehid- 
pur, and Maharajptlr, to find that Uie loss in former campdgns averaged at least 
as much as that of the Sikh battles, aud generoUy, indeed in India dways, from the 
same cause, the enemy's Artillery. It must ever be so. Assaults axe not to be made 
on positions, bristling with heavy guns, without loss; imd if more cautious measures, 
involving delay might m tlie first instance save some lives, it must dso be borne in 
mind that such delays tend to give confidence to the enemy, who on the other hand 
promptly confronted and well beaten in a hand to hand fiuht seldom renews the conflict 
We are far from ^vocating bull-dog measures or the neglect of science, but we would 
impress on onr Readers that we hold India at least as much by the conviction of our 
prowess anil our pluck as by onr civil iustitntions, and therefore that deeds whioh at 
flint sight 'may appear brutd aud eaxigninaiy, in the eud may ootually save life. 
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their ammunition and could retire to bring these field 
j|i|W iwp to complete the destruction of the Sikli army. This 
Hj|jp#>em a small matter, but is in keeping with all Lord 
Budllige’s military conduct. Though an Infantry officer 
saw at once what no Artilleryman appears to have 
and evinced his sense of its importance by despatching 
jMVeral officers to bring them up. In this manner with a 
V9w -af ensuring the execution of his oiders, he detached the 
ofilci^ of his Staff so rapidly one after the other that he was 
repitliKily left almost alone during the heat of the action. 

Odikf tale is of the Governor-General and our narrative must 
kee^ him constantly in sight ; but we would not for a moment 
imptjr that the Gommander^in-Chief did not throughout the 
day do all th«ti^, soldier could do. Never indeed, on India’s 
fertile field of glo^y, fought a braver spirit than liord Gough ; 
and we believe that no British General in the East has ever 
won so many battles. 

By 1 F. M. the battle and the campaign were over, and not 
a Sikh in arms remained south of the Sutlej. The moment 
was a proud one for both the Commander-in-Chief and 
Governor-General, but we doubt whether, in the mind of 
either, there was elation, and whether the first and saddest 
thought was not the heavy cost of victory : recollections of 
the noble soldiers who had fallen, the brave who had suffered, 
the widows and the orphans who survived. Such men as Lords 
Hardinge and Gough can appreciate peace, can separate the 
tinsel from the gold, and in the parade and panopoly of war 
picture also to their minds its horrors, with a force and vividness 
which c^n hardly be appreciated by an amateur soldier. 

By half past one Colonel Wood, the ever active Aide-de- 
Camp, now Military Secretary, of the Governor-General, 
scarcely recovered from his wound received at Ferozshah, 
was off with the tidings of victory to Ferozepore, which 
though twenty-five miles distant he reached in an hour and 
a half and returned half way to meet the Governor-General 
at 5 p. M. That night the passage across the river commenced, 
and by the incredible exertions of Colonel Abbott and the 
engineers, the whole army was at Kussur one march in the 
enemy’s territory, and thirty-five miles from the scene of action 
on the 13th, the third day after the battle I 

We now know that the Sikh power was completely broken 
by the repeated heavy blows of Mfidki, Ferozshah, Aliwal 
and Sobraon ; hvJt such wot not then the general opinion ; and 
there were not wanting many, even in hiph places, to solemnly 
warn the Governor-General agunat cronmig the Sutlej, u lome 
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of them said, ** only to be driven back with disgrace.” Better 
men declared, that we had not the means to lay seige to both 
Gobindgurh and Lahore, and that without such means it would 
be injudicious to cross. While thus pressed on the spot ; there 
had been for some time as impressive suggestions from irrespon- 
sible persons elsewhere to advance and to hazard all in the 
Punjab before the enemy were broken and b^re our train and 
ammunition had come up. The Governor-QIlilBral’s practical 
common sense steered him safely between thesb Mtremes. He 
waited not an hour beyond the arrival of the siega^Auii : he felt 
that all now depended on time, on closing the wattfbefore the 
hot season could set in on our European troops,^ entailing 
death in a hundred shapes on all ranks, and the ex^nces of 
another compaign on the Government. 

Some have blamed Lord Hardinge for the partition of the 
Punjab, and above all for raising Baja Golab Singh to a throne 
and independent principality. In former numbers of this 
Review every thing like argument that has been adduced 
against the policy has been fully answered. We will here 
however add a few “ last words ” briefly commenting on the 
other courses which were open to the Governor-General. 

It was out of the question to annex the Punjab. The 
lateness of the season, the weakness of our army, especially 
in what constitutes its pith and essence, the Europeans, — who 
after four pitched battles and the skirmish at Buddawal, 
were reduced to barely 3,000 men, forbade it. In this view 
the Governor-General was supported by the opinion of the 
best soldiers in India, among whom tvas Sir C. Napier. 
Our occupation of the country, even if successful, woujd have 
been expensive and dangerous. It would, for years and years, 
have interfered with useful projects in India, perhaps like 
Sindh have entailed another debt Under any circumstances, 
it would have brought us into renewed contact with Afighanis- 
tan and its difficulties — our Sepoys, into collision w'ith the 
fierce and hardy mountaineers of the north, with whom a 
struggle which can bring neither glory nor gain could not fail 
to be unpopular. This is the matter of fact ^ iew of the case. 

The exaltation of Golab Singh is a part of the same question. 
Those most hostile to this act of the Governor-General, have 
founded their chief objections on4he badness of his character. 
He is represented as a monster, as an unholy ruflian who 
delights only in mischief. We admit that he is a bad man : we 
fear however that there are few Princes in India who are 
much better, — ^few, who, with his provocation, have not com- 
mitted equal atrodties. And let it not be forgotten by those 
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execrate his worst act, that the victims of his 
MtlNmtj. were also the victims of their own. They had not 
iii«refo«tiBdielled against his authority, but had cut in pieces 
Itis popM officers and thrown their fragments to the dogs. We 
fro as far -its any of our readers in execrating Golab Singh’s 
conduct even on such provocation: we but ask that it be 
remembered. 

From this let us turn not only to almost any leading 

member of tho'^aliore Durbar, but to any independent chief 
it present aim in India, or to any that have passed away during 
the lost />liund red years; and then let us decide if Golab 
Singh is a worse man than they were. Is he worse than his 
rival Sh^h Imam-ud-din, who with no personal animosity, 
but simply QU^f zeal to the powers of the day, cut up and 
removed in potsVithe late Treasurer of Lahore and his brother? 
Is he more vile than Raja Lai Singh, another rival, who was 
one of the chief parties to the murder of Hira Singh, of 
Kashmera Singh, and of many others ? Compare him to the 
Raja or £x-liaja of Nepal and the present Minister of that 
country, with their hands dyed deep with blood I If we go 
back to the Nawabsof Oudcand to the Nizams of Hyderabad, 
to Tippoo or his Father Hyder Ali, or to the deeds of our 
protcg4 Amir Khan ; is there a man among tliem all at 
whose hands not only blood, but innocent blood, could not be 
required, or who taking him all in all is morally preferable to 
Golab Singh ? It is not so much what he formerly was, ns what 
he has been during the last eighteen months, that ought, in fair- 
ness, to be considered. Has his new career been cruel and tyran- 
nical or, otherwise ? He^eertainly has not gained the ear of the 
Press, and especially of HM^Lahore scribes. Watched as he is, by 
a hundred Argus-eyed enemies, what single atrocity has been 
brought home to him? The general tenor of the reports of the 
score of English travellers who have visited his country during the 
years 1846 and 1847, is, that though grasping and mercenary, he 
is mild, conciliatory and even merciful : that he indulges in no 
sort of sensuality, and that he has permitted himself to be guided 
by the advice of the British Political officers employed with him. 

Golab Singh then, is morally no whit inferior to other native 
Princes, and in intellect vastly the superior of all. We may 
therefore conclude that if a Sovereign was to be set up, it would 
not have been possible to have found a better ; certainly not 
among the Princes and Ex-Kajas of the Hills, than whom a 
more dissolute and despicable race it would be difficult to lay 
hands on. Besides the re-enthroning them would have been 
returning to the system which took us- to A6^haiuatan» and 
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it must be always borne in mind that we gave, or rather con- 
firmed, to Golab Singh little that he did not either possess at the 
time, or over which he had not some authority. The Blue Book 
proves that even Sheikh Imam-fid-din and his father had been 
creatures of Golab Singh, and had held Kashmir by his in- 
fluence. The Baja’s power and means, it is true, were over- 
rated, but that again was not the fault of Lord Hardinge ; who 
could but judge from the information before him It was not 
then sufficiently understood how much Bajah Dhyan filjlpgh’s 
death, the exactions of the Sikhs during the past twoffMars, 
and perhaps his own penuriousness had weakened his military 
power. Had terms been refused to Golab Singh, and he had 
proved an Abdul Kadir, where would have been the end of 
the vituperations levelled against Lord Hardinge? Insure 
rection, however incurred, would have excited instant atten- 
tion, while measures which ensure tranquillity*, are received with 
silence or treated with indifference and contempt. 

One very inconsistent portion of the clamour against Lord 
Hardinge has been that he has given up a native population 
to a Buler alien to their own faith. The charge is an unreason- 
able one. As a tolerant Bajput Golab Sing must be more 
acceptable to his subjects than can be intolerant Sikhs. A large 
proportion of them are Bajpfits : there are few or no Sikhs 
in the hills, and even of the majority who are Mahommedans, most 
are of Hindu lineage, men whose ancestors in the proselytis- 
ing days of Mahommedan power wevo forced to change their 
religion. Such races of Mahommedans are very different from 
those of pure descent.* They retain many of the feelings, 
prejudices, habits and even superstitions of their Hinc^u fore- 
fathers and to them a Hindu, a Bajput and a mountaineer 
could not be objectionable simply on the score of faith. One of 
the first acts of Golab Sing was to proclaim freedom of worship 
through his dominions ; while even to this day in the face 
of Colonel Lawrence and the British officers, the Mahommedan 
cry to prayer has been suffered rather than sanctioned at Lahore. 
But those who are loudest on this question appear to forget 

• At one there was something like an accusation of treachery put forth in re- 
ferenr.e to the promotion of Golab Singh; but the fact is that Lord HardinM’a dealinn 
with him may witli advantage be contrasted with those of all and any Indian offlcialB 
towards hostile Princes and their dependents«from the davd of Clive snd Jaffler AUi 
down to those of Marquis Hastings and Dmmir Singh Tnappa, or even with the 
more recent cases of Hqji Khan Eakur in Affghsnistan, and Morad Ali, in Sindh. 
Golab Singh, of his own accord, held aloof and was virtually an enemy to the Sikhs 
during t^war:— he obtained them a favorable peace, the terms of which, if there had 
been any honesty or patriotism among the Chieft, they could have flilfiUed in a week 
and thus have deprivei Aim of Kashmir. His redraption of iketr bond correoted the 
only mistake that was made in the whole transaction ; for after all that had passed it 
would have been cruel to have left him to be Vizier of Lahore,— to avenge the plunder 
of Jnmmu— the murder of his sons and brothers. 
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tbRt this is not the first or the tenth time that a chief of one 
^ed hos been placed over a people of another. They forget 
the transfer of Khyragurh and the Nepal Terai to Oude, of 
Tonk to Ameer Khan : they are oblivious or unmindful of the 
partition treaty of Mysore, or of the offer, so late as the year 
1842, pf the Affghan province of J ulallabad to the Sikhs. These 
are some of the instances in proof that Lord Hardinge acted 
in this matter, in conformity with the practice of some of his 
ableslfpredeceseors. We are far from presuming that the errors 
of oi|e. administration palliate those of another, but it will be 
acknowledged by all practical men that provided honesty and 
good faith are preserved intact, a wider latitude must of neces- 
sity be admitted in political measures than would be admissible 
in domestic matters. Public men have something more to do 
than simply to gratify their feelings. Lord Hardinge needed 
not to seek for th6 best or the most amiable man in private or 
in public life : what he wanted was the best ruler, — the man 
wbo could best secure tranquillity in a hitherto troubled tract. 
The chief who would have the ability and the courage to 
manage tribes which, in the memory of man, had never been 
managed. The task was not an easy one. Lord Minto and 
other Governor-Generals gave away many petty principalities, 
but as in the instances of Hansi, Kurnaul, &c., they were soon 
surrendered as uncontrollable.* When all these points are con- 
sidered, it will, we doubt not, be conceded that, in this branch 
of the arrangement. Lord Hardinge acted wisely and well. 

If then the Punjab could not become English, what should 
)iave become of it? Some — not many — would have given it 
back to Dhulip Singh, or rather to the Burchas, and thus 
allowed them another opportunity to try their arms against 
us. Strange as it may seem, we have heard respectable and 
intelligent men advocate such a course. Others would have 
had a Punjab, as well as a Cis-Sutlej protectorate, — perhaps 
the wildest of all schemes. Surely we have by this time had 
enough of such a system, to foibid again voluntarily shackling 
ourselves with such arrangements. A native principality is 
always more or less a source of care, the more so indeed the 
more that it is interfered with, unless managed altogether by 
our officers. But when we come to a hundred petty chiefships, 
each with its owner possessing full internal authority, we have 
all the vices, the absurdities and inconveniences of the native 
system of Government on a large scale, without its advantages. 

* Few Chiefs of India would have refused the sovereign^ of die Hill eountiy, hut 
we know no individual amrag them, except Oolab Bingb, who, circamstanebd as it then 
was, could have managed it 
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Incapable of resisting foreign aggression or of preserving do> 
mestic peace, and at feud with their surrounding neighbours, 
regarding every village boundary. The paramount power has 
all the odium of being the protector of such petty Rulers, and 
therefore the aider and abettor of their misrule. It has been 
our fortune for the last forty years to have borne with this 
system on the W. Frontier, and it would have been insanity 
had we enlarged it. We should have had all the expenses of 
defending these Chieflings from foreign powers, from internal 
commotion, from mutual violence, and when the day of danger 
and trial arrived, many would have acted as the Ludwa Riga 
did during the late campaign. 

In a word. Lord Hardinge had not the means for annexa- 
tion, had he desired it. It was necessary to puni^ and weaken 
the invader without, if possible, destroying his political vitality. 
To lessen his power for mischief by dividing his territory was 
the only alternative ; nor, in doing so, would it have been practi- 
cable to have annexed the Hill Provinces, adding the upper 
half of it to the British dominions. A position so isolated ajid 
difficult of access could only have been held by means of a 
chain of strong military posts. The ruinous expense of such 
a measure is the most conclusive argument against it. Would 
those again who clamour against handing over the Hill Terri- 
tory to Golab Singh have approved of annexing the Lower 
Provinces to the British dominions, thus fastening the more 
cruel and distasteful rule of the Sikhs upon the Mountain 
Tribes ; or would those who urge the danger of the neighbour- 
hood of the Sikhs, even now that their army is dispersed, 
have listened with complacency to a proposition which, would 
have given them so advantageous a position of annoyance as 
the possession of the Mountain Ranges which bound the Plains 
of the Punjab ? It was necessary to provide for the manage- 
ment of the Hill portion of the Sikh Territory, and now, 
nearly two years after the event, we deny that politically or 
morally, a better practical arrangement could liave been made. 

We have perhaps said enough to prove that those on the 
spot and best qualified to judge were not of opinion that we 
were at the time in a condition to seize and annex the Punjab, 
had the Governor-General been so disposed. It is very easy 
to judge now of what should haveobeen done twenty months 
ago. The Sikhs have come to terms, and have settled down, 
because they have been well treated hy us, and protected from 
their own Army and Chiefs by tte ; because scarcely a single 
jagir in the country has been resumed, and because the rights 
and even prejudices of aU classes have been respected, it is 

R 1 
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llQweYer by no means so certain that had the country been 
pibupied; all jf^irs summarily resumed as has been done 
i^ewhere in India, and held until it might be the pleasure or 
convenience of Government to examine into the' teinereB ; and 
had our system, even in its most moderate form> but with 
its necessary vexations to a loose wild people^ l^en intro- 
duced; it is by no means so certain that the Sikh po- 
pulation would have sat down quietly under the voke. They 
have lost little that they held under Kunjit Singh ; they are 
therefore patient and submissive, if not contented and happy, 
but had they been reduced to the level of our revenue-paying 
population, there cannot be a doubt that ere now there would 
have been a strike for freedom. The Sikhs perhaps care as 
little for their^ Government as do other natives of India ; but 
like others they.care for themselves, their jagirs, their patri- 
monial wells, gardens and fields — their immunities and their 
honor. And in all these respects, the Sikh and Jat popu- 
lation had much to lose. The Sikh position must not be mis- 
taken. They are a privileged race, a large proportion have 
jagirs and rent-free lands ; all hold their fields on more favor- 
able terms than the Mussulmen around them. 

A Guerilla war ; the Sikh horsemen plundering the plain ; 
Golab Singh acting the part of Abdul Kader in the Hills, — would 
have given us at least one long year’s warm work. It’s expence 
may be calculated. Then let any one conversant with such 
matters estimate the expense of holding any equal extent of 
territory in India — of the N. W. Provinces, of Bombay, or 
Madras. Let him calculate the cost of the Military and Civil 
Establishments, and then consider how much of the single crore 
of rupees that comes into the Punjab treasury would reach 
the General Exchequer of British India. We fear that for 
some years at least the deficit would be considerable. Besides 
the British Garrison of Lahore costing thirty Lakhs per annum, 
twenty-five Infantry Regiments, 12,000 Cavalry, and eighteen 
or twenty Batteries are now ke])t up, irrespective of numerous 
Irregulars. For a long period not a man less could we maintain ; 
with more than the usual proportion of Europeans, with batta 
to the Sepoys, with a hundred et ceteras that always start up 
after an arrangement has been dosed.* 

These are substantial reasons for the Governor-General’s 

* WLen it is consirlered that the pay of the Officers of a Regiment of Native Infan- 
try of HOO men exceeds that of the Native Officers and Soldiers, while the Sikh rates of 
pay are lower than those of our ranks, some idea may ^ formed of the expense that 
would be incurred by die substitution of Biitii^ Battalions and batteries for the Sikh 
Troops now employed in the Fuigab. 
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modeFation, and many others even as cogent might be found ; 
but he acted on higher and nobler grounds than mere expedien- 
cy. He desired to punish a gross violation of Treaties ; he 
did not desire to destroy an old and long faithful Ally. No one 
more than the Governor-General saw the chances of a break- 
down in the arrangement of March, 1846 ; but it is as idle as 
it is malicious therefore to blame him for its consequences.' The 
question rested entirely on the honesty and patriotism of the 
Sikh Cabinet. Were they or were they not disposed to sacri- 
fice their own selfish desires to the hope of rescuing their coun- 
try from internal anarchy and foreign domination. Because 
one good, one able man was not to be found in a whole people, — 
was that a just reason for condemning the Governor-General’s 
acts. He at least did his duty, nobly, wisely and h 4 ;>nestly. Care- 
fully abstaining from such interference as would weaken the ex- 
ecutive, he authorized remonstrance of the most decided kind to 
the Durbar in behalf of the disbanded soldiery : as decidedly 
he supported the constituted authorities against the assumptions 
of Dewan Mulraj of Multan ; he forbore on the strong piio- 
vocation given at Kangra, and forgave the offence of Cashmere, 
punishing in the latter case one individual, where a very slight 
stretch of privilege would have authorized a disseverance of the 
whole Treaty. 

In our last number having reviewed the 2d Punjab Blue 
Book, we need not here repeat our arguments, but may satisfy 
ourselves with congratulating Lord Hardinge and the British 
public on the great success of His Lordship’s Punjab Policy. 
'J'he candid reader will remember how some of the bravest of 
the land, how Sir Charles Napier himself, expressed ajarm at 
the first occupation of Lahore, how the cry of Kabul was in 
every man’s moutli ; and disaster was loudly predicated. We 
have heard tliat Sir Charles Napier so fully considered there 
was danger in the arrangement, that he volunteered to take 
command of the Lahore garrison. To hold the post of honor, 
ns brave a man was found in Sir John Littler; and near two years 
have now passed over with less of outrage, less of crime in the 
hitherto blood-stained Punjab than in our most favored provinces. 
Daily the newspapers have told of improvements or of contem- 
plated ones : of favors and kindnesses showered on chiefs, people 
or soldiers so as to give all well-(Hsposed among them reason 
to approve our Rule. 

The idle attempt or rather thought of a half-crazed Brahman 
supported by a score of as wretched and worthless creatures as 
himself last February has been, for their own purposes trum- 
peted, into something by designing Europeans, but silence and 
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a sufficient answer for their malice. They would 
deMrWlUir, they would rejoice to break, the peace — the calm, 
that -thBy hate — which they prophecied would never be. 

The effects of this honest policy of Lord Hnrdii^e have ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of the Five waters, ^e Princes 
df central, Asia have looked with wonder upon such acts of 
moderation ; upon the twice-emancipated Punjab ; on the twice- 
surrendered Cashmere. Dost Mahommed Khan has been quiet- 
ed, the chiefs beyond his limits cease to look for the coming En- 
glish Squadrons. The Princes of India too have evidence that 
we do not seize all that is fairly within our reach. Glide, 
Hydrabad and Gwalior may still hope for prolonged existence. 

It would be no unpleasant theme to dilate on the Kashmir 
Campaign, oik the extraordinary fact, never before witnessed 
of half a dozen foreigners taking up a lately subdued mutinous 
army through as difficult a country as is in the world to put 
the chief, formerly their commander, now in tlieir minds a rebel, 
in possession of the brightest gem of their land. Koman History 
tells no such tales — shews no such instantaneous fellowship of 
the vanquished with the victors. 

A still pleasanter tale would be that of the voice of a sup- 
pliant people, a unanimous nation, calling on their conquerers to 
remain for their protection, calling as the Britons of old, to 
their masters not to abandon them ; to remain mid to protect 
their Infant Sovereign and to save them one and all from them- 
selves — from their mutual animosities. The best part of the 
Continental Press, while giving Lord Hardinge credit for his 
moderation, could not credit that Mr. Currie and C'olonel 
Lawrence had not brought about this happy event, — this com- 
bination, in their opinions, so fortunate for both parties. 

How it was brought about cannot be better explained than 
in l.ord Hardinge’s own despatches ; and though our article has 
already exceeded the usual limits, w’e give nearly in full Nos. 2 
and 9 of the Blue Book Papers ; the first of w’hich clearly lays 
down the principles of the Governor-General’s policy ; and the 
second tells how his agents carried out the preliminary arrange- 
ments after the deposition of Lai Singh. Little comment is 
required on either. They speak for themselves ; and are as 
honorable to the head as to the heart of the writer. 

In despatch. No. 2, dated*** Simla, September 10, 1846, the 
Governor-General commences by informing the Secret Commit- 
tee,” that the Political Agent had reported that, in conformity 
with his instructions, he had r^eatedly declared to the Durbar 
that the British Garrison of Lahore would, in fulfilment of the 
agreement of 11 th March, be withdrawn during the month of 
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December. As directed, the agent separately informed each 
memb^ of the Durbar of this determination, in order that there 
might be no misunderstanding. With the exception of Dewan 
Dina Nath, they unanimously declared that the administra^ 
^on could not stand if the British troops were withdrawn, 
^ix months respite was asked but the agent, instructed of the 
Governor-General’s strong objections to the subsidiary system, 
distinctly refused. We must however give his Lordship’s own 
words : — 

The avowal of the Vizier and his colleagues, on the 10th of September, 
has not been elicited by any suggestions offered to him by the Officiating 
Agent. I’hat officer has treated the Vizier uniformly with respect, and his 
declarations have not orginated in any attempt to excite ]jis fears ; but they 
appear to be the voluniaiy impressions of his own judgment, as shown in 
former conversations shorly alter tlie Officiating Agent’s arrival, when he 
expressed the danger, to which he was daily exposed, of being assassinated. 

I have no doubt the Vizier and the Durbar are couviiiccd of the sincerity 
of the Bntish Government’s purpose to promote the establishment of a per- 
manent Hindoo Government in the Punjab, and that the British Government 
has no desUe to interfere in their iutornal affairs. 

The Durbar has profited by our advice and mediation in settling tieir 
differences with the Dewan of Mooltan. They know that the Political Agent 
has abstained from enforcing the Article of the Treaty for the payment of 
the arrears to the disbanded soldiery, in order that the British authorities 
might not appear to court popularity at tlie expense of the Vizier’s Govern- 
ment; that the greatest pains have been taken, and most successfully, to 
maintain a strict discipline amongst our ti’oops; that the inhabitants of 
their great city con, for the first time during many years, sleep in safety; 
that the insolence and rapine of the Khalsa soldier have been repressed ; 
and that, upon the whole, a most favourable change has been efiected in the 
feelings of the Sikh people, and even soldieiy, towards the British autho- 
rities, since the occupation of the capital in March last. 

There can be no doubt of the great improvement of our relations with 
the people of the Punjab, in this short space of time, which is coiroboratcd 
by the sntisfaction which has followed the assessement of lands made in 
the Julunder and the coded territories. 

1 notice this state of j)oj)uhti feeling, as far as it can be correctly ascer- 
tained, not only because its existence is a satisfactory proof that the occu- 
pation has been followed by desirable results, hut because this disposition, 
on tlie part of the people, to confide in our justice and lenity, will be an 
essential means of coiTying on a Government througb a British Minister, 
if such on expedient should be adopted. At any ra:e ji'u will be enabled to 
form a correct judgment of the present state of our relations with the 
Punjab. 

Ill my despatch of the 3Td instant, I stated my impression that no per- 
manent advantage to the Maliarigali’s interests, or to our own, would be 
derived by tlie continued presence, undbr existing 'circumstances, of our 
troops at Lahore. That (minion remains unaltered. 

I do not think that the British Oovemment would he justified in supporting 
a native Oovemment in the Punjab, merely because it may conduce to the 
safety of a Regent, and a Minister obnoxious to the Chiefs and people, and to 
whom the British Government owes no obligations. These are the very indi- 
viduals who, for personal interests of their own, excited- the Sikh soldiery to in-- 
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gll^ the Britieh frontier ; and oomiderationa of humanity to individuals would 
ljuij# plea for employing British bayonets in perpetuating the misrule of a 
^^^^Stale, by enabling such a Government to oppress the people. 

*21019^ interference^ if it should ever be called in, must he founded on the 
AmM principle of preserving the people from anarchy and ruin^ and our own 
frontier from the inconvenience and insecurity of such a state of things as 
that which, it is assumed, will follow when the British trotps retire.* 

To continue to hold Lahore*, wiUiout reforming the evils so cloarlj exist- 
ing under the Vizier’s Government, would not only, if that Government is 
to remain os it is now constituted, ^ m infraction of the Agreement entered 
into on the llth of Mtirch, but would, in all probability, be an unsuccessful 
attempt. Jf the various classes who now .justly complain of the misrule of 
Hie llegent and the Vizier, find that a British force, in opposition to the 
terms of the Treaty, continues to occui)y Lahore in support of a bjul 
Government, the confidence wliich we have inspired up to the present time, 
will ^ changed into mistrust of our intentions ; the Sikh troops remaining 
unpaid would refuse to serve at the distant stations ; and, wath a British 
garrison at Lahore, the whole of the country beyond the Uavee would not 
fW to be a scene of disorder and bloodshed. I, therefore, adhere to tho 
opinions expressed in my last dispatch, that the British garrison ouglit not 
to remain beyond the stipulated period, if a Native Government continues to 
administer the affairs of the Punjab. 

I have, since my arrival m India, constantly felt and expressed my aver- 
sion to what is termed tho subsidiary systc'in, and, although it was probably 
most useful and politic in the earlier period of British couipicst in India, 
I have no doubt of its impolicy at the present time, but more especially on 
this, tho most vulnerable, frontier of our empire. 

The period of the occupation of Lahore was expressly limited to the end 
of this year, for the purposes specified in the Agreement of the llth of 
March, namely, that the Sikli army having been disbanded by the VI th 
Article of the Treaty, a British forec should be left to pniteet the person of 
the Maharajah and the inhabitants of ibe city, during tin' reorganization of 
tlie Sikli army By the XVtb Artude of tbe Treaty it was stijiulated that 
the British Government w'ould not e.xerciso any interference in the mU'riial 
affairs of the TiUhore State. 

At tha^ time, the entreaties of the Regent for our assistance appeared to 
me not only reasonable, hut os imposing upon me a moral duty, exacting, 
os I was at that very time, from the Ijuliore Government, tlie dishandraeiit 
of their mutinous army. It is true this assistance, and the whole measure 
of occupation, was no part of the original ])olu*y in framing the 'I’reaty, ‘‘'t 
you are aware that the application for our troops was made after the 'Treaty 
hod been signed. But it was evident I had no altemutive, if J fidt con- 
fident, os I then did, that the British garrison would be able to effect its 
declared objects w'ithout comproiriisiiig tlic siifety of tbc troops I, tbero- 
forc, did not hesitate Vi afford the aid soliciUid, uUliougli 1 did so with 
reluctance 

On every occasion, tlie I^ahoro Government has been assured that the 
British Government deprecates intorferenoe in tludr n^falr^ tliey have been 
informed that our troops w'erc rvady to retire at any iiioiuenr, if tlu' n'- 
organization of the Sikh army, and tbe iinpmved state of tlio country, 
would admit of their being witlidrawn. 

It may be further observed, that tlio occupation of I.ahorc could not l»o 
considered in tho light of a subsidiary arrangement, because tlie instruc- 


The Italics arc ours. — ^E d. 
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tions given to the General officer and to the Political Agent, were, that the 
garriaon was placed there to preserve the peace of the town, but was not to 
be employed in any expedition, even between the Eavee and the Sutlej). 

'J’he force was expressly given as a loan of troops for a peculiar emergency, 
and to aid the Ijahore Government in carrying out an essential Article of 
tlie Ireaty, which required the disbandment of their army. No payment 
was demanded, except for certain extra iQlowances granted to the native 
troops, whilst serving beyond the Sudedj. 

IJ, therefore, ike propoeale of the Regent and the Durbar are merely 
confined to a further loan of Britiah troops for six months, on the plea that 
a Hindoo Government cannot be carried on, unless supported by British 
bayonets, I am of opinion that the applieation must he refused. 

There has boon ample time for the reorganization of 1S||» Sikh army, and 
by proper management the Durbar ^oiild have fiilfilled'tUlldimitcd ohjects 
for wliich the liritisli force was left at J^hore. The effecting these 

objects have been invariably neglected, in opposition to the friendly admoni- 
tions oi' the hritish Govcnirneiit I have not failed to exjiort the Vizier to 
pay the troops with regularity, as tlie only mode by which the Government 
and the ami) can be on good terms, and without whilbh no efficient service, 
or correct discipline, can lie expected. 'JVo regiments have been recently 
driven into mutiny for want of pay — such a course being thcii* only means 
of obtaiuiug then just dues, — ^whilst estates of large value have been given 
to the brotlicr of the Maharanee, as well as to the relations of the Vi'der. 
Ttis sur]»risiiig that, after the experience of the hist five year-,, of a mutinous 
army controlling its own Government at Lahoie. the Durbar cannot undei> 
stand, or will not practise, so simple a system to unsure obedience. 

It IS not necessary that 1 should recapitulate the acts of inqiolicy and 
injustice which have marked the conduct of the Durbar dmiug tlie last 
five months. Having a right to interfere, by the tei-ms of the Treaty, 
in matters relating to the payment of the disbanded soldiery, I have fre- 
quently urged the Dui-bar to do their duty ; and this advice, given with 
moderation, has led the ISikh Government to moke the confession of its own 
weakness, and to implore the Governor-General to prolong the period of 
occupation. 

It is imjiossiblc to jilace any confidence in the professions of the Mahoronee 
or the Vizier, that tlio advice of a British Agent would be folloWfed, if tho 
garrison were to be j)emiitted t/> remain : the British Goverament would, in 
BU(!h case, bo a jiorty to the opjuossion of all classes of the people. Again, 
if tho troops arc withdrawn, w' ai-e warned that the country will be plunged 
into a state of anarchy, and the destruction of all Government will ensue. 
Neither of those results would bo consistent with tlie humanity, or the 
siucority, of our policy, and they would be equally opposed to our best 

'J’he other course— which it may be open to the British Government to 
take, and which has constimtly occupied my atteutnin since the 3rd of 
September— would be, to cany on the Government at Lahore in the nomo 
of tlie Maharaiah during his minority (a period of about eight years,) or for 
a more limited time, placing a British Minister at the head of the Govern- 
ment, assisted by a Np,tive Council, composed of the ablest and most influen- 


This course, however, could not be ademted, even if the offer to surrender, 
the Regency wore to be made by tho Maharanee, unless Her Highness’ 
solicitations were corffially and puolicly assented to by tlie gi-eat majority of 


the Chiefs. 

If, ilierefore. 


the Chiefs should not join tiie Bcgeiit and tho Durbar in 
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oalling upon the British Government to act as the guardian of the young 
Prince during his minority, and to conduct the administration, no attempt 
would be made to carry such a measure into execution. I should, in that 
case, scrupulously adhere to the terms of the Agreement. Those terms 
could not be suspended, even temporarily, without some such public act as 
that of assembling all the Chiefs who have an interest in the State, through 
the lands they hold irom the Maharajah; and in any such proceeding, 
the proposal must originate with the Lahore, and not with the British 
^jjl^ioiities. 

The marked difference between the ^'Stem of having a British\llinister 
residing at Lahore, and conducting the Government through uatirwiMgeuoy, 
and &at which now prevails of a native Government e!dmim0|ep|||f the 
affairs of the StatA without any interference, foreign or domestiot ^Miplfaig 
Irom the Begm^ would amount to this, that, in the one case, our troops 
are made tlie iastniment for supporting misrule, and giving countenance 
and strength to oppression ; in the other, by British interposition, justice 
and moderation are secured by an administration conducted by native 
executive agency, in accordance with the customs and feelings, and even 
prejudices, of the people. An ctficient administration, working satisfactorily, 
tioi'ng fairly established, the British interposition might bo withdrawn ; or, 
if necessary, it might continue till the coming of age of the Matiariyah, 
when, as may be hoped, his country would be made over to him in a much 
improved and prosperous condition. 

The principal means of ensuring a successful Government would consist in 
the strict administration of justice between the Government and the people, 
in the regular payment of tlie troops, and the guarantee to the Chiefs, of 
the unmolested enjownent of their estates, which should only be liable to 
forfeiture on a strong* case of misconduct clearly proved. 

The native officers of the army would remain, as at present. Generals 
and Colonels at the head of their troops ; and innovations, unless requii'ed 
for important purposes of goveniment, would not be mtroduced. 

Such a system of British rule, might not answer as a permanent one, but 
it might be adopted, if the Durbar and Chiefs are convinced that the Go- 
vernment, without such an alternative, would fall to pieces on the retirement 
of the British garrison. 

If, therefore, the proposal of the Regent and Durbar should lead to an 
offer to carry on the Lahore Government by a British Minister, during the 
minonty of the Maliarajah, and the proposal should be confirmed by the 
influendali publicly convoked for the deliberation of such a mea- 

sure, I sktould be disposed to give to the experiment a favourable con- 
sideration. 

Mr * * * 

If no such proposal leading to modifications of the Treaty should be 
made, it is my intention to withdraw the British force from Lahore the latter 
end of December, in accordance with the Agreement. 1 shall, in this case, 
have afforded the Lahore Durbar every facility in my power, to avert the mis- 
fortune which the Vizier and his colleagues anticipate on the retirement of 
the troops ; and you may be assured that, in the transactions now {leuding, 
the conduct of the British Government shall be strictly regulated by prin- 
ciples of justice and good faith. 

With regard to the apprehended failure of the Vizier to establish a Sikh 
Government, I am satisfied it will not have been caused by any difficulties 
which might not have been obviated by a firmer Minister. At the same 
time, it must be admitted, that he has been placed in a position of great 
difficulty, which might have baffled the skill of on abler and better man. 
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It is due, however, to the Kajah, and must be admitted, that he has on all 
oc(‘.risioTin cheerfully assented to every proposal for the comfort and accom- 
modation of the Hritish troops. 

hope, which I have expressed since last March, that a permanent 
oifcn Ciovernmcnt mipfht be fomied, should bo disappointed, the result will 
not prove that the measure could have been dispensed with at the time it 
was adopted. 

The force was left expressly for the purpose of protecting the inhabitants 
r irii s]»oliation by a disbanded army- The occupation has 

fumllod that object, and has given to the Sikli Government the time to 
reorganize their anny ; it has given to the Lahore Government the oppor- 
tunity of pei-feriuiug its duty to the State ; and if, from causes beyond the 
control of the Governor-General, the attemp^|g, establish a Sikh Govern- 
ment should fail, tliat result con in no respect asflert unfavourably on the 
policy of the attempt Tt has not impaired the British chai'aeter; on the 
contrary, it liius caused it to bo respected, not only by force of arms, but by 
the removal of national prejudices. At the time I consen^ted to the occupa- 
^n, the (piestion then raised by the opponents of the measure, was, not 
whether a Sikh Government would succeed or fail, huh whether the British 
gamson could maintain its position in Laliore ’ 

'J’he risk of o(!(nipying the capital, in my .judgment, was not commensurate 
with the moral oliligations imposed upon me, and tlie ]>olitical advantages 
which have followed that act; and, at this moment, it will not be forgotten 
by rellecting men, that a groat militaiy object has been obtained, of giving 
to this admirable Indian army a saiutaiy lesson, that, imae>* the firm ma- 
nagement of an able commander, tliere ore no difficulties in ocrapying a 
large Uiwii, the capital of a foreign nation, which (tannot by good discipline 
he cverconio. 

T, therefore, never enn regret a measure which, up to tliis hour, has 
BO(;urcd the capital of a neighbouring State from ruin, and has maintain- 
ed iiniinnaircd tlie reputation of the British power throughout our Kasteru 
Empire.*' 

The above maaterly document tells how honestly the Go- 
vernor-General endeavoured to prop up the State that had 
been struck down by the hands of its own children :—iit does 
more ; it empliatically lays down the somewhat novel though 
happily growing doctrine that British protection when accorded 
is not merely a shield for the Native Sovereign and his myr- 
midonSj but that it covers the people also — that the country 
of an ally may be defended, but may not be harried by Bri- 
tish bayonets. 

The other despatch with which we enrich our pages states 
that the culprit Vizier of Lahore was tried in open court in 
the presence of sixty-five of his Peers ; not by them, as shewn 
in the last number of this Beview, because they were his enemies ; 
but by five British officers every individual of whom was more 
or less his friend and well-wisher. It then tells of the terms 
on which Lord Hardinge consented to carry on the administra- 
tion of Lahore for eight years. Even Lai Singh, though anxious 
for a Resident and a Contingent, on the old system, preferred 
this scheme to being left to the mercies of the Sikhs and the 

8 1 
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fate of his predecessors. But without further preface we offer 
the extract nearly in full ns published in the Blue Book : — 

No 9. 

“ The Oovo'nor-General to the Secret Committee. 

Campy Bhyromd Ghat, 

(Extract.) Deceniber 21, 1846. (No. 59.)‘ 

In my last dispatcli, of the Sth instant, I infornied you of the arrange- 
ments which had been ninde at Lahore, for condnctiug the inqnii'y into the 
allegations of Sheik Iinainooddeeii, relative to his proceedings in Cashmere 

The collection of ]»a]iers which accompanies tins dispatch will bring be- 
fore you all the circumstonttfeB that have sincjc occinTed. and will show, that 
the course contemplated by*1ihe, in my communication to _>on of the 19th of 
September, in the event of the I.tthore Government desiring the coutiiiiianco 
of the British troops, has been acted ujiou. 

I have to request your attention to Mr. Currie’s letter of the 5tli of De- 
cember, forwarding the minutes of evidence and abstract of the proceedings 
token in the investigation of the Cashmere insniTection. 

yiuM mil ohserre that the inquiry iras comlm ted in the niogt open and 
public manner All the leadiny Chiefs of the most infiuenlial families, 
sixty-five in number, attended to iritness the jt^'oreednajs." 

• * « » » 

The Governor-General then enters into some details of the 
trial of Rajah I^al Sinjrh ; acknowledges the services of Mr. 
Currie and his colleagues, and thus proceeds : — 

“ Tn ttie subsequent ti’ansactions to which T am now about to draw your 
attention, and which refer to the tenues on winch alone 1 could consent to 
the continued occ.uimtion of I, above by u British garrison, you will find that 
all the anticipations of my contidence in this valuable offiiicr’s ability have 
been realized. 

Tn the same letter (of the 7th of December) in which T eoulirined Mr. 
Currie’s proceedings, T instructed him to address Ibo Mabaraiali. cNjiressiug 
the deep ‘interest T took in His Highness’ welfare, and stating that, as the 
time had nearly arrived when the British troops would, in observance of the 
Agi'eement of the 1 1th March, withdraw from T, above, I was anxious, after 
the Vizier’s deposition, that the Government .should be so reconstructed as to 
afford the best prosjieot of preserving the Jlaj ; that T was anxious the 
British Qovemment should remain on terms of peace and amity with the 
Govci-nmcnt of J,ahore; but that i was delcnnined, alter the exiieriencc of 
the last nine months, and the recent misconduct of the A’i/.ier, not to leave 
a Bntish force in the city, lieyond the stipulated period, for the sake of suji- 
poiting a Native Government which can give no assurance of its jiow'or to 
govern justly, as nsgards its people, and no guarantee for the perfomiance 
of its obligations to its neighbours. 

I stated, that it was the duty of His Highness’ Government and the Chiefs, 
to decide upon the ooiirse wliich tMby might deem to be most expedient ; but 
that in these arrangements I could exercise no interfereiic-c, further than in 
giving to His Highness’ Government the aid of my advice and good offices 
in promoting the interests of the State. 

Tliese sentiments were conveyed to His Highness in Mr. Currie’s letter 
of the 9th of December, and the answer is contained in a recapitulation of 
each paragraph by the Durbar, concluding wi^ tiie request that I would 
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Joave two regiments of iiifantiy, one regiment of cavalry, and a iield-batteiy, 
at Lahore, with lietltellan^Coloucl I^awrenco as the llesident, for some 
months longer. 

Mr. CuiTio, in his reply to this letter of Uie Mahartijah's informed His 
Highness, tliat the application for the contmnanee of a Hritish force at 
7ialn)re. involved a dopai'tnre. from tlie conditions of the Articles of Agree- 
ment eoneluded on the 1 1th of March, and stated that it would, therefore, be 
advisable that Uie momhers of the Diirliai’ and the prmci[)td Sirdars should 
assemble, in onioi that Mr. CiuTie might declare, in their presence, the only 
terms on winch the Govcnior-Genoral would consent to a modification of 
the arrangiMuenta, mid to the coutinuauce of a Uritish force at Lahore, after 
the expiration of the stipulated period. 

The paper eontaiiung tiiesc conditions was carefully translated into 
Persian and llmdoostaiioe, and delivered by Mr. Currie to the lihiefs, when 
they met on tin- l.'ith December. For tlio-|mnioso of avoiding all misuudcr- 
Btanding, the dillercnt articles, were explamed— the Sirdars retired for con- 
sultation, and, alW some discussion relating to the amount of the contri- 
bution for the exponso of tho Ihitish gamsou, the tenns wfre agreed to. 

Ill ord(U- to allbrd full time lor fiuther delibevatioiuit was resolved that 
the Sirdiirs and Chiefs should reasseinhle on the following day, when certain 
individiuds should he selected by themselves to draw uj) Articles of Agree- 
ment, 111 conjunction with iMr. Currie and Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence. 
The (chiefs uceoi’dingly reassomhlod at Mr. Unn'io’s Durbar tent, at o'clock 
of the Kith instant. hla<!h article was discussed separately: the contnhu- 
tion was fixed at twenty-two lacs; and every Sirdar prescul signed and 
sealed the paper All the Chiefs, m number fift>-i\vo, on tho conclasion of 
the meeting i-xpressed thoir satishmtioii that the MaharHpih would he under 
the protection ol the Dritish Govorumeiit diinng his minority, wliicli will 
conliniie until the ith ol Septemhei, IH54 
At these meetings the Cluers uiiauimously eonciiirod that aStato nceessity 
exisied foi e.xcluding the Mflliaraiiee Ivoin exorcising any authority ni the 
administration of atfaivs, mid the. Durbar and the I'liLefs have come to the 
deeisioii that Ih'r liighness shall re«-oive an annuity ol one lac and a half. 

Von Mill ohserie, that a Untisli otfiecr appointed by the (iovonior-Geiieral 
ill Council, with mi ellicient cstiihlishmcut of suhouliinitos, will remuni at 
liiihore, to direct uiid control every departnient of the State. • 

The foeliiigs of the jieople, and llie just rights of all classes, will he 


resi leeted. 

Counnl of aoniposcfl of Imding Vhufs, trill art under the 

voutrol ttnd giifdinire of the Jintmh Jinodmt. 

The ('OHIO il u ill coiisitft of eight Sirdars, mill the memhers will not he 
ehiinged mtkout the roiiseiit of the Bnlish Jlvsulcnt, iivtiiig under the orders 
of the O'oreriiur-f/eiieral. 

■ The power of the Uesulent extends over eccrg dejm 1 1 uient, and to any 


A milVary force mag he phired in siteh forts and posts, and of siiidi 
stieiigth within the Lahore tn i itories, as the (Jocernor-Geiteral mag determine. 

These terms gue the British Jiesident unlimited aiithonty in all mailers 
of internal mini mist ration, and external reyilMis, ihiriny the Maharajah's 


The 'eoneession of these powers viV enahle the British Gorerninent to 
secure the veaee and good aider of the eountry^the auUuirity iiiU be exer- 
cised for tlw most heiiefirial purposes: these terms are more extensive than 
have hexn heretofore required, when Native States have received the protection 
of a Brill di contingent force. My motive in requiring such large powers has 
arisen from the experience of its necessity during the last nine months ; and 
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my reluctance^ on general prindplee^ to revert to tJie euheidiary vyntem of 
British troops to support a Native Government, while we have no means 
of correcting the abuses of the dvil administration of a country ostensibly 
under British protection. A British force, acting as the instrument of a 
corrupt Native Agency, is a system, hading to mischievous consequences, and 
which ought, when it is possiJth, to he avoided. 

The occupation of Laliore aiibrd tlie means of counteracting much of 
the disorder and anarchy which have disturbed the Punjab for tlie last five 
years, cliiefly owing to a numerous Sikh army, kept up in the vicinity of the 
capit^, in numbers ^atly disproportioned to the rovenues of the couutiy, 
and by whose republican system of discipline, the soldiery had usurped all 
the functions of the State. 

The control which a British ganison can exercise in enforcing oi’dcr 
amongst the disbanded soldiery, will, in conjunction with a British system 
of administratiou, protect aU classes of the community, 'i'be immediate 
effect of depriving a numerous body of military adventurers of employment 
(there being still many to be disbanded to reduce the numbers to the 'limits 
of the Treaty of*Lahore,) may be troublesome, and a source of some uneasi- 
ness.* No policy call at once get nd of an evil which has been the growtli 
of years. But tiio operation of a system of order introduced into tlie 
Punjab, will subdue tlie habits of this class, as has been the case iti our 
own urovinces since the PindaiTee war, and, by gi-udually mitigating the 
turbulent spirit of the Sikh population, encourage tlie jieople to cultivate 
the arts of industry and peace. 

A strict adherence to the letter of the Treaty, by the withdrawal of tbo 
British garrison at this moment from the Punjab, after the avowals nuulo by 
the Durbar, that the (Tovcniinont could not stand, would probably have led 
to measures of aggrandizement, and the extension of our territory, after 
scenes of coiifusioii and anarchy. This danger was felt by the most able of 
the Sirdars, and it reconciled them to the sacrifices which the terms inevit- 
ably requii'ed for the interest of the Lahore State. By the course mliich 
has been adopted, the modification of the tenns of the Agi-ecmcnt of last 
March, has been made with the free consent of tlie Sirdars, jiublicly assem- 
bled, who were made fully awain of tlie extent of the power which, by tho 
new articles, was to be transfen-ed to the Bntish Govenimeut. 


NOTB DV BRVIEWER. 

* In some quarters we uiiderstaiul that I.ord llarilinf^e is rcproarlied wiih allow- 
ing the urrcai-s of a tliousand or two of Sikh Kowars to renmiii uiipiiid. Tin 
foUowmg facts therefore will be instructive: — 'I'lie Sikh Anri} has during die lust 
twelve niontha been reduced nut less tliiui 2(i,(HIU men; and the tinances thereby 
relieved by HO lakhs. Not only have uU these men been paid dieir arrears, hut tlie 
Army still kept up, whieli was found in arrears of from nine to sixteen iiioiiths is 
now paid nearly as reguhirl\ as our own. The mranlry are two months ui arrears, 
and tlie majority of tlie cavalry only five; and their not being paid up as well as 
the inlaiitry is for the excellent reason diat there is no money. When tliese facts 
have been digested, we would beg attention to die coiiti-ast afforded by die fol- 
lowing. The Gwalior cavalry, remodelled and taken inidt>r our ]irotectioii ui January 
1844, was sUll owed in June 1S47 f3* years after die treaty) die inoiistious sum of 25 
laklis of Rupees. If 10 lakhs of the mairiage gift of die Biuec Rhaie have been 
appropriated to die payment of diose' oi'ieors, us was suggested, we uiidersioud, by die 
local agents, ^ere will still remain four years after die treaty a larger arreur to die 
Gwalior cavalry, dinn is owed to die whole 8ikh Ainiy nine iiioudis after die Ucaty 
that transferred it with die rest of die Lahore State to British care. Wo attribute no 
sort of blame in this matter to Col. Sieeman, or Sir R. Shakspeare. Tlie treaty of 
Gwalior did not give them die authority to act ; diat of Lahore did give Col. Lawrence. 
We only add one more example to the many on record of the evils of the old Subsi* 
diary system, and the advautagea of the new. 
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The confidence which the Sikh Chiefs have reposed in British pood faith, 
must tend, hy tlie inuinimity of their decision, which partakes, as far as it is 
possible in an eastern countiy, of a national sanction, to promote the suc- 
cess of this iTicasiire. 

1 have deemed it expedient, that the ratiHeation of the new tenns of 
Agreement entered into for protecting the Maharajah during his minority, 
should bo made as imblic as possible. It has, therefore, been dotei-mined, 
in communication with tlie Sirdars, that his Highness shall come to my 
camp on this side of the Beas on the 2(3th instant; and I propose afterwards, 
when the Agreoinont will be formally ratified, to pay ills Highness a friend- 
ly return visit at Lahore." 

Compliments to Mr. Currie and Colonel Lawrence here 
follow, and the despatch thus concludes : — 

“ In every jiart of India the most perfect tranquility prevails. 

No efibrts on my jnu t will be omitted to preserve this desirable state of 
things. My views and measures haic been uniformly dmected to maiiitaiu 
a system of peace, by consolidiiting tbe British powei in India, and not by 
objects of aggi’andizomcnt, and 1 tnist that the an’ou^eincnts now about to 
be ratified wiU tend to this effect, and that the course which 1 have ado])ted 
will be found by you to be consistent with true iiolicy, and conducive to 
the interests of iintish India " 

The Treaty of Murch 1840 was no sooner signed than ar- 
rangements were made for the management of the valuable 
acquisitions obtained. Mr. John Lawrence one of the most 
experienced officers in the Civil Service, was sent for from 
Delhi, in which neighbourhood he had served for many years 
■with great credit. To his care as commissioner was entrusted 
the Jullunder, w'ith half a dozen assistants, while Major Mac- 
keson, with a similar staffi, superintended the Cis-Suilej states, 
both acting under the Agent of the Governor-General. Ihe ar- 
rangement answered so well that witliin the year almost all the 
complicated questions caused by the war were decided,* and the 
Sikh Chiefs put on a new and improved footing. Major Broad* 
foot had truly observed that these chiefs had long ceased to he 
the protected, and might latterly rather be called the restrained. 
They had ceased to fear the Himjab lluler ; they now only 
feared our preventions from jilunder. The police powers of 
many of these were withdrawn : the customs of all commuted 
or abolished. The disorderly and untrustwortliy contingents on 
both sidesthe river were comm u ted for a inoncy.payment sufficient 
to pay several good regiments ; the jagirs of all examined, and 
possession allowed until BO done and above all a very light 
summary assessment was completed within three months in the 
Jullunder, and during the year elsewhere. The Governor- 
General’s only instructions to the commissioners being to be 
moderate in their demands, and not to distress the people. 
Thus has order been brought out of anarchy and a most fruit- 
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ful and lovely district, already yielding fifty lakhs, been 
added to British India. 

Simultaneously with these arrangements, retrenchments in a 
small way were commenced, but it was not until the treaty 
of December 1846 was signed, that the Governor-General 
felt justified in reducing the Military Force. Now how- 
ever that affairs were put on a more promising footing ; 
the strength of every infantry corps in the service was re- 
duced as also of all the ii regulars; the Police Battalions 
ire one by one disbanded and already without any apjiareut 
)rt more than 30,000 have been reduced from the Bengal army 
fl%>ne. There is no denying that while this bold measure has 
■aved much to the state, it has curtailed establishments with less 
)lB|^y to public credit than ever was l)ofbre accomplished. 
l-^Ttere is one' feature of this question which the future His- 
i^an will dwell oK* with special satisfactiim. Scarcely was the 
Punjab war over than the party in the British Senate, with 
which the Governor-General had always" acted, were ejected 
from power. They had honored and rewarded him, and he 
might now have retired, or when remaining at the request of his 
Political adversaries— who seem to have treated him with as 
much consideration as if one of themselves, — he inight not un- 
reasonably bo expected to forward no financial arraiiLrenionts 
that would aftcct his popularity during the brief icmaindcr of his 
stay in India. An ordinary man would certainly thus have ac- 
ted ; but far otherwise has been Lord Hardinge’s ]>ractice. In 
the face of the clamour of a jmrtion of the j)res8 he has as honest- 
ly and unflinchingly used the shears as Lord Win. Bentinck 
could have done — as dfcctively as if he, himself, were to be the 
gainer." Tie had submitted his resignation to the Home Au- 
thorities. He had ex[)resscd his desire to be relieved in the 
winter of 1847 ; so that without any apparent dereliction of 
duty, he might have left every invidious measure to be carried 
out — every reduction to be enforced by his successor. 

We shall enter somewhat fully — we trust not tediously — into 
these reductions, premising that, since the year 18.'17, the Indian 
Army has been increased l»y no less, in round numbers, than 
120,()00 men. More than lialf of these levies have been dis- 
eliargcd, and yet all vulnerable p<iint8 arc as well guarded as they 
ever were; and the N. W. Frontier is jihiced on a footing of 
strength suflicient to silence the most clamorous alarmist. 

With the exception of the ('avalry, every branch of the 
Indian Army has been increased since 1837 ; the officers by no 
less than 834 ; in the proportion of 656 to the Infantry, 146 to 
'the Artillery, and 32 to the Engineers. Above 50,000 men have 
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already been reduced, leavinrr the army still stronger by more 
than that number than it was in 1837. None of the officers. 
Native or European, have been touched. Certain’^Iocal' corps 
have been disbanded; wliile other “ irregulars,” more urgently 
required, have been raised. Among these are the Sindh and 
Sikh Levies. The chief reduction has been caused by bringing 
down the strength of corps from 1000 and 1100 to 800 men.* 
This was effected by giving a bonus of from three to twelve 
mouth’s pay to every man willing to take his discliarge ; and by 
permitting men to invalid in 1847, who in usual course would 
not have been passed till 1848. No soldier, however, of the 
regulars has been discharged against his will ; and none of the 
irregular horse who have served seven years ; while every 
individual of the latter, however short his service, discharged 
on the reduction, has received a gratuity pf twelve months 
pay, being no less than £24 for a jndTute horseman, — a noble 
sum, a fortune to many. 

Eight regiments of (Cavalry were raised during the war ; 
and all of them for very good reasons were irregulars. First 
because a corps can be formed in a month or two and costs 
only £19,000 jier annum ; while one of regulars, costs £39,000 ; 
2dly, because they are more easily moved and provided for ; 
requiring (including officers) only thirty -seven doolie bearers 
and twenty-two camels, while a corps of regular cavalry 
requires sixty and 200 respectively; lastly and above all, 
because, during the Sikh campaign, after every exertion, we 
never had 4,500 sabres in the field opposed to not less than 
.30,000. AVe were deficient in numbers, m^raaterial. AVhen 
Punjab affairs were settled ; the strength of corps of irregular 
horse was reduced to 500, and we believe it is the intention 
to bring them down to 420, the strength of the regular 
cavalry ; but, as in the infantry, the full number of corps as 
also their constitution has been kept up, so as to enable 
officers on the shortest notice to fill up their ranks. The 
gratuity of a twelve months’ pay to the discharged men was 
a humane measure, because many had incurred debt to enable 
them to enter the service, but it must now be, clearly a man’s 
own fault if he is unable to make a fresh start in life with 
a trifle in his pocket : it was a politic act, because it will 
induce volunteers, when required. If) crowd to our ranks. 

Thus the reduction in the native army has been effected, 
with the least possible detriment to efficiency. The cavalry. 


They arc to be permitted gradually to full to 700. 
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the arm in which we were most deficient, has been increased 
by eight regiments ; and the number of sabres, even after 
reductions, by some hundreds. For the police battalions 
the more efficient Sindh and Sikh Levies have been substi- 
tuted. The police corps did not give satisfaction. No man who 
has much worked with natives could have expected other- 
wise. The theory of a military police is excellent ; but as 
a general rule natives of India will not take to a double 

S de. They will not both fight and write ; they will not do 
nial work and head work. There are of course exceptions 
to this as to every other rule ; but with some personal experi- 
ence in these matters we are decidedly of opinion that the native 
of India who Inis been in the habit of doing one work well 
will fail in a double duty. There are a dozen reasons for what 
we iKver. Listlessness, cowardice, vanity and the prejudices of 
the €aste to which they belong all interfere with such com- 
bination of duties. He who reckons on orientals by European 
rules, will assuredly reap repentance. The Sikh and Sindh 
Levies are more decidedly military bodies, than the police 
battalions, and bring into our ranks men who have fought 
against us ; and might, if not employed, do so again. This 
indeed, is another reason for encouraging irregular cavalry, 
as it is chiefly formed of the most military portion of the 
Mahommedan population. 

Though several European regiments have been sent home 
since the war ; it is quite a mistake t’o suppose that the 
European force in India has been decreased, below the usual 
average. On thc^contrary it very far exceeds what was consi- 
dered (sufficient to defend India during any period of the China, 
Gwalior, iSindh and Afiglianistan Campaigns, — the fact being 
that though between the years 1837 and 1842 the force in 
Bengal was increased by no Jess than one dragoon and seven 
infantry regiments, an equal number were generally absent 
beyond the limits of India. During the years 1843-44 and 
’45 this branch of the army counted three regiments of 
dragoons, and fourteen of infantry, being one of the former, 
and five of the latter, in excess of the establishment of 1837. 
In the year 1^38, wliile the whole European force in the 
Bengal presidency, was only two regiments of cavalry and 
nine of infantry, one of the first and two of the last were in 
Affghanistan ; and in 1840 when the infantry establishment 
w'as increased to twelve regiments not less than six were absent, 
viz. three in (^hina and three in AfiTghanistan. In the year 
1846 the infantry regiments were again increased -to sixteen 
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by orders from home, but before the reinforcements could 
arrive, peace was declared.* 

It is now, we understand, intended to keep three re^ments of 
dragoons and eleven of infantry on the Bengal establishment, 
being one of cavalry, and two of infantry in excess of the esta- 
blishment of 1837 before Gwalior or the Punjab was subdued ! 

At Madras in the year 1841, there were eight European 
regiments, but of these three were absent ; viz. one in China, 
one at Aden, and one at Moulmeiii't leaving five. The establish- 
ment is now to be eight I 

At Bombay, the European force was 

In 1837 4^ regiments (a wing being at Aden). 

„ 1838 

„ 18,39 3 „ 

» 1840 4 

1841 4 


One has now gone home, leaving seven, but a wing being at 
Aden and two Regiments in Scinde, 4^, the same as in 1837, 
remain for the duties of the presidency. 

Thus we have shewn that the European force actually within 
the limits of India is considerably stronger than at any former 
period — though now for the first time since our Sovereignty 
commenced there is no organized army (Nepal excepted wnich 
has no Cavalry) in India, but our own. To make the matter 
still plainer to unprofessional Headers, we may remark that now, 
during profound peace, the European force in India, though 
5,000 men less than the War Establishment of 1846 is 10,000 


in excess of that of the year 1835 and 9,00^tronger than that 
of 1837 when the hostile Army of Gwalioi:*^as on our^ fiank, 
the Sikhs in our front and the expedition to Afighanistan was 
already on the tapis ! 

The increase to the Army since 1837, in Bengal alone exceed- 
ed 50,000 men ; the reductions, including Queen’s Regiments 
sent home, exceed 30,000 men at a saving of £700,000. In 
Bombay, including a European Regiment 7,000 men at a saving 
of £300,000, and in Madras 10,000 at a saving of £160,000. 

Thus the total reductions already completed are £1,160,000, 
while with the Lahore subsidy of £220,000, aitd the Jullunder 
and Cis-Sutlej proceeds (after deducting expences) of £500,000 


* This was a very natural and proper caution on the part of the home authoritiea, 
but it has been unadvisedly mode a handle for the report that Lord Hardinge wrote 
to England, after Ferozshoh, for 12,000 troops. The fact, however, is he did not 
write for a man. Lord Hardinge is not tlie person to wait till the middle of a war 
before he indents on England for all he considers necessary. No — his reinforcements 
were much neorar ; Sir Charles Napier was in Sindh with 29,000 men. When the 
war in February 1846, Napier was at hand with 16,000 men and flf^ guns; while 
supports from England could hardly ha^ reached before the spring of 1847 ; unless 
by £gypt, and there in April and May the soldiers would have sunbred from heat * - 
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more ; we have a total improvement of the Revenue during 
the year 1847 of £1,880,000 sterling ; — so that with reductions 
in progress at Bombay and Madras, the relief to the finances of 
India may be expected to be two millions of money ; giving 
us for the first time since 1838 a prospect of escape from 
bankruptcy. 

The advocates of annexation, those who think the Indus 
or the Solemane Bange should be our border, may with ad- 
vantage reflect on the above facts. Annexation that tends 
’to insolvency can never be beneficial. Hitherto our debt has 
increased with our frontier; and wc arc satisfied that the 
Punjab would be no exception to the rule. Its revenues are 
not four millions as influential journals in England consider ; 
they are scarcely one-third of that sum ; and of it nearly half is 
expended in jageers and the British subsidy. Could we with 
our present establishments safely hold the four Western Doabs, 
or the other half? We think not ; and had we tried to do it, 
where would have been the reductions above displayed ? 
Would those who feared to occupy Lahore, with 10,000 men, 
at the earnest -prayer of the Sikh nation, have had no misgivings, 
when again in front of the formidable Khybur — when again 
confronted with the Murrjs, the Bogtis and the Yizeris, while 
the irritated Sikh population was in their rear ? Each river of 
the Punjab would have been as dangerous, or at least as dreaded, 
as a Khurd Kabul or a Khybur, and wc must literally have 
kept up an Army in each Doab, or India and Europe would 
have rung with forebodings of disaster — instead of a reduc- 
tion of the Armv, then, there must have been an increase and 
especially in the^iost expensive branches ; the Europeans ; — 
the artillery and the cavalry. Above all, instead of sending 
home Queen’s Regiments, we must have indented for six or 
eight more, and for years at least the country would ha' c 
been a loss to us. The balance sheet is the best answer 
against annexation ! 

In proof that the reductions we have noticed have not unduly 
affected our Military strength, we proceed briefly to contrast our 
present and past posture, in the most. vulnerable quarters. 

A European Regiment has been withdrawn from Moulmein 
— wisely wc think. The force there was not strong enough to 
make, though it might tempt. War — our Steamers would now 
enable us to reinforce the Tenasserim Coast, or to destroy 
Rangoon at a few hours’ notice. 

The small fortified jMsts of Petoragurh and Lohu Ghat on 
the western Nepd FfiQutier, inviting attack, have been dis- 
mantled, and their gilnrisons withdrawn. The Regiment of 
Native Infantry has ^Seen recalled from Almorah, where it 
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should never have been stationed, and the fort at that station 
is being strengthened, and made tenable against all comers 
until it can be relieved. 

An Irregular Cavalry Corps is now stationed at Gorukpur, 
in communication with that at Segowlie ; the best possible arm 
to employ in watching the Goorkhas. By Lord Lllen borough’s 
arrangements, Gwalior is now an armed friend, occupied by a 
British force more than double that which won “ Meanee.” 

There remains only the N. W. Frontier. We have already 
shewn, but may repeat, that in July 1844, when the Sikh 
Army was in force at Lahore, the British troops at and above 
Meerut, amounted to, 24,000 men and 66 guns, but were 
increased by Lord llardinge by Ist December 1845 to 45,000 
men and 98 guns. Now, however, while there §re not three 
thousand Sikh soldiers in the whole country around Lahore 
and Umritsur, and those under our orders^ we shall have, 
by the present relief 54,000 men and 120 Jield guns as well as a 
battering train of equal strength at and above Meerut !* 

A comparison of these numbers should satisfy the most ap- 
prehensive mind, that in making his well considered reductions. 
Lord Hardinge has not hazarded the safety of the empire. Not 
only during the whole of the year 1846, were moveable Brigades, 
complete in carriage and equipment, kept up at Lahore, Feroze- 
porc and Jullunder, but are now in the midst of profound peace, 
retained. Each consists of one European Kegiment and three 
of native infantry, one of cavalry and twelve guns. The former 
has also two companies of sappers and a second regiment of caval- 
ry. These brigades are under two distinguishei^rigadiers, Camp- 
bell and Wheeler, both Aide-de-Cumps to m Queen and the 
whole commanded by Sir John Littler. I’hese three brigades 
can be reinforced in ten days by four regiments of British 
infantry; wdiile there arc three of cavalry, with seventy guns 
and 20,000 Native Infantry in reserve. 

Lord Ilardinge’s Ordnance arrangements ought alone to 
satisfy men’s minds that in all that concerns military matters, 
he is thoroughly at home. Not a man or gun from the war 
establishment has been reduced ; 60 nine-pounder guns before 
drawn by bullocks have been horsed, and thefe is now Siege 
and Field Artillery on and near the Frontier sufficient to meet 
any contingency, and it will not bevHis Lordship’s fault if the 
Horse Artfllery ammunition, ever again runs short in action, or 
if the siege train is ill supplied.f 

* We are indebted for much of tlie infoimation contained in this portion of our 
article to the instruotive, and apparently authoritative, letters signed Zeta and Omega, 
that appeored lately in die Bumhay Timas. 

4- The old system did not allow sufBcient ammunition to the deld ortiUeiy. %*d 
Hoidiage bM rectified the error. We would, however, eorpet on impreasiou that 
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Weahave entered at such length, into the origin, conduct and 
resulto of the war with the Sik^hs, the great episode of Lord 
Hardinge’s Administration, that we have space only to glance 
at some of the civil measures to which the restoration of peace 
enabled him to turn his attention. 

The question of the great Ganges Canal had met with cool 
advocacy and warm opposition. Mr. Thomason’s views were 
opTOsed, Major Coutley, the able projector was in England, 
and the war called away his excellent successor, Captain Baker 
and his assistants. Doubts were raised ns to the advisability of 
opening a new canal, when those, on a much smaller scale 
now running past Delhi and Kurnaul, had rendered these 
towns and cantonments unhealthy. A sanatory committee was 
appointed an<] ordered to proceed to the canals; there to 
investigate the amount of sickness usually caused by them and 
draw up a full re^rt embodying their own suggestions. The 
committee prepared a very curious table demonstrating most 
clearly that the size of the spleens of children, in the tract 
irrigated by the Delhi Canals increased in proportion to their 
vicinity to the inundation. The fact was not ascertained from 
examination of bed-ridden patients, but from scores of boys 
and girls who were running about the villages. It was however 
also ascertained that these symptoms of diseases were little 
thought of by the people themselves, and that su$srers from 
intermittent fever preferred to be subject to such trials rather 
than to lose the fertilizing waters of the canals. It was also 
shewn that the course of the Jumna canals- being through a low 
line of country, d^cult of drainage, caused swamps and stag- 
nant pqols, at the most unhealthy season of the year, as around 
Kurnaul — much if not all of this may be remedied, and it is 
believed that Delhi and Kurnaul may yet be restored to com- 
parative salubrity. 

By a judicious system of drainage, it is expected that, mala- 
ria can be prevented, and with this view it is intended that the 
Ganges canal shall follow the highest ridge of the Doab, at a 
prescribed safe distance from towns ana cantonments. Thus, 
irrigation will be prevented in the vicinity of masses of people, 
and it may be hbped that care and attention will mitigate the 

preraOB in some auuten, that, because, the OovcrnoT'Oeneral expressed himself warmly 
regarding the denrienry of ammunition at die hennning of the rampaign, he, there' 
fore, diinks ill of the Bengal Aftilleryr. Far owerwisc. He lliinCs tlieui, as sU 
who have seen their practice must do, as good artilleiy as any in the world Indet-d, 
his Lordsbtp has often been hsaed m expatiate on tlie excelleiieies of die men and 
of the Capuins, and we believe it to be his opinion that die chief want of die artillery, 
as of the Bengal Amy, in sU Us bnoebes, is a senior list We may here mention 
whtt is little known^-^we ace notaoie that it is so to Lord Hardinge, — that die oliief 
reason for the ammunition bmrtng run out at Feroashsh, was the extraoidiuaiy niim- 
^ at wsgeons that blev;. Of eighteen went into action under Lt. Col. 
GiJdflB, no fewer than sevaa oxnloded. 
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present canal evils to the rural population, indeed we do not 
see why irrigation might not be prohibited within prescribed 
distances of village sites ; but as already remarked, the culti- 
vators prefer good crops with miasma and visceral disease to 
dearth, hunger and starvation. Malaria doubtless does shorten 
life, but it is unquestionable that for hundreds whom it has des- 
troyed in India famine has carried off its tens of thousands. 
Who can estimate the misery and mortality of the famine of 
1837 ; the loss and expence of which alone, in a single year 
cost the Government a million of money — much what the 
Ganges canal is estimated at ! Only four years previously, in 
1833, that of Guntoor cost sixty lakhs and the lives of a quarter 
of a million of people ! 

^ Another danger was prognosticated. It was feared that to 
diverge from the Ganges Jibs (seven-eighths) of *the main stream 
would endanger its navigation. As the i^oposed canal is to 
be navigable for boats and as the river is now scarcely so, 
throughout the year,* this objection seems to us unimportant. 

After a rigid calculation of the advantages to be gained and 
the risks to be encountered ; the Governor-Geneial in March 
1846 visited the head of the canal and its most important feature 
the Solani aqueduct, and then authorized the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the work. We understand that the annual expenditure of 
a quarter of a million sterling has since been sanctioned from 
home. Six years will probably open a canal of not less than 600 
miles in length, to spread its fertilizing waters over 1,200,000 
acres, to secure from famine several millions of people and to 
remain a lasting monument of British arcUtecture an J of Bri- 
tish benevolence in India. 

That Mr. Stephenson and his staff are now in Calcutta pre- 
pared to commence the grand Northern railway is mainly attri- 
butable to Lord Hardinge^s sound advice and practical good 
sense. It must ever redound to his credit that when his 
colleagues, men supposed to be more cognizant of India’s 
wants, doled out such small modicum of (government assis- 
tance as would have smothered the project for ever, the 
Governor-General taking an enlarged, and statesman-like view 
of the question declared, ** I am of opinion that the Assis- 
tance to be given ought not to be limited merely to the 
land,” and furtner on, “ the valu^ of the land is not commen- 
* surate with the advantages which the state would derive from 
‘ rapid and daily communications between Calcutta and Delhi,” 
and again, ** the calculation of the contribution to be given, 

* We have onnelves, iu an English whenjt been a dozen times aground in .Cfae 

month of Moivh, betiveen Fuimltabad and Allahabad. 
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* be based on the political, military and commercial 
^ wikntages which would be derived from the completion and 

* fitil operation of such a line.** His Lord8hip*s task was a 
peculiarly hard one. He had at a time of great financial pres- 
sure 4n the face of the combined opinion of his civil coun- 
sellors, to advocate a large outlay. He has had his reward 
in seeing the foundation of that noble work laid, which we hope 
it will be Lord Dalhousie*s privilege to complete. In his l^ord- 
8hip*8 character and previous career, we have an earnest that he 
will* not be found wanting in works of impoverment : indeed in 
his speech at the dinner given to him by the Court of Directors, 
on the 4th November, his Lordship told us that he will do all 
that prudence permits in opening out the communications of the 
Land. We trust that the present depression of the money 
market will prove only a temporary obstacle in the way of this 
great national work.* The guarantee of five per cent, for twenty- 
five years makes the investment an excellent one as a private 
speculation, while to Governmant the advantages of rail-roads 
will be incalculable. With the means of rapidly transporting 
our munitions, our batteries and our battalions from one end 
of the empire to the other, we may confidently defy all danger, 
and the strength of British India, will be more than doubled. 
Famine can no more stalk in one quarter, while plenty smiles 
in others. The trains that convey provisions for our English 
soldiers, M'^be foot of the Himalayas will return with the pro- 
ducts of those mountains, whose dyes, herbs and minerals will 
now find a market. 

Lord Hardinge hw added another to the number of Sana- 
taria, and has, we h(^, prepared the way for all Europeans, 
henceforward invalided for India to be sent to the mountains. 
We are satisfied that it is only misapprehension of the advan- 
tages to be gained that prevents the veterans of Chiinar, now, 
to a man, volunteering for the Hills. And who can deny, that 
when masses of men can be transported from the sea to the 
frontier and back again within the week, that even/ European 
regiment in the service should have its chief hospital in the 
Hills, where at least half the period of service of every Eng- 
lish soldier should be spent.* 

While anxious to further the introduction of railroads. Lord 
Hardinge has far from neglected those communications to which 
we must still, for so many years be indebted. On his arrival 
finding the works on the Great Trunk road languishing, and the 

* A few months ago, ice was sanrtiimcd for European Hospitals, and we hear that it is 

detennined to allow Punkabs, both day and night, in tlie Barracks in tlie plains, 
rius u indeed doing as we would be done bj^ — the nidasiirB will aave many Uvea. 
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roads scarcely passable for want of bridges, &c. he gave every 
encouragement to the Executive Officers and placed the 
means of completing the whole line of road in three seasons 
in their hands. The war impeded this as well as many other 
measures, but more than fifty bridges have been built on this 
road during 2-^ years, no less than fifteen of them, being in one 
march of 14 miles. Many drain bridges have also been prepared 
and much metalling work completed. In short except the 
bridges over seven Hi vers, it is expected that ere June 1848, 
the whole line of road from Calcutta to Meerut, will be quite 
ready. As it is, travellers in carriages now go up and down 
for eight months of the year, easily reaching Delhi and Mee- 
rut from Calcutta in a fortnight. 

During Lord liardinge's Adminit^tration ,there has been 
much discussion especially in the south of ^India, regarding in- 
terference with the religion of the natives. At an early date 
the Governor-General made his stand. By his own example 
encouraging the observance of the Christian Religion, he not 
only discountenanced interference with the rites of the natives, 
but prohibited Government officials from involving themselves 
directly in schemes of conversion. By all legitimate means, with- 
out interfering with the labor of the missionary, he encouraged 
general education and the enlightenment of the native mind ; the 
rest he appears to have left to God and to his appointed time. 

The Notification of October 1846 prohibiting Sunday labor 
is evidence of Lord Hardinge's sincerity ; and will be long re- 
membered to his honor. Viewed merely as a secular measure' 
the good w'ill be great. It will be a checibto many who having 
little to do during the week, from mere IhrrlessnesB ant} careless- 
ness, were wont to deseenue the Sabbath, or permit It to be 
desecrated by their subordinates. The Moslem and the Hin- 
du, who worship after their own fashion, have now some proof 
that the ('liristian respects the faith he professes. 

On several occasions we have discussed the subjects of In- 
fanticide and Iluiiian Sacrifice, and have now great pleasure in 
recording Lord H:irdinge’s efforts to put do^vn these crimes as 
well as suttee and man-stealing. 

During the i)nst year scarcely a month has failed to record 
some act of prohibition of one or other of these crimes in the 
territories of protected chiefs, in Central or Northern India. 
Several Princes having come forward and reported their desire 
to put an end to these atrocities, it now rests with the Para- 
mount Power to see that these edicts be not infringed by pre- 
sent Rulers, themselves, or by their heirs. Where a Prince re- 
ports an edict of his own to the British Government, he virtu- 
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ally calls on it to witness the act, and where he swerves from 
such attested deed the least punishment that is his due is an ex- 
pression of the severe displeasure of the Governor-General, 
which in most cases will have the desired effect. The great gain 
to humanity of recent measures will be better understood, when 
it is considered that at the death of a petty chief, such as the Raja 
ofMundinear Simla, who holds a countrv yielding scarcely 
jC40,000 a-vear, as many as a dozen women have been incremat- 
ed and that throughout the Hindu States, up to the pAriod 
of the recent prohibitions, the point of honor has been forwvery 
widow to immolate herself. The murder of Raja Hfra Singh, 
at Lahore involved the Suttee of no lesip^AMlii twenty -four 
helpless women, of whom two were his oM^ves, and eight 
his slaves.! 

The suppression, of Infanticide will be much more difficult 
than that of Suttee. In different quarters of protected 
India, whole villages and tribes confess that they have no 
daughters- 7 *declaring that such is the will of God ; but even 
in our o#i^ ' oldest provinces, It is by no means certain that 
child-murder does not largely prevail. The right course seems 
now being pursued to eradicate this horrid system ; — not 
by sweeping penalties (carelessly or not all carried out) but by 
watching evenfl, by instructing the people and by discounte- 
nancing all who, having local influence, do not lend it in sup- 
port of humanity. In the Jullunder Doab, the Bedis, des- 
cendants from Giir6 Nnnuk, permitted no female child to live, 
and throughout the Punjab they shed blood, almost, with impu- 
nity. One of thcm,^owever, we observe, by the Delhi Gazette 
has recenjtly been handed at Lahore, for murdering his mother 
and brothers, and from the day of the introduction of our 
rule into the Jullunder, the Bedis have been given to under- 
stand that they are subject to the law like other people. When 
the Bedi of Oona, the head of their “ tribe of Levi,” was told 
by tbe Commissioner that he must forbid the crime within his 
extens^ye jageer ; he replied be could not, but that he would 
himself, by a life of celibacy, support British views. Mr. 
Lawrence told hun that he roust take his choice of obeying or 

* Wehaye beard an officer Msert, wlio counted the flgurea on ttie eepulcbrea at Mun- 
di of the laat ten Bigas, that the average ftamber of victima was 4A ! 

f In Major Bioadfoura deepateb dated 26th September 1S4A, publiabed in tlie Pun- 
jab Bine Book, reporting the death of Sirdar Jowahir Singh and tbe burning of hia 
fonr widowa, it is stated ** Suttees are sacred, and receive worship ; their last words 
are considered prophetic, their blessing eageiij sought for and their curses dreaded. 
jt Dewan Dinani^ the Bani, the Maharaja, and others prostrated themselves be* 

<* foK them and obtained their blessing. *** The Suttees blessed them, but cursed 
the Sikh Punt." 
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of Buriendering his lands ; he appears to have preferred the 
latter alternative. 

Child'Stealing and the selling of men, women and children, 
for purposes of slavery or prostitution are crimes,— -though still 
practiced in British India and most common throughout native 
states, — not sufficiently considered in their frightful consequen- 
ces. By recent notifications we observe that child-stealing ha s 
been made penal in the Punjab, and that the very name of slave 
has been prohibited in the Ciwtdior territory. These are whole- 
some effects of interference : most holy fruits of protec- 
tion. 

Attention thus excited towards Suttee, Infanticide, and Child- 
stealing, very slight efforts on the part of Government and its 
officials will surely tend to eradicate the crimes throughout the 
limits of Hindustan. Some few Hindus miy pervert, or dis- 
regard their own shasters ; but the more sacred and authorita- 
tive of these writings in no way sanction Suttee. We never 
heard a Hindu pretend to prove that they did, and not many 
months since a good brahman, emphatically told the writer of 
these remarks, that in prohibiting Infanticide, we had compensat- 
ed for permitting the crime of cow-killing. Be it remembered 
that the majority of Hindus consider a cow’s life more sacred 
than that of a man ! 

During tlie last three administrations much anxiety has been 
displayed to put an end to the sacrifice of human beings by the 
Khoiids and other wild Tribes South-west of Calcutta. We have 
devoted three articles of our periodical to the subject, and have 
shewn, that among other recorded atrocitics.JjS many as twenty- 
five full grown persons have been sacrificc'dat a single festival 
by the iOionds : that a caterer for such impious rites had pledged 
.and actually delivered up his own two daughters, for want of 
purchased offerings ; and that in some of the Khond districts, 
those who could not procure other victims gave up “ their old 
and helpless fathers and mothers to be sacrificed.” ^ 

The measures lately undertaken have been carried out under 
the orders of the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, under the general 
supervision of the Governor-General. In all^his communica- 
tions on the subject, Lord Hardinge has advocated the combi- 
nation of energy w’ith forbearance. It has been demonstrated 
in our pages that mere advice, oi* earnest remonstrances, or 
partial tokens of favour will not alone effect the humane pur- 
poses of Government ; but it does not therefore follow that 
we advocate hanging and destroying, or that we would carry 
our measures at the point of the sword. This would, in our 
opinion, rather retard civilization, would drive the wild tribes 

u 1 
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into their wildest fastnesses and sooner extirpate the offenders 
than eradicate the offence. Of the nature and extent of Gapt. 
Macpherson, the Khond Agent’s success, chiefly through his 
administration of justice, we have furnished accounts in a pre- 
vious number ; and we purpose, ere long, to furnish still more. 
But, Lord Hardinge, perceiving the utter impossibility of a 
single Agent, however zealous and able, effecting much 
over 60,000 square miles of wild mountain country, suggest- 
ed giving him six European officers as coadjutors, each 
armed with full powers to act, and each supported by 
three efficient native assistants. Thus at a stroxe was the 
machinery to be increased eighteen fold ! These European and 
native agents were to go among the Khonds os friends and 
benefactors. They were to be authorised to Ifiake them small 
presents, to advise* and to consult with them, td administer jus- 
tice, and to explain that a merciful God does not smile on mur- 
der, and that the blood of human victims does not fertilize their 
fields, but that vallies, happier and richer than their own, as free 
from famine and disease, are witnesses of no such detestable rites. 
Failing by such means, we understand it to have been Lord 
Jlardinge’s intention to have sanctioned all possible measures 
short of devastation and spoliation ; and we have little doubt 
that when mild measures, such as those which have already been 
riiewn to have proved so far successful, are thus energetically 
enfojreed, there will be little need of recourse to the sword. 
Butfthe evils of centuries cannot be eradicated in a day, espe- 
ciaify in a country whose climate is so deadly, that for half the 
yelu* few Indians i^ch less Europeans can live. 

If we have not yet obtained Post Office reform, it is as- 
sureclly not Lord llardinge’s fault. All his acts prove him to 
be quite alive to the advantages of rapid and cheap communica- 
tion and exchange of opinion. We understand that during the 
spring of 1847, he sent home the Post Office Papers with a strong 
recommendation that the suggestions of Mr. Riddell, the Agra 
Post Master General, should he sanctioned. 

On the present system, there are two rates of postage for 
Newspapers ; two annas and three annas according to distance. 
Letters all pay according to distance and weight ; a quarter 
tola or one-fourth of a Rupee being considered a single letter. 
These rules largely affect the prices of the presidency News- 
papers in the Mofussil, and enable all who wish to send small 
letters to club together, and thus transmit a dozen advices or 
letters by a single postage. It was soon ascertained that na- 
tives did so, and that merchants employed collectors of these 
scraps of letters in different quarters, who on salaries of five or 
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six pound a year collected and transmitted letters at decimal rates, 
and in the same way received packets containing bundles, the 
contents of which they delivered according to their directions. 

The rules now proposed will meet these difficulties. A one- 
anna stamp will pass Newspapers from one end of India to the 
other, and, though lightly taxing Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
readers, will largely benefit all Mofussil ones. Proprietons 
must benefit, as the reduction will now induce many Mofussil- 
ites to take daily papers. In regard to letters one rate of half 
an anna or three farthings is suggested for all distances, one- 
eighth ol’a tola (Rupee) being however the weight of a single 
letter, BO that there will be little if any advantage in an agency 
between the Government and letter-writers and receivers? At 
present the North Western P^vinces alone .pay any postal 
revenue to Government. The ^present income, we believe, 
is about £10,000, but double UktiX amofint is swamped in 
the expences of the other presidencies, leaving a deficit of 
a Lakh of Rupees on all India, which is expected to in- 
crease to five as the first effects of the new scheme. The 
Post Office revenue has however lately increased ten per 
cent, per annum and under such an imjmlse as is proposed, 
letters and newspapers will vastly increase, so that it is not too 
much to expect that eventually a gain will be obtained instead 
of a loss incurred, by the new arrangement, independent of Go- 
vernment packets being carried free. Should, however, this 
hope be disappointed, it will still be the interest as well as the 
duty of Government to remodel the Post Office Establishment. 
I'he whole system, especially in Bengal, is discreditable to an 
enlightened Government. There is no\% Tittle or no check on 
the delivery of letters, and while the Post runs at the rate of 
ten miles an hour westward of Benares, the letter bags are 
still carried around Calcutta on men’s shoulders. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta have reason long to remember 
Lord Ilardinge’s warm approval in August 1846 of the measures 
for the improvement of the Calcutta conservancy. All such 
reforms have every where obtained his support. Biit to a com- 
mercial people perhaps his removal of all restrictions on trade is 
his best rec»mmendation. Throughout British India, trade is 
now free, and even in almost every Native State the worst res- 
trictions have been removed. The town duties not only of such 
places as Ludiana and Umballa, have been abolished, but those 
of Surat yielding eleven Lakhs of rupees have been released.* 

• It iH only fair to sav that the Salt Tax was Bimultaneonslyuicreosed at Surat, butflie 
loss to Oovemment in that town alone by the new arrangpirieitt was estimated at Ibnr 
Lakhs ; the duty levied on Salt being seven, wbUe the town duties removed were eleven 
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No sooner was the Jullunder Doab annexed than all transit 
and town duties were annulled, and those of the Cis-Sutlej States 
soon followed. In Central India the example has been followed, 
ro that -with exceptions, so few as to be scarce worth mention- 
ing^Aiin in India is now taxed at single points on the mat 
or on the SeaWrd. In the North Western Fro- 
T^MM lMsaid Customs Line has been reduced from a double to 
ffeMjHwfai t would that the state of the Exchequer permitted 
removed. The Sutlej and the Indus aro 
nm« free of imposts, to the sea ; and, under British 

influeoA^wonsiderable reformation in customs arrangements 
has bMlUfected in the Punjab. Cotton cultivation has not 
been liliprected, and we understand that a full report on this 
important staple is now before Government. 

Lord Hardinge ^ok great interest in the endeavours for 
the cultivation of tea, and authorized its enthusiastic pro- 
moter, Dr. Jameson, to commence plantations in different 
quarters of the lower Himalayas. The present price that Indian 
Tea fetches is an earnest that England will be independent of 
C'hina for this essential of English life, at least as soon as the 
Chinese can grow their own opium. 

Thus much has been done or laid in train duHng Lord 
Hardinge’s administration of forty-two months. His benefits 
to the services have not been less real, though not so apparent 
as those to the state. 

In the first place by reducing the exMttditure within the 
income, no retrenchment of solvies has oeen made. And no 
rational man can, fo^ moment* Suppose that England could con- 
tinue toehold India ft* an aHhdal loss of a million and a half. As 
then iris not likely to part with its brightest gem, sooner or 
later all servants of the state must pay the penalty of undue 
expenditure, be it on visionary schemes of war or of peace. In 
this then Lord Hardinge deserves gratitude that he has never 
wilfully allowed a rupee of public cash to be unnecessarily ex- 
pended : he has closely scanned and jealously scrutinized all 
attempts, however plausible, on the public pocket ; and when he 
has rewarded liberally, and freely abandoned present profits, it 
has been because be has sense and farsightedness enough to per- 
ceive that there is no reaping without sowing, and that in the end 
it is cheaper and better to pay well and to aet liberally than by 
stinted measures to cramp zeal imd retard improvement. 

But far more than in mere pecuniary matters are we indebt- 
ed to Ins Lordship. The spirit of consideration and kindliness 
that has prevailea throughout his administration, not only to 
those anmndbim and eigoying bis personal soci^, but to all 
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officers of the state with whom he has had occasion to commu- 
nicate, has been marked. Under Lord Hardinge there has been 
no black-balling of classes nor undue encouragement of others. 
Men have been judged by their merits, — due consideration being 
paid to just recommendations, especially in favor of sons of me- 
ritorious officers. Himself a thorough soldier; the Governor- 
General has always upheld the civil authority as necessarily 
supreme, but he has discouraged all jealousies between Civilians 
and Soldiers, and has taught that each is most honored in best 
fulfilling his duties. 

All branches of the army, European and native, are indebted 
to him for distinct acta of favor. 

To his advocacy when Secretary at War, seven Company’s 
officers are now indebted for being Aides-de-Camp to the Queen. 
And at this moment it is believed that he is ^striving to obtain 
for the Army a senior list. The Company’s regiments in the 
three presidencies are indebted to his voice for their extra cap- 
tains. Additional pensions have, at his recommendation, been 
allowed to widows of officers killed in action and dUo to the 
heirs of native officers.* 

Free quarters have been allowed to all ranks at Lahore, the 
families of European soldiers have been allowed to join them 
both in Sindh and the Punjab, a measure that, considering Lord 
Hardinge’s precise notions on military questions, can only have 
been caused by his strong desire to make the soldier as comfort- 
able as possible, since none more than himself saw the objections 
to crowding Kurachi and Lahore with European women and 
children. 

On the close of the war of sixty days, whiJe the Trcasuiy was 
still empty, a gratuity of twelve months’ batta was granted not 
jonly to those who had been actually under fire, but to all 
who had arrived at and above Bussean, by a certain day. For 
months of exposure in Affghanistan and Burmah half this 
amount of Batta was granted ! 

The European soldier’s kit by a General Older of February 
1846 is now c.nrried at the public expence: the Sanatarium 
of Dugshac and the Barracks for European Artjjlery at Subathh 
are the work of Lord Hardinge in continuation of the best 
act of Lord Ellenborough’s Administration. 

The boons peculiarly affecting the Native Soldier are not 
fewer. The pension of Sepoys disabled by wounds in action 

• We preenme that the sallant Lord Gou^^h referred to this boon, when in a part 
ins epee^ at his own hospitable table the night before I^rd Hardinge left Simla he 
o^^ed,— " The noble lx)rd (Hardinn) bad done much for the army ; both for the 
living and the dead— he had made both more comforuble r 
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has been largely increased ; in some cases from one rupee eleven 
annas to four rupees, in others from four to seven rupees per 
mensem. By an order of 12th February 1846 the benefit of 
these pensions was extended to Sepoys of local corps.* 

By Government orders of 15th August 1845 the long-vexed 
and dangerous question of Sindh Pay was decided, and troops 
in that province were put on a footing with those in Arracan. 
In February 1846 the same rates were granted in the Punjab. 

Hutting money was allowed to the whole Native Army by 
Government orders of August 15, 1845, and on the same date 
an order was issued authorizing sepoys to put in plaints in all 
the Civil Courts on unstamped paper.f 

Sepoys wounded in the battles of the Sutlej received rations 
gratis while in hospital, and when scurvy broke out among the 
wounded Europeans, the Governor-General’s own State tents 
were instantly pitched for the accommodation of a portion, and 
he constantly visited both Europeans and natives, talking to the 
former and expressing his commiseration of the sufferings of all. 

These are some among the many benefits conferred by Lord 
Ilardinge on the Army of India. As already observed Sir 
Kobert Peel gave testimony in Parliament that he was 
regarded by the Army of England as its friend, “ because 
he teas the friend of justice to all ranks of that Army^^ He 
has at least equal claims on the Army of India. Here he has 
equally been the friend of the Sentinel, the Subaltern, and the 
Veteran. He has equally sought the welfare, the happiness 
of all. Before he had put foot in the East, he had advocated 
the interests of i^s exiles, and now that he has shared in their 
danger^, and partaken of their honors ; now that his name 
is foi* ever connected with the glories of Mudki, Ferozshah, 
and Sobraon, history will designate him like his illustrious Cap-, 
tain, a “ Sepoy General.” His interests and theirs are now 
one, his honors have been won by the Indian Army, and on a 
hundred occasions he has already borne testimony to the merits 


* Pit) it is diat tlicse Corps which, as m the cases of the Nuaseri and Siimur 
Battalion were present i\t Bhiirtpur and during the Heikh Campaign, are not called 
“ Irregulars, ” instead ff being misnamed “ Lociils,” and acc.ordiiigly underpaid. They 
would to a man volunteer for general service, and havmg litUe fellow-feeling with our 
sepoys oTtil few prejudices would be mvuluable light ti'ootis. We feel satislied tliat their 
case could never have been rightly brought before Lord Hardinge, or diathe would hove 
put them on a proper footing. We have heard diat oii an occasion of reviewing one of 
^e Gukha Cordis, Lord Hardinge asked a zealous Hibernian officer how it was the 
men were so small. “ They get such small pay," was the answer. We presume he 
meant to say that higher rates would obtain finer men. 

I- We should have preferred to have seen the Sepoys hutted or rather Barracked 
by Government The present system of hutting is mjarious to discipline, and might, 
wittuiut difficulty, be improved. 
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of that Army, and he will doubtless always be found among its 
warmest friends. We may venture to remind him that much 
is expected at his hands and first and foremost it is confidently 
hoped, that his voice will advocate the Furlough memorial, if 
indeed he has not yet satisfied the Home Government, that, 
much as it is the interest of their servants to be permitted to 
visit England, it is immeasurably more that of their masters 
to induce them periodically to go there. 

Though thoroughly a utilitarian. Lord Hardinge is possessed 
of a fine taste, and and is fully alive to the beauties of Art. 
When in Paris he refused to touch a Picture from among the 
master pieces in St. Cloud, as he would not set an example of 
spoliation ; but he now carries to England purchased specimens 
of Art and Nature from every corner of India, louring his resi- 
dence, he encouraged the preservation and repair of the magnifi- 
cent works of Eastern Architecture around him. On the occa- 
sion of his visit to Agra in October 1845 he frequently visited 
the Taj Mahal, the Fort and the Palace. Finding that some of 
the large slabs of stone from the Palace had been removed, and 
that the marble railing was lying ruined and unfixed, and 
the w'hole place much out of repair, he reprehended such dese- 
cration, ordered the pavement to be restored, and the injuries 
to be repaired. After causing every enquiry to be made to 
ascertain the original design of the Kfitub Minar at Delhi, and 
finding that neither descriptions nor old drawings gave any 
authority for the grotesque ornament placed on its summit by 
(Colonel Smith, Lord Hardinge directed its removal. 

To the Archaeological Society of Delhi, ii^stituted mainly for 
the purpose of exploring the various ruins of India, Lord 
Hardinge has afibrded his encouragement and assistant^, nnd 
.has placed at their disposal the services of an ofiicer distin- 
guished for his skill as a draughtsman. 

The Revenue Survey of the J ullunder and Cis-Sutlej States 
has already been nearly completed ; others in Kajputana and 
Central India are being set on foot ; and no sooner did Mr. 
Thomason, the able Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, project a 
College of instruction for Civil Engineers at Kiirki near the 
head of the Ganges Canal, than the scheme w^ sanctioned, and 
an excellent officer of the Engineer Corps, Lieut. MacLagan, 
placed at his disposal as its principal. As sanctioned by the 
Governor-General, the Grand •Trigonometrical Survey will 
also soon be extending its operations into Kashmir and to the 
banks of the Indus. 

Thus in no department are we aware that Lord Hardinge 
has been found wanting to the extent of his opportunities and 
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the means at his disposal. He carried on war in all its details, 
like a thorough Soldier, and has since in all points encouraged 
liie Arts of peace like a practised and farsighted States- 
'inan. 

His last public movement was a Vice-regal visit to Lucknow. 
The public had been for months on tip-toe at the prospect of 
annexation, though the whole tenor of Lord Hardinge’s career 
might have satisfied people, not only, that he would not at the 
last stage of his career open a new and wide field of diplomacy, 
but that under any circumstances and at any time, he would 
not annex Oude to India in the manner many desire to do. 
Our opinions regarding the great Indian difficulty” are un- 
changed since in No. 6, June 1845, our pages propounded what 
might honestly and with advantage to all parties be done for 
Oude. ^ 

Indian officials cannot be too careful to read treaties in their 
spirit as well as in their letter ; lest it be thought that like the 
Romans of old we diplomatize only to deceive, — that our paci- 
fications are only truces. We sliould not only disdain suoh 
practices, but prove to the world that we do so. jifj 

Premising thus much, we w'ould ask those honest and aUi 
men who advocate the annexation of Oude if, in their opifnan^ 
the Treaties with either Oude or Hyderabad contemplated our 
ever obtaining another rupee from those countries ? If such he 
the case, on what possible plea can we take to ourselves tenri- 
tories, because they are mismanaged, more especially when there 
is no concealing from ourselves that much, if not all, of this 
mismanagement, l|as been caused by our own measures. No, 
if mistakes have been made, let them be honestly amended, as 
they 'would be with Burdwan or with Bctteah, or wdth any other 
private estate. Appropriation is no more the remedy for the 
mischiefs of a Principality than of a Zemindari. We mn^t 
abide by our treaties, public as w'ell as private, whatever be 
the inconvenience. If Oude and Hyderabad nlfairs are really 
as disordered as they are declared to be, let us by all menus 
temporarily, or if need be, permanently assume the management 
of part or all, but justice and tiie faith of treaties forbid the 
appropriation of ^a rupee of tlieir revenue to the general pur- 
poses of the Indian Cjoveriiment. It w'ill be n reward, 
ample and sufficient, to recover large tracts from anarchy, 
and to bring under our influence a numerous population 
with whom our only connexion can be that of paternal 
protection. Twenty or fifty lakhs of revenue will not in- 
crease our strength so much as may the love and gratitude of 
people thus, rescued from oppression. Above all we shall have 
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preserved our reputation for justice and good faith — we nhall 
still be recognized as the reverers of treaties. 

As the time for delivering over his charge drew near. Lord 
Hardinge became restless and impatient. We have heard him 
likened to a school-boy on the approach of holidays. He now 
counted the days till his release. And can it be wondered 
that, at his age, after an absence from his family approaching 
to four years, and borne down with such labor as at any period 
of life is scarcely endurable, his heart should now bound at the 
prospect of release — of return to domestic happiness. 

Tlie bare periisal of our faint description of Lord Hardinge’s 
Indian career may enable the reader to judge of a Governor-Ge- 
neral’s labours Petitions and appeals, every measure Military, 
Political, or Civil ; every arrangement, medical, scientific, police, 
or revenue, with the hundred miscellanecyis matters of the 
three presidencies, are all liable to be referred for his decision. 
The responsibility and anxious thought, the amount of business 
and of office work which it entails, is almost beyond belief, 
and is to be surmounted only, by ability, method, punctuality, 
and great industry. 

In these attributes and in sound good sense, in quick 
perception, in judgment, in resource, and in calm prompt cour- 
age, we believe Lord Hardinge to be excelled by few living men. 
His memory is good, though not exact, vividly remembering 
facts and general circumstances though not particular words. He 
seldom forgets faces, even though names escape his recollection. 

Among other qualities, eminently useful, in his high station, 
by which the Governor-General was distinguished, one of the 
most marked was his tact and management of men’s minds, in 
soothing animosities, reconciling adverse spirits ; and ^wheit 
.differences proved irreconcileable, in conciliating to himsell 
the good will of both the contending parties. Contrary to i| 
practice too common in India, Lord Hardinge may be said to 
have been on excellent terms with almost every individual with 
whom he had to transact business. He expected every man to 
do his duty conscientiously.yet in marking his disapprobation of 
neglect or slackness, his manner was so kindljr, gentleman-like 
and consistent, as seldom to give offence. Many difficult ques- 
were offered for his solution j and his arbitration was de- 
manded even in personal quarrels, • 

Nor was Lord Hardinge’s career less marked by moderation, 
we might almost say, by modesty, in his public as well as in his 
private capacity. The unassuming General Order directing 
the proud march of the captured Sikh Ordnance to Calcutta 
when contrasted with the ** Song of Truimph,” which heralded 
the reivan of the Gates of Somnath to Hindustan, migh9\^ 
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addu<^ in illustration of the former ; and the latter was most 
conspicuous in the quiet and unpretending style in which he 
travelled, and which marked his daily rides. Lord W. Ben- 
tinck himself was not more unostentatious : and often, even, 
the neighbourhood of the enemy. Lord PL might 
MvIliiRn observed riding about with a single attendant. 

habits were abstemious and regular. He was liberal in 
nklDspitality ; no days passed in which visitors did nut sit at his 
ilK4llent board ; and twice or thrice a vreek large parties were 
given, to which all strangers were invited. He was at first sur- 
prised at the independence of the Indian service, but freedom 
of opinion when allied to due subordination was too congenial 
to his nature to win disapproval. We have said that Lord 
Hardinge was .considerate and kind, and we repeat that he was 
so to all whether distant or around him. His letters and orders 
were always courteous and gentleman-like ; never betraying 
anger or forgetfulness that those addressed were gentlemen, and 
that even if wrong in jparticular cases their motives may 
have been right, or that their previous services may have deser- 
ved well of the Head of the Government. All this is undeni- 
able, but we fear it is equally true, that many who have parta- 
ken of Lord Hardinge*s nospitality have left his house annoyed, 
rather than pleased. They have considered themselves inten- 
tionally slighted, because the Governor-General had not sepa- 
rately addressed his conversation to them. Wounded vanity is 
hard to deal with, and we believe that had Lord Hardinge been 
able more frequently to divert his mind from cares of state to 
the frivolities aroui^d him, he would have been what is called a 
more popular man. On our own experience we can testify to 
his dcIBire to be affable and attentive to his visitors. He was 


klways indignant if his staff appeared to fail in their duty to . 
guests ; but it was not always easy for an elderly man worn 
oown with labor from early dawn, to remember the especial 
case of every pompous Field Ofiicer or self-complacent Civi- 
lian. To take wine and say a civil nothing was seldom omitted, 
but the special remembrance of each individual s peculiar case, 
was often wanting. This we know gave offence, especially to 
those, who, having applied for private audiences, were refused 
them but invited to dinner. 


This refusal of audiences has also offended many. Lord 
Auckland gave them, but regretted it, and recommended Lord 
EUenborough not to do so, but His Lordship was more ready of 
speech and more at home at a Levee or an Evening Party than 
was Lord Hardinge. We are, however, of opinion that both 
were quite right Audiences waste much time: they ^ve 
adB^^tages only to the forward and presuming and to parasites 
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of the Presidency and Simla. Every man can tell hie etoir 
by letter or viva voce to the Private Secretaiy. If there is 
much in him, it will not require an audience to elicit it ; hie 
name, character, and particuhtf merits are better known at Army 
and Government iiead-quarters than in any other service in 
the world, and Lord Hardinge was the last man in the world to 
intentionally neglect an individual, high or low, who had in any 
manner, by courage or by ability, distinguished himselfs* indeed 
by Ilia hearty and cordial converse he soon won his way to such 
mens’ hearts.* 

In Europe, Lord Uardinge’s duties required the smallest 
modicum of official correspondence, and up to his sixtieth year 
he had little or no practice in writing ; but restricting himsdf 
in his minutes, memoranda, and letters, as in hjs speeches, to 
facts, and attempting no sort of display, the products of his 
pen may be placed without disparagement, hy the side of those 
of any Statesman of his day. Clear and distinct in his percep* 
tions, he has always desired to master every subject before him, 
and would never be satisfied with slurring over questions im- 
posing even the necessity of perusing voluminous papers on 
matters often affecting only the particular interests of an hum- 
ble individual, but which he perceived did involve a principle. 

This was a notable and a valuable feature in his character. 
He took large views of all questions. , Ue saw them as Gover- 
nor-General ; looked on them from the arena of Europe, as 
affecting England os well as India, and not as referring to a puti- 
cular class. Such men are needed for this country, and it is 
on this account we consider, that, as a geneypal question, India 
can be best supplied with Governors > General from the British 
senate. Large and enlightened views, influenced but not warp^ 
by local experience, with ability, is what is wanted in India. 
The due admixture of European and Native talent is one 
great secret of good Government ; a no less one is the intro- 
duction of fresh minds and fresh talent in all places from the 
mother country. 

Because Lord Hardinge was always cordial and kind to 
his Secretaries, some have jumped at the conclusion that he 
was unduly influenced by them. Far otllterwise. He was 
ready to hear the opinion of every man who had a right to 
give one. But no Governor-General ever more decidedly 
took his own line and chalked fut his own course than did 
Lord Hardinge. He is understood to have usually draughted 

• What we have eUted relates more eepeoielly to all eases of application for privsle 
interview, with reference to the obtaiumeut of iiersonal favours, connected witia any of 
the services. As lesai^ individuals, who have worthy objects to promote, nnotm- 
ne^ with any of the regular eerviccs, ardaxation of the rule, under proper asttie- 
tioQS, be at once politic and benefietaL 
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most of his own official letters of importance as indeed seems to 
have been the practice with Lord Ellenborough, and many of 
his predecessors. Lord Uardinge's quick perception at sixty 
enaoled him readily to master matters to which his previous 
habits had been alien, and to which he had before paid little 
attention ; moreover his experience on the stage of Europe 
enabled him often to throw new lights on the most abstruse 
Indian objects. 

.Accustomed, as a constant attendant, for twenty years, of 
Parliament, to turn night into day, he found no difficulty in 
reconciling himself to our Indian habits, and not only to be 
stirring with the dawn, but os an almost general rule to be at 
work one, two, and three hours before day light : it was this 
practice that enabled him to get through so much business and to 
appear more or lesj at leisure during the day. On an average 
however he could not have worked less then ten hours a day. 

He was regular in his rides and walks and took much exer- 
cise ; pacing his room or verandah he would discuss questions 
of interest with his advisers and Secretaries, and often 
with chance visitors, or those he met on tlie road. Many 
of the younger as well as older members of the service, in 
no way connected with his own staff, have thus been honored 
with his cordial and even fnmilur conversation on the most 
interesting European as well as Asiatic questions, and it was 
thus he elicited opinions on Indian subjects, and obtained an 
insight into the characters and merits of individuals On such 
occasions, it was no uncommon speech for him to make. — “ So 
and so rmis4 be a fiqe fellow, every one speaks well of him,” or, 

** it must be true or some one would say a word in his favor.” 

AfucK has been said and even written of Lord llardinge'a 
dispensation of patronage. We are among those who believe • 
that the four last Governors-General all dispensed theirs 
with scrupulous honesty, none more so than the late one. 
Like other mortals he has erred, but his nominations have 
been made carefully and with perfect ^ood faith. As in duty 
bound he has considered' recommendations from the Court of 
Directors where they were in behalf of deserving individuals, 
in the same way fhat he has recognized the superior claims of 
the sous of distinguished officers ; but in the whole circuit of 
his appointments we know scarcely an instance of his putting 
a man into a wrong place and Bot one of his wilfully doing so. 

We happen to be able to narrate the real circumstances of 
four of his most important nominations ; two of which were 
. at one time unreasonably arraigned. 

Lord Ilardinge may have originally thought that there was 
one^ther officer in the Army who would have made a better 
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Adjutant-General than Colonel Grant, but he considered hia 
strong claims, his long departmental experience, his excellent 
business habits, his recent gallant services in the field, his severe 
wound, and last perhaps not least, — but by no means the ground 
of the appointment as some would say — his connexion with the 
brave Lord Gough, and confirmed him in the appointment in 
which he had officiated throughout the war. We know, that he 
I is now perfectly satisfied with the choice he made, aAfi we are 
not sure that if he had to choose again he would not give the 
first instead of the second place to Grant. 

Mr. John Lawrence was known throughout the Bengal presi- 
dency as a practical, clear-headed, and energetic officer, who 
had for years as Magistrate of the turbulent city of Delhi, 
enjoyed the confidence of all ranks. When passing through 
Delhi, the Governor-General admired his bojd, frank manner, 
and was pleased with his activity in forwarding supplies, car- 
riage and stores to the army, as well as with the cheerful, manly 
tone of his conversation and correspondence. Before Colonel 
Lawrence’s arrival on the frontier, Mr. Lawrence was ac- 
cordingly sent fur to be employed in a judicial capacity in the 
Cis-Sutlej states, but the Lieutenant-Governor, remark- 
ing that he could not be spared at such a time from Delhi, 
sent up another civilian, who was considered a good ju- 
dicial officer. Some disappointment and even disappro- 
bation was expressed at what Mr. 'riiomason had done ; and 
when at the expiration of the war, a Commissioner was re- 
quired for the Jullunder Doab, Lord Hardinge again selected 
him, and has assuredly had no reason to regret his choice ; nor 
has a single voice ever pretended to assert that he h{i8 failed 
in his duties, while those who know him say there are *few 
• better civil administrators in India. No man is more satisfied 
of this than Mr. Thomason. 

Colonel Gouldie is our third instance. We doubt if the 
Governor-General had seen him twice when he made him Au- 
ditor-General of the Bengal Army. Colonel G. had been for 
many years a pension Paymaster, and Iind acquired a high 
character as a man of business. He joined t|}e Army, and was 
found to be a good soldier, a shrewd, sensible man, however 
employed. This Lord Hardinge ascertained from various 
sources. We have it from an mnouruble man that he was 
casually asked by Lord Hardingh what was Colonel Gouldie’s 
character, and that when he answered favourably, his Lordship 

replied **that is much what Colonel and Major said,” 

mentioning persons equally disconnected as our informant, 
with Colonel Gouldie. At the time we refer to, Lord Hardinge 
had recommended Gouldie to the Court of Directors fo2^e 
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apTOintment ; though some months later when he was sent for 
to oe told of his selection, he had not the slightest idea of the 
purpose for which his presence was required. 

In the same manner Mr. H. M. Elliot was selected as 
Seeretary to Government in the foreign department. For a 
whole year preceding the vacancy, Lord Hardinge would ask, 
in conversation, all sorts and degrees of persons as to Mr. 
Elliott (maracter and ability. Thus without, as far as we are 
aware, ever having seen him, he selected the man whom the 
voice of the services voted the best qualified for this important . 
ministerial office. 

We might adduce a dozen other instances equally to the 
point. Every man cannot have his wishes nor perhaps all his 
deserts, but it may be fairly asked, where was the high influence, 
or what is called thp interest, of Littler, Currie, Elliot, the three 
Lawrences, Thoresby, Wheeler, Campbell, Mackeson, Mac- 
Gregor, Birch, Colvin, Sage,* Benson, Gouldic, Edwardes, the 
four Abbotts, the Bechers, Lumsden, Holmes, Napier, MacLa- 
gan, Taylor, Beadon, and a host of others whose names Lord 
Hardinge probably never heard of before he reached India ; 
before they approached him ofiicially, or were presented to 
his notice as suited to certain offices. 

Although we have already exceeded the limits usually 
allowed to a single paper in this Review, we must not alto- 

S ither omit mention of the cordial reception given to Lord 
ardinge by all ranks of the community of C^alcutta on his 
Lordship's return from the North West Provinces. Com- 
mendatory and congratulatory addresses poured in on him, and 
the wann expressions of the commercial, civil, clerical and 
milfti^ community of the metropolis of India, will be found 
not only to bear out the anticipations with which we opened . 
this article but our own statements may possibly appear cold 
and heartless when contrasted with the glowing and affectionate 
terms in which they have recorded their sentiments. 

At the meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta at the Town 
Hall on the 24th December, a letter from the Bishop was read 
by the Chairman^ regretting that indisposition prevented him 
attending the meeting, and in warm and energetic terras, pro- 
posing that a statue be voted to the retiring Governor-General, 
towards the expence of which the writer expressed himself 
ready to subscribe £200. Ylk can only find space for the fol- 
lowing portion of the letter : — 

“ To no one of our greatest Ooreraor-Generals was such a task assigned 

• We readily bear our teatunony to Ckdooel Sage'a seal and abOi^, we wiih we 
eonl^add to hie nrbaaiiy end ooneiderataneae. There are many ahoaea hi the De- 
partb^ of Pnbike Works, bat ttwy are more Hkely to he remedied by the If ililirT 
Boerd, woiking vnih and throng EseeutiTe Engineera than by iiritating a body of 
zealoaa and honorabla oAsers. 
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by Providence, as was allotted to liOrd Hai'diiif^e. His victories at tlie mo- 
ment of conflict were only equalled by his discretion in avoiding ail pre- 
vious causes of irritation, and by his moderation and wisdom in the use of 
his success. 

None of our bravest Governors had the happiness of conveying, and 
at once, to a fierce and tumultuous population, such wide-spread blessings, 
social and moral, as the Punjab has already received. 

Nor con I forget the other services of my Lord Hardinge, the honor he 
has shown to the Clinstian Heligion on all occasions, bis jjroJiil^lpn of the 
eontinuance of public works in tlie Lord's Hay, his encouragemntof Col. 
Lawrence's benevolent Asylum at Kussowli, and the impulse he has given 
to public education by instituting periodical examinations into the learn- 
ing and good morals of the candidates for employment. In fact, Lord Har- 
dingc has crowded into one short administration all the services of the high- 
est order, both military and civil, which have commonly been divided 
amongst several much longer ones." 

Several natives took the opportunity, at this meeting, in 
enthusiastic terms, to express their gratitude to Lord Hardinge 
for the benefits he had conferred on India, and, entirely approv- 
ing of the address, as far as it went, proposed to add to it the 
following paragraph : — 

“Wo cannot on the occasion of your Lordship'^' departure refrain from 
expressing our grateful admiration ot the lustre which your beneficent policy 
in the encouragement of education, your resolute adherence to peace until 
war became inevitable, and your paternal solicitude for the welfare of the 
peojilc cntrust(>d to your charge have shed on your administration. Brief 
as your sojourn has been you ha\e represented the high minded benignity of 
tlie British sceptre no less than its miyestic splendour, the peaceful virtues 
of the Cliristian statesman, no loss than the indomitable courage of the 
British warrior, the humanizing influences of British ascendancy no less 
than the invincible force of British arms.” 

Some discussion ensued ; the only differqpce of opinion being 
ap to whether the sense of the proposed additional paragraph 
was not expressed in the address already prepared. Wltb; the 
consent of all parties, it was finally determined to insert a few 
' words, exhibiting the purport of the amendment, in the originsd 
address. We give the document in full as presented on the 
28th, placing the additional paragraph between brackets : — 

“ To THK Right Honoubarle Lori» Viscoukt HAiimsaE, G. C. B., 
&c., &c., Ac. 

My Lord, 

The Inliuhitfluts of Calcutta addressed your Lordsliip on the occasion of 
your return to the Presidency, and declared their sense of the distinguished 
services rendered by you to this countiy. In acknowledging that Address 
your Lordsliip expressed your conviction^ that a pacific course w'as the one 
nest calculated to promote the honor and interests of Great Britain and 
tlie welfare of the people of India. We feel that in this belief your Lord- 
ship commenced your administration, and that it influenced you until War 
became tlio necessity of self-defence. We can desire no happier future for 
India and England tlian that this sentiment should prevail with our rulers, 
and no more glorious achievements, when forced into tlie Field, than those 
which, under Divine Providence, have won imperishable honour fm: our 
Anns-on the banks of tlie Sutlej. 
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We ounnot permit your Lordsliip to lay down the high office of Oovemor- 
Oeneral of India, and quit these shores, witliout repeating our admission 
of your distinguished career. History perpetuates the memory of great 
public benefactors, — and its pages, which have already recorded your Lord- 
ship’s early services to your countiy, on tlie most desperate field of modem 
times, will glow with the bnlliaut addition made to them after an interval of 
thirty-six years, the greater portion of which has been subject to the ordeal 
of public life. 

[In .tfifr-^same pages, and in the traditions of a grateful people, will live 
the recollection of the wise measures by which you have encouraged educa- 
cation, and contributed to the permanent improvement and happiness of 
those committed to your charge ] 

We desire. My Lord, to have and preserve in Calcutta some personal 
memorial of one who has received the highest honours from his Sovereign, 
and the thanks of his couiitiy'men, while ruling this great Empire : we 
desire it. My Lord, as a testimony of our respect for your private and, ad- 
miration of your ]iublic character, aud as a legacy of deep interest to those 
who will come after u&f 

We have, therefore, to ask that your Lordsliip will permit a committee 
to place itself in communication* with you for the puiqiose of canning out 
the object we have in view, and it reroaiiis*for us only to bid your flordship 
farewell, and to convey to you our earnest hope that it may please the Al- 
mighty to bless you with years of health and strength, to enjoy the honours 
you have nobly won, and to deserve yet further the gratitude of your coun- 
try, by enforcing in the Senate that principle of enlightened rule which 
recognizes IVace as the surest guarantee for the prosjienty aud happiness of 

m ankin d.** 

In an appropriate and feeling reply, Lord Ilardinge expressed 
his gratification at the liandsome testimony of the approbation 
and personal regard of the inhabitants of Catolte* and in the 
course of his speech thus gracefully recommended cordiality and 
unanimity between *the two great classes of the community : — 

“ It IS also very flattering to me to observe that this Address has been 
agreed to by the united voice of the Eiuropeau and Native Inhahitaiits of, 
this great City, the cajiital of Her Majesty's Eastern Empire ; and 1 may 
allude to this fact, because I am impmssed with the hclit'f tliat the happi- 
ness of the Native population depends njion tlie existence of a thorough 
identity of interests among all classes of the community By the en- 
couragement of such a feeling, our power will be more (irmly consolidated ; 
our national character more pre-eminently exalted, and our influence more 
beneficially exorcised in ])romoting the prosperity of British India." 

The “ Friend of India'* of the 30th December, - in echoing 
the sentiments of the community at large, thus concludes an 
elaborate notice of Lord Hardinge's administration : — 

“ But we must draw this lengthened sketch of l.X)rd Hardinge's career to 
a close His brief adrainisteration has been crowded with events of the 
deepest interest and importance To it appertains the distinguished honor 
of having extinguished the last enemy left to us between the Himal^a and 
Cape Comorin, and removed the apprehension of future hoBdlities. I^liough 
his Lordship has been engaged in liurge military euterprizes which have 
termtffiited m making the ^1 of the British Government aa paramount in 
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Peshawur, as it is in Jessore, no one has dreamt of threatening him with a 
Parliamentary enquiry. His measures have been characterised by so much 
justice and moderation as well as vigor, that although they have resulted in 
an extension of territory ond influence which Lord Ellenborough himself 
might have envied, he has not roused the outcry of party hostility. He has 
reduced the numerical stieng^b of the army without weakening our means of 
defence ; and he delivers the empire to his successor with an excess of in- 
come over expenditure, and in a state of such tranquillity as to inspire the 
hope of largo resources for the future triumphs of peace." 

Before iiis departure Lord Hardinge must also have received 
the reports of the speeches made at the parting dinner given by 
the Court of Directors to Lord Dalhousie, and in them had 
an earnest of the greeting that awaits him in England. On 
the occiision referred to, the Premier of England, addressing 
the Governor-General elect, expressed his conviction “ that he 
' will show, as his immediate predecessor. Lord Hai*dinge, has 

* shown, that resolution in administering jijfstice, forbearance 

* towards all neighbours and foreign Powers, attention to the arts 

* of peace, and sedulous care for the improvement of the inters 

* nal condition of India, which are compatible with tb>i utmost 

* spirit, the utmost courage in repelling any aggression that 

* may be made — meeting and conquering those who choose to 

* constitute themselves the foes of the British empire in India.” 
The Chairman of the Court of Directors, himself a dis- 
tinguished member of the Bengal Civil Service, at the same 
dinner, when proposing the health of Lord Hardinge, eulogized 
him no less than Lord John Russell had done. 

Thus, amid the plaudits of the people whom he had ruled 
and already stamped by the approbation of the home authorities, 
has closed the administration of Lord Hardinge. 

We bid adieu to his Lordship with every hearty goo<K«vish. 
He found India held by a discontented Army, threatened 
by invasion, and almost bankrupt. He has, in all serses, righted 
the vessel, restored confidence to our Ranks, to our Allies and 
our Dependants; replenished the public purse, tranquilized 
the Frontier, and brought peace and security to the long dis- 
tracted Punjab. He has already been rewarded ; but a Vis- 
county and a Pension is a small portion of his recompence. His 
best reward is in the conviction of his own noble heart that he 
has honestly and bravely done his duty ; that he leaves behind 
him more than a hundred millions ^honi he has largely blessed 
by enlightened and just measures; jmd that returning to his Na- 
tive land, he is regretted by those ne leaves behind and warmly 
welcomed by men of every shade of opinion, as the pacific 
Warrior, the happy Statesman ; the man who in reality “ brought 
Peace to Asia I ” 

X 1 
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Art. Vn. — 1. Manners and Customs of the Hindus; hy the 
Revd. T. Acland, late Chaplain at Cuttack^ Midnapore^ dtc., 
f Murray s Home and Colonial Library J . London^ J. Mur- 
ray, 1847. 

2. Tive years in the East, by R. N. Hutton, 2 vols. London, 
Lonfifim and Co., 1847. 

S. ,Poems, by George Powell Thomas, Captain, Bengal Army, 
Author of “ Views of Simla." London, Smith, Elder and 
Co., 1847. 

4. Real Life in India. London, Houlston and Stoneman, 1847- 

If the supply of new books relating to India be not in excess 
of the demand, we piay congratulate ourselves on a growing de- 
sire among our brethren at home for information regarding the 
afiPairs of the Eastern world. In our last publication, we review- 
ed a batch of new works, principally illustrative of military life 
and military adventure ; and we have now before us several vo- 
lumes, which have appeared since the issue of the September 
number of our journal, and which demand from us, as Indian 
Beviewers, at least a passing notice of their contents. Tlicse are 
books of a lighter class. But the English press has recently sent 
forth works of higher pretensions, more solid character, and more 
enduring interest,* whilst from the oj>posite extreme of ephcine- 
rality we are deluged with an almost incessant stream of fugitive 
pamphlets on the passing topics of the day. If, we say, the sup- 
ply of such works bf not in excess of tlie demand, wt may con- 
gratulate ourselves, not unreasonably, on the interest felt by the 
preftefVTgeneration in the affairs, great and small, of our Indian 
Empire. 

Of the works whose names we have placed at the head of this 
article, the first is written by an English clergyman, a chaplaiu 
on the establishment, who came out tr) India, a few years ago, 
accompanied by his wife, but leaving liis elder children in Eng- 
land. To these children he addressed a number of letters, wliich 
since the dcAth of the reverend gentleman — for he died after a 
brief sojourn ambngst us — have been collected and placed at the 
disposal of the editor or publisher of Murray's Home and Co- 
lonial Library. They form /he last number which has reached 
us, of that valuable publicaticm, and not the least interesting of 
the fifty which have appeared. 

In the month of July, 1842, Mr. Acland, after an eventless voy- 

* Aaong dMM an iha livw of Bisbop CwTi* and Dr. Yotra, whieh wa pnipoM 
kngtocoBByar. 
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age, found himself comfortably located in Calcutta. The Arch- 
deacon invited the new arrival to take up his residence with him ; 
“ but having already accepted the oflFer of the bishop,” he “ was of 
course compelled to decline this” invitation. He remained about 
a month in the City of Palaces and then started for Midnapore, 
having been appointed to the ministerial charge of our southern- 
most Bengal stations. Of Calcutta Society he says nothing ; his 
book is one long illustration of life at an out-station. '^And it is 
not the worse for that. Every touch-and-go voyager has some- 
thing more or less preposterous to say about life at the presidency. 
Mr. Acland's letters have a 'spice of originality in them, because 
they are devoted to minute descriptions of Mofussil life and Mo- 
fussil Society, with all their components of bad dinners and good 
feeling, jungle-shooting, cigar-smoking, snakes and brandy and 
water. 

There is, indeed, nothing better in Mr. Aefand’s book than the 
sporting anecdotes, which are scattered thickly over his letters 
and told with a gusto which shows this reverend gentleman 
to have been a keen sportsman. Thirty or forty years ago, when 
the Church Establishment in India was a bug-bear to European 
politicians, it was alleged as a reproach to our Christian ministers, 
that they were in the habit of going out to shoot monkeys, 
and sometimes excited thereby tlie indignation of the natives.* 
Mr. Aeland, it appears, had a taste for monkey-shooting and 
every’ other dtscnjition of sport. Tigers and bulfaloes — birds 
and bears — nothing came amiss to him. With a gun in his 
hand and a solah hat on bis head, he appears to have been 
perfectly contented. His atdiievements in the jungle he nar- 
rates with spirit; but with something less than the usual 
amount of > ain-glorious self-satisfaction. We could^*«Imost 
wish that he had not narrated them at all. 

’ The Indian sporting world has too’ efficient an organ of its 
own to render it necessary that we should meddle with this part of 
Mr. Acland’s book. We would direct our attention to other 

* “It 18 not," vfTote Mr. (afterwords Arohdeacon and Bi^iop; Corrin, to Mr. 
Sargent, in IHl.S, “ tbat tlie evangelization of India is a hopeless project, or that to 
attempt It is attended with political danger; for the story General Kyd produced in 
tlie house of House of Commons, to shew the danger of mterfiBring with the natives 
is bodi erroneously stated ond ridiculously applied. The idea of grave ministers of 
religion going out to shoot monheys, would not have been entertained in any other 
connexion but as supplying an objection to missions. But the young men were not 
destroyed by the nauves ; me elephant on whiA they rode took fright at the clamour 
of lamentation and displeasure raised by tly people on the monkey being killed, and 
plunged into a deep place of the river Jumna, when the howdah on which they sat get- 
ting loose from the elephant's back, the young men were drowned. General Kyd wmild 
perhaps say he had seen chaplains in India shooting monkeys, and he should at the 
Mine tima hsve thc caudouT to state that none of that description made themselves 
obnoxious to the natives by their religion, and oonsequentiy tiiere is notiiiiig to fear 
from an establishment of that kind. ” 
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incidental topics — not following iiny particular order or arrange' 
ment, or endeaToiiring to give any connected account of our 
author’s brief Indian career. There is no novel information, and 
there are no profound reflexions in Mr. Acland’s series of letters. 
It would be unreasonable to look for either in such a book ; — but 
it is not without suggestiveness. We have here the first impres- 
sions of a man of mature understanding — one who evidently 
writes dfl^ood faith — who is hampered by no foregone conclu- 
sions — Who is bent neither on manufacturing a book nor on 
making out a case in obedience to the claims of publisher or 
party. 

That he is very often mistaken — that he sometimes is betrayed 
into very ridiculous blunders, writing as he does without investiga- 
tion and arriving j)er saltum at unwarrantable conclusions — we 
must in honesty admit ; but we cannot question the sincerity of 
the writer nor severely reprehend his errors. The Kditor of the 
Colenial Library mtiy not be equally blameless. Tltere are pas- 
sages in Mr. Acland s letters which ought to have been expunged 
or published only under protest. 

Here is a passage of this description. Writing of his brief 
sojourn at Madras, Mr. Acluud observes : — 

“ When yon meet m tlio street with a native who is at nil acquainted with 
you or who wishes to express hih thanks forauythini:f, instead of merely saying, 
“ Thank you," or “ How do you do T ho presses Ins hands Am eve*, and 
Bays, “ Salaam sahib." Some Kiiglihli persons, on going out for a M-alk, may 
be 8oen to cany a whip, with irkirh, tj the tmtirett are nt «// tnmhlewme, they 
lash them; but this m a crurl pravtive. Ladies are i>re>ented by the heal from 
walking abroad here, and gentlemen seldom do so, hut go about in what are 
called palanquins which J willdvscnlie hereafter. When we ride luit, however 
swiftly we .go, a man cafu d a wolte niiis by the side ol the camtige We ore 
obl4^J[jl get up here at about half-past five in the moniing, and then we go 
out nf a drive, or in the palanquin ; at half-post seven the sun is too powerful 
even for that c.xorcixj : we tlicii retuni home, take a cold hath, and hreaKfuBt. 
balf-pa.st si.\ in the evening we arc enabled to go out again a little. In the 
middle of the day wc take a nap." 

The English reader will not improbably infer from this that 
the European residents of Madras go abroad with whips in tbeir 
hands to chastise the natives walking in the streets. An En- 
glish clergyman says so, and it must be true. Mr. Acland has 
a becoming sens^ of the cowardly wickedness of heating one's 
native ser\’ants ; but we are inclined to think that ho soiijcwhat 
exaggerates the extent to wh^li the unseemly practise is carried 
by our English officers. At Wst we would fain hope tliat the 
following story, if not absolutely untnio, is at all events somewhat 
highly colored : — 

" I think I have told you how cruelk some of the people here beat their 
ServontB. I was standing with an officer in the porch of his house when 1 
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was lut at Midnapore, when his syce, or groom, brought his horse to the door. 
Gap^n L. turned to me, and said, “ i have not given that fellow a thrash- 
ing for a long time, and he ’ll forget what it feels uke, and grow lazy.” Now 
the fact was, the man was so attentive and industrious that Captain L. could 
not possibly find auy fault with him. However, he went down the steps, and 
on the pretence that the man did not hold his horse properly gave him several 
violent blows on the face and head, kicked him three or four times with all 
his force, and struck him on tlic back with a two-foot rule with such violence 
tliat the man was obliged to have his back plastered and bandejg^ up: and 
all this without the slighest fault on the part of the servant. 

Much as has been said about slavery, I do not believe that any of the 
slaves in Jamaica were ever worse treated' than are the servants of some of our 
officers here. The excuse is, that it is impossible to manage the Hindus with- 
out the whip ; but I never use it, and I am certainly quite as well seiwed by all 
ex^pting two. With these I am going to part, for they have been spoiled by 
living with a very violent man. L will give you on instance of the punish- 
ments I employ. . 

My sirdar always goes home to his supper at nine o’clo^ The other even- 
ing. after he was gone, 1 found that he had neglected to get the night-lamp 
re^y, so I was obliged to do it myself. The following morning, instead of 
thrashing him, I made no observation whatever on the subject; but at nine 
o'clock in the evening, when he came to ask whether he might go home, I 
said. You did not bring the night-lamp last night; I may want something 
else that is not ready, so for the next week you will not go till dl“\en.” This 
was a great nimishroeiit to him, and yet it did not degrade either the man or 
myself as a Dealing would do. At the same time 1 fully admit that the na- 
tives, by their slowness and inactivity, are sometimes very provoking ; but 
surely tliai i.s no excuse to the Christian who gives way to angry feelings.” 

It is impossible to read, without pain, such a passage as this, 
in a work written by an English clergyman, and published in a 
series of volumes professing to be, and in reality being, ** cheap 
literature for all classes.” A book written by such a writer and 
published by such a publisher has a stamjj of genuine currency 
upon It and is sure to obtain extensive circulation. The passage, 
moreover, is precisely calcululed to arrest the attention»dMl|iglish 
Reviewers, and wo are not surprised, therefore, to find that it has 
been largely quoted in the critical journals of the mother country. 
Our checks tingle with shame as we see this humiliating story ad- 
duced as an evidence of the ovepbeariug insolence and cruelty of the 
European in India towards his native dependants. The anecdote 
may be strictly true. Mr. Aidand speaks of wdiat lie actually saw, 
and we are constrained therefore to believe either that Af has deli- 
berately recorded a calumnious falsehood, or that Captain L. com- 
mitted an act which would have been justly visited by the loss of 
his commission. We hope, for t^ie sake of Mr. Acland’s reputa- 
tion, that the Captain L. thus hoi| 0 Tably mentioned is not the same 
Captain L. with whom he subsequently appears (see pp. 90-91) 
to have been on terms of intimacy and friendship. We hope 
too, that we are not to presume, because the circumstance is not 
recorded in its proper place, that the Christian minister did not 
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severely rebuke the man who bad been guilty, in very wantoness, 
of an act so unmanly and so un-Christian. 

As a companion to this story of cruelty to native dependants 
we give the following illustrative of the insolent hauteur with 
which, according to Mr. A eland, theBritish functionaries in Orissa, 
are wont to treat the independent princes of the neighbouring 
states : — 

** AnA^nAr 1 must mention some circumstances which to me rendered our 
expedition to Neilghur veiy unpleasant ; they relate to the manner m which 
our' party treated the Riyah. On tlie morning of our arrival, after our 
descent irom the hills, he came with a party of horsemen to cull upon us. 
We were just sitting down to breakfast, when 1 observed the cavalcade ap- 
proaching. I mentioned it, and proposed that, according to Indian polite- 
ness, we should go into the verandah of our tent to receive them. But the 
principal man of opr party said, “ Oh, lK)ther the fellow, w'o can't see him 
now and he sent a servant out to tell him so. 

In the afternoon the cBajah sent his man, corros|>onding to our chief 
gamekeeper in England, to ask when we should like the coolies to heat the 
jungle, and to say that he would join ns in the hunt. \Vc named the time 
and started accordingly, found the coohc.s in ivadiness, and saw tlie Rajah 
and his brother coming uiKin elephants 

Our party began to move on, when I asked. “ Will you not wait for the 
Rajah . ** 1 should think not." was the reply ; “ we doii't want the beastly 

niggers with us." And yet these ei^ih/ed men were glad enougli to make 
use of these Wastly niggers' coolies and elephants I stayed behind and 
had some talk with them 

The next day the two Rajahs called at the lent . they enlercti as 
gentlemen, and made the usual Indian suliitution. Witli the exception 
if mystdf. I do not think one of our party even rose from his chair hi the 
'ourse of conversation we spoke of the badness of the water we got. The 
Rajah immediately offered to send a man six niile.s inu> the hills to feteii 
4ome from a mountain stream. In little more than an hour ufterw'anls, one 
if our partv. feeling thii^y. wiit a sen-ont to ask the Rajah wheiher he had 
lol th at vriT ter yet In India, in s|>raking to a servant, you use the w'ord 
‘ tooi|if“^lfl#lch signifies “ you." In H|>cHkiiig to a gentleman yon say " ah," 
vhich means •• your honour." One or two of our party maile a {loint of 
laying “ tooin" to the Rajah, which was in fact a great insult The younger 
brother called upon us. 'flie chief of our party spoke t»» him ou the subject 
if the dLsturhances, althougli it had all l>f*en settled hv the (’omiiiissimier, 
ind gave him a regular blowing up. And now rememlier tliat all this was 
to a gentleman — an Indian it is true, hut still a gentleman, with a fine 
estate, and about hOOOf. a-year, from whom we were receiving every kiud- 
aess. and on whose laud we were hunting. Can it lie wondered at that the 
natives do not like us;»o well as might otherwise be expected 

The Rajah. I suppose, finding me more civil than the others, gave me a 
great mark of honour. He took me on Ins own elephant, while he acted as 
mahout, and whenever any roughness occurred on the ground he turned to 
warn me of it. 1 own that I did not^njoy the honour much. The elephant 
was covered with a crimson cloth, scr that there wore no ropes to hold by. 
The only way in which 1 could manage was to sit astride. It was really 
most painful, and I almost doubted wheiher I should ever he able to get my 
legs Uigether again. 1 had two brace of pistols witli me The Bi^iah ap* 
Iieared very much pleased with them, and, to make up for the rudeness of 
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our I ga-ve him one of tlie pairs. He was delighted, and I was sadly 
laughedat for giving anything to anigger. His palace is a fine white build- 
ing on the side of one of tlie hills.” 

Such a story as this needs no comment. There is an unfor- 
tunate circumstantiality about it which precludes us from ques- 
tioning its truth. 

It would be well if Mr. Acland had only written of what he 
actually saw in his excursions about Midnaporo anG^JI^ttack. 
When he travels beyond tbe pale of his own experiences, he 
sometimes loses his way and flounders into a quagmire of error. 
Here, for example, is something about the Salt-tax, which is not 
likely to do much good at tlie present time. The passage, which 
we have printed in italics, is worthy of Mr. Aylwin himself : — 

CuttSksh, Jtdy 4, 1844. 

“ I have mentioned the manner in which Europeans are apt to alienate 
the afieotions of the natives; 1 will now give you an instance of the way in 
whicl) tlie Government seek to conciliate them. It must he remembered 
that salt is a Government monopoly, that is, no person is allowed to prepare 
<ir sell It except by the ajipointment of Government. The cost *o them is 
about eight annas, or one shilling, per maund of eighty pounds, *Uey sell it 
for fmir rupees, or eight shillings, for the same quantity ; and yet so neces- 
sary i^ It to the natives, thtt if any man does not buy the usual quantity of 
Government, which is, I believe, about half a seer, or one pound, a-month, for 
each indimdml, he ts hrowjht by the poUce before a magistrate and sent to 
gaol, oil the presumption that, us he does not purchase salt, he must smuggle 
it 

Now the salt-manufaeturers receive a portion of their pay beforehand, and 
the rcinaiiidcr when the salt is ready. They belong mos% to the poorest 
classes, and their mode of working is very simple, merely collecting the sea- 
water. and then suffering it to evaporate in the sun. When they receive the 
first jiortion of their pay, they are told how nllich they will^ree^sive per 
maund, for the price varies slightly in different years. Last yea^ they were 
promised a certain sum; I am not exactly sure how much, W^BJfleight 
annas per maund ; and when they came to the salt agent for their money, they 
found that an order bad arrived b-oni Govemifient reducing the promised pay 
to six and a half annas ner maund. Of couree they were excessively angry 
and utterlv astonished; for one strong idea with the natives is, that an Eng- 
lishman will never tell an untnith I happened to be present at the time ; 
it oc(!urred at Pooree, in the neighbourhood of which ore some of the princi- 
pal sal^work8, if 1 may use so dignified a term 

Tho proper course for these poor people to have taken would have been, to 
have brought on action against (^vemment for breach of contract; but 
tliis they could not possibly afford. However, the magistrates of Pooree sent 
a strong remonstrance to Goveniment, and the consequence was, that they 
authorized the salt-agent this year to rSnfw the contracts at the higher price 
much to the delight of the poor 8al^mmufactul’e^B, who still lost a part of 
the promised price of last year; yet it Ts soarcely be credited that, before 
the tinifl for the second payment arrived, another o^er was sent down, redu- 
cing the price as they mdlast year, and thus again defrauding the poor 
wretches of part of their small pittance, for defrauding it is in the truest 
sense of the word. All these things are managed by four or five men, who 
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oompose what is nailed the Salt Board ♦ I may mention that the salt-workers 
have been sadly disturbed this year by the number of tigers. The- natives 
sometimes keep the claws of those which they are so fortunate as to kill, to 
make charms to keep off mischief." 

There is a passage of another class, which is equally surpris- 
ing. The griffiniftm it betrays is intense : — 

" When a man in India, I mean a European gentleman, wants a wife, he 
says to hj£^iend, “ I should like to get married." “ Well,” says he, “ why 
don’t yoli?” and forthwith he applies for leave of absence for a month. A 
month consists of thirty days, of which, say five are occupied in his journey 
to Calcutta, and another five on his journey back, leaving him just twenty 
days in which to make his selection, get itttrodiiced, make himself agreeable, 
propose, court, and be married. A nice prospect lie has for future happi- 
ness. But there is one curious result in this sort of marriage, and a result, 
too, which spreads among other people also. After a few years the wife loses 
her healtli and is /Ordered to England. The husband cannot afford to go 
with her, but he allows her about half his salary. At the end of two or three 
years, or whatever tiine*mny have been fixed, he viTites to his wife to make 
arrangements for her retuni to India ; and I have known two instances in 
which the husband was obliged to stop the allowance in order to compel the 
wife to return," 

People certainly do tell the funniest stories about Indian 
marriages ! It would seem as though no book on Anglo-Indian 
Society could be complete, without one or more prodigious ver- 
sions of the manner in A\hicb we take to ourselves wives in this 
land of enterjirise and exile. We sliull touch again upon this 
subject when we come to notice Mr. Hutton's book, but we have 
already, in former numbers of this journal, so fully exjiosed tlie 
absurdities which have been written on this fertile topic of the 
** Marriage-mart,” that it would seem to bo almost superfluous to 
revert to these exploek-d traditions of u by-gone age. 

AnotlmT surprising suitement made by Mr. Acland is to the 
cfiFecl^Gaf he could obtain no books at Cuttack. His lieolth 
had suffered — not improbably from the effects of too great 
exposure to the climate. A treacherous liver betrayed him more 
than once to the brink of death, and at leiiglh brought him to 
the grave. After one of tlicse attacks he applied to his “favorite 
doctor” for advice, and the medical gentleman said to him “ em- 
ploy your mind and stint your body.” “ Any amusement,” writes 
Mr. Acland, “ anything that could interest, excite or rouse, he 
recommended, but to avoid all unnatural stimulants as much 
as possible (I mean wine and spirits) and take plenty of exercise. 
If I do this, he says, I may leave all physic in the bottles and 
the leeches in the ponds. In aff3ordance with this advice I am 

* We nan scarcely imagine that the Supreme Oovemmeiit would lend itself to such 
a transaction ; we think it far more likely that it occurred through the culpability or 
negligence of some of the inferior agents who may have misrroresented the case to Go- 
venimeni. [This would seem to be a note by the Editor of Muiray’s Library.] 
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occupying myself in various ways. Booha it is impossible to 
procure^ so I have been training a horse for my wife'' A curi- 
ous statement this under any circumstances — very curious when 
made by a Christian minister at a station so near to Calcutta. 
It does not appear that Mr. Acland found it “ impossible to 
procure " from the Presidency, beer, wine and other creature 
comforts.* He was not long either in joining a mu^n-club. 
If Cuttack had no book-club, it must have been almos't'^e only 
station in India which was thus destitute. We would not have 
the English reader suppose that books are not procurable at our 
out-stations — that our cantonments are in such a state of literary 
destitution that a clergyman, for want of intellectual employment, 
is compelled to become a horse-breaker. There is one book, at 
all events, to which we may presume that he haJ^ access. With 
that one book in his possession a Christian piinister need never 
be utterly at a loss for the means of employing his mind.” 
But we will undertake to say, that without sending to Calcutta 
for books, Mr. Acland might at any time, had he taken the 
trouble, have collected, on loan, a very tolerable library. Our Chap- 
lains, we are bound to add, for the most part have very fair col- 
lections of their own. 

We make the.se observations not without pain, Mr. Acland is 
beyond the reach of the censure they may be thought to imply. 
He IS not responsible for the publication of his letters, and we 
are inclined to think that had he lived, no considerations would 
have induced him to publish them in their present form. The 
trutli is not to be disguised that the friends of Mr. Acland have 
acted with very little judgment and discretion, with vq^ little 
regard for the memory of the deceased, in identifying ikp with 
the present publication. It is not a work on the tiiAe^piige of 
which we would wish to see the name of a Christian minister. 
And this is the editor’s fault, rather than Mr. Acland’s. In the 
preface, it is stated with leference to the original letters, that 

one distinguisliing feature may be observed in the whole, viz., 

‘ a fervent spirit of devotion, which breathes through every page 
‘ of the manuscript. Such passages the editor has thought it 
‘ better to omit, as the advice from a father to his children, 

* clothed in the simple language he considered it best to employ, 

* though beautiful and touching in itself, would scarcely appear 

* interesting to the general reader.” Probably not; — but the 

* Yesterday morning C apt. W. sent to ask me whether I ^ould go out into the jungle 
with him and try to get some hares. 1 did not feel much indiued, as my yearly sup- 
ply of stores, such as wine, beer, candles, vinegar, &c. &e. had just arrived from Cal- 
cutta."— Payr 99. 
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result of the omission is very injurious to Mr. Acland. Some- 
thing of a more serious character is required as a set-off to the 
levity of the greater part of the correspondence. As the letters 
stand they convey an impression — not improbably a false one — 
that the mind of the reverend writer was set upon trifles — that 
the duties of his holy calling occupied little of his time and 
little ofhis attention — that hunting and shooting were the oc- 
cupations in which he principally delighted ; and that exposure 
to the climate in pursuit of this description of pleasure, ultimately 
ttoought him to the grave. We say that this is the inqiression 
%hich the perusal of Mr. Acland's letters will make upon the 
.mind of the ordinary reader. For this the editor is accounta- 
ble. We speak of the book simply us we find it ; and it may 
be — we hope id^is — a very incorrect exponent of the character 
and way of life of t^e reverend w’riter. And sorry indeed should 
we be if it vere to be thought in England that the ^olume before 
us fitly represents the habits of our Indian chu])hiins, as a 
body — that body which has numbered among its members, a 
Thomason, a Marty n, and a Corrie. 

Of the literary attractions of Mr. Acland’s book it is right that 
we should afford a saniidc. There are many passages of lively 
descriptiM' writing scattered tliroughout tlic letters — but none 
better than the following, lllustratl^e of a bivouac in the jungle 
after a day’s shooting. It is a clever piece of wood-painting: — 

“ .At six o’clock in the evening the sun wiis just setting us we Ihrer* 
sahlb^ returned from our day's shooting. 'J'lie magistrate is just washing 
his hands iii a chillunichce, or hros.-* luusiu. at the (hioi of llie tent. In the 
front-ground, on two chairs, are seated tlie doctor and m\ •.elf ; the former 
is lia\iii';,his long Icaniei gaiters or overalls juilleil off'. I linve one foot 
in tt cli i^rnchee of wanii water, the other resting on the hhick knee of one 
of nfr ^iTdnts, who is shampooing and cracking each joint of the toes. 
Now he has done that, w'qtcd the foot diy, put on the shoe, and is squet;:eing 
or kneading each muscle m* the calf of tlie leg. No one hut those wlio 
have exjiericnced it can have any idea what a luxury this is when you are 
very tired ! 

Behind ns stands a long-bearded turhiuKKl khitmutgar, with slterry and 
glasses. Our guns are leaning against the side of the tent, our hoi-ses are 
picketed to a tree dose by, and the grooms arc busily ruhhing them down. 
A hundred or a hundred and fifty black natives are separating into groups 
according to their cartes, and are lighting firos oil aroiiinl m order to cook 
their dinners. Behind the servant’s tent is a fire of charcoal, over which a 
black man is turning a hare, some portndges, a peacock, and several other 
results of our day’s s])ort. Close by' is another fire of wood crackling and 
sparkling, on which arc stewparis w^h salmon, oysters, &c. &c., which have 
come from England. ^ 

It grows late : tlie moon rises over the hills ; the fires blaze up in all direc- 
tions; I see the swarthy natives moving around them, and hear them 
chattenug or singmg their low monotonous song ; everything looks wild ; I 
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begin to indulge in all sorts of reveries — when a man approaches with Ins 
bands clasped together, and, bending low before me, says “ Cana meg” (din- 
ner-table). The peacock takes the jilace of the reverie; visions of the 
partridges and oysters flit across my mind ; and I run to help in demolishing 
a most substantial and well-earned meal I then go tomypalkee. The howl- 
ing of the jackals does not awake me, T am too well used to it; but at last, 
about two o’clock in the inomiug, 1 was aroused by a sort of sniffing and a 
scratch at the door. I guessed at once what it was, and debated for an instant 
whether I should open it a little and tiy the effect of my pistols, or call out so 
18 to rouse my companions, or lie still and leave him to himself. 1 dlli^mined 
311 the latter ; as, supposing I hod not killed him, my visitor might have 
jome into my palanquin and kUlod me before 1 cnuld get assistance. 1 
Lliereforo lay quietly witli a pistol in my hand; and I felt much happier when 
1 heard the hear at last trot off” 

It will be gathered from tliis extract that Mr. Aclaiid’s Hin- 
dustani is none of the best. The editor, it is irue, may have 
made matters worse ; but nothing can be more uitolerable than 
the spelling of all the Indian names of tilings and places used 
throughout the present volume. Many of our old friends are 
scarcely recognisable in their new dress : olhors arc so disfigured 
that It IS not without some difficulty we satisfy ourselves of their 
identity. This is discreditable alike to editor and to publisher. 
We should have thought that the excellent tact and sound dis- 
cretion of M r. Murray would have rescued him from an error, 
which publishers of less note freely commit — the error of entrust- 
ing the rcNision of books on Indian subjects to parties who know 
no more about India than about the regions of the moon. We 
ha\e detected no less than seven gross misprints in a single 
page. 

We now turn to ^Ir. Hutton’s volumes They are very hand- 
somely bound and neatly iirinted. Mr. ACdand's boo^has one 
great merit — it costs only half-a-crown. Mr. Hutta^^ costs 
vitfht half crowns, and is not worth as much as MrfA^tSnd’s. 
VVe know not how' to describe it better: than by saying it is the 
sublime of common-place. All that relates to India — the voyage 
tbitlier round the Cape and the voyage home by the “ Overland” 
route has not only been described fifty times before — but fifty 
tunes better. One miglit almost imagine that the table of 


• We may here mentiou that a book nf referenre, which wil^be of the greatest possi- 
ble 11 sp to the publishera of works n*latiug to Iiiilio, is now going through the press. 
It IB entitled the Oncutttl IiiU'rpretvr, and is tlie work of Mr. Stoequeler. It is a lexicon 
of iiidiaii words, phrases and proper names both of places and individuals — and may 
he said to combine the advantages of the Gaseleer with tliose of the Indian Vocabulary. 
A few sheets of the lulfrprt'hr have reached us ; and as far as we are able to base an 
opinion upon an examination of so small a portion of a laborious work, we may say 
that it appears to have been enmpded with great care, ana that it will materially assist 
the Btiiilies of the FliigUbU loaders of Indian works, and should never be abscut from 
the piihiiriier's parlour. 
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Contents was borrowed from some “ Voyage to the East Indies" 
written half-a-centiiry ago. Thus we have “ Chapter i ; New 
Acquaintances — Getting under weigh — Going down channel— 
Last of the English land — ^Bay of Biscay and its conse- 
quences — ^Dinner under difficulties — Occupation of Time at 
sea — Porpoises — Boneta — Method of Fishing." Then, “ Chap- 
ter II ; A funeral at sea — Sailor’s superstitions — Raising the wind 
— NautjKll . time — Lascar charm against sickness — The Fore- 
castle ghost — Sunday at sea — Sea life in the tropics — Falling 
stare — Yarns in the middle watch — A calm — Exchange signals 
with Jupiter — Grossing the line,” &c. All this, it must be 
confessed, is vei-y promising — very likely to stimulate the curi- 
osity of a reader in the year 1847 ! And when it is added that the 
filling up is alto'^ther worthy of the outline, the most sceptical 
student will dot harbour a doubt of the profound originality of 
the volumes. • 

Mr. Hutton's book is entitled Five yean in the Eavt ; but we 
gather from the verj' first page of his narrative that he commenc- 
ed his voyage in July 1844. How the interval between the sum- 
mer of 1844 and the summer of 1847 can be made to comprise 
five years, it would puzzle that great authority Cocker to deter- 
mine. Mr. Hutton, however, is a^rare of this ; and in com]>assion 
for our weak brains offers us a solution of the mystery. In help- 
ing us out of this dilemma he kindly enables us, at the same lime, 
to surmount another difficulty over which we should otherwise 
have stumbled. We could not conceive what manner of ship it 
was in which the adventurous author hud taken his passage, until 
we turned back to hi^reface. Such an eccentric course as that 
taken bv'''he Worcesffry on her outward-bound voyage, w'as quite 
beyond^te pale of our experience. The vessel according to 
Mr. Iiutton touched at Ascension, St. Helena, at the Cnpe, and at 
Johanna ; — what she was doing at some of these places would have 
remained a mystery to the end of our days but for the writer’s 
charitable explanations : — " It may perhaps," he says, “ be re- 
marked that the title is contradicted by the commencement of 
the book, in as much as the date of the departure from England 

* is fixed in July 1844, and that consequently the Jire years are 

* reduced to a little more than three \ some explanation is, therefore, 
necessary upon this point, as also to account for the circuitous 

' route puinued by our vessel and the number of places visited 

* without any apparent purpodfe. In the first place then as re- 
gards the misappUc|ition of title. The time actually occupied 
in performing the tour was upwards of five years, but as the 
various places were visited on different voyages, it would have 
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been necessary to have gone over the same ground two or three 

* times, or else to have omitted some portions. In order, there- 
fore, to give some slight description of every part, and at the 
same time avoid useless repetition, I have assumed a somewhat 

* unusual course, and have thrown the whole into one voyage, 

‘ which has thus been made to comprise, not only a greater 
‘ number of ports, than a vessel would ever touch at in one 

passage but also the events of others extending ovei^l^pwards 
of five years.” This is, at all events, a naive confession. Mr. 
Hutton’s Five pears in the East is, after all, then, a work of 
fiction. We have little to say against this, except that not being 
fettered by the demands of truth, lie might have* made his book 
a little more amusing. For an imaginary vovase this is the 
dullest we have ever read. 

But wc must glean from it an extract or tWo — and here at 
starting is one, wliich we take rather for its* snggestiveness than 
for any other characteristic. It relates to “ Sunday on board- 
ship." The passage is in no wise remarkable in itself. The 
same observations have been made in nearly the same words, 
by a score or two of modern writers. Thirty or forty years ago 
the history of a board-ship sabbath was told in very different 
terms : — 

“ It is said imd moreover is doubtless believed by many of the 
woiild-be-fjood people on shore, that there is little or no relipou to be found 
nt sea ; and thev iiniiRine that a Sunday is only distinguished from the rest 
of the week hy lieing only a day of idleness and sleep. 'I’o endeavour to 
rectify tins error, we will' give a slight sketch of the manner in which a 
SiiiidHv is passed on board ship. At six o’cloi'k in the morning the operation 
of hol\-stnning commonees and lusts for about u%hour much to^he annoy- 
ance of unfortunste passengers, who ai'e lying below, and are thik disturbed 
without ther.’ being the slightest jmssibiUty of dropping off to again. 
This being liniahed the deck is washed down and carefully swept, so that 
no particles of sand are left behind ; the hf at of the sim'in wai-m climates 
renders it j)erfectly di”y in a vciy short time, and the ropes are then coiled 
neatly down in faneiiiil devices suggested by the ingenuity of the men who 
take ^nt pride in the neatness of that part of the vessel to which they be- 
long. At eight they go to breakfast, and immediately afterwards commence 
cleaning themselves which with many is no slighi operation. By ten 
o’clock, however it is generally over, luid little knots usseiuble in the waist 
or on the forecastle, to wile away the time till five bells (half past ten ;) 
meanwhile the canieiiter and his mates ui'e occuuiei) in aiTonging benches 
upon the quarter deck, and covenng a small table on the capstan, with a 
Union Jack to sen’e for a pulpit; which process in technical language is 
termed “rigging the church At half ^ost ten the bell is tolled for a few 
minutes, and all ^le ship's company assemble “ aft" taking dieir places upon 
the various seats appointed for tliem. The serviee is then read ny the com- 
mander, with the surgeon for clerk, and so for from their beiim that want of 
attention which some people falsely suppose is exhibited. Bishop Heber 
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reiuu'ks in his jouraal, that he never rememhered having performed the 
service with so much satisfaction to himself, or to so attentive a congrega- 
tion as ho did from the rude pulpit on board the ship in which he went out 
U) Calcutta. The remainder or the day is spent by the greater i)art in read- 
ing, and by others in basking in the sun, which, if not a prontahle mode 
of employing the time is to say the leiwt of it harmless, and renders them 
happy and contented for the time ; wliich is at any rate bettor, than the 
manner in which tlie Sunday afternoon and evening are often spent on shore 
by those whose education should have taught them bettor. 

There may still be room for improvement ; and on board some 
ships we are afraid that there is a good deal. The manner in 
which, outwardly, the Sabbath is obser\cd at sea mainly dc])cnds 
upon the personrfi character of the captain. Among the ooin- 
maiiders of our passenger- ships there are many men of high 
religious priiiciiyfi ; and on the wliole we luive reason to rejoice 
that tlie Sabbath on boardship is so well observed in these times. 
When we think that'iorty years ago Henry Mariyn ri'eorded in 
bitterness of soul, the sufferings to whieh he was subjected on 
his voyage to India by tlie worse than indifference — the open 
scoffing irreligioii of his fellow-passengers, who made mock of 
his ministrations, and blasphemed the word of God, we cannot 
but feel thankful that now, we are even so fai* advanee<l towards 
a better state of feeling and e^mduct. The entries in M.irtyn’s 
Journal during the pas'.ago out are very painliil to e<)iiteinplute. 

On board his own ship," says the biograjilier this hol\ inaii, 
“ he regularly read prayer.^, preaelied once cNerv Sal»l)uih, hiinent- 

* ing that the ca[)taiii would not permit tin* perform.inre of more 

* than one service. This being the case, his iisefiilness in the 
‘ ship depended much, he coneeived, on his private ministraiituis. 
‘ Scarcelw^ day therertre ]iassed, without his going between the 
‘ deck|/lh^fc after asseinhhiig ail who were willing to attend he 
‘ read to them some religious hook, upon which he eommenteil 

* as he went on — ‘ S(Jine" attend fixedly — fitln*rs are hiokiiig 
‘ another way — some women arc einplo\ed ahoui their children, 

* attending for a little while and then heedless — .some rising up 
‘ and going away — others taking their place, and niiiuhers, espe- 
‘ cially of those who have been upon waleh, strewed all along 
‘ upon the deck fast asleej), one or two from the upper deck look- 
‘ ing down and listeoirig.' — Such is the picture lie draws of the 
‘ congregation below. The situation of things aho\e when he 
‘ performed his weekly duty on the sabbath was not, aoeording to 
‘ his own statement, more rnco^ijj’rtging. There, the opposition 
‘ of some and the int(tteiitioii of others put liis* weakness and 
‘ patience very strongly to the test. “ The passengers," as he 
describes it, “ were inattentive — tlie officers, many of them sat 
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‘ drinking, 80 that he could overhear their noise; and the captain 
‘ was with them. His own soul was serious and undisturbed by 
‘ the irreverence of the hearers, and he thought that he could 
‘ Jiave poured it out in prayer without restraint in defiance of 
‘ their scornful gaze." “ How melancholy and humiliating,” he 
could not help adding, “ is this mode of public ordinances on 

* ship board, compared with the respect and joy with which the 
‘ multitudes come up to hear my brethren on shore^*but this 
' prepares me for preaching among the heedless gentiles." This, 
at the beginning of the voyage — as time advanced, no improve- 
ment was visible either among the passengers or crew. The 
voyage was a tedious and distressing one. Martyn had been 
seven weeks on board, before the ship had p^ed the I^izzard. 
The vessel in which he sailed was a troop-sh^f-one of a fieet, 
despatched for the capture of the Cape. 'JJ^iere was bad weather 
— u great amount of sickness and a mutinous spirit among both 
soldiers and sailors. Martyn did his best — certainly in a most 
zealous self-denying spirit, devotedly and most painfully ; but he 

did notsucoeed. Soon we find this journal entry. “M .coming 

‘ in, said that many had become more hostile than ever ; say- 
‘ ing they should come up to prayers because they believed I was 
‘ sincere ; but not to the sermon, as I did nothing but preach about 
‘ Hell,” “ I hope this portends good,' he adds — but his hopes 
were di.sapjiointed and we find him before another week has 
ela])sed recording his further experiences in the following 
words : — 

“ September 22 (1806), Sunday . — Was more tried by the fear 
‘ of man, than 1 have ever been since Gad has calledjme to the 

* ministry. The threats and opposition of these me^ymde me 
‘ unwilling to set before them the truths which theyiSfllft Yet 
" 1 had no species of hesitation aboi^t doing it. They had let me 
‘ know that if I would preach a sermon like one of Blair’s they 
‘ should be glad to hear it, but they would not attend if so much 

‘ of Hell was iiroaclied. This morning again Capt. said. 

‘ ‘Mr. Martyn must not damn us to-day, or none will come 
‘ again.’ J was a little disturbed, but, Luke 1(J, and above all our 
‘ Lord's last address to his disciples, John 14-16, strengthened 
‘ me and I took for my text, Ps. 917. The wicked shall 
‘ be turned into Hell, and all the nations that forget God.' The 
‘ officers were all behind my back in order to have an oppor- 

‘ tunity of retiring in case of dislike. B attended all Ae 

‘ time. H — — as soon as he heard the text went, and said he 
‘ would hear no more about Hell. So he employed himself in 
‘ feeding the geese. J said I had shut him up in Hell, 
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' and the universal cry was, we are all to be damned ! How- 

* ever, God, I trust, blessed the sermon to the good of many. 

* Some of the cadets and many of the soldiers were in tears. 

* I felt an ardour and vehemence in some parts which are 

* unusual to me. After the sermon walked the deck with Mrs. 

* , she spoke with so much simplicity and amiable humility, 

' that I w^ full of joy and adoration to God for a sheep brought 

* horned his fold. In the afternoon went below intending 

* to read to them at the hatch-way; but there was not one of 

* them ; so I could get nothing to do among the poor soldiers.” 
Eight years a^erwards Bishop Middleton wrote, from on board 

the Warren Hastings, ‘'yesterday (Sunday) I enjoyed extremely. 
We had prayer^'n the morning, ^ter which I read a sermon 
to the ladies, liters, &c., and in the evening I preached to the 
whole party ; every t^ing was conducted with the strictest order 
and propriety. And in 1823, Bishop Heber wrote from the 
Grenville, “ since I have been on board I have often, very often 
thought of Hodnet and its neighbourhood ; and on Sundays the 
recollection has been still more forcibly brought to my mind, 
by the use which, on those days, I have m^e of my old ser- 
mons slightly altered, and by the contrast of the circumstances 
under which I now preached them, with the venerable walls and 
friendly well-known faces, which surrounded me when I last 
turned over the same leaves. Yet here, also, I have an attentive 
audience ; the exhibition is impressive and interesting and the 
opportunities of doing good considerable. The crew are very 
orderly, and the passengers, in general, sufficiently well disposed 
to acquiesce in the different arrangements, f which 1 have sug- 
gested jaft weekly and daily prayers;" and again, in his well- 
knowflV^*';ia/, “ All were attentive and the petty officers more 
especially heard me with jgreat apparent interest ” — he records 
too in another place the very surprising fact, that, although “ the 
congregation at church was very good, there were many absentees 
at dinner” — ^we might reasonably have expected the reverse. 
Heber, on one occasion, rebuked the sailors for harpooning 
fish upon the Sabbath, and the reproof was taken in good part. 
The office of the Bishop may in all these cases have done more, 
than the character *of the Minister, — and Heber had infinitely 
more judgment than poor Henry Martyn ; — ^but it is to the pro- 
gress of £e age that we must mainly attribute the gratifying 
change. In many of our principal passenger^ships there is 

• LeBu’ Lift of Middleton, 
f Life of Reginald Heber— bj bis widow. 
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now, regularly, morning and evening service on Sunday ; and there 
are some captains we might name who regularly summon their 
crows on week-days to morning and evening prayers. 

We now turn to a very different topic. Mr. Hutton having 
reached Calcutta treats us to the following very veracious picture 
of Indian society : — 

“ Having carefully threaded our way through the intiicacies o f numb^ 
of vessels we cast our own anchor about half way between the f8n and the 
town, and abreast the race-coursc, which is the principal place of fashionar 
ble resort, in the cool of the evening, when a scene ensues not unlike that 
in Hyde Park with only the exception of its being here upon a much 
smaller scale : Here may bo seen as fine equipages as in London, for the 
horses and carriages are all sent out firom England, at an immense expense* 
Tn addition to its being the favorite evening drive, the .^e course is one 
of the principal auction marts, for the sale of an articl.i!r%f which a large 
supply is imported annually from England : we allude w young ladies, who 
are sent out here as a more matter of speculation and in the regular busi> 
noss'liko manner consigned to an agent, whose duty it_ is to dispose of them 
to the host advantage. For this purpose a carriage is kept, in whigh the 
poor girl is placed, after having been made to look as pretty os possible, and 
IS driven about tho race com’se every evening, until she is seen, admired, and 
bought, by some rich old colonel whose age would befit the character of 
gi-jiudfatber bettor than a husband. Such preposterous alliances never 
turn out happily, as indeed how should they? YIHiat thoughts or widios 
can a young gin of seventeen have in common with an old man of sixty ? 
And such ai-c Indian marriages. The girl is perhaps considered lucky in 
liaviug caught a colonel, but can she look upon him in any other light than 
us a person kindly provided by nature to find her with mee^ to indulge in 
extravagance, and live in luxury, which die might otherwire have wished 
for in vain . but has it not been obtained at the price of happiness, and what 
is btill worse does it not involve a temptation to crime, which is almost too 
strong for human frailty to withstand ? So bare-feMd is the system pureued 
that should tlie agent (for tlie girl herself is not at her own diro^^) be on 
the point of, concluding an agreement with some yoimg mm wbtgtasix or 
seven himdred rupees a month, and suddenly hear of an old minf whl^as a 
thousand, and who wishes to become a purohasOT, the first engagement is 
broken off sans coremonie, and tho young lad^d affeotwns tr^temd to the 
new lover ! lly those means any girl that is not ab^lu^y ugly, can ac- 
quire afortimo. tlie only etook in trade that is re?^_beiiig*^ dr^ 
iid otlier yanitios, and tlie only art being that lolling giaoofiilly m a 
carriage.” 

If wc had stumbled upon this passage in a book published 
some fifty years ago, it would have exTciteddn us no suqirise. 
But that in 1847 any one should be found ignorant enough, or 
unscrupulous enough, to write ajd publish so preposterous a 
fable as this, is beyond our critietd coihpifehefision. Fifty yeara 
ago itwasgenefallybelievedthatOalcUttawftsasortof marriage- 

mart to which young maidens were sent out as regularly as bales 
of cloth and casks of madeira’. But nothing short of the most 

z 1 
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deplorable ignoranoe or credulity (for it is possible that during 
Ids mouth’s residence in Calcutta the man may have been hoaxed) 
could have suffered a writer to set down as a grave truth, in a 
work intended for the enlightened reader of the present day, a 
monstrous tradition which has been exploded for at least a quar- 
ter of a century. We are not sure that, even in Indian voyages 
written forty or fifty years ago, we have ever seen the case of the 
allegcf^itaiTiage agency stated so grossly and offensively as in 
the passages which we have just quoted. We need not adduce 
any facts, or any arguments, in refutation of so palpable a fiction. 
After what in former articles we have written on the subject, a 
bare expre8Bion*of condemnation will suffice. 

We were afr^ that we should have to censure another and 
much abler wtAt than Mr. Hutton, for maligning, with malice 
prepense — for i^orance could not be pleaded in his case — the 
wives of India. Cd^tain Thomas has narrowly escaped. He 
appears to have been on the point of making himself particej)s 
criminis with Mr. Hutton, but prose has triumphed over poetry — 
reality over romance. In a not very complimentary poem on 
Anglo-Indian Life, commencing, Drivellers, still drivellers to 
the end," Captain Thomas exclaims — 

Take we the Indian wedded life ; *twiU prove 
How mockingly blind contact and tlie strong 
Necessity of — nnion," mimic love ; 

How rare the heart's deep worship, tlie glad tliroiig 
Of pure bright impulses which fain would bmd 
The link’d of wedlock's chain, in fellowship of mind. 

First cornea the spinster vain and vapid rife 
With ready words, bland looks, and winning wile, 
o steal upon th^eaay name of wife, 

^With ill-play’d Uoui and interest's secret smile ; 
iUiUght boots It whose her heart— if heart she boast ; 

Her formal vows are hia whom wealth hath favored most. 

Frail vowa ! their swift^nfringement lacketh nought 
But fitting time and tempter; some brief time 
Pass’d with her soft, soft lord and sickness ( sought 
Bather than found) quick warns to kmdlier dune ; 

Then Heaven send sa« friends round her, or her course 
WiU tell wild paaaion^ tale— lost fame and late remorae. 

Ab ! there it is ; truth at last. The book of separation, we 
know, has many sud tales recorded in it. But as to the rest, 
Captain Thomas knows 'that there is no lack of married happi- 
ness amongst us. He may Imve poetised a little on the subject 
(no harm in that) but he is great a lover of truth to leave 
ffie poison without an antidote. These linesf’ he says in a 
foot-note, “were written in India, when my knowledge of 
England was bounded by the recoUectioiis of a lad of sixtoen. 
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But I have now arrived at the conviction that disinterested and 
happy marriages are at least as common in India as they are 
in England.” There is something rather ambiguous in the word- 
ing of this ; but we acce})t the apology and recognise a better 
meaning in it than tlie words literally imply. 

Besides it is evident that Captain Thomas, though, under the 
influence perhaps of a little superfluity of bile, he may have 
taken incidentally a jaundiced view of domestic life India, 
has a much more cheerful philosophy — a more sustaining faith. 
The illustrations of Indian married life, scattered through his 
volume, indicate a more cheerful philosophy — a more sustaining 
faith. It is very plain that the writer of the following hnes — and 
others of a similar tendency might be quoted — has no very bad 
opinion of Indian wedded life. The sentimenjAf those verses 
is not worn out. Among the myriads of scntiurental pieces that 
we have read wc are not sure that we have evbr alighted upon one 
embodying the same train of feelings as is expressed — and very 
felicitously expressed — in this little poem : — 

“ PAMILIAB VEB8ES. 

Di'iir lady, lioitour'd lady, I bring bock to you again 

The treaHUi'e you uoiiaign’d to ine m mingled pride and pain ; 

— From exile and its dreary pomp bark to our native aborc, 

From rveiy taint and peril free, your treasure I restore 1 — 

"J'lS true the tender plant you gave la now a blooiniing flower. 

Blit iiHiight is ehaug'd diat I could keep unalter’d from tliat hour, 

Su\c Uiat a bud or two peeps forth tiiat was not there before. 

To iinike, inetliiiiks, the gentle flower ev’n fairer tliau of yore. — 

Yet if it meet your ga/e again, im pure and fresh as erst, 

Slight ]iraise ia mine, tlio’ lovingly its beauteous growUi I nurst, 

—Hail there been ranker in the bud, no core could save its bloom, 

No skill preserve its ininty, — it must have met it^ doom ! 

Then clasp her, clasp her to your heart! for rhisp her us you uul^' 

You raimot hold her wortli au great, but it is gi-eater still ; 

Yet let me own, while owning her full wortliy of your love, 

The praise to you alone is due, — you under Heaven abovt 

The following, too, is worth quoting. It will touch the hearts 
of many of our readers : — 

LINES WBITIEN IN INDIA ON 8ENDINU A DAUOHIEB HOME. 

Yes, it must lie ! the evil hour may be delayed no more. 

My balie, to stranger hearts and bands thou must be rendered o’er : 

And other ears diau ours must hear, haply unheeding t^o, 

The prattle of diat infant tongue, and other eyes must view 
Each childish joy that soon shall chase the first, lost tear away, 

That fulledi o'er tbine infant cheek upoi^our porting day. 

And many a feufiil surge must sweep 9ur child across the main, 

And mimy a rolling year must speed ere we con medi agniii ; 

And none may tell what hallow'd fane, or what unlioly slurme 
Strangers anil hirelings shall iip-biiild in that young heart of diine. 
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Yet BUiel^ they will keep their plight, and sure my child shall he 
wft ^ spotless purity ; 

MU Mlii ihou shall grow, HeaVn nurtur'd, os some sweet and beauteous flower 
our own loved Albion's breese, in merry Euglish bower ; 

Ana Gm will bless thee ; and sweet hopes, and blessed thoughts wUl rise 
From out fliy little sinless heart, like incense to the skies. 

Thought soon diall light tliose deep blue eyes, as day’s star liAfiimwe, 

Kissing its clear and bieezeless face when fair spring 

And, girt with thine own vir{{m grace, mine inIbuL i&p«rahaU j • 

Lov’d of the God thou fear'st above, and fondly bleat ImIo#. 

. But oh, when hearts now strange to then loyd thee long and well ; 

And other joys and otiier scenes luivc wrought their nleasant spell, — 

Say (while this life appears to fltee one long glad holiday) 

Wul prayer or praise of thina ger Mess thy parents far away ? 

And when, in later years, the day shall come, as come it must. 

For those, once strangers, since belov’d, to render back their trust ; 

Wlien age's btf^ing, youth's pure tear, and friendsliip’s whisper tell 
How hard to fi^te we long have lov’d it is to sa\ farewell. 

With pain thy^ntle heart will break the blended witchery 
For vs, whose very Ik'e and love are voietdess shades to thee ! 

The sleepless care, the heart-deep prayer, the pirtiirings in diought, 

That sli^ have triuk'd and trared thy path, tliu' tlioii beheld tlieiu not, 

I'he exile willingly nndoiig’d — prolong <1 tliat tlioii might's! reoji 
Its fruit, in added' skill to eliami. — afar— across the deep; 

— fT/nif shall their meed he ? dut^ cold, and sighs oil ill represt. 

And tlioughta Unit fain, like doves, would " fh away and be at rest " 

Yet go' Htill go' Uio’ well I know Uiou nc\er’iuon*'iiitt\si be 
The litde loving gentle Uiing that Uiou hast been to me ' 

The last work on our list has, at all events, the most attractive 
title. In s])ite of the scores of ^ulunles which have heuu written 
on tlie subject, a hook really being wluit it jirofcsses to he a des- 
cription of rra/ life in India would be a valuable contribution to 
our liieruture. A work containing a true aeeoiint of Anglo- 1 ndian 
Socicty-wwitb iiotbinj^ in it about the sale of \oung damsels — the 
enornio^^ quantity of eiirry that gentlemen eat i’or breakfast and 
the orrol'Jimus quantity of beer that ladies drink for hiiiclieon — 
is e\eii ill this year 1H4 7 (j, desideratnm >\hieh has yet to be siij)- 
plied. Of the work now before us, in a ^erv imperfeet state, \\i 
scarcely know what aeeount to render. The precise object of 
Heal Life in India it is difficult to gather from the sheets that 
ba\e reached us ; but tliere would seem to be a plainer stamp of 
utilitunanisin upon it than the title would have led us to sup- 
pose. We believe the little volume is intended to be a sort of 
vade nif'cinn for Griffins of all denominations, which being cheap 
and jiortable, tliey may eonvenienlly stow away in an odd corner 
of their portinauteau. Thcre«.s a good deal of useful advice in it 
— but we have looked in vain f«r tlie jiiquaiit ske^'hes of Anglo- 
Indian Society, wliirti the advertisement of the work led us to 
expect — though, if we are not much deceived by some occasional 
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touches thrown in here and there with a free bold hand, the 
writer might have given us some such sketches, had his inten- 
tions lain in that direction. From a chapter headed “ What ap- 
pointments to get, and how to get them " we take the following 
account of “ how to get” into the East India direction, which is 
at all events smart — it is the only connected passage which we 
can afford to quote : — 

“ An East India Director is one of twenty-four gentlemen tor 'whom the 
Grown and the Le^slature entrust, under certain ministerial control, the 
business of conducting the affairs of India. Once appointed, these gentle- 
men have a life interest in the office, although they go out every four years 
in rotation, to be suceeeded hy odiers who have alr^y held the office. 
The Directors are elected by the proprietors of East India stock, a consider- 
able body of persons, whose votes are determined by the number of shares 
or bonds they individually possess. These persons are be found in every 
class of life, from the peer and the general’s or civilian’^ widow down to the 
slop-seller, the latter having, of course, an eye to the smiles and patronage 
of the successful Director on whom he may bestow his vote. Freedom and 
indepoiideiice among these voters arc about as applicable as the same phrase 
used in reference to tlie ton-pound householders who select the representa- 
tives of the nation. Hero and there we meet with a consci-'utious pro- 
prietor ; but in nine cases out of ten a successful c.iection is the result of 
industrious canvassing, and the exertions and favour of the men already in 
jiower. 'riic process by which a gentleman reaches liis place among the 
“ Honourabhv conclave, w’hose offidal Ucale is Leadenholi-street, London, 
is almost uniform. Wo will suppose him to ha\e served or resided in India, 
acliicving u certain amount of aistinction as a civilian, a soldier, a lawyer, a 
mercliant, a sailor, — or indeed in any capacity, — or we shall suppose him 
never to have lusi ted India at all. He may ne a London banker oraci- 
devnnt China supercargo. There is no condition exacted of ^le candidate, 
either as to his age or his previous position in life Well ; he has made up 
his iiiiud to seek an East-1 iidia Directorship, for the sake of making his 
talents useful to his countiy, his fnends, and himself. He pro^'m^s a list 
of the propnetora — communicates with those among them who ^i^j^appen 
to enjoy the honour of his acquaintance — seeks through them, the mSkdship 
of others ; and having thus preiiiu'-d the soil, fertilizes it with good dinners 
and other pleasant bounties. He tlien, through the medium of letters insert- 
ed in the advertising columns of the public newspapers, announces his in- 
tention to the proprietors of East India stock, — apprises them of his re- 
markable qualifications for the trust he seeks — ^professes a scrupulous and 
intense devotion to the interests of tlie Indian empire — jiroiaises to call upon 
them all and solicit their sweet voices in propria persona, and winds up, 
declaring with desperate energy that he will proceed to tlie ballot at the very 
next vacancy, — a aeclaration he olteu finds it convenient to rescind. The 
day of election arrives. One or two competitors are in tlie field. The East 
India House— on that occasion a gentlemanlike sort of hustings — ^is the 
scene of active contest all day long. Tlie several committees move heaven 
and earth to bring the voters to tlie pq^. Ike proxies are duly registered. 
At six p. M. the glasses close, and the scrutineers^uiuounce the triumphant 
candidate. 

And for what has this often costly battle been waged ? Not. assuredly. 
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for pecuniaiy profit; for the Director receives but 3002. a year while in 
oflBce, and cannot s^ his patronage without violating the laws of his coun- 
ty. But it is for the honour and dignity of the office, for the occupation it 
nves, and the opportunity it affords the incumbent of mahing powerful 
mends by providing for tlieir children ; of reciprocating delicate obligations ; 
of paving the way to Parliament, or to some of the good things in the gift of 
Government, and various wealthy associations.’' 

We wish that we could have given a better account of the re- 
cent addctious to our collection of books relating to India, and 
the East. The “ cumberers of the — nitelves' already are many, 
and we fear that the number is likely to be increased. It is but 
fair, however, that we should remark in conclusion that Mr. 
Hutton 8 book contains matter relating to China, which is more 
valuable tlian t^t which concerns our Indian possessions. But 
we are writing of our Indian Empire and not of the pccu- 
lianties of the flo\jery land.” When we come to speak of re- 
cent works upon China we may perhaps revert, in more en- 
couraging language, to Mr. Hutton and his book. 
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1. Traveh of Lady Hester Stanhope; forming the completion 
of her Memoirs. Narrated by Iter Physician, 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1840. 

2. Memoirs of a liahylonian Princess, written by Herself, 
and translated into English, 2 voh. London, 1844. * 

3. Irby and Mangles' Travels in the Holy Land, f Murrays 
Colonial and Home Library.) London, 1844. 

4. The Athenaium. London, March 27, 1847. * 

Tn a laU; number of tliis Review, we selected “ Letters from ' 
Mailroa” as a sort of text-bo(»k for a light article* on Letters and 
Letter-writing in India. We now purpose — iloping that all Lady 
letter- writers are busily employed with their pens — to dwell a little 
tm Lady tra\ oilers, Gentlemen travellers, and travellers of every des- 
cription — all chiefly relating to a land in which all are interested. 

We an^ well aware that it is too lat<^ for any lengthy criticel opinions 
as to the merits of the norks at the head of this article. We shall 
therefoix* merely take a brief glance at eotsh, for the benefit of those 
wh<», like ourseives, had not rood any })ortion of most of them before. 

In doing (his, we shall endeavour to scatter a few general remarks 
concerning Syria, Ac throughout our ])agcs. 

“ Travelling is a fool’s jiarailisc.” We are coolly informed to this 
elfcct by a quaint iihilosophical Essayist, who, we must candidly 
confess, is right in part. Many men s minds are not sufficiently 
jircpared for travel — espi'cially those w'ho trat^^el for amusement : — 
new scenes and adventures may possess them with a sort of vTilgar 
ecstm;y and surpris(‘ : but that hallowed admiration, whic'h'4|m2ngs 
from aseusc of the sublime and beautiful in nature, is wanting in 
their souls. “ S<*e Naples, and then die *!” sounds very prettily to 
the ear. Rome, the Pyramids, Tliebes and Palmyra, come before the 
mind witli a Uiousand associations ; but the grand difference between 
minds consists in Uic nature of tliese ossociationB ; we must discover 
whether they savour of vulgarity or intellectual refinement. The rage 
of travelling has become universal ; everything is tending to increase 
the vast incendiary. No doubt, after reading “ T^ncred,” many of the 
fashionable world of England took it into their heads to pay a visit 
to Mount Calvary or Jericho. The “ Lady of the Lake” drew many 
thousands to Scotland : let us suppose that Mr. Disraeli’s Novel 
])roduced four enthusiastic departures for the Holy Land ; let us even 
8U])posc the victims of Romance, at diis moment, ^tnoeling in the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Are they kneeling in the pure spirit of de- 
votion ? — probably not. The act is accomplished, — the spell is brok- 
en ! They have knelt in the church of the Holy Sepulchre within the 

6 
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walls of Jerusalem. They will gladly return to their own land of 
civilization. They will then discover that “ mere place is nothing.” 
Civilization in Syria! The Holy Land has been, and is yet to 
he blest. 

An amusing reviewer in the Quarterly ^ some two or three years 
ago, in remarking on the literary and travelling talents of the Hon. 
Mrs. Dawson Darner, says^in dlusion to the fair traveller's having 
requested a lock of Mahommed All's hair to place in a collection which 
already* boasted the hair of Nelson, Napoleon, and Wellington, and 
been informed by the Pasha that in his will he would request Ibra- 
him Pasha to present her with his beard — “ Henceforth all genera- 
tions of Dawson^amer will swear by the beard of the Pasha !'' 

How characterestic is this of our age of practice and utiZity— trifling 
although the indent — be ! 

Colonel Napie^ however, when marching in Syria, from Nazareth 
to Naplouse, — the ancient Sychem, — holds beards in a different light 
Incensed at the intended villainy of his guide, who wishes to make off 
from the party, the gallant Colonel, in his “ Reminiscences,'' informs 
us that after thrashing him right well with the flat of his sabre, he 
took out a pistol, and swearing by the beard of the Projthet, that if he 
did not behave himself, a bullet should be sent through his head 
he once more sullenly took the lead.”* 

These summary proceedings with a deceitful guide, in tlie Holy 
Land, fown a curious comparison with the harmless audacity of a 
fair English lady’s requesting from Mahommed Ali, a lock of hair, in 
the land of Egjqit. 

In 1847, we read of the Pasha creating a disturbance in Alexan- 
dria : should his “ fits of insanity” continue, the Moslems may 
deprive the family of the Dawson Darners of his Vieard ; and this 
would be a want of gaUantr}^ of which the renowned Mahommed Ali 
would hardly be guilty. 

tTavellers, — at least nearly all who have been so bold a.s publish, 
—are distinguished by their grace and the liveliness which abounds in 
their narration, by the strfet attention they pay to the most tnfling 
incidents and things, — which in their hands seem to gather a sort of 
pleasant importance ; — and by their good-humoured manner of 
treating subjects abounding in grave or churlish discussion They 
have also just appreciations of the beauties of motlmr nature ; so tliat, 
with all these pleasant advantages, w'e find eveiy thing so ** lovingly 
and picturesquely done,” that the most stem critic is disarmed of 
severe censure, and the general reward of Lady travellers’ books 
becomes a fair share of praise. The “ Letters from the Baltic,” 
written some few years ago by m fair young spinster, — the more recent 
“ Year of Consolation,” % Mrs. Sutler, may be citq^ as two excellent 
examples of the travelling genius — there is no better word— of the fair 

Napier's Remifuscences of Sjria”-— vol. 2, p. 114 : an interestinff work, to whioh 
we would refer the reader, should he wish to bpooiue acquainted with the events of the 
war in_1840, and the tribes and bistoiii of Mount Lebanon. 
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sex. In most cases, well looked after by the vain Imrd of the creation, 
travelling ladies seldom trouble, themselves about personal security, 
or comfort ; and while the husband or brother is “ setting all to rights," 
Ae^ blue or black eyes of the fair wanderer roll about in search of 
incident and novelty, while she herself becomes the “ observed of all 
observers.” 

The authoress of the Letters from the Baltic," moralizes on 
board a large steamer, on quitting England for the land of Denmark. 
The vessel moves on ; all that remains to be seen of England is a 
blue strip on the horizon, “ which a finger may cover.” (How de- 
lightful it would be if eveiy spinster, on leaving England for India, 
could commence their observations thus :) “ And now even that has 
disappeared ; and 1 may turn with undivided attention to this little 
cluster of mankind, to this tiny epitome of the great world, who 
scarcely before had one interest in common, and ♦ii'te now all bound . 
to the same bourn, without, perhaps, two motives ih unison. What 
parts they intend to play on our tossing boafds by no means yet 
appear. Some are on the sick list already, others on the. verge of 
enrolment : some inviting, but not accessible ; others too forbidding 
in their sullen walk overhead, m the deep retirement of their macin- 
toshes, to make it a matter of interest — ^whether they be the one or the 
other.” Nothing can exhibit better the peculiar charm of style, than 
when, afn^r a severe storm, the steamer anchors in the harbour of 
Christiansand m Nonvay, and Uiey he beside another large steamer 
bound for St Petersburg, which had also put in for refuge. The 
English party visit their French neighbours alongside ; and the Lady 
traveller launches out into very poetry — which reminds us a little of 
poor L. E. L.’s description of a ball : — “ But there were beautiful 
creatures among this reckless crew', with falling tresseS and loose 
costumes, like pictures by Sir Peter Lely, a|id looks as light as if 
they had studied under the same royal patron, — and French viscom- 
tes with Shakspcarc — cut chins — and Italian Opera si^Q^Bwith 
bold hashing gaze, — and amongst the rest was a quiet, fair couhtry- 
woman, like a drop of pure chrystal midsi a row of false pearls. We 
longed to carry her off and give one of our party in exchange.”* 

We w'ould willingly have sacrificed these specimens — not Oriental, — 
to similar ones from the “Letters from Madras,” But the Baltic 
lady is just as superior in intellectual refinement to the Madras one, 
as Mrs. Crowe is to Mrs. Trollope. 

Egypt and Syria have, of late years, found able advocates and 
desenbers in those accomplished ladies, whose delight during a 
“ Yacht Voyage" in the Mediterranean, awakened their ambition to 
the performance of Diaiys and Jotyrzta>l8 Holy Landf. This 

* Letters froid the Baltic— Colonia] and Home Libytry— Nos. 10, Letter 1. 

f In the Quarterly, no. lAl, we find mentioned" Journal of a Tour in tlie Holy Land. 
By Lady F. Egerton.” “ The Englishwoman m Egrot. By Mrs. Poole.” " Diary of a 
Tour in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land. By the Hon. Mrs. Dawson Darner, 
1841,” &c. 
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may be called a new field of travel for the ladies. Italy and j^Gcr' 
many have been nearly written dry : So have, perhaps, Egypt and 
Syria. 

But the difference consists in the individual greatness of the tra- 
vellers in, and writers on, the latter countries. With these we imme- 
diately associate the names of Volney, Clarke, Burckhardt, Bichord- 
Bon, Buckingham, &c. The Howitts and the Countess of Blessing- 
ton, with a few others of similar talents, merely flit across our minds 
at the ihention of Germany or Italy. Syria is a land to which os 
time passes on, increased attention will be given. 

Prophecy has founded her power in that land, and every jot of it 
must eventually Jbe fulfilled. How wonderful are the expositions 
of the travellers we have named! Volney — an unbeliever — ^in des- 
cribing Syria, ^Is it a delicious countjy' ; and says, that the 
’ Greeks and Komans thought it not inferior to Egypt — Vol- 
taire— an unbeliiver also, but we think one; of a worse des- 
cription than Voldey — asserts, that ancient Palestine, or a 
great part of Sjria, was execrable as n countiy. The coolness of 
Voltaire’s assertion— made not from a knowledge of the subject, but 
merely as an attack on the tenets of the Christian religion — is suf- 
ficiently apparent in the confutations which exist in the works of all 
recent travellers, most of whom inform us that a great part of Syria 
is covered \rith the richest productions, that it is a higlily favtaired, 
and migbjt he. mode a very \aluablc land. Irby and Mangles, in 
comparing the picturesque iK'auty of the ruins in Kg}’[d and Syria, 
assert that, “ To an amateur of the i»iclim'sque, the ruins of Syria 
must have a decided advantage o\er th<»se of I’igypt, where an arid 
climate totally prevents there being the least spot of verduri; on a 
mined fabric, be it ever so old.” In Syria the mins are said to be 
surmounted by verdurq. Flowers embracing the jullars, and bushes 
hiding with their leafy canopies the stony nuriains of a great antifjui- 
ty — seems to heighten tlu* jileasure of the idtja that Sjria 
and her jK-ople will eventually be blc*st. In a beautiful spot, in this 
interesting country, far awLy from the land which her uncle, Mr. 
Pitt, had governed — England, tlie first in the scale of nations — on 
the rocky heights of Mount Lebanon, one of the most extraordinary 
women of her time lived and died. 

f-'ew works have e\(jr interested us more; than tlie “ Memoirs of 
Lady Hester Stunhofie." None lune csver afforded us m(»re severe dis- 
H]>]>oiutment than “ Travels.” Dr. M. is an excellent Boswell, 
and a pleasant rebiterof travels ; but he is — or perhaps the publisher 
is — a better book-maker than either. There never w’as a more, pal- 
pable case of book-mking than that exhibited in the last volume; of 
these “ Travels;” and we ventiMn to assert, for tl^c infomiation of 
Dr M., the publisher and all friends and admirers of Lady Stan- 
hope in Europe, that, although the work has been in India upwards 
of one year, in almost every Book-Club or Book Society, two thirds 
^of the third volume; remain uncut. It is difficult to understand how 
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the “Travels” met with success at homo. It nnist have been owing 
to the pleasant vein which runs through the “ Memoirs;” or, perhaps, 
the entiy of Lady Hester into Palmyra — escorted thither with a show 
of respect which likens her to Queen Zenobia of old — described as 
it is, would have caused any book to sell. 

Indian readers, from the nature of the climate they inhabit, are ex- 
cellent judges of quantity and quality; and knowing this fact, as we 
believe or at least hope some of the London booksellers do, and being 
unable to send the two volumes without the third, for Bc/hk Clubs 
or Book Societies in India, especially, the “ Travels of Lady Hester 
Stanhope,” should not have quitted England at all. There is a 
pleasant story current in India — though we cannot voucli for the 
tiiith of it — that a certain London book-seller, pi-ei^ous to foiwarding 
the required books to regiments and stations, causes the volumes to 
be perused and examined by his wife and daughters, in order to send 
out nothing but what is good. If the “ Travel8”*hud gone through 
this e.xccllent ord(*ab we do not think, at this ftioment, we should be 
writing about them in India. Nearly all that is very goo(k or worth 
knowing in the “ Travels” might easily have been thrown into the 
“Memoirs,” — and in these even copious omissions might have been 
made*; — and then we would have had one of the most interesting 
bfKiks of biography, mystery, anecdote, scandal, and travel, in the 
English laiigiuige, or, perhaps, in the world. We think three vo- 
lumes would have amply satisfied Lady Hest^sr, had ligr life and 
truvids been published before her death; the utilitarian spirit of the 
ag(* would have caused her to shudder in beholding six large volumes 
about herself, Dr M , and others in glaring red and gold. 

Lady Hester Stanlio]ie left England at the beginning of the year 
IHUI, The reasons she assigned for leaving her native hind, wc are 
informed in her “Memoirs,” wore “gmimdi^d ehiefly on the narrow- 
ness (»f her income.” The demon, debt, victimized tlie great Pitt, as 
it did the brilliant Sheridan: and his neice w^sis not left Lady 
Hester considered sufficient to support a “lady of quality" in England. 
Her healthy it is stated at the i.ommeiicftnent of the “ Travels,” hod 
mueli to do with Lady Hester s quitting the scenes of her former glory. 
Family alllictions — the death of England’s mighty “‘Pilot, who wea- 
thered the storm,” and that of a brother, who fell at Corunna — 
were hio severe tt) bear ; so the child of sorrow re-iolvod to seek relief 
in travel in order to disburden herself of the oppressive re- 
collections of life — a life once really brilliaqjt. Flattered by the 
king and many of the great lights of a great age, Lady Hester Stan-* 
hope appears to have secretly cherished a wish to be continually re- 
viTcneed on earth; and people of this description generally com 
menco business by defeating thow own ends, namely, by waging 
war with society and the human race. The consequence is, they 
Uki fn^qiienlly die ni'glected, and, in some cases, despised. It is a 
sad thing to forget that we are mortal, that the chief way of living 
happily here is to reconcile ourselves U) the changes and ingratitude 
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of the world. Lady Stanhope, although she looked beyond this 
world, yet could not stand the latter characteristics of it; so in 
Syria she died, unattended by a single European, to cheer her in the 
midst of her voluntary isolation. But the reader must pardon this 
short digression. After visiting Malta, Gibraltar, Greece, Gonstanti- 
ople, Ac. and residing some time in the great capital of the Turkish 
dominionsi Lady Hester resolves to winter in Egypt. After various 
adventurost of which a shipwreck near the island of Rhodes is the 
most interesting, and in which the lady displays that fortitude so 
ikaracteristic of Englishwomen, she arrives, with the doctor and two 
travelling eompanions, in Alexandria. The reader is probably aware 
of TihB hutoiical fact, that in the same year in which Syria was con- 
QMind, the conquest of Egypt commenced. (A. D. 638.) the religion 
of the Prophet, and the bigotiy and cruelty of the Arabs, spread about 
the same time over the plains of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Alexan- 
dria upwards of tifelve hundred years ago. yielded to the conqueror, 
Amroo; and tlie Moslems became the masters of the capital. It would ap- 
pear, from* the exertions of the present indefatigable Pasha, M ahommed 
Ali, that Alexander s fame will not only rest on that of the Ptolemies ; 
and, but for the few quips and cranks in the old gentleman's temper, 
Egypt might have a fair chance of becoming itself again. But we 
hope the time is near w’hen Egypt shall even be greater than “itself;” 
or far greater than it can ever be without Christian subjects and a 
Christian government. Mahomnied Ali, the reader may not know, like 
Bemadotte of Sweden, rose from the rank of a common soldier. His 
sitting so long firmly on a throne of his ow n making, has caused him 
to be more tolerated, perhaps, than anything else. Men w'ho raise 
themselves by the force of their owm exertions, command a sort of 
respect. A recent traveller says of the Pasha, comparing his cruel- 
ties (which comparison ig rather too severe) with these of the wanton 
Djezzar of Acre : “The extermination of the Mamelukes, the former 
lords ^ VEgypt, as regards the number killed, is perhaps nothing in 
comparison with the thousands who.se blorid cries out from the earth 
against him, but the manriVir in which it was affected brands the 
Pasha as the prince of traitors and murderers.* It ir said that the 
name of Ibrahim, his son, is a word of fear throughout Syria. The 
invasions of that country have certainly given good cause for this 
alarm. But, with all their faults, we bieliexe that no ca.stem rulers, 
have endeavoured to do so much for the lands they govern, in the 
shape of improvement as Mahommed Ali and his warlike son. Ibrahim 
Pasha, it is to be hoped, has been greatly benefitted by his recent 
visit to England. 

Never was political sagacity displayed to a more pleasing extent 
than when, during the last war in Syria, (the chief subject of Colonel 
Napier's “Reminiscenass,") Mehemet Ali and his 'illustrious son, 
granted England her usual privileges in Egypt, in the way of lettersr 


* *' Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petreo, &c. By J. L. Stephens, Esq.' 
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pafisengers, wd traffic, at a time when England was assisting in 
wresting Syria from the Viceroy, “ and transferring it to the sceptre 
of the Sultan." An excellent London Journal* has alluded to this in 
a very concise sketch of the career of Ibrahim Pasha,— and says truly 
that the act was “wise as well as magnanimous." To return to 
Lady Hester. 

After various adventures in Egypt, the most interesting of which 
is Lady Hester Stanhope's purchasing, for an extravagant sum, a 
magnificent Turkish dress — her sabre £20; her saddle £ 36 ; waist- 
coat and pelisse £50, &o. — and making some stay at Damietta — “ a 
large town on on elbow of the Nile" — the travellers leave Egypt for 
Syria. The voyage lasted five days ; and at length they found them- 
selves anchored close to the Port of Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, so cele- 
brated in holy writ. Lady Hester now fairly in the Holy Land, 
the departure for Jerusalem was next projected. The Mameluke 
travelling drtjss of the travelling “ Queen” is described by Dr. M., 
as very becoming. He says 

“ Slie was generally miataken for aome young boy with hia muatochioa not yet grown ; 
and thia asauiiiption of the male dreas waa a Hiibjert of severe criticism among the 
English who came to the Levant Strangers, however, would fretiuentlypaoo her wiUioiu 
any notice at all ; a strong proof tliat slie felt no awkwardness ; m wearing a dress which 
would otherwise have attracted, general attention. The fauiicas of her complevon was 
sometunea mistaken fur tlie effect of pamt” — J’o/. l,p. 103. 

The district in which Jaffa is situated comprehends three other 
towns of importance to the traveller in Syria — Ramlah,*Lydd, and 
Gaza. These towns are described by Irby and Mangles. Hamlah and 
Lydd (or Loudd) as the ancient Arimathea and Lydda, and Gaza as 
“ the frontier town of the laud of Canaan.” Hamlah is in the favourite 
road to Jerusalem. The reader is of course aware that the whole of 
the ancient land of Canaan is teniied Palestine — situated in the south 
west of Syria, — and that it coinpri.sed the cJlintnes of Judeea, Sama- 
ria, and Galilee. These are generally understood to define the “ Holy 
Land:" but the word “Syria” is now frequently mentioned as*unclu- 
ding Syria Proper, Palestina^ and Ph^itcta (of which the present 
chief remnant is Saide or Sidon, the port of Damascus). Dr. M. gives 
a pleasant desenptinn of Jaffa, Ranilah, the trip to Jerusalem, &c. 
But we have only space to give a curious passage exhibiting, in no 
small degree, the state of Lady Hester’s mind, and tiio eccentricity of 
her character : — 

“ At some period of her life, when ench an event appea^d very improbable, Lady 
Heater Stanhope hwl been told by Brotbere, the fortune-teller, that she was to make the ' 
pilgrimage of Jerusalem, to pass seven years in the Desert, to become the queen of the 
Jews, and to lead forth a chosen people. She now aaw the first part of the .prophe^ 
verified ; and she often openly, but laughingly, arowed that she hod so #nach faith in 
the prediction as to expect to see its final a|pompli8hment" — Pp. 207-8. 

The travellere enter Jerusalem— lately so •brilliantly described in 
“ Tancred" — by the gate of Bethlehem. 


• " Illaatrated London News,” June, 1846. 
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After their visiting Acre — “ the Accho of the old Testament" — 
anc^ making an excursion to Nazareth and other interesting spots — 
and meeting Sheikh Ibndiim (Burckhardt), the celebrated traveller* 
—we shall look for the party about Tyre and Sidon. The ancient 
city of Tyre — ^now a village — the once groat commercial capital, with 
which we associate Hiram, the king, the Lebanon cedars, and Solo- 
mon’s temple — the cedars having bwn conveyed by sea to Joppa, and 
from thence “ removed by land to Jerusalem" — (Irby and Mangles — 
Ohap. 4.*p. 55.) — this former scene of regal splendour comes in view. 
The distant view of Tyre is well described by Dr. M. He says : — 

" Its peculiar situation ou a tongue of land, witli tlir mins of some towers, which, 
afar off, nave still a piq^nresque appearance, has much to interest the traveller, exclu- 
sive of the sacred and pagan recollections which its name excites. In a climate 
almost always pure, a tree or a buali seen through tlie haxe of noonday, along a coast 
in some places presenting notliing but an even strand, bccomen an object of atteiitit>ii. 
Much more beautiful was tlie sight of the town which now burst upon ns ; and of the 
plain, which, bounded *by hills at first retreating and again at a distance of several 
miles bending towards the aea-shore ; showeii on its varied surface tlie ripened corn, 
the maize, die water-melon fields, and other gniiiis and faints which the inhabitant 
of die western world neyer sees growing.” — I'rttrels, ilv.,pp. 

In the “ Tra\els" of Irby and Mangli's — a pleasing, plain, well- 
written book, valuable for Scriptural reference, and montionc'd witli 
approbation by Dr. Keith, in his celebrab d work on the Prophecies — 
we are informed that, “ the jirojiliecu's of the fall of Tyre in Isaiah, 
Jereuiitth, and Ezekiel, seem to be fullilled in the prt‘seiit ajipearance 
of Tsour riyre), tli<'r<‘ being no vestige reiiiaiiiing, but im re rubbish 
of the ancient city (so called from Tiras the son of Japlieth)." — Chnp 
4. 71 . 01. On thejouniet to Sayda (the ancient Sidon) J^ady 1 lesti'r 
Stanhope and her jiarty pas> through a beautiful ]iiere of eoimtrv, 
which draws from Dr. M. a small but pleasant desenjition of the 
scenen’ of Palestine . — “ Palestine presents all the diHereiit varie- 
ties of plain and moiinta'in, hill and \allev, n\er and lake; nnd has 
likewise an exceedingly line climate The liiMiriaiiee or\eget.dion 
is not^io Is* desenbeii. Emits of all sorts, from the hanana down 
to the hloekbeiTv, are aburulfiit. 'J’lie hanks of the ri\ers are i*lotlied 
Tiuturallv with oleander, mvrtle, arhitus, and other flowering shrubs." 
— Eo/. Lp. 31ft. 

Sayda, like Tyre, jiossesses but few remnants of its ancient mag- 
nifieeiiee. Keejiing Mount Lebanon m sight, the traxelleis gradually 
approach Lady Hester's “ owm land" — the Drii/.e couiitiT. “ This 
lerritoiT lies chielly on Mount Lebanon, nnd is compreliended be- 
* tween 33® ’.iO' and 30* 10' north latitude, including u breadth of not 
more than twerity-li\e or thirty miles." 'I’hi* Driize villages lie 
chiefly to the “ south and south-^'est of Damascus." 

Lady Hester visited, on her waj hilh(‘r, the villagi* of Dhoon (Jun) 
^ • 

* Til 1 SI I, llnrckhanlt, under tlic abuve name, diHgiiiHcd aa aptair Arab, diacovcrcd 
the city of Petra, tlie Kdom of the I'mphccicM; this cxcavabsl city ia cited hy rnoal 
tw^ellers hh a remarkable fiilliliiiciit of tlie Pniphccics. It was visited by Irby and 
»» ; and they coucludc their “ Travels” by a description of l*etra and the 
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afterwards for many years her residence, “ where she also died." At 
this period (1818) Lady Stanhope paid her first visit to the celebrated 
Emir Beshyr, at Bledyn, in Mount Lebanon. Different opinions 
have been entertained by nearly every writer as to the merits of this 
Druze chief. Considerable talents, combined with great hypocrisy, 
appear to form the secret of the success of one who governed a people 
whose religion has ever been a mystery. Before proceeding to the 
second volume of the “ Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope" — and it 
is not our intention to proceed any further, — Dr. M. gives some in- 
teresting information regarding tobacco in Syria, the most famous 
countiy for it of all Turkey : — 

'* Tobacco, when exported to Egypt, is always carried in open boats, for fear of heating. 
May not this be one of tlie reasons wiiy the tobacco brought to England resembles so little 
the same plant when smoked in Syria? Tobacco must be gathered in the decline of the 
moon, say the Syrian planters.” — P. 330. 

Lady Hester Stanhope, the “ beardless youth." h 9 .s entered Damas-* 
cus ; — and, with her entry, the first volume ends. 

Could Bonaparte behold our Eastern Empire now, what would he 
think of his speech, forty-eight years ago, uttered before thetMls of St. 
Jean d'Acit* ? “ The fate of the East depends upon yonder petty town. 

Its conquest will insure the main object of my expedition, and 
Davwscns y\iU be the fir^t fruit of So saiJ Napoleon Murat. 

Strange turn of fortune tliat sui-h boundless and hitherto successful 
ambition should have eventually b(‘en compelled to content itself w'ith 
the little island of St. Helena. A fortunate thing it is, for millions 
of hunian beings, that NajHileon never reached India — the country he 
had set liis whole heart upon — from which he resolved to change the 
face of the world. 

How beautifully <’.\pressiv<' of the workings and endings of this 
great inihtan’ genius are thoMi admirable lines in which Byron sings 
Napoh-on's Farewell t<i the “ Land of his (xlwy ’— his beloved France! 

“ I h«ve warrM wnb n world wbiob vnnqni.'»b'd me only 
When llip meteor of eonque««t allured me too far; 

1 have roped with the iiiitioii«« which dreoflme tliiis lonely, 

The lost single capture to iiiilhous in ’^ar." 

Damascus is a pleasant city ; and is dwelt upon at considerable 
length by Dr. iM. ; and is also* gra})hically described by that clever 
child of mehinclioly, Maria Theresa Asiuar, in tlic “ Memoirs of a 
Babylonian Princess.” 

Irby and Mangles state, that “ the Turkish name for Damascus is 
SVium, or Shem.- and the friars of the convent think it w'as originally 
founded by Shem, the son of Noah." Demeshk, " the word from 
w'hich we derive Damascus,’ and the signification of which is 
unknown to Dr. M., we thii^* con easily be aedbunted for. 
We talk of thfc “ plain of Damascus.” pid it never occur to 
Dr. M. that there was an Arabic word— signifying 


Srotl’s I.ifp of Napoleon, Chap. 81 
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level ground ^hia the Turkish word — if such it be — is doub^ 
* corroption. The triumph of Ladj Hester Stanhope in this 
vtarj ancient and important city, among a people celebrated 
for their fanaticism, is remarkably striking. It must have been 
chiefly brought about here, as in every place she visited, by her aris- 
^ocratical bearing, and the strange ftict of an English laily’s having 
Copied an Eastern male costume of a peculiar magniticence, also by 
iBie calm resignation to what ever might befal her which continually 
lurked ^bout her countenance. On no occasion was she insulted ; 
and, although a crowd constantly iL«'«einbled at her door at the time 
she was expected to appear, and awaited her return home, she was 
always received by an applauding buzz of tlie populace ; and the 
women, more esi-tscially, would cal) out, “Long life to her! may she 
live to return to her country!" with many other exclamations in use 
^among them.” — Travels, rfc., rol. 2, 17. In this manner did the good 
Damascenes treat^adr Hester: let us now pass on to the “ Queen of 
Tadnior," “who sought the remains of Zenobius greatness." at Pal- 
myra. After nearly si.t very long chapters— in w’hich we have some 
interestiflg information concerning the Bedouin Arabs— but which, 
speaking, are nearly as diy as the Desert they inhabit — we 
aiE^highly refreshed by Dr M.’s excellent description of Lady Hester 
tanhope's entry into Palmyra . — 

** Tlie infasbiuuits had resolred on welcoming Ladj Hester in tlie lieat manner thejr 
cerald, and had gone out in a hodvto meet her. There might he altogether fifty men 
on foot whof miked down to the waist widiont aboea or stockings, and roicred'wiih a 
■on of antique petticoat ran by the side of as man) horsemen, galloping in all direc- 
tions, witli rude kettle-dnims l^aiiug and colours' flying- The unneil skins of the 
men on foot formed a ciirioiiH eoncmst wiUi the i-o’wry HlielU, nr hlarkamoor's teeth, 
aradded on the two belts which crossed their shi»ulderH, ' and u» which were suspended 
their powder-flasks and cartoiirh Imixcs. I'liese PaliiiTreues eaiT) iiiaU'hlorks, shing 
across their harks, and are rery skilful iii ilie use of tlirin They are hiiiitsmeD by 
profession, and they arc often engaged in petty warfare witli the Uedouius, fur the 
proieetioii of their caravaiSi. For die amu-seineut of Lady Hester and Mr. H., 
they displajed Wfore diem a nioek attark and defeiire of a eanitan. T.arh party, 
anxious tp distimniish itself in die eyes of an English laily, fought widi a pre- 
tended liir)' diat oneeor twice migiil almost hare been tlniugbt reid. The men on foot 
exhibited on the person of a horseman die mode of stnopmg for plunder, and uo valet 
de cliamhre conlil undress his masilr more expeditiously 

On entering the S' alley of die Tombs. Lady Hester’s attention was ahsorlied in view 
ing the wotmrs around her, and the romhataiiu desiatetl. Uut aiiodier ai^t, 

prepared hj the Palmyrenes, here awatieil her. In order to in rease die eftcct 
which mhis canse on diose who enter them for the first time, die guides led us 
up through die loug coloutiaile. which extends four dimisanil feet in leiigdi from 
Dorih-west to soiith-easL in s line widi die gale of die temple. This colonnade 
IS tenmuatwl by a tnumpbal arch. The shaft of earh pillar, to die right and 
left, at about the neieht of six feet from the ground, haa a projecting pedestal, called in 
architecture a console, unAer several of wbirh is a Greek or Pdmyreiie luacription; and 
upon each diere once stood a statue, of winch at preaent no vestige remains excepting 
the marks of the cramp iron for die feet What wa.s our aurprise to see, as we rode 
up the avenu^ and just as the tnumpbal arch eame in aiglii, that leveral beauuful 
guis (selectecT. as we afterwards leameiC Tram die age of twelve to sixteen) had been 
placed on these tery pedestals, in die mos%raceftil postures, and with garlands in tbeir 
bonds ; their elegant shapes being hut digfady concealed by a singio loose robe, girded 
at die waist with a zone, and a white crape veil covering dieir htau- On each aide of 
the arch other girls, no less lovely, stood by threes, whilst a row of aix was ranged 
^ across the gate of the arch, with thyrsi in iheir hands, Wbilat Lady Healer odvanoed, 
these living statues remained immoveable on tbeir pedestals; bat wMn sht hod poostd 
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lAitp^ (m Round, andjoined in a dance by hei aide. On reaching Ad 
tnumpnd arch, Ae whole in groupe, togeAer wiA men and giila mtermixed. danced 
mnnd her. Here some bearded elderaehanted TeraeB m her nraiae, and aU Ae apee- 
tatorajoinra mchorua, Tbe eight was truly interesting, and I have seldom aeen one 
mat moved my feelings more. Lady Hester herself seemed to partake of Ae emotions 
to which her presence in this remote spot had given rise. Nor was Ae vronder of the 
Fslmyreues less than our own. They beheld wiA amasement a woman, who had ven- 
tured thousands of miles from her own countty, and had now crossed a waste when 
hunger and Airst were only a part of the evils to be dreaded."— 19a-7-& 

The proceRsion advanced to the gate of the Temple, and at length 
Lady Hester reached the cottage “ which had been prepared*for her/* 
Despite of this description being conducted on what is called the 
“ spinning-out principle," it is, we think, the most interesting pas- 
sage in the three volumes ; and hence our reason foj presenting such 
a long extract to our readers. In a letter to the Marquis of Sligo— 
who had accompanied Lady Hester during part of her European 
travels — the heroine writes : — “ I must tell you that the difficulty 
of this enterprise was that the king of the Deseft was at war with 
some very powerful Arabs, and it was from them we were in dread of 
being surprised, particularly as it was known that they hade said that 
they could sell me for 25,000 piasters,* or 800 purses, ai^ which 
they certainly thought they could get for my ransom at h^'me. This 
wasthemoKt alarming part of the business." Lady Hester Stanhope 
settled m Syria in the year 1813, in an old monastic house, two 
miles from Sidon, situated at the foot of Mount Lebanon. Finding 
this habitation too small for her large establishment sh% afterwards 
repaired to the residence at Joon. The “ Travels," we are infoi-med 
by Dr M . embrace a period reaching from the thirty-sixth to the 
forty-third year of Lady Hesters life;+ or, from the commencement of 
IHIO, till JanuaiT 1817. The most pleasing characteristic about Dr 
W.’s books is. continual desiiv to uphold the character o^ his heroine, 
he brings her clmrily fully before the woi^ ; and makes full allow- 
ance for the eccentricities of a diseased mind. With this remark we 
shall bid the author, farewell ! 

The •* Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess ?” What a* high- 
sounding title 1 From whence does ft come ? Is Babylon once 
more •* the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellen- 
cy ?" Has she risen from a long sleep to embrace her fonner glory? 
-—do treasures of gold and silver and voices of gladness and the 
sweetest melody abound once more in Uie lady of Kingdoms Baby- 
lon has fallen ! As Jeremiah and oilier pn^hets foretold, the once 
mighty capital of Chaldea has long been '■* he^ps without an inhabi- 
tant." And Nineveh, the ancient capital of Assyria, with its walls 
and towers of amazing raagmtude, its palaces of pleiuure and magni- 
ficence. — where is her gloiy now ?W Our present biisiniss, however, 
is simply to glfq[ice at the contents of the book. Among the ruins of 
Kinevkli, our Babalonian Princess" was horn ! Her parents be- 

* Nearly £200:— 1000 piaaten being about £10 En^iab. 
t Lady Heeler Stanhope died in June, 1880. (Vide Memoire.) 
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longed to Bagdad, on the Tigris, a celebrated city of Chaldea : but 
the plague of 1804 compelled the family to remove to tlie country, 
near Mosul, op^site to which is the supposed site of ancient Nineveh. 
Mosul is also situated on the Tigris : and is still an important town, 
ia^e province of Mesopotamia, or Algezira, as it is sometimes 
ijiffmed in maps. 

When the plague ceased, the Babylonian Princess returned to 
Bagdad with her parents. The first volume of her work is somewhat 
prosy ; Vet there is much good writing; and many a pleasant passage 
may 'be found in tlie wonderfully faultless composition. Her parents 
persecuted by a Pasha, for a steady adherence to the Christian faith, 
and misfortune having surrounded her noble family, the Princess 
seeks consolation Tn travel. Leaving her ailventures in the desert, 
we shall proceed at once to where she design^ a pilgrimage to the 
fioly Land. Her father was now dead ; and she styles herself, while 
meditating on hef loss, a wretched oumast on the wide world.” 
A caravan at length iS about to start for Daniascu’N. from Bagdad. 
The timc«occupied in tra\elling, was a little iiion^ than f(tr(\ days ; 
and, on approaching th<> former city, the fifth day after their depar- 
ture from Tadmor, the writer gives the following landscape : — •* The 
domes and minarets of Damascus were pninied out to us in the far 
distance, tlu ir glittering tops standing in bold relief against the huge 
towenng masses of the Anti-Libiums range of mountains, on hose 
rugged sid^s the rising sun had just thrown a iiianile of the deepest 
rose tint ; a colour so charming that one who has not beheld it rise 
in a mountainous country cannot concent' half ns bt'aiitv " — 
P. 27'^. 

With excellent description.s of the baths at Damascus, the ladies, 
dinners, A.c.,' the lii-st volume ends. 

We ha^e only room foj; the following . — " The inhabitanN of Da- 
niascufci|iic eelebraieil for their lo>e of liixunnus ease, ns well n.s for 
their goQtl countenances and graceful costume. Some of iliem, too, it 
would set ui, arc as much distinguished for their cunning us for 
their ju'obity, it we nun gnt* credit to the proverb “ .Shanii hhunii,” 
— ‘ The 1 )ulJlasccnt'^ ure cunning ’ " — P. 807. 

The M-cond volume couniiences with the departure of the Princess 
from Damascus, with a travelling companion — a Christiuii hishop. 
from the regioii-s of 'i'uitaiT, who had Hccoinpanied the caravan from 
Bagd.td. ami who wha also bent on a pilgniiiage to the llrtly Land ; — 
and at lengih thev reach Baalbec, alter a pleasant joiime\ through a 
* romantic coiintiy, “ iluiiked on the east by the Auti-Libanus, and on 
tlie west, ttiwards the sc-a, by the lofty LelAiion. ' Baalbec, famous for 
its bcauiifu^ruins, unnoticed by /he Pnneess, possesses the remains 
of tlie •• Ttnnple of thr Sun," builtahy Antoninus Pius. 

The rums of Bualbec^re pn*ferred by Irby and Mangles to those of 
Paimvru These travellers stale, that they suspect it is the difficulty 
of gelling to Tadmor, and the fact that few* travellers have been there, 
that has given rise to the great renown of the Palmyra ruins. “ The 
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Kasmia has its source to the north of Baalbec, and running through 
the plain, discharges itself into the sea a little to the north of Tyre. 
How deplorable that so luxuriant a spot, with so fine a soil, should 
lay waste and desolate ! and what ideas of former wealth and magni- 
ficence do the splendid ruins of Baalbec call to the mind.” (Irby 
and Mangles.) After visiting Beyrout, Jaffa, and Ramlah, the party 
aiTive at Jerusalem. The Princess gives a passage concerning a 
festival which took place there : and which, if we could forget the 
blind superstition that must have mingled in the scene, could not fail 
to interest us — 

** The festivil which took place on Easter Sunday, I shall never forftet as long as 1 
live. What more noble sight to a sincere ClirisUan, than to sm the pious niultitade 
filling ever}’ corner of the vast buihliiig which contains the tomb ol our Blessed Lord ! 
pilgrims from the east, from the west, from the uortli, and from the south, from 
Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, Annenia, Persia; India, and even China; whose pious fervour 
ana Christian zeal had brought them hundreds and tliousands of leagues ; through the 
louely wilderness and the parching desert, Ac.” — Vvl. 2, p. 67. ^ 

After a pilgrimage to the Jordan— attended by ten thousand sould, 
and headed by the governor of. Jerusa’ein — and a visit to ‘Jericho — 
Rihhali, a village said to be enacted on its mins — the Princess returns 
to Jonisalera, ainl receives a wry pleasant letter from the Emh- Beschor, 
the Prince of Lebanon. 

She admires him for Vieing “ one of the strongholds of Christianity 
in the East and so we shall pass on to the Emir’s palaee at Beted- 
din, to which the Pnneess n'sorts to pay a lung visit This brings 
her into the rt'gion of Lady Hester Stanhope. 

Years of resitleiiee at Mount Ltdianon had made Lady Hester a 
“ Druse lady.” The daughter of Bab} Ion pays her a visit. The niece 
of W dliiim Pitt is found smoking a pi]>e , and conimcuces at once to 
addrenn the Pnneess in .\rabie “ You,” said she, " arc from tlie 
land of the wise It was in Chaldea thnt^seience first daw'iied ; it 
was then* that astnmoniy, astrology, and magic attained their highest 
perfection.” “ . 

Lad} lli’ster instniets the Pnneess in Astrolog}' ; and infonns her 
that her star IS Sejinal cl Atnrrd. “ Mercury." The Princess an- 
nounces luT iiUentinn of visiting Europe. This gives rise to a violent 
declamation fnun Lady Hester against such a thentrc of low cunning 
and intrigue. self-scLking and hyjKicnsy, degeneracy and corniption. 
We are afraid the author of “ Tancred" must ha'e been infiuenced 
by the Sumhopian mania when he so lately caused his hero to call 
us — “ Flat-nosed Franks,” who had “ mistaken progress for civi- 
lization.” 

But the Princess is resolved to visit Evn-ojx*. The gloiy of the 
East has departed, anti “ grandeflr must be found in ttie regions of 
the west. Thfi rageneralion of S5rria has yet to come. Everything 
is in readiness for thejouniey. ThePrincels takes leave of her ge- 
nerous friend, Uie Emir : and. in September. 1832, bids adieu te 
the east. She arrives at Leghorn, where sickness and misfortunet 
alike surround her. In 1837, she quitted Rome ; and anrived ii 
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PaiiB iilAt same ]«ar. During her stay in the French capital— 
fnjKh 18ST till 1841 — she hears of the downfall of the Prince of the 
Lebanon. At length she takes it into her head to visit the modem 
Babylon, where the Princess had remained three years, at the conclu- 
sion of her “ sad, eventful, history.” “ Alas ! for the artificial ac- 
complishments which adorn the society of the west." — P. 306. 

The most striking feature among books of the above description is, 
the good English in which they are written. Education, through the 
exertions of the Syrian Missionaries, and those who take an interest 
in a once highly favoured land, must, if anything will, produce the 
moral regeneration of Syria. That its inhabitants are “ apt," we 
have a remarkable example in a w'ork entitled “ a voice from Le- 
banon,” publisheef in London about March last ; which contains the 
“ Life and Travels of Assaud Y. Rayat” — a Syrian boy, who throve 
an trade, rose to opulence, and eventually visited London. We are 
sorry that this wot'k is not before us ; or we should have laid a 
specimen of its contents before the reader. The mind of the Oriental, 
whether Syrian or Indian, must possess a healthy and cheeriul tone 
before it can see the advantages of English civilization : and to this 
effect we cannot be too strenuous in the diffusion of knowledge and 
the propagation of Christianity. 

Tripoli is generally considered the neatest town in Syria. Aleppo, 
as the reader knows, is the metropolis ; one of the largest cities in the 
Turkish eiypire. There arc several European factories here : and we 
believe Aleppo boasts a fair trade. — ImL 33“ 5’ N. Long. 36* 30’ E. A 
notice of Ifititude of a few prominent places, may not be uninter- 
esting to me scientific reader, should he be bent on a new trigono- 
metrical survey of the Dead Sea, or some other interesting portion of 
Syria! The'following results have been published by the “Royal 
G eographical Society of ^London . ” — 


Convent on Mount Sinai, 28* 33J' N. 

•Petra 31^ 19' 

Jemsalem, 31“ 45 J' 

Jaffa *. 32“ 4^'* 


From the success of the “ Expedition to the Euphrates," under 
Colonel Ghesney, some years ago, materials for a correct map of 
Northern Syria were said to be collected. But even now it would 
appear much remains to be done. Portions of Syria still exist com- 
paratively unknown: and this must, in a great measure, hinder the 
•commercial and intellectual progress of the country. In the number 
of the Athenauniy at the head of this article, an interesting and valu- 
able paper, ];>y Capt. Newbold, wa^ read, we are informed, before the 
Asiatic Society of London. The subject of the paper is, “ the moun- 
tainous countiy between«4he coasts of Tyre and Sidon* and the river 

* In addition to these we have AkabaFort, 20° 82’; Hebron, 81° 81'ji; Jeraisb,3!^ 10)’ 
“ Fnm some rough obaervations, Jeraish was found to be 2/)00 feet and Jerusalem 
2,0o0 feet above the level of the Mediterranean."— ^/oumo/ of the R. G. S. L. 1S37. 
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Jordon” — a part of Palestine hitherto but little known: — “ Capt. 
Newbold proceeded, in 1845, from Tyre to Banias; and returned 
from Hasbeia and the castle of Shukif to Sidon. He thus traversed 
the country in two directions." “ The country is divided into the 
districts of Esh Shukif and Beshareh. It comprehends an area of 
408 square miles, being about 26 miles from N. to S. : and 18 E. to 
W. The shore district is the celebrated Phenician plain." The 
crater of an extinct volcano, was likewise observ ed ; and the nature of 
the soil of the country may be ima^pned from the following Wheat 
fields are numerous; and the vine fiourishes in the volcanic soil. 
Cotton also grows; but the staple productions are wheat, millet, 
beans, tobacco, and lentils." The population of this new territory is 

said to amount to 15,000 “ about 30 to the square mile ; and is 

composed of Greeks, Druses, and Arabs." During his excursion, 
Capt. Newbold saw a beautiful marble Torso of Minerva!i recently 
found among the ruins of Tyre. But w'e must nqw conclude. AndT 
we shall do this with the hope tliat the adiniral;>le scientific Societies 
of London and elsewhere will continue their praiseworthy exertions in 
behalf of Syria and Palestine : that the dawn of literature afid science 
will ere long extend to a land which was once the glory of the world : 
that war has for ever fled from Syria, and St. Jean d’Acre bo content 
with the renown it has gained in the wars of Palestine, from. Saint 
Louis, the Crusader, to the days of tlie defeat of Napoleon, and the 
successes of Sydney Smith, Stopford, and Napier : that peace may 
ever reign in Syria — and Lebanon, with its head of etef^ snow,* 
soon smile again over a land, consecrated by so many ai|||tal^al8 of 
events of iiiipenshable renown. 


The Natural History ^ the Diseases^ the Medical Practicej and 
the Materia Medica of the AboriyineT of Brazil, translated 
by John Maepherson, Esq., M. IJ., Assistant Suryeon^ Cal- 
cutta, Bishop’s Colley e Press, 1845 

This w'ork, the production of the eminent Botanist and Naturalist 
of the University of Munich, but of a wider than European reputa- 
tion. is opportunely introduced to us in India through the medium 
of a translation from the German by Dr. John MaePherson, one 
of the medical officers of the presidency. Here in the far East 
we know but little generally speaking of tl^e far West, and we 
cannot but be grateful for every attempt to induce us to trace the 
vorious points of analogy, and contrast between the old and the 
young worlds. Europe enjoys {ve-eminence for present mental 
supremacy; Asia for past most •venerable fame; Africa for per- 
plexing mixed* associations; — ^The gold and the clay which nave 

* Lebanon, in the Svriac longaage, signifies white— which the mountain is, in 
ramiiier and winter; in the fonner by the colour of die rock— in the latter bT reaean 
of the anow.— Jrfty and Manglea. 
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not amalgamated, ^the subtlest intellimnce and the most abject 
debasement. But*Amenca rises in the distant perspective with 
all the interest of colossal magnitude and gigantic feature, predica- 
tive it may be of future glory. How it happens that 350 years 
scouring of it by the restless, the discontented, the avaricious, arid the 
Rurious, and more recently the scientific and the pious have laid no 
broader or more visible foundation for great things is a subject of not 
uninteresting enquiry. Our remarks more particularly refer to the 
(rast continent of South America. If one did not catcih the word 
Brazil one might incline from a cursory perusal of this work of Dr. 
Vqji Martins’ to suppose the scene laid in some contemptible island, so 
little do the Aborigines fill up the scenes or occupy the stage in which 
rhey vegetate. ^Before the reader commences to read about the 
people, end they alone form the subject of Dr. Von Martins’ enqui- 
ries, let him consider the territorial extent of the Brazil empire. It 
comprises three /nillions of square miles, four-fifths as large as 
Europe, while the entire population, including Europeans, their de- 
scendants and negroes does not amount to five millions ; and of abo- 
rigines 300,000 ; or one soul for eveiy ten siniare miles, which by some 
is considered an excessive computation. Place this in contrast with 
China and its population of 250 to the square mile, or Bengal with 220 
souls jn the same space ! Or France with its area of 200,000 square 
miles, and its population, according to the census of 1840, 35,400,486, 
or 177 souls in the square mile. Since the census of 1841 the 
j)opulatieili of France has encreased 1,170,308. The encreose 
of popii|i|on in five years only, being nearly as much as four 
times the amount of the whole aboriginal population of Brazil. 
Can the results of savage and civilized life oe placed in more 
striking contrast ? 

Two thousand five hundred and seventy years ago, Romulus was 
founding Home, King'^Hezekiak was reigning in Jerusalem, Gour 
on the Ganges was in the height of its prosperity, but curiosity 
is bi^fhcA.! regarding any enquiry as to wliat was being done at 
that time in this hind of Brazil. But is Brazil an arid pestilential 
desert ? Is it de.«stitute of capabilities to sustain a pojmlation ? By 
no means ; all that could be demanded of nature by the most 
luxuriant imagination is here already more luxuriantly provide.1. 
Extending through forty degrees of latitude, from six of North to 
thirty-four of South, Brazil yields every possible variety of climate. 
Ranges of Hills of 6,000 feet above the level of the sea supply that 
degree of elevation * requisite to produce all the vegetables of the 
temperate zone in addition to the oountiful productions of the tornd. 
Such relief as Simla, Mussourie, Subathu, Darjiling, can afford to 
the scorefi^ed inhabitants of ^ir Indian plains, could be more 
easily and freely enjq^’ed by the inbabitante of Brazil. A finer 
country than Brazil, one blessed with a more genial climate or pos- 
sessing a more fruitful soil, or more happily diversified with wood and 
water, intersected with navigable rivers, or richer in mineral wealth 
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is not to be found on the surface of the globe. The vegetable world 
is here transcendendy magnificent, and one may imagine Dr. Von 
Martins, the Botanist, leaving with regret his own peculiar and de- 
lightful sphere of study, to describe the poor specimens of debased 
humanity. Still are the aborigines of Brazil human, and included 
in that grant of the charter of sovereignty to him who is to have 
the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession as ** Lord of all 
and hence sufficiently deserving of attention with a view to cu^ilizing 
efforts. It is plain that a knowledge of their state must precede any use- 
ful aims to ameliorate their lot, and with such a description the Author 
commences. It seems, however, to be his opinion and not only his but 
that of all who have observed their habits and histcDy, and the his- 
tory of analogous aboriginal tribes, that they will be absorbed or con- 
sumed before they will be civilized up to that noint when their 
population will encrease. 

Dr. Von Martins is deserving of more credit as he obviously avoids • 
the marvellous and endeavours to correct the impressions ^ade by 
former travellers who considered it indispensable to their success as 
authors to magnify and distort. Like Hindu Romancers who endea- 
vour to compensate for the want of point and incident in thru' stories 
by enormous numbers and thumping lies. The opposite spirit siow 
prevails, and we hear of travellers forbearing to narrate all they meet 
of the wonderful, lest it should not be believed. The translator in a 
note tells us that twenty years have elapsed since Von Marlins’ visit 
to Brazil. Is it not all but incredible that the resources of a land 
altogether so wonderfully productive should be no more talked of or 
written about: — 


“ The ludian population of the large Brazilian empire displays a distinct individual 
chai-acter in all its physical peculiarities. To examine how far this marked character 
of tlie Brazilian uburi(;ines recurs or varies in tlie otlier'J^artB of the American con- 
tinent, m short, in how for it is to be considered a more or less extensive type of the 
human family, is foreign to my present purpose to pnquire ; yet unprejudiced obser- 
vation leiuls to the impression, that tlie red man, as he is found, here m the uboixmal 
forests, tliere in the boundless plains of Brazil, is m all pssential respects the same, md 
appears every where as port of one and the same’tuce. Although I have seen hm 
over a great extent of i-ountry, from tlie tropic of Capricorn to the line, from the 
eastern sea const to tlie boundaries of Peru and Popayau, under very various circunp 
stances and in mauv different stages of social development, yet 1 everywhere recogiiipd 
the most striking characteristics m staUire, proportion of limbs, countenat^, color, 
and hair. I must not, however, be understood to say, that the vwieiv :n the line^enta 
tif the face, which we are accustomed to obsen’e among civilized natiors, was in My 
degree wautiug in him. True it is, that mv corapauion Von Sp:x and myself, when 
we found ourselves among tlie Indians, tliought at first that we could not recogniM 
these marked differences; but this solely arose from our not bduig accustomed to 
striking novelty of tlieir whole appea^ce, ai^ has been &e 

travellers in ' ' " ’ ” 


impressions, 

ot^er people e^ially low in moral, sociaU a^ luteUectuaT development. ^ 

iiatunJ, t£it the wantfff varied occupations, and the absenojof the different emoUoM 
and feelings, which influence civilized man. should tell on the mirror J® 

countenance, and deprive it of the nicer sliades of expression. ^ 

case with the negro, who him had an unvarying and unmdividualiBed countenance 
erroneously attributed to him by some authors. . . , . , - . . 

The same is equally true oi their stature, of the colour 
beard; those characteristics appear m great varietj, and are by no means bestortba to 

d 
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unifonnly ou all, Uiat oue could Buy that nature had formed tliem strictly after one 
model. We see Indians in Brazil, large and small, slender and broad, copper-red, 
pale-yellow, nay almost while, with very weak, or, if they do not constantly extirpate 
tlieiii, tolerably strong beards, so that of all the physical peculiarities attributed to 
this race, the hair of tlie hcoil smooth, straight, black and shmiug, growing down low 
on tlie forehead, and the heard rare and always soft, alone remain constant (I have 
never observed hair frizzly, brown, red, or blonde, nor a frizzly beard.) This cir- 
ciimstaiice must convmce us, that the characteristics of tlie Brazilian ore not to be 
found in any exclusive mark, any more tlion ore tliose of other bTuncbes of the human 
family. The races of men are indeed in the same condition in this respect as the 
so-namcj^ natural families in die vegetable world, which moaem science endeavours 
to desri'ibe and to fix, not by a few exclusive marks, but by a union of several cho- 
racterirtics, a collective character. 

. While, however, it is not any one prominent characteristic, while it is die aggregate 
of all physical peculiarities, diat impresses us with die idea, that the abongmes of 
Brazil, and of America in general, are a peculiar and mdepeudeiit nuie, yet his first 
glance satisfies the mind of the traveller on die subject, when he beholds^ die son of 
die wilderness in a state of freedom standing naked in his wastes. The impressions 
of so novel an apparition oni then presented so immediatelv to our observation, Aal 
our awakened attention quiekly embraces all its chariiotenstiL-s, and unites them into 
a picture, die culnurfhg of which no space of time can efiace m die mind of die obser- 
ver. Thus, even to this ^lay, after the lapse of many years, the picture of my first 
meeting with die Brazilian savage •remains fresh in my imagiuutinn, and I find, that 
the sketcles, which ray deceased compamoii Von Spix and myself drew, nmler the 
influence of our first impressions, are the* best ciilcnlnted to give a correct view of 
his physical constitution. I mean, therefore, to insert here die moat miporlaut jiarts 
of our desenption of them, but must remark, that the Coroudos, whom we first met, 
are, comparatively speaking, a weak perseeiited race, luid that the deserijition of 
the Indians given in that part of our navels (\ol. i. p. emmothe regarded as a 
favourable one. 

General Vu-w oj tin CumUtutmi of the Bmztltan Ahoriynivs. 

The Brazilian sniages are on the iihole, as eoinpored with Kiironcaus, ol smaller or 
more lUiddlmg stature. 'J'lic men are lour leet ten inches to five feet live luebes, the 
women four feet diree inches to four feet ten inclies lu height. Tliey are all of a 
strong, hioad, and (‘omjiact make. This siuruie is generally jiretty uiiiiorm in a tribe ; 
we rarely oh&eive one nr two indiinluaN moie diaii half a bead tidier than dieir 
comrades, (in the whole, they ajijieai to the eie of lui European toller dian diey retdly 
are, owing to tiieir going naked. Tlie head is projiortionally large, the trunk musrular. 
The neek short and 8tioiigr*the chest aiehed and fleshy. The women's breasts firm 
and not so peiidnlous as those ot negresses, the belly well arched and prominent, 
witli a large navel : the mule organs iniieh smaller than in niiyodier rnee, and not like 
those of die negro in a state of pereistcut turgeseenee. The extreimlies sliort, and die 
lower ones, espeeiulh, any thing but full, ior the calves aud the buttocks arc flat, while 
die shoulders and arms are roumf' and iimsenlHr Hands and feet sinall. Tlie fonnei 
almost always eold, with l■oInp^rallvely thin lingers and very short nails, which 
geueiully pare close. The foot narrow hchiud, veiy brotul m front, die great loe 
btaudmg wide apart Irom the others; eonesjiondiiig to die width of chest, tiie inidille 
of the lace unu die proiiiinciit cheek-bones me distinguished for their breaddi. The 
forehead low, rough on its surloee from die proiimienee of the frontal sinuses, above 
narrow and retiring, widi the lour growing down very low\ The hack of the head dues 
not hung nearly so fur back iis m the negni, whose .skull is altogcdier narrower and 
more oblong. Couiitemmee hioad and nngiiliir, not so prominent os diut of the negro, 
but more so than that of Kulnuieks and Kiiropeiins. F.ius siiiiil), neat, slighdy turned 
outw'ards. Eyes small, bliu-k or hliickish'browii, placed sidewais, widi the inner 
comer directed towards the nose, protected h\ e\e-liro\\s liighly orclieil in dieir centre; 
nose short, very slightly depressed above, fliittisli below ; nostrils wide, turned a litde 
outwards ; tne lips not nearly so large as in n iiegiii, il eitlier, the upper one projectmg 
a little, or both alike; mouth small, afid more rlosed than in die negro. Teeth very 
white; the mcisors broad* uiid regular, Uie eye teeth prorni^nt. Chiu short aud 
rounded ofl‘. Tlie colour of the skm is more or less i eddish like burnished copper, 
varying uceorrling to the age, the oeciipation, slate of health, aud race of die individual. 
Newborn eliildreu ore almost white, or yellowisli white, like Mulattos; people when 
diey are sn-k, have a hrownrdi yellow eohmr. On die w'hole they are darker, the 
stron^r and more active diey are. Tlie suu and die smoke of their huts may also 
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contribute to make ihe Bkiu a little darker. But such shades^ dpiieiiduif' on transient 
cauBes, are not perniaueut. On the inside of the flexures of die lomts, the skin ia 
lighter. The wild Indian non hardly he said to hlusli from shame, though he hlushes 
from indignation. In fine, Lis skin ia delicate, soft, shining, and, when exposed to 
the Biin, much disposed to sweat; the sweat has a pecnliar urinoscabiose smell, hut is 
not so rank as that of tlie negro. His hair long, hard, tense, blank, and slihimg, 
hangs down in thick disorder from his head. It is never curly, tliougli often cherished 
with care, and indeed in many trilies shaved in a peculiar way, or pulled out as a na 
tional distinction. His hair is very late in gettmg grey, and very rarely heeomes 
white: boldness is hardly to be found m one among a tlioiisniid. No hairs are in 
general observed in the axilliB or on the chest; and the hair on the male organs and 
chins of the men is very weak and scanty. Yet sometimes one sees db Indian 
with a tolerably strong black beard, but never with a curly one." ■ 

The small excitability of the circulation is a feature observed in 
the Aboriginal Brazilians, in common with the Malay and the inlia- 
bitants of Hindustan. The damp cold hand is the filtinj*- concomitant 
for the weak nervous enerjjy and low vitality. Sawncs are 
soon seized with panic and ill sustain any changes of locality or' 
diet. Hair grey, with sudden fears, will never be hea^ of ; death would 
the sooner supen^cne. The Brazilian Indian irf his youth and primtf 
manifests that acuteness of the external' senses which is generally 
remarked in savage life. The senses would thus be admirable ser- 
vants enough if the brain to which they convey information could 
but govern and direct their powers. But this is not the case, the 
Brazilian’s mental faculties are low indeed. The personal ihullcsty 
which is noticed as a trait of the Indian is little more refined than 
that of the cat, and probably has a similar instinct for its origin. The 
Brazil language can boast of no literature, no poetry, no legends, no 
sentiment, and yet it is represented to be adequate enough an language, 
if there were but the soul and the fire to kindle its sounds : — 

“ From all the natural nud actiuiied cudowiucnts of mind and bud>; whirli I liavc 
desrribiMl, it lollops, that tlie Indian's teuipcrauienl is lympbatir. Poor in blood, in 
aiiunul heat and \italit>, rruiiipeiLui all those iiitellertual uctiuuK, which might awaken 
hiK s^^,teln, siipiiortiiig liunself from year to yaar with n'Sarring uionutoiiy on a coarse, 
heav}, ill pn'pared, uiiNeascnied diet, ahe luiHan bus Ins natiu'iilly weak system as it 
wore' steeped in nude fluids. He is an indolent, cold, heavy niitiire, on oiiiphibjous 
man. 'J'lie inc\eitMbi1it\ of liis blood n-'tsels, which, but few einotioiis con awaken 
into Heti\ ity, the eold iTeeinng eireulation of his bloocL tlie slow nssiimlatiou of seoiity 
nonrihhiiient fiom a vast (pnintity of fimd, auifuie clouded, ob.stiiiate, grovelling, 

Mnikenness ol bis soul, may be fairlv n-garded us tlie elements of a speeiully lymphatic 
teni]ienunciit. It bhew's die preiluiiiiuoiK c ol a plilegmatic and a iiielanehulic 
disposition." 

Tlie author next passes on to the Dheasett of the aborigines of 
Brazil, and tis he remarks, it i.*! not tlifiiciilt to infer that they will be 
tho.se of the lymphatic .sy.stGin : — 

“ In aecordimee with the .sliglit exntiibility of the Indian, thseuses nm their course 
slowly, involve few other orgmi'^, assume a very acute character hut seldom, have rarely 
a marked periodh-ity, and often ttTniniale, without the vorvous system snilering at 
all till iiist before death A Portuguese physieian, who hod lived thirty^ears among 
the Indians, absured roe “ that death overtBtes the dying Indian very slowly and 
gradually. Uneonseiousiiess from serous ettlHious oii die brain occurs very late, and 
IB uuusuiiJ. The pafleiit m most coses teels a general siiddng of all his powers, and 
if an easy deaUi (eutlinnasinl consists in awaiting its approach quietly, then the Indian 
may be said to eiyoy it in die fullest degree. He meets diis chaugf with an apathetic 
quiet, which is only equalled by the cool ludifference of the spectfitors. No where is 
death slower m its approaches ; no where is is met with greater inditicrence, and no 
where ia less grief or wailing to he observed Uiou around the deatli-bed of the ^idian. 
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Only at the deee of ih% scene, when the last breath has been yielded up, when the 
body has become stiflened, do they reveal, in a burst of shrieka and waUina, their 
sense of the fearftil change, which, in a sort of childish inexperience, they w not 
seem to have anticipated." 

.,The dangerous diseases of the Brazilian savage are then especially chronic, and such 
MMie connected with the assimilative process: obstruction, inflammation and suppu- 
mfBon of the mesenteric glands, of the ometum, the liver and of the spleen, dropsy, 
■ad slow fever. 

Before the introduction of Europeans into the new world, the Indians died most 
commonly of these diseases. But since then, small pox, and according to Indian 
accounts measles (sorampo) have been added. At present these acute exanthemata 
make the ^ost fearful ravages among them. But in a description of the endemic 
diseases<.ihe introduced ones fall into uie secondary class. 

The ahove indicated chronic aflections of the assimilative organs have for their 
predisposing cause the natural constitution of the Indian ; but they have also their 
more immediate causes, and among diem their diet is especially nifluential.” 

The Diet of thfli people is exceedingly coarse and roug^h. Agri- 
culture aQd horticulture are almost alike unknown, the flesh, nsh, 
.fowl and insects which Nature brings to their hands, they spoil either 
in the curing or the cooking. Sidt abounds, hut they do not seem to 
Anow its use. Dysentery and bowel complaints are hence very com- 
mon, ant^ as they have a practice of rushing into running streams 
when attacked with acute diseases, ho wonder the population dimi- 
nishes daily. Our hydropathic friends may perhaps dispute the 
inference ; whether propter hoc or not, it is certainly post hoc. As 
for beverages they are careless in the extreme as to the quality of the 
water they drink which often abounds in parasites : — 

*' At the c^mencement of the worm rainy season, these parasites often increase in 
prodigious luinihers, and generate worm fevers in whole districts, which being totally 
neglected or ill-treated, i]UicklT carry off the affected, and especially children, and girls 
near the age of puberty. 1 myself have hod to suffer for montlis from a vcrminogr 
dy^crasy, and haie scon in iny companions all kinds of diseases complicated with 
wonus.' It is no unusual thing to be disturbed for nights in siircessiou by the 
rattling in the throats of patients, out of whose stomachs the worms creep, and oause 
a constant «ensi' cf choking, till they are vomited up. 

The habit of dnnkmg impure river water also causes other serious affections. The 
waters of the Tocaiitiii, whflffi in several places flow over large layers of gy'psiitn, 
corn many grains of it in tlieir stream, and cause sndi a disposition to stone as is 
hardly to«be found id any other part of the world.” 

"VVliat a picture have w^ here of sufiering from ignorance ! The 
climate is lovely. About tile Amazon the mean annual temperature 
is eigljty-one or eighty-two, well adapted to arcominodate those wlioco 
wardrobe is scanty, yet they suffer much and cannot learn to supply 
their wants, easily tliough they might, either from the vegetable or 
animal world. They prefer the rough and ready, though precariously 
useful bit of fire ; — just by the by as the ignorant and improvident in 
our own country do* 

It is to be noted with pain that the only things the poor Brazi- 
lians have received at the hands of Europeans seem to bo poison, 
first in tho shape of small pox, vneasles, and Ryphilis, and secondly in 
the form of brandy. The anthdir sarcastically remarks that gout is 
scarcely known as yetf as brandy Las not yet spread itself exten- 
sively enough. The ever existing diseases in Brazil as in all tropi- 
cal, and indeed in many temperate climates, are those produced oy 
Malaria. So much decaying vegetable matter, so much stagnant 
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water, so much sun, infallibly produce Malaria. Malaria produces 
dl Ae forms of fever of an intermitting or remittent character ; they 
in their train induce the diseases of the spleen and liver which end 
in dropsy and such like. We are almost inclined to suspect, with the 
translator, that the liver cakes referred to are really spleen cakes. 
At all events the description of the sufferers near the Amazon, the 
Yupura, and the Tocantin, strongly coincides with what we have our- 
selves seen near the banks of the l)oab canals by Delhi and Saharun- 
pore. By the aid of Malaria the vegetable w'orld ccmtests the 
supremacy of the land with man, but experience has s^wii that 
the contest is for the moat part neither long nor doubtful, ir but skill 
and labour be brought to bear upon it. Witness the reclaimed fens 
of^ Lincolnshire and Basex in Bnglarid, and the iftproved though cer- 
tainly still improvable state of our Indian riietropolis.^ Dr. Von 
Martins states the following to be the general results of his observati()ps 
regarding the diseases of the Brazilian Savages :-m— 

“ If we now combine into one point of view the outliifl's of the flying pictim which 
I have sketched, die following will be foonc^'to be the essentiully characteristic 
points : — • • 

1. The Brazilian Indian has scarcely any disease, that belongs to him peculiarly. 

2. He shares with the other classes of die population the diseases prevailing there 
through climate influences. His system reacts against these diseases in an analogous 
way to that of the European, only with such diflerence ns might be expecleil from his 
natural constitution : and die characteristic traits of his race are found' m lli( diseases 
to which he is most subject. 

3. Ill his nruportioiiately salubrious land, die Indian knows no more than the 
European settler vf the plague, of cholera, of the yellow fever, of thesfrightful putrid 
fevers of die west of Africa, or of the Vena medtnensis. • 

4. The disease introdu<‘ed by Europeans, the small pox, causes the grei^st morta- 
lity, and the sterility juherciit iii his race is iucreused by syphilis, which was originally 
unknown to him. 

fl. We may thence assume that the race of die red man is naturally a very healthy 
one ; (its longevit} is well known,') but this only as long os it is the exclusive possessor 
of its own country', and not disturbed by Eurnpeau cnUizaUoii. 

6. But as things have ehanged since the uiTiMlvof the Portuguese, a constantly 
increasing rate of mortality has been observed. The only race of men, regarding 
which, one can from preceding facts lay down u general prognosis, is the American. 
In diis prognosis, which proiiounees the extinction of die red man, thd aborigiiies of 
Brazil also share. 

This melancholy view of diings, against wiJRli the feeUngs of the philandiropist 
struggle, has but loo much foundation in the state of medicine among the red race, for 
when we consider die matter a little more, it becomes quite plain, dial the sav^e is in 
no condition to discover for himself die sppremriate remedies for the physical evils 
from which be suflers. Then again he is, from his social condition, quite beyond 
the reach of any beneficicol operation of the medical knowledge introduced from 
Europe.” 

The practice of medicine among the aborigines of Brazil is, as 
may be supposed, in no very high state of intdligence. The Doctor 
who is called Paje is also prie.st, prophet, southsayer and magician. 
It must be allowed however that Lis errors incline to the right side. 
He is not heroic in bis practice qPMateria Medica. H*® allows nature 
some scope 

“ It is in the Materia Medica and Pharmakognosy of the Indian that we find the 
fltrongest traces of a fonner knowledge. In every age man follows analogy, and thenra 
the system of sionaturet in medicine, of which traces are so common among the 
Brazilians. But it requires a higher degree of knowledge to escape froin these loose 
analogies, and to study the powers of remedies according to the piinciplea of indue- 
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tion. The remedieR of die Indians require to be fully examined by scieutillc physl 
cians, and it is wonderful to how sinaU an extent diis has been done, although the 
small number of educated doctors who have gone to Brazil may be some excuse for 
it As it is, die traditions of the Indians have remained almost exclusively in die 
hands of barbers, self-taught men, and old women, and have never had their truth 
thoroughly investigated. 

Throughout die whole of America the Itelief in the cold or hot action of certain 
substances on tlic body is universally prevalent Thus, bananas and rice are hot 
Mandioccs flour and the CiU'As (Galiulium) ore cold kinds of food. In like uianner 
their remedies are divided into hot and cold. This is however probably lui idea of 
Arabic medicine imported from die Spauisli peiiinsiilu, wlierc to diis day it is very 
generally enhtrtuiued. 

Articles from the Animal kiHtfdtm. 

Thf Ma^ria Medica of the Indians is remarkable for the number i 5 f substances 
belonging to the animed kingdom which it mcludes. All die excretions of the system 
ore to him eidier impure and injurious, or pure, and under ecrtiiin circimistiuices 
bcneticial. ffe earefullynuries human excrement the moment it is passed, lie at- 
tributes nucleon properties fo the mucus of the nose, to die blood, and to die wax of 
the eiu-, and em^iloys them m preparing mugieal cliariiis. The spittle and die untie 
ai« also remedies in use. The .secretion of Tyson’s gliinds is nsed as a cure for the 
bites of serpents and ofsiarge ants. lie hiis a great idea of die liealing virtues of 
certain bones, beaks, talons, anti spurs, of particular birds, (such asPurra, Palaiiiedeal. 
HeVeurs die teedi of the ounce, the cljiws of the great ant-eater, the hinge ol the large 
nver oysters, jpc., not only as ornaments, hnt as iiiiiiilets on Ins neck and his extre- 
mities. Thus, he considers wearing die teeth ol* die ci-ocodile a prophylactic agaiUKt 
die bite of poisonous aerpents, and tlicir powdered teeth luc driiUK in water as cures 
for snake bites From the musky smelling fat, which is louud in two lings under die 
neck of the crocodU^ he prepares a poaerfnl remedy against the lute of die rattle- 
snake euts portiona of the hums of the Cei-vns Pidinlosus into foui i‘ornered 
pieces of die length of an inch, heats them till they are almost burnt, and Uicn diops 
m die crocodile lat. Tlic pieces of bone dins prepared arc bound omt snake biU's, 
from which thev are supposed to extract all the )ioison. Many iicojilc ol r.uropeiui 
origin have fai^f in this reined}, and cor It on then ]>crsons ' The Indians cnqdoy 
the Bezoor of die deer a-i a fiiost excellent iiiediiiuc iii comphiiiits ol the digestive 
organs, htidthe green fnt of the crocodile is used a- a Iniiiiieni in iheiiniiuisiii. aiidas a 
salve for wounds. The ]iouiided flesh ot the bhuk toad (Spix Uiiiiic) split and loasicil 
at the lire, is a protectiie against witchnalt, luid is nsotl b\ wonicn in biboiii to iciiili-r 
childbirth easier The pounded tiiiigs ol die rattle-smikc an* ordcicd loi niihealdiy 
ulcers ; a live rattle-snake )ui.s Its head and tail cm oil, and is then boiled down wiili a 
young fowl, long eiiuiigli to make the whole of the coiisistcnue of a jell}. Tins im ss 
drunk oft at once is supposed to Mil clinuiic ciiipiions ami siphilis. i.argc mils, we 
have olrcaily said, HI c eaten presened in Maiidiocrn Hour; lhc\ me also coiisidi'icd to 
be good stiiiii^unts in weakness of digestion. The iliicd and powdcicd sloiniuli of the 
rro'-odile %. iiseil for gravel ; the snnill stoiie-i soinetmics found in llie iiiteslnics of dial 
aiiiinal aie used for scveriil discuses, ynd the powder of diicd li-h-bone, foi strangury. 
The} stuff into canons tcctli nilcuicd*tiger claws to cine die ]iain 'J'hc poiindeil 
rattle ol the r.itllc-snukc when iiiliodnced iiilo hollow icclli, is s.ml to intike tliL’iii drop 
out Beznars are ofU'ii hiuiight down lioni the luomitmiis ot Peru to tin- plums of die 
Aina/ou, and arc 111 high ri'piite 111 stoiuuch (fuiiplainis 'J'hc} ascribe gicat eflicacy 
111 discussing swullings and iinjiiovuig the uuhcallliv giiinulutioiis ot wounds, to 
vaiious uniuiul fats. This is not oiilv the case with the liii <if the croiodde. but also 
with dial of ounces, deer, cattle and tow Is. The} aiijil} ildiiecti} o\ci the part, Cilhci 
uiimixvd, or rubbed up with various ktiida ot cliitrcoul pr witli hcibs. ’I'liciatof llw 
oiiiicp IS applied toi the csiiecial jiiirposi- of de;?iio}ing worms in unclean wuiimls In 
Bcaiitica diey ftfipl} the freslily^ilripjicd skin ol dogs o\cr the puil. 

ArUrh-n Jhnn flu- ATiiinal kimjihm. 

Few minerals j^e used by the Indian iii^inediciiic. 'riic Aniii/.on stone, nr I.ufiis 
NcTiliTiticiis, (whn 9 e coiintn is still a riddle, like die liistor}' of vaiioiis jncccs of hloiie, 
which shafied and polislied with more or less saill are coiiiiiioii over lh« whole of Soiidi 
Aiiicnea) IS worn ns an lunulei ; hail the Indians, whom I fiucrttioned, knew nothing 
Ol Its use 111 iliseuses of the kidnc}s, seiaticn, gout, and rneiinintiHiii, iti all which 
.lesniis ha^e in former centuries ascribed to it great eflicacy. Pomicc, which some- 
times lIoaiM down die rivers from the Peruvian frontier, is on iicconnt of ihiR strange 
property, prized and used os an amulet Of other minerals employed as medicines, 
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llie liuliau IS acquainted only with salt and lithomorpe ; iJoth ore used iu comolaints 
of ttie nbdoiiietj. IleliHs no idea however of preponiig them by any oheiuicol pio- 
oess. He does not even know how to separate potash from the ashes of the wood 
which he minis. 'I'hus the low state of Indian medicine is abundantly proved by 
the absence of aiiv one chemical substance ui his matena medioii 


General Management and Care. 

In respect to their practice it resembles much the homceopathic. The most ri^^id 
mstiujf IS ordered. Seclusion from liiflit and air, aud complete silence ore enjoined. 
The patient usually lies motionless, and does not hy any sound betray his sufler- 
ings, however acute tliey may be The doctoi, who in severe cases, liseldutn quits 
the patient’s side, often goes dirougVi a great many o]>eratious, which ft the eye of 
tuc Euroiiean appear only as deception and juggling, but to which liothi the patient 
Hiid tlie family ascribe a deeper meaiiiiig, than m(*et>. the eye. The most eomnioii 
operation, to which ii patient is subjected for lui internal coiiipluint, is Uiat of 
Hhiiiiipooiiig, not only the jiart allected, but the whole bod|l Tins piixess is per- 
lornied by the l*ajc with great ]»ei severance, and in the most eonqdete silence. The 
doebir is often covered with perspiration, and takes food from tiinctbi time, to re- 
cruit his strength, lint tin-, forLihle mode of cure often LiUises the jiiitieiit inteiue 
pain, which lie hears m sileiu'C. The I’ajc usually comuienies with the iilleiued 
]iail, and got s on to jin^ss Uie cKlremilies up and dowit, and generally produces 
jimfiise peisjnratiuii, at tunes voiiiiting ami pnrgiiif? also When the jiiocesw is 
liiiished, the patient is ullow'ed some dunk, lifld left to ^lecj) for seierul hours. I 
lia\e seen tins tiealiiicnl enip1o\ed«Ha seicral eases of snake-bites,*aiid uiiij take 
oeensioii bi reiniirk, that I bine iievui s<*eii ii fatal rase of tins daiigcious accident 
among tlic ludiaus; while two otbei eases, one oi ii while nuin, the other of a mulatto, 
111 whiili the lie1]> oi an Indian doctor could not be ]iroeuieil, tenn’oiitcd tlltully^ If 
the lieutinent just iccorded iniiy shew some ^hght ti .k es ot nnnn a oiiignr Lism, iheir 
other processes hv'nr inueh r.ilher tlie eharaiaer ol exon isins 'I'lieii i»ii<‘4 doctor falls 
upon the jialieiit's bed with leariiil i ontortions of lace, oi it the patient be in a ham- 
iiiock, upon the ground, iind spurts out nil kinds of exorcisms b> drive out the evil 
prnieiple. In this stage the lollowiug processes in e jnuticuliu'lv nppltciible. Spitting 
on die pntieiit; fuinigiiting him with the large eigais, wliwh the Indians use at most of 
llioir leasts and euroiisalh ; (oieiing the patient with strung smelting Jieriis, and 
sineiintJg Iniii with blood. Tin* siilistaiiees, whieh the P.iie uses tor snen puriioscs, 
vary iiineh in dillereiit tribes 1 bine alic.«]y mentioned that snperinituriil powers arc 
ascribed to ecrtaiu uiiiinals , hut hairs also, and the ashes of bones, &c. are lunoiig the 
stiiiiige preparations whiih tlie I’lije eiiqdoys. • 

If we consider tlie dreuiiiy life which die ludiini almost always lives, and from which 
iiuthiiig but the eilects ot tliV violent imssioiis urou'i|jJiim,-^if we think of Ins super- 
stitions diead of the iiiikiiowii ]iowers ui iintiire, hisfeui of spirits, and his deep-routed 
iiicliii.itioii to ieigii what iM.ui does not possess, iiairiBly, moslcry over some unknown 
highei jiowei in nature, — we iiiin be able to understand the light m wlRcli the doctor 
is regiu'iled by Ins piitieiil. Uut the iloetor is a .self-deceived conjuror, much more thou 
11 crnfly deecnci : and the piiticnt is lather ii tinifl, thnughdess, passive agent than a 
steiiilily eoiifidiiig friend. ’I’o describe their niutual relation sUll more completely, I 
must add that it is eoiiiuiotily the I’aje who understands how b> prepare poison for uieir 
arrows. He is also geiicriUly the deiiository of die knowledge ot die kindred arts. 
'J'hus, he directs die preparation of die tine red colouring stiilts, CamjaHi and Gua- 
ranuftn'>fe, and guides the tribes to gather die plants wrliieh stupifr fish. Many races 
uie Hcijiiuiiitcd widi eertaiii poisons which, when lutroduecd into die system, ore sup- 
posed 111 u longer or shorter time to cause deudi. The! 'ate is the possessor of the 
seeri't ol dicse sinister arts, and is thus m some plwes dreaded as an actual poisoner. 
'J'hesc jioisonous phiiils are paiily Liana:, especially »f the faindy of 
jiiirdy species of Atnari/llis. rrom die first, diey ore supposed to prepare their mdbt 
virulent iioisons fiom eMnicls of the stidks, from die latter, by drymg and preparing 
the bulbs in a iicculiar way. Iu die work of preparation they also make use of super- 
stitious priietn es, and liibonr by night, ^nseen by Europeans whom they always dis- 
ti iisu 1 1 IS universally believed along d» Amuzoii stream, that diere are poisons which, 
when introduce# into the month, m small quantiliea durmg slew, produce CToilual 
Kinking, and certain deadi. Hut die Intliiuis are \eiyTsjBerved on the subject I could 
only leom that it was u powder prepared from the roots of a bulb {m AmyryUmf) 
which hod a goldcii-yellow flower. 

• • • • * 

To conclude : this point of view again presents to ns diat deep degree of demo- 
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ndization oud of barbnrisAi, which the life of the red man presenta, in all its 
phases and developments. Yfe must confess that the attempt to discover traces of 
a higher kind of knowledge in tlie isolated aud confused facts and traditions which 
coutwtnie Indian medicine, has been a failure. Here, as in the history, the lan- 
guage ^ mythology and the ethnography of the red man, we find only one dark 
piotqMs «id while we cannot let so dark and sunken a state of things pass by us 
in itvinr, without feelings of grief and concern, yet we immediately begin to wonder, 
audio SiU this question— what singular catastrophe has the red man experienced, 
inVlpiBt fearful paths of error has he wandered for thousands of years, to occupy 
no# BO degradea and so lamentable a posiuon ? " 

Such an the aborig^ines of Brazil. When we remember that the 
country irin the hands of the Portuf^uese, and have fresh in our 
recollection, the account of that people’s doings in India, as described 
in !i recent number of the Calcutta JicriciTy we cannot wonder at 
what we learn of tbft jiresent state of Brazil. Rio de Janeiro itself 
is centuries j^ehind Eifropean cities in the comforts of civilized life. 
Nowhere has nature done so much or man so little. With her colo- 
nies Portugal resoluttfl}' introduced the Romish religion. It lost none 
of jits superstition by the»transfer from the Western coast of Europe 
to tlie Easton coast of America! The mischief of it has been propa- 
gated in a fearfully encreasing ratio, aifti Brazil now stand.s a spectacle 
to the world. Arrogance, ignorance, indolence must remain till the dawn 
of civil and religious liberty. It is as impossible to overrate the re- 
sources oft the country as to overstate the religious bigotrj', the 
unlettered ignorance, unsocial maimers and narrow policy of its 
present rulers. 

In conclucRng we m|ist not forget to thank the translator, Dr. 
MacPhei^son We are entirely indebted to his di'iinterestedly studi- 
ous and scientific turn of mind for the perusal of this interesting work 
on the aborigines of Brazil. 


Jus/irrs Manual or Sn^ffestions for Junticesi of the Peace. 

By li. Mon Iff ornery, C. S. 

Wk have great j)lea.sure in noticing tlie above brochure, which in 
the .space of forty jiages contains several valuable suggestions to 
magistrates in their capacity of Ju.stice.s of Peace, hesid^es all the 
forms necessary for the execution of warrants, recognizances, sure- 
ties and the like, and all the constructions and Circular Orders now 
in force regarding the duties of ofiicials in th/: above line. The book 
LS due to Mr. R. Montgomery of the Civil Service, now attached to 
tue North We-st Province.s, where he is well known, we understand, 
as an active and efficient public servant, and it is pleasing to comme- 
morate that w# owe the hook itself lo reflections which occurred to 
the author when recreating himself ^t liome on furlough. We say 
that it is gratifying to thiiik that the time spent in England by some 
of our Indian Officers may thus be turned to profit ns well os to 
])leasure, and that the contemplation of institutions working in the 
^totally different sphere of an English or Iri.sh county may be siig- 
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^stive of hints for the Letter performance of magisterial duties in 
Bengal. It may so happen that a Civilian, who is thoroughly versed 
in every regulation relative to his duties as Magistrate may yet from 
residence in a district, where there are no Buropean inhabitants save 
the usual comnlement of the station, be entirely ignorant how he shnuld 
proceed if called on as Justice of the Peace. To remedy this and 
g^ve all the duties of a Justice of the Peace in one compendious 
volume, Mr. Montramery comes forward, and we heartily recom- 
mend his little work to the perusal of all those whom it n%st con- 
cerns. It may be read through in half an hour any day,^iid its 
arrangement and style are equally commendable and perspicuous. 


1. The H tutor y of Bengal^ from the first Mahommedan Inva- 
sion until tlu‘ virtual conquest of that country by the English 
A. D. 1757. By Charles Stewarts Esa^ M. A. S. dv. dc. 
Calcutta^ 1847. 

2. Addison s Papers in the SpUfiator^ Reprinted from the Bas- 
her ville Edition of his works; and preceded by the Right 
Hon. T. B. Macaulay s Essay on his Life and Writings. 
Calcutta, 1847. 

8. The Theory of Moral Sentiments, dc. dc. by Adam Smith, 
L.L. I). Calcutta, 1847. 

4. A Treatise on Vulgar and Decimal Fr auctions, by John^New- 
march B. A. Calcutta, 1847. 

In a country like India there are many principles' found to be 
inapplicable to "the state and circumstances ^ the people which are 
esteemed highly valuable in those lands which nave long passed 
through that “ transition-state in which we now find ourselves. 
Such is the principle of Free-ttade” and “ Supply and dedland" 
in the matter of education. Tt is a shfiple fact that a few years 
ago the people of India would not have accepted of a sound European 
education had it been offered to them gratuitously. Now luge 
numbers of our youth gladly receive that education which is provided 
for them, and pay for it so much eis defrays a small portion of the 
expenditure. But for a long time to come the appetite for learning will 
not be so strong or so gdheral as to create its own supply. In such 
circumstance.*! we think it would be absolute folly to stand up for an 
abstract principle, whose application, however safe and salutary in 
happier circumstances, would have ^ho effect of deprivii^ of educa- 
tion those who now seek it, and» postponing indefinitely the period 
when the princlble itself may be safely applied. 

We acoordingly regard the efforts of the Government and of vanom 
other bodies to provide education, either patuitously or at rates far fron 
remunerative, os worthy of ^1 commenemtion. And in the same light 
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do we esteem the efforts of the SchooUBook Society, the Christian 
School-Book Society, and the Gorernment Council of Education, 
to provide school-books at much lower prices than could be afforded 
by the booksellers on the demand-aiia-supply principle. Of course 
we must be understood now as speaking of the mere fact that smne 
books are provided ; various nrtides and notices that have occurred 
in our pages render it ail but superfluous to state that as to tke books 
provided, we greatly prefer the principle adopted by the Christiun 
Scliool-^Dok ^Society to that acted on by the other bodies that we 
have ii{ntioned. 

‘ At present we have before us the works published or adopted by 
the Council of Education. They have hitherto published three works, 
and adopted one. ^f Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
Stewart’s aHistory of Bengal, and Addison’s Essays, it is altogether 
"jnnecessaiy for us to speak. They have long been cla.ssical works in 
our language ; and it is only nece.ssary to say that the present reprints 
are very well got up^ and that the value of Addison’s Essays is 
neatly enhanced by Mr. iChiicai^itw’s Critique, extracted from the 
Edinfmrgh itevinr, and prefixed 'to the volume. Mr. Newmarch’s 
work is an original one, not published under the auspices of the 
C’ouncil of Education, but now adopted bN" them. It therefore claims 
oui* ndbcc as an origin td issue of the ('‘alcutta Press. 

The treatise is one verj much to our liking. We still remem- 
ber, and slf all remember if we li\e till our school-boy day.s bo much 
le.ss^recent than they are now, the utter loathing and disgust which 
attendtd our own initiation into the practice of aritlimetic. Jn 
those du 3 's the idea had never apparently been entertained, that boys 
had any^ tiling to do in the learning of* arithmetic, but to follow the 
rule i)re.scribed in the text-book. We well njinember having ventured 
to ask why, in order t<^ find the interest of a sum of money for 
a given number of days, we were toltl to “ multiply by the number 
of dav.s,«and b}' twice the rate pc*r cent, and diiidc by 73,000/' The 
(piestion was regarded as a species of h s/' majestr against the autho- 
rity of the dictatorial text-bdok ! We esteem it as a matter of thank- 
fulness that this system of things has not been introduced into Indi >. 
By a strange anomaly the teaching of arithmetic w'us, and we susjiect 
frequently is, even in the large and good schools at home, handed 
over to the writing-master ; as if there were any connection between 
the merely mechanical art of penmanship, and the highly scientific 
study of the propertjes and powers of numbers, llow this should 
have been, and still more how it should still be permitted to be, it 
were hard to determine ; but wre think we perceive a guide-post leading 
us to the solution of the mystery ^ the name that was, and we suppose 
is, given to the stud^^ The w'hting-mastcr’s duty was to tench cyjdier- 
ing, or the merely mechanical formation of the digitally wliich num- 
bers are represented ; and by degrees his province w'as extended until 
he took the whole field of arithmetic out of the hand of the mathema- 
tician, on whom it ought to have been inalienably entailed. 
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The greatest merit that such a work as this (fan possess is unques- 
tionably clearwsft. TJiis Mr. Newmarch has in general attained in a 
very considerable degree. We think it was Euler who, in preparing 
an elementary work on Algebra, took a boy of ordinary capacity and 
made him read over the draft of the manuscript in his presence, and 
then incorporated with the original text the whole of the explanations 
that were found necessary to enable him thoroughly to comprehend 
the several parts. The principle, if not the actual detail of Jliis plan, 
should be adopted by every one who composes an educatio^l work. 
Having carefully read over the treatise before us, we have no hesitation, 
in saying that it will prove a great acquisition to those who are now 
learning arithmetic, and not less to those who have* learned it, ns too 
many have, merely by rote and rule. We know that we should cor- 
dially have hailed it, had it been put into our hands whA we first 
began to suspect the deficiency of our own arithmetical education. 

In the course of our perusal, in addition to the usnal number 
typogranhical errata that attach to ^y^ks that are printed in India, 
esnecially those containing figur^yn^md signs, we detected a' few slips 
wnich are fairly chargeable on the author ; . and to one or two of 
which we shall frankly call his attention, assuring ourselves that he 
will as frankly receive our suggestions. 

At p. 42 we have the following — 

** Definition. — ^The greatest common mcamre of two or more pro- 

* posed numbers is the greatest number which is contniutsd in each 
^ of the proposed numbers an exact numbef of times witJpMit a 

* remainder. 

“ Cor . — If of two or more proposed numbers one contain each 
^ of the others an exact number of times ; that numbex which con- 
^ tains each of the others, is of course the greatpst common measure 
‘ of all the proposed numbers.” 

Jt is scarcely necessary to state that tins corollary is quite errone- 
ous j the number in question being, not the greatest common Tnaasurej 
but the leaM common vmltiplc, of the pqiposed numbers. 

At p. 84 w'e have following statement : — 

“ On the multiplication of vulgar fraction by a whole number. The 
‘ fractional multiplicand must be a concrete quantity, and the integral 

* miiltiidicr an abstract number.” 

Now in all multiplication the one factor must be an abstract num- 
ber and the other a concrete quantity j but we do not know why the 
fractional multiplicand may not as well be the «.bstract number, and 
the integral multiplier the concrete quantity. We would therefore 
submit that the above quoted sentence would be rendered more accu- 
rate by the addition of the words, * or vice versa,"" or cithers of the 
like import. 

Altogether we may be allowed to say that we* think the matter 
would have been considerably simplified had the author taken a 
slightly modified view of the nature of a fraction, and had repre- 
sented it as in every cose a mere indication of the operation of divi- 
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sion. This we think'b the simplest notion we can have of a fraction, 
and has the advantage of being applicable equally to those fractions 
which represent concrete quantities, and those which represent mere 
ratios. 

Upon the whole we have no hesitation in pronouncing the work 
before us to be a really good book, and one fitted in no small degree 
to be useful to scholars and teachers, and to all, as we have said, who 
wish to (emedy the defects of their early education. 


'The East India Calculator's Manual; ora series of Arithmetical 
Cdlcuhxtions on a Novel System ; illustrated by examples ; with 
less than one-joiprth the usual labour. Adapted to general use, 
especially to the ordinary purposes of business, — By H, A. 
Knott : (late Secretary to the West of England Bank, Bristol, 
and formerly Mead Accountant to the Herefordshire Banking 
Company, Hereford,) ffah^'Ha, 1847, price 16 Rs, 

This is a book of no small pr^iS^ion. The Author in his preface 
quotes Plato and A Pythagorean, ” and speaks of his labor as a 
'^philosophical speculation.” We should have been very glad had 
we be^fi* able to bear him out in his opinion of its merits, but with 
aU desire to discover that philosophy has not, Astrdea-like, taken her 
flight froiq our Palatial city, we must acknowledge that we have 
not been able to trace«'her lurking in the Calculator's Manual, 

It but fair to the author to test his ^stem by the example that 
himself selects as the perfection of it. In his preface he says — 

" The author jparticulariy would here notice liie process for dividuig by 15 (see Sec 
4 , page 15) aa bemg extremely simple — 

J^ample 
7242 -rid 
724 (2 
241—1* 

482-llJ! 

** He will not pretend to state, in tfiie age of science tliat processes — ^with less ex- 
pense of figures and trouble — will not be invented, but he caimot conceive any readici 
methods than those recommended in this treatise. ” 

Now on turning to Sec. 4, p. 13 (not 15) we find the method in 
question thus set forth — 

" To divide by 15 — Cut ofi* the unit in the dividend, which will be the unit in the 
remainder; then deduct sne-third, and if there be a remaiuder, it will stand for the 
tens in the remainder. 

Note to be carefully observed respecting remainders. 

From and including 0 to 9, no alteration requireil. 

10 to 14, the unit of the lesser line must be encreased by 1 
before fubtraction. 

For 15 thjere will be no remainder. . 

From and including 16 to 10 take the difierence between hand 15 for tlie remainder. 

20 to 20 ditto and inerease the unit of the lesser line by 1 
as before.” 

* Nots. Add I to the unit acronling to rule. 
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Now to our humble thinking this metnoa^ so lar from being the 
simplest that can be invented, is about as complicated as can well 
be imagined In the first place, there are few practised calculators 
who cannot divide by 15, or indeed any number under 20, by inspec- 
tion, or as it is called in the ordinary arithmetical books, by gAort 
division ; and surely this is vastly simpler and shorter than our author’s 
method. Then again there is no calculator who does not know that 
a thirtieth part of a number subtracted irom its tenth part jgivea its 
fifteenth part ; and this is all that our author’s rule tells But 
the rule regarding remainders is so involved, even when it if under-, 
stood, (and as stated in the Manual it is not very easily understood),* 
that the trouble of recalling it to mind would be ill compensated by 
the advantage of it. 

Our remarks on this method, selected by the author hiniself as the 
most favorable specimen of his work, are equally applicable to th? 
remainder of its contents. An intelligent culcultftor does not wn^ 
it, and on unintelligent one will b€^||^fer and less liable to error In 
following the ordinary methods^^P’ ^ 

One word by the way on Anthmetical treatises generally. The 
time has surely come, when Jiuiox, as distinguished from Heasons, 
should be utterly banished from such treatises. Surely ir woij^d have 
been far better, recurring to the method alluded to, if the author 
had stated it thus, “ subtract a thirtieth part of the dividend from 
its tenth part.” This every one could have understood ; and it would 
have involved in it the substance, not only of the rule, hutj^Mie 
clumsy note also. Altogetlier we must say that Mr. Knottfswork 
contrasts very unfavorably with that of Mr. Newmarch, which form- 
ed the subject of the notion immediately preceding the present. 


T%e utility of the Aristotelian Loyic ; or the Hemarks. of Bacon, 
Locke, Reid and Stewai t on that subject considered ; being the 
substance of three Lectures delivered* to the Senior Students of 
the Hindu College, Calcutta ; by William Knighton, MM.A.S., 
officiating Professor of Literature in that Institution, ^c, 8fc, 
Calcutta, 1847. 

It is not with the view of minutely criticizing this work— though 
there are some passages fti it fairly open to friendly criticism— that 
we introduce it among our Miscdlaneous Ndtices. It is rather to^ 
hail its appearance as the indication of progress in a light direction. 
For manv a year, neither Logic qpr Moral Philosophy^ nor Mental 
Philosoplby, nor Political Economir formed any part of the systematic 
course of study in the Hindu College. English Jiiterature,—mean- 
in**- by that little else than Histo^ and Poetry— appeared to consti- 
tute the main staple of instruction. The science of Mathematics, 
under so competent a scholar as the late Dr. John Tytler, had some 
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justice done to it; bit to Natural PLilosopby, in its various depart- 
ments, seldom was adequate attention paid. Of late years, things nave 
been very much mending;. Marked deficiencies have been g;radually, 
to a larger or smaller extent, supplied. Fresh vigour has been thrown 
into some of the older studies, while new topics of instruction have 
been wisely and judiciously added. Amongst the latter we reckon 
the study of Logic. On Mr. Knighton, it devolved as a part of his regu- 
lar lecture u])on it. Now it is well known that against the 

science S Logic various heavy charges have been brought by modern 
writers (>f the highest reputation in the domain of Philosophy, such 
as Urown, Locke, Reid and Stewni*t. And Mr. Knighton, having 
found that the writings of these celebrated authors were '' continually 
in the hands of the students of the Government Colleges,” without 
t5lir “ hafing any thin^ before them in the way of refutation of the 
falCerated charges” preferred against the science which it was his 
duty to expound, Be very properly resolved to supply this want by 
■(Irriting out and publishing ys .jyyyt.dicatory Lectures, “ at the request 
of some of the Students to they were originally delivered.” 

Hence the ori^n of the present nuMmation. 

In prosecuting his task — whicii, on the whole, he does with consi- 
derabl^^tact and judgment — ^he has largely availed himself, as he 
plainly tells us in his preface, of the remarks of distinguished Logici- 
ans, especially of Whately and Mill. “ Whenever,” says he, “ I 
could discor/er any thing bearing upon the point at issue, in the wri- 
tiftj»;s of these author^, I have fovjiriably adopted it, sensible that by 
puttiii^ their thoughts into words of my own, I might weaken their 
force, but could add nothing to their weight or lucidness. This then 
mu.st be my excuse for the large quantity of quotations, which will be 
found in the following pages.” 

The great aim of uie author is to shew that all the charges against 
the science of Logic are, or ought to be, levelled at the (Umsc and not 
the righf or legitimate use of it. In this attempt he is quite success- 
ful. Indeed we have little^oubt that a great deal of the disparaging 
language employed towards by many eminent writers ought, in 
fairness and candour, to be uuderstood as solely or chiefly apjdicable to 
its abuse or greatly exagget'ated pretensions and claims. And in the 
first exposure^ of gigantic but long venerated errors, tbei-e is the same 
tendency, as in the discovery of flagrant imj)Osture or daring fraud, 
to rush into the opposite extreme of indi^scriminate censure. That 
there is such a thing»as a rational and useful logic it were preposte- 
rous, in unqualified terras, to deny. But that any logic is competent 
for dl purposes it were equally preposterous, in unqualified terms, to 
assert. Oo^this subject the fatWer of modem Philosophy appears, 
with his wonted penetrating sagadity and sense of eqmty, to have hit 
the precise point with rfference alike to its utility aha inutility, when 
in his great work “ De Augmentis Scimtiarum” he thus writes : — 
“ Those who recommend logic as the beat and surest instrupient for 
improving the sciences, very jus% observe that the understanding left 
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to itself, ought always to be suspected. 'ButVRM the remlMH 
neither equal to the disease nor approved. For, though the Logus %n 
use may be properly applied in civil affairs, and the arts that are 
founded in discourse and opinion ; yet it by no means reaches the 
mibtiltp of nature.” In other words, keep logic within its proper pro- 
vince ; restrict it to the ratiocinative processes connected with all the 
mental, moral and economic sciences and its application will^ le- 
gitimate, and the advantages thence accniing solid and lastinrar ©ut, 
extend it beyond its proper province ; apply it to the investimtion of 
nature and the improvement of the physical sciences ; and it will soon 
be found incommensurate and inept. In this latter department the* 
logic of induction is the only logic that can j^rove adequate or 
successful. 

That the Students of the Hindu College should be disciplined by 
the varied exercises of a sound and maidy logic, is a consummation 
which must be cordially hailed by every friend Of native improve- 
ment. Such a course, vigorously mi systemlitically pursued, woulff 
tend to put to flight those iiicohei||peil^nd crudities which they are 
so often apt to mistake for a^meiit and consecutive reasoning. 
More particularly, if brought to bear on the eivormous family of self- 
blending prejudices, or the “ idols” of Lord Bacon, so as effec tu ally to 
expose and demolish them, the way would be nobly preparedror the 
triumph of humility over iiiflatod self-conceit, ot sober sense over 
eftroritery and pedantry, of soul-clevatino- truth over soubdestroying 
error. 


Up the Red Sea ami down the Nile, in 1839. London, 1841. 

We are indebted to the author of this unpretending 'little volume 
for a couple of hours’ veiy pleasant readings We notice it chiefly 
with the view of guarding our readers sigainst the mistake, into 
which from its title they might probably fall, of confounding ij with 
tliose “ (jnule-hoohs for the overland, rouy^j ” which have little or no 
interest for any but those wlin ure eitheP about to proceed upon, or 
thosQ who have just accomplished, that route. The author, — who 
gives us no other clue to his designation than by speaking of his wife 
us Mrs. C., and by occasionally using somewhat technical langua^ 
w'hen speaking on medical subjects — but whom we umferstand to be 
a highly respected member of the Beno*al Medical sService, — encoun- 
tered very different scenes’fiom those that may ,be calculated on by ^ 
tbe passengers of the Precursor, the Bentinchy or the Haddington, 
He left Bombay on board of an Arab Ship carrying British colors. 
The skipper thereof, though disposed to talk large wbin the ship 
could take care of herself^ was peribctly incompetent to conduct her 
through a difliSill and dang-erous navigation.* He^iurst not stand out 
to sea where there was sea into which to stand, and in many parts 
of his voyage tWe was no sea-room. The consequence of course 
vas, that he was perpetually among, and repeatedly upon, rocks and 
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some indescribable means, and not 
get eiitt of tbfidi " no^waj/r It ¥7^1 be at once seen that the 
d^ans m such a foyage Tajmt be as different from those of one of the 
trips of the BteameES of which we are so justly proud, as the pilgri- 
mage of Jea&ie l)eans was difTeront from that of the denimnof 
the Modem Athens of 1839, who hurries ovor his breakfast in Moray 
Plac^, that he may be in time for his engagement to dinner in 
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tr. q; saw as much of li^e in the course of his trip as might 
haver w/ll furnished the materials for a large book; and we mistake 
'greatly if he would not have made a very interesting one out of 
his materials. in the little volume before us he coniines himself 
to mere jotting co^ed verbatim from entries made in his note-book 
at the time. We wish he had not been quite so brief, as we are sure 
^at having seen so much of the world as he has, having both the 
eye to see what is before him and the *mind to feel and analyse it. 
he would have prodilbed a boj^ both pleasing and valuable. As i1 
is, he lias^ur thanks for whTlbA^jM done. 

We cannot do better than pr^nt a specimen selected at ran- 
dom : — 


Anc^r effort to Teach the port in view, witli the wind light and fair; bnt, at the 
critical VR«ment of paaaing tliruugh tlie uurow passage which forms the only egress 
from our " Mill pond" — tlie reef ou either side witlun a ship’s length — the bright 
coral shining through tlie pale green water nudemeaih ; it suddenly becairi«> a peimt 
calm ! One agiall boat was sent a-lieod with a rope atuiehed to tlie bow of our neavy, 
unmanageable vessel, in thr ho})e of readering some alight oasistanoe. The breathless 
aSIS’iieV^ witli which die, next few minutes were passed, run be imagined only bv per- 
sons placed in situations somewhat similar. Almost imperceptibly, the ship' at lengdi 
moved on. And, this difflcultv past, ** Yiiiubu,’' as die town is colled, was steadily 
approached. The aspect of this place — about forty miles fitnii “Medina” — is less 
inviting on a nearer view. The buddings are coustracted of madrepore and odier 
corallines, and cdnsist of low flat-roofed places, in die midst of wbicli, close to die 
water's edge, stands the QorerMi's house, ^Ustiiigiiished above all odiers by an upper 
story. Wdls, gready dilupidaRil in some places surround die town ; from the centre 
fif which, a minaret rises in die humblest style of architecture. Some squat-looking 
windmills Vidi eight sails, give a singular effect to die aspect 
The harbour, once attained, must be very secure. It is approached diroiigh an inlet 
nenrly a mile in len^, with on arifeaded sheet of green translucent water spreading 
out on either side. This smooth flat rock is covered by the sea a foot or two in depdi, 
for a considerable distance, and it is (him the bright sun gleaming over the even sur- 
face of white coral, thinly overspread with water, that hues so exceedingly beautiful 
are produced. A picturesque range of mountains terminates die distant landscape. 
The native vessels in great numbers lie close under die walls of die town, and oar 
ship IS anchored aeor them.” 

The exhaustion of our space compels us to stop. We must not, 
lowever, omit to mei||bion, as a ple»}ing feature in the book, the con- 
stant reference that is ma<ie to the nrovidential care of Him who 
vatches over the falling siiarrow and hears the cry of the raven’s 
jrood, and flrho ** keepem the hopes of Lis people, that not one of 
>hem is broken.” 

Happy Jhe man who sees a God employed 
III all lue good and ill that chequer life. 
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